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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  MEDICAL  CRITIC 

Will,  I have  no  doubt,  at  once  pronounce  that  this  is  a 
very  heterogeneous  production — a farrago  of  drugs,  simples, 
and  nostrums,  ranged  on  the  same  page  with  the  legitimate 
Materia  Medica  and  Preparations  authorized  by  the  Royal 
Colleges.  But  before  he  prepares  to  condemn  the  book  on 
this  ground,  I request  him  to  look  into  the  shop  of  any  apo- 
thecary, chemist,  or  druggist  of  his  acquaintance,  and  see 
whether  the  shelves  and  the  drawers  there  do  not  present 
as  multifarious  and  incongruous  an  aspect  as  my  pages, 
which  are  meant  to  exhibit  an  account  of  every  article  kept 
in  the  shops.  If  the  critic  then  find  this  objection  untenable, 
he  will  probably  fix  upon  the  errors  and  mistakes  into  which 
I may  have  fallen;  and  nothing  will  gratify  me  more  than  to 
have  these  pointed  out,  that  I may  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  them.  In  a work  of  this  kind,  indeed, 
accuracy  is  the  greatest  excellence,  and  yet  we  all  know 
that  where  so  many  recipes  occur  with  numerous  marks  of 
quantities,  &c.,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  avoid  all  mistake. 
Yet  I hope  that  few  errors  of  importance  have  eluded  the 
care  that  has  been  bestowed  on  the  work, 
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THE  SURGEON  AND  APOTHECARY 

Will  find  this  work  to  be  useful  in  directing  him  not  only 
to  the  qualities  of  drugs,  and  their  doses,  but  also  as  to  the 
cautions  given  respecting  incompatible  substances  with 
which  we  too  frequently  find  prescriptions  abounding.  Many 
surgical  articles  are  also  introduced  which  are  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  such  as  bougies, 
moxa,  &c. 


THE  CHEMIST  AND  DRUGGIST 

Must  at  once  perceive  that  this  will  form  the  most  conve- 
nient Counter-Book  hitherto  published.  It  differs  from  the 
Dispensatories,  and  similar  works,  in  not  being  confined  to 
the  Pharmacopoeias,  but  containing  all,  or  nearly  all  the  ar- 
ticles kept  in  the  shops,  including  both  New  and  Old  Medi- 
cines, Herbs,  Perfumery,  Veterinary  Drugs,  and  Chemical 
substances.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  also  will  render 
it  easy  to  turn  immediately  to  any  article  which  may  be 
required. 

I have  been  anxious  to  give  the  best  processes  for  obtain- 
ing the  New  vegetable  alkalies  and  resins,  and  to  explain, 
both  according  to  the  Old  and  to  the  New  Chemistry,  the 
decompositions  which  occur  during  the  preparation  of  the 
articles  ordered  by  the  Colleges.  In  the  former,  I have 
chiefly  followed  Magendie’s  “ Formulaire”  ; in  the  latter, 
I have  been  much  indebted  to  the  works  of  Phillips,  and 
Brande,  and  to  the  verbal  information  of  my  friend  Mr, 
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Hume,  of  Long  Acre,  whose  well  known  accuracy  as  a che- 
mist requires  no  eulogium  from  me. 

In  the  account  of  the  Adulterations  of  articles,  I have 
been  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomson,  Dr.  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Brande. 

THE  PHYSICIAN 

Is  furnished  in  the  present  work  with  a complete  enumera- 
tion, not  only  of  the  College  Materia  Medica,  and  Prepara- 
tions, but  with  all  the  New  Medicines  which  have  lately  come 
into  fashion,  and  with  many  of  the-  old  ones  still  retained  on 
the  continent.  In  selecting  the  latter,  I have  chiefly  ad- 
hered to  the  Paris  Codex,  but  have  occasionally  taken  ar- 
ticles from  other  Continental  Pharmacopoeias.  I have  been 
as  particular  with  respect  to  doses,  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  information  which  I could  procure  would  admit.  In 
mentioning  the  diseases  for  which  particular  medicines  are 
prescribed,  I have  in  a number  of  cases  trusted  to  my  own 
knowledge,  but  have  oftener  relied  on  the  standard  autho- 
rities of  the  profession.  In  the  case  of  the  older  and  obsoles- 
cent remedies,  my  authorities  have  been  less  genuine,  but  I 
did  not  think  it  judicious  to  omit  the  articles,  as  some  of 
them,  like  the  Croton  Oil,  and  Colchicum,  may  perhaps  in 
this  age  of  experiment  again  come  into  repute. 


THE  STUDENT, 

Both  of  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  and  Medical  Practice,  will  meet 
with  information  in  this  work  which  he  might  not  readily 
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find  elsewhere,  with  respect  to  the  compositions  and  decom- 
positions of  medicinal  substances,  their  chemical  qualities, 
solubility,  incompatibility,  external  application,  internal 
exhibition,  doses,  effects,  and  (when  poisonous)  the  tests 
by  which  they  may  be  detected.  Particular  attention  has 
also  been  given  to  the  genuine  qualities  and  appearances  of 
drugs,  and  the  more  usual  adulterations  have  been  pointed 
out,  with  the  best  methods  of  detecting  them.  The  old 
names  are  also  explained,  and  the  different  names  given  to 
the  same  article  are  carefully  enumerated.  The  work  is 
intended,  in  a word,  for  daily  consultation,  and  for  the  Shop- 
Counter,  as  a guide  to  those  who  compound,  dispense,  or 
prescribe  medicines. 
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CONTRACTIONS  EMPLOYED  IN  THIS  WORK.  ' 

I have  used  but  few  contractions  in  the  formulae,  and  other  parts 
of  the  book,  as  they  are  apt  to  lead  to  mistake.  The  following  are 
the  chief : 

L.  London  Pharmacopoeia,  1824. 

E.  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 

D.  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 

P.  Paris  Codex. 

L.  E.  D.  P.  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Paris. 

O.  Old  name. 

V.  Vulgar  name. 

. Linn.  Linnaeus. 

Spec.  Grav.  Specific  Gravity. 

q.  s.  Quantum  sufficiat,  that  is,  enough. 

Gr.  Grain. 

3 Scruple. 

5 Drachm. 

3 Ounce., 

lb  Pound. 

O Pint. 

lip  Minim,  a measured  drop. 

ss.  Semisse,  half,  as  gr.ss  half  a grain. 

j One,  as  tqj,  one  minim,  or  drop. 

I have  not  inserted  the  f.  for  fluid  before  the  ounce  and  drachm 
measures ; because,  although  it  is  a decided  improvement,  it  is  not 
recognized  in  Scotland  and  Ireland^  and  might  tend  to  puzzle  those 
who  have  net  been  educated  in  the  London  School,  while  its  insertion 
in  one  place,  and  not  in  another,  would  have  injured  the  uniformity 
of  the  formulae. 
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a a.  Ana,  of  each. 

An  2 Vic.  Ad  duas  vices,  at  twice. 


Viii  CONTRACTIONS. 

Ad  Lib.  Ad  libitum,  at  pleasure. 

Add.  Adde,  or  addantur,  add. 

Altern.  Hor.  Alternis  horis,  every  other  hour. 

Aq.  Bull.  Aqua  bulliens,  boiling  water. 

Aq.  Ferv.  Aqua  fervens,  boiling  water. 

Bis  Ind.  Bis  indies,  twice  a day. 

Cap.  Capiat,  take. 

C.  M.  Cras  mane,  to-morrow  morning. 

Coch.  Ampl.  Cochleare  amplum,  a large  spoon. 

Coch.  Magn.  Cochleare  magnum,  a large  spoon. 

Coch.  Mod.  Cochleare  modicum,  a dessert  spoon. 

Coch.  Parv.  Cochleare  parvum,  a tea  spoon. 

Col.  -Colatus,  strained. 

Colat.  Colatur,  let  it  be  strained. 

Colent.  Colentur,  let  them  be  strained. 

Comp.  Compositus,  compounded. 

Cont.  Med.  Continuantur  medicamenta,  continue  the  medicines. 
Coq.  Coque,  boil. 

Cuj.  Cujus,  of  which. 

Cujusl.  Cujuslibet,  of  what  you  please. 

Cyath.  The/e.  Cyatho  these,  in  a cup  of  tea. 

Deaur.  Pil.  Deaurentur  pilulae,  gild  the  pills. 

Deb.  Spiss.  Debita  spissitudo,  a proper  consistence. 

Decub.  Decubitu,  at  bed-time. 

De  D.  in  D.  De  die  in  diem,  from  day  to  day. 

Dej.  Alvi.  Dejectiones  alvi,  stools. 

Det.  Detur,  give. 

Dieb.  Alt.  Diebus  alternis,  on  alternate  days. 

Dieb.  Tert.  Diebus  tertiis,  every  third  day. 

Dim.  Dimidia,  one  half. 

Diluc.  Diluculo,  at  day-break. 

Dir.  Prop.  Directione  propria,  with  a proper  direction. 

Donec  Alv.  Dej.  Donee  alvus  dejiciat,  till  the  bowels  are  opened. 
Donec  Alv.  Sol.  Fuer.  Donec  alvus  soluta  fuerit,  till  the  bowels 
are  opened. 

Ejusd.  Ejusdem,  of  the  same. 

Enem.  Enema. 

Ext.  Sup.  Alut.  Extende  super  alutam,  spread  upon  leat  -er. 

F*  Fac,  make. 
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Fem.  Intern.  Femoribus  internis,  to  the  inner  part  of  the  thighs. 
Ft.  Fiat,  or  fiant,  make. 

Fist.  Arm.  Fistula  armata,  the  enema  apparatus. 

Fl.  Fluidus,  liquid. 

Gel.  Quav.  Gelatina  quavis,  in  any  kind  of  jelly. 

G.  G.  G.  Gummi  guttae  Gambia?,  gamboge. 

Gtt.  Gutta,  a drop  ; guttce,  drops. 

Gutt.  Quibusd.  Guttis  quibusdam,  with  a few  drops. 

H.  D.  or  Hor.  Decub.  Hora  decubitus,  at  bed-time. 

H.  S.  or  Hor.  Som.  Hora  somni,  at  bed-time. 

Hor.  un.  Spatio  Horae  unius  spatio,  in  the  space  of  an  hour. 

Hor.  Interm.  Horis  intermediis,  during  the  hours  that  intervene. 
Ind.  Indies,  every  day. 

In  Pulm.  In  pulmento,  in  gruel. 

Inj.  Enem.  Injiciatur  enema,  give  an  enema. 

Lat.  Dol.  Lateri  dolente,  to  the  affected  side. 

M.  Misce,  mix. 

Mane  Pr.  Mane  primo,  early  in  the  morning. 

Mitt.  Mitte,  send;  sent. 

Mitt.  Sang.  Mittatur  sanguis,  take  away  blood. 

Mod.  Pr/Esc.  Modo  praescripto,  in  the  manner  prescribed. 

Mor.  Sol.  More  solito,  in  the  usual  manner. 

Ne  tr.  s.  Num.  Ne  tradas  sine  nummo,  do  not  deliver  it  without 
being  paid,  a caution  to  the  shopman. 

N.  M.  Nux  moschata,  a nutmeg. 

O.  H.  or  Omn.  Hor.  Omni  hora,  every  hour. 

Omn.  Bid.  Omni  biduo,  every  two  days. 

Omn.  Bih.  Omni  bihorio,  every  two  hours. 

O.  M.  or  Omn.  Man.  Omni  mane,  every  morning. 

O.  N.  or  Omn.  Noct.  Omni  nocte,  every  night. 

Omn.  Quadr.  Hor.  Omni  quadrante  hor®,  every  quarter  of„jm 
hour. 

O.  O.  O.  Oleum  olivae  optimum,  the  best  olive  oil. 

Oz.  An  ounce. 

P.  Pondere,  by  weight. 

Part.  Vic.  Partitis  vicibus,  in  divided  doses. 

Per.  Op.  Peracta  operatione,  when  the  operation  is  completed. 

P.  R.  N.  Pro  re  nata,  according  to  circumstances. 

P . Rat.  Mt.  Pro  ratione  setatis,  acccording  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient. 
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Pug.  Pugillus,  a pinch  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Q.  P.  Quantum  placet,  as  much  as  you  please. 

Quor.  Quorum,  of  which. 

R.  Recipe,  take:  but  originally  it  was  this  sign  2/,  the  old  invo- 
cation to  Jupiter,  for  his  blessing  upon  the  formula. 

Red.  in  Pulv.  Reductus  in  pulverem,  reduced  to  powder. 

Ridig.  in  Pulv.  Redigatur  in  pulverem,  reduce  it  to  powder. 

Reg.  Umbil.  Regio  umbilici,  to  the  umbilical  region. 

Re  pet.  Repetatur,  or  repetantur,  continue. 

S.  A.  Secundum  artem,  according  to  art. 

Semidr.  Semidrachma,  half  a drachm. 

Semih.  Semihora,  half  an  hour. 

Sesunc.  Sesuncia,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Sesquih.  Sesquihora,  an  hour  and  a half. 

S.  I.  Sine  igne,  cold  drawn. 

Si  n.  v.  Si  non  valeat,  if  it  does  not  answer. 

Si.  Op.  Sit.  Si  opus  sit,  if  there  be  occasion. 

Si  Vir.  Perm.  Si  vires  permittant,  if  the  strength  will  bear  it. 
Sign.  N.  Pr.  Signetur  nomine  proprio,  write  on  it  the  common 
name,  not  the  Latin  name. 

S.  S.  S.  Stratum  super  stratum,  layer  upon  layer. 

St.  Stet,  let  it  stand. 

Sub  Fin.  Sub  finem,  near  the  end. 

S.  V.  Spiritus  vinosus,  common  spirits. 

S.  V.  R.  Spiritus  vini  rectificatus,  spirit  of  wine. 

S.  V.  T.  Spiritus  vini  tenuior,  proof  spirit. 

Temp.  Dext.  Tempori  dextro,  to  the  right  temple. 

T.  O.  Tinctura  opii,  tincture  of  opium. 

T.  O.  C.  Tinctura  opii  camphorata,  paregoric  elixir. 

Ult.  PRiESCR.  Ultimo  praescriptus,  the  last  ordered. 

V.  O.  S.  Vitello  ovi  solutus,  dissolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Zz.  Zingiber,  ginger. 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 


OF  THE 


LONDON  PHARMACOPOEIA. 


As  there  are  two  kinds  of  Weights  used  in  England,  by  one  of 
which  gold  and  silver,  and  by  the  other  nearly  all  other  kinds  of 
merchandise  are  estimated,  we  use  the  former,  which  is  named  Troy 
weight,  and  we  divide  the  pound  in  the  following  way,  viz. 


We  have  added  the  signs  by  which  it  is  customary  to  designate 
each  weight.  The  measure  of  liquids  is  also  different — one  being 
employed  for  beer,  and  the  other  for  wine ; we  employ  the  latter, 
and  use  for  liquids  the  divisions  of  the  wine  gallon. 

The  wine  gallon  is  limited  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  which  we 
divide,  for  medical  uses,  in  the  following  manner : 


We  have  added  the  signs  by  which  we  designate  each  measure. 

That  no  error  may  arise  from  the  indiscriminate  employment  of 
the  names  of  weights  and  measures,  which  apply  indiscriminately  to 
either,  we  have  not  inconsiderately  devised  certain  new  ones,  which 
short  practice  will  render  easy.  We  even  measure  the  smallest  quan- 
tities of  liquids  by  a glass  measure,  marked  with  equal  divisions, 
for  the  number  of  drops  is  a fallacious  and  uncertain  mode,  since 
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almost  twice  the  number  of  drops  of  a tincture  are  required  to  fill 
the  same  measure  when  compared  with  those  of  water. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  neither  copper  nor  lead  forms 
a part  of  the  materials  of  mortars,  measures,  funnels,  or  any  other 
vessel  in  which  medicines  are  either  prepared  or  kept;  so  that 
earthenware,  glazed  with  lead,  is  not  proper. 

Preparations  of  an  acid,  an  alkali,  an  earth,  a metal,  as  well  as 
salts  of  every  kind,  ought  to  be  kept  in  bottles  with  glass  stoppers. 

We  measure  the  degrees  of  heat  by  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer, 
and  when  we  order  a boiling  heat,  a temperature  of  212  is  meant; 
a gentle  heat  signifies  a temperature  of  between  90  and  100. 

When  Specific  Gravity  is  mentioned,  we  suppose  the  article  to  be 
of  the  temperature  of  55. 

A Water  Bath  signifies  when  any  thing  contained  in  a vessel  is 
exposed  either  to  boiling  water  or  its  vapour,  that  it  may  be  heated. 

A Sand  Bath  is  made  of  sand  gradually  heated,  in  which  any 
vessel,  with  its  contents,  is  placed. 
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DOSES. 

In  prescribing  a medicine,  the  following  circumstances  should  al- 
ways be  kept  in  view: — Age,  Sex,  Temperament,  Habit,  Cli- 
mate, State  of  Stomach,  and  Idiosyncracy. 


AGE. 


For  an  adult,  suppose  the  dose  to  be  one  or 

1 drachm. 

Under  1 year,  will  require  only  . 

. l-12th 

5 grains. 

o 

. l-8th 

8 grains. 

6 ••• 

l-6th 

10  grains. 

4 

. l-4th 

15  grains. 

7 

. 1-Sd 

1 scruple. 

14 

. half 

half  drachm. 

20 

. 2-3ds 

2 scruples. 

Above  21  The  full  dose . 

. one 

1 drachm. 

65  The  inverse  gradation  of  the  above. 

Sex.  Women  require  smaller  doses  than  men,  and  the  state  of  the 
uterine  system  must  never  be  overlooked. 

Temperament.  Stimulants  and  purgatives  more  readily  affect  the 
sanguine  than  the  phlegmatic,  and  consequently  the  former 
require  smaller  doses. 

Habits.  The  knowledge  of  these  is  essential ; for  those  in  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  require  larger  doses  to 
affect  them  when  labouring  under  disease,  whilst  those  who 
have  habituated  themselves  to  the  use  of  saline  purgatives  are 
more  easily  affected  by  these  remedies. 

Climate.  Medicines  act  differently  on  the  same  individual  in  sum- 
mer and  in  winter,  and  in  different  climates. 

State  of  Stomach,  and  Idiosyncracy.  The  least  active  remedies 
operate  very  violently  on  some  individuals,  owing  to  a peculi- 
arity of  stomach,  or  rather  disposition  of  body,  unconnected 
with  temperament.  This  state  can  be  discovered  only  by  acci- 
dent or  time ; but  when  it  is  known,  it  should  always  be  at- 
tended to  by  the  practitioner. 

In  prescribing,  the  practitioner  should  always  so  regulate  the  in- 
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tervals  between  the  doses,  that  the  next  dose  may  be  taken 
before  the  effect  produced  by  the  first  is  altogether  effaced ; for 
by  not  attending  to  this  circumstance,  the  cure  is  always  com- 
mencing, but  never  proceeding.  It  should,  however,  also  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  medicines  such  as  the  mercurial  salts,  arsenic, 
&c.,  are  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  system;  and  danger  may 
thence  arise  if  the  doses  too  rapidiy  succeed  to  each  other.  The 
action  also  of  some  remedies,  elaterium  and  digitalis  for  ex- 
ample, continues  long  after  the  remedy  is  left  off;  and  therefore 
much  caution  is  requisite  in  avoiding  too  powerful  an  effect,  by 
a repetition  of  them  even  in  diminished  doses.  (A.  T.  Thomson.) 


A 


NEW  SUPPLEMENT 

TO  THE 

PHARMACOPOEIAS. 


Abietis  Resina.  See  Resina. 

Abrotani  Folia.  D.  Leaves  of  southern- wood,  Artemisia  abro- 
tanum.  A warm,  stomachic,  tonic  bitter,  in  doses  of  3j  to  ^j  of 
the  powder ; or  in  infusion,  ^j  to  the  two  ounces  of  water,  in 
dyspeptic  or  worm  cases.  Used  also  in  fomentations,  and  said 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair. 

Absinthin,  a resin  discovered  in  wormwood  by  Kunsmuller,  bitter, 
but  not  yet  much  investigated. 

Absinthium.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Common  wormwood,  Artemisia  absin* 
thium,  Abs.  vulgar e,  O.  A warm,  tonic  bitter  in  doses  of  3j  to  3ij 
of  the  powder ; gr.  v.  to  gr.  l.  of  the  extract ; ^ss  to  Jss  or  more 
of  the  tincture ; and  ^iv  to  ^xij  of  the  infusion,  ^j  to  ^xij  of  water. 
Prescribed  in  dyspepsia,  jaundice,  amenorrhoea,  intermittent^, 
&c.  and  as  an  anthelmintic  in  enemata.  It  is  also  prepared  as  a 
syrup  and  as  a volatile  oil. — Going  out  of  use. 

The  Dublin  Ph.  has  the  A.  maritima ; and  the  Paris  Ph.  the 
A.  Pontica , which  have  nearly  the  same  qualities. 

Absinthium  ( Salt  of  ) a subcarbonate  of  potass  prepared  by  burn- 
ing different  species  of  wormwood. 

Acacia  Gummi.  See  Gummi. 

Acanthus  Mollis.  P.  Smooth-bears-breech.  Leaves  and  herb 
diuretic  in  decoction ; and  emollient  in  cataplasm. 

Aceric  Acid,  discovered  by  Scheren  in  the  juice  of  the  maple  in, 
the  state  of  acerate  of  lime.  Not  used. 

Acetabulum.  O.  Sea  navel  wort,  Tubularia  acetabulum.  Strongly 
diuretic  in  doses  of  ^ij  in  wine. 

Acetas  Ammonle.  P.  See  Ammonia  Acetas. 
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Acetas  Ferri.  D.  Acetate  of  Iron.  Digest  Jss  of  carbonate  of 
iron  with  ^iij  of  distilled  vinegar  for  three  days  and  filter. 
Astringent,  tonic,  and  emmenagogue,  TIX  x to  xx  or  more  in 
chlorosis,  dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  &c.  See  Tinct.  Acet. 
Ferri. 

Decomposition.  The  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged  from  the  iron 
which  unites  with  the  acetic  acid. 

Acetas  Hydrargyri.  E.  D.  Acetate  of  Mercury.  Hydrai'gyrus 
acetatus.  Mix  ^iij  of  purified  murcury  with  ^iv  ss  of  nitric 
acid,  and  digest  till  it  be  dissolved.  Then  dissolve  ^iij  of  acetate 
of  potass  in  Ibviij  of  boiling  water,  and  mix  both  while  the 
former  is  hot.  Then  crystallize.  All  the  vessels  used  must  be 
glass. —Alterative  in  syphilis  in  doses  of  gr.  j to  gr.  iv  twice  a 
day,  but  uncertain.  As  a lotion  in  cutaneous  disorders  gr.  j to 
3j  of  rose  water. — Exposure  to  light  blackens  and  spoils  it. 

Decomposition.  The  nitrate  of  mercury  procured  by  the  first  pro- 
cess is  decomposed  bv  the  acetate  of  potass,  which  giving  up  its 
alkali  forms  nitrate  of  potass,  and  remains  in  solution,  while  its 
acetic  acid  forms  the  acetate  of  mercury. 

Acetas  Kali.  D.  See  Acetas  Potass#:. 

Acetas  Morpiiin#:.  P.  Acetate  of  Morphine  or  Morphia.  Dis- 
solve 4 parts  of  morphine  in  8 parts  of  distilled  water,  or  in 
alcohol;  then  add  acetic  acid  sp.  gr.  1.075  to  saturation.  Eva- 
porate slowly  to  dryness,  and  reduce  to  powder.  In  doses  of 
gr.  ^ to  gr.  X in  form  of  pill  or  syrup  as  a sedative. 

Acetas  Plumbi.  E.  D.  P.  See  Superacetas  Plumbi.  L. 

Acetas  Potass#:.  L.  E.  P.  Acetate  of  Potass.  Acetas  kali.  D. 
Mix  ifej  ss  of  subcarbonate  of  potass  in  cong.  j of  acetic  acid,  eva- 
porate to  one  half,  and  add  the  acid  to  saturation.  Evaporate 
again  and  strain ; then  evaporate  to  dryness.  Gently  laxative 
and  diuretic  in  doses  of  3j  to  ^iij  in  fevers,  hepatitis,  and 
jaundice. 

Decomposition.  The  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  acetic 
acid  unites  with  the  potass. 

Acetas  Solanin#:.  New.  Acetate  of  Solanine.  Prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Acetas  morphince.  A small  portion  of  acid 
saturates  it.  The  dose  is  not  determined ; but  gr.  x produces 
nausea. 

Acetate  of  Iron,  Mercury,  Morphine,  Potass,  See.  See  the  articles 
immediately  preceding. 
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Acetos^  Folia.  L.  E.  Leaves  of  Common  Sorrel,  Rumex  acetosa. 
Cooling,  diuretic  in  doses  of  to  §ij  of  the  juice  given  in  whey. 

Contains  super-oxalate  of  potass. 

Acetosella  Folia.  L.  Leaves  of  Wood  Sorrel,  Oxalis  acetosella. 
Cooling,  antiseptic  in  doses  of  to  §ij  of  the  juice  in  whey,  or 
a handful  of  the  leaves  to  Oij  of  milk  boiled  for  common  drink 
in  fevers,  &c. 

Contains  super-oxalate  of  potass. 

Acetum.  L.  Vinegar.  Acidum  acetosum.  E.  Aceium  vini.  D. 
Antiseptic,  cooling,  diaphoretic  in  doses  of  ^j  to  ^ss.  to  Oj  of 
water  in  scorbutus  and  typhus,  or  as  an  antidote  to  opium  and 
other  narcotics  after  evacuation  of  the  stomach.  Refrigerant 
and  laxative  in  form  of  enema  ^iv  to  gvj  in  an  equal  or  double 
portion  of  water  in  fevers,  hiccup,  &c. 

Contains  water,  acetic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  alcohol,  sugar,  tartrate 
of  potass,  and  a residuum. 

Adulterated  with  sulphuric  acid,  grains  of  paradise,  &c. 

Acetum  Armoraci^e.  See  Vinegar  of  Horse-radish. 

Acetum  Aromaticum.  O.  See  Acidum  AcetIcum  Aromaticum.  E. 

Acetum  Colchici.  L.  Colchicum  vinegar.  Digest  ^j  of  fresh 
bulbs  of  Colchicum  sliced  in  Oj  of  acetic  acid,  and  in  a covered 
glass  vessel,  for  24  hours ; express  the  liquor,  pour  it  off  clear, 
and  add  ^j  of  proof  spirit.  Sedative,  diuretic,  purgative,  and 
diaphoretic,  but  of  uncertain  effect.  Dose  5SS  to  ^jss  in  gout, 
rheumatism,  dropsy,  and  thoracic  inflammations. 

Contains  Veratrine,  which  see. 

Acetum  Distillatum.  D.  See  Acidum  Aceticum  Dilutum.  L. 

Acetum  Scill^e.  L.  E.D.  Vinegar  of  Squills.  Acetum  Scilliti- 
cum.  P.  Macerate  Ibj  of  the  fresh  dried  root  of  the  squill  in 
Ifevj  of  vinegar  in  a close  glass  vessel,  with  a gentle  heat,  for 
24  hours,  express  the  liquor,  pour  it  off  clear,  and  add  ifess  of 
proof  spirit. — Stimulant,  diuretic,  and  expectorant  in  doses  of 
5ss  to  ^ij  twice  or  thrice  a day  in  mint  water  in  asthma, 
catarrh,  and  dropsy. 

Acetum  Vini.  D.  See  Acetum. 

Aci-iillea  Nobilis.  Pharm.  Petropolitana.  Yarrow  noble.  The 
flowers  are  aromatic,  astringent,  and  tonic,  in  doses  of  3j  to  ^ij 
twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Achillea  Ptarmica.  O.  Sneeze- wort.  Leaves  and  root  errhine. 
b 2 
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Acidum  Aceticum  Aromaticum.  E.  Aromatic  vinegar ; Vinegar 
of  the  Four  Thieves.  Acetum  aromaticum  alliaium.  P.  Digest 
in  ftij  of  acetic  acid ; of  the  dried  tops  of  rosemary ; of  the 
dried  leaves  of  sage ; 5SS  of  the  dried  flowers  of  lavender ; 
^ss  of  bruised  cloves,  for  seven  days ; express  the  liquor,  and 
filter  through  paper.  The  Paris  Ph.  directs  garlic,  rue,  worm- 
wood, mint,  camphor,  &c.  to  be  added.  Antiseptic  and  pro- 
phylactic of  contagion  in  fever ; stimulant  in  syncope. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Camphoratum.  E.  D.  Camphorated  vinegar. 
Triturate  ^ss  of  camphor  with  a little  rectified  spirit,  and  dis- 
solve it  in  3VJ  of  acetic  acid.  Stimulant,  analeptic,  and  grateful 
in  sick  rooms. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Concentratum.  Ph.  Stockholm.  Acetum  radi- 
catum  W estendorfii.  Take  acetate  of  copper  deprived  of  all 
moisture  by  exposure  to  heat ; distil  by  a gentle  heat ; and  if  the 
acid  thus  obtained  have  a green  tinge,  add  one  thirtieth  part  of 
prepared  wood  charcoal,  and  re-distil.  This  preparation  is 
similar  to  but  more  expensive  than  our  distilled  vinegar. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Dilutum.  L.  Common  distilled  vinegar.  Acidum 
acetosum.  E.  Acetum  distillatum.  D.  A.  a.  debilior.  P.  Pre- 
pared by  distilling  common  vinegar ; but  as  a portion  of  the  acid 
is  lost  by  the  process  it  is  weaker.  Properties  and  use  the  same 
as  vinegar. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Fortius  e Ligno  Distillatum.  L.  Pyro- 
ligneous Acid.  In  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  from  wood  in 
iron  retorts  an  acid  is  produced  which  by  twice  redistilling, 
saturating  with  quicklime,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  then 
decomposing  the  acetate  of  lime  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  again 
distilling,  a pure,  perfectly  colourless  acid,  free  from  empyreuma, 
is  procured.  It  can  be  had  from  the  manufacturers  of  any 
degree  of  strength,  but  that  directed  by  the  London  College  is 
to  be  of  sp.  gr.  1*046,  or  six  times  as  strong  as  diluted  acetic 
acid,  or  distilled  vinegar.  As  a lotion  it  is  said  to  be  useful  in 
cutaneous  affections  requiring  stimulants,  such  as  tinea,  lepra ; 
and  in  ulcers  and  sinuses  from  carious  bones,  &c.  It  is  strongly 
antiseptic,  and  is  an  excellent  preservative  from  putrefaction, 
in  curing  hams,  tongues.  Sec. 

Acidum  Arsenicum.  Arsenic  Acid.  Procured  by  distilling  the 
white  oxide  of  arsenic  with  nitrous  acid.  Its  properties  are 
much  the  same  as  the  oxide. 
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Acidum  Benzoicum.  L.  E.  D.  Benzoic  Acid*  or  Flowers  of  Ben- 
jamin. Procured  by  subliming  a pound  of  benzoin  in  a glass 
vessel  in  a sand-bath  beginning  with  a heat  of  300°  and  increas- 
ing it.  The  portion  sublimed  is  then  to  be  removed  into  bloat- 
ing paper,  pressed,  and  re-sublimed  with  a heat  not  exceeding 
400°.  Fragrant,  hot,  but  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Stimulant  in 
doses  of  gr.  x to  ^ss,  but  seldom  used. 

Decomposition.  The  acid  is  disengaged  by  the  heat,  and  passes 
over,  leaving  the  gum  as  a residuum.  It  requires  care  to  pre« 
vent  empyreuma  arising  during  the  process, 

Acidum  Boracicum.  P.  Boracic  Acid.  Sedative  and  antiseptic. 
Little  used. 

Acidum  Citricum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Citric  Acid,  White  Acid  of  Le- 
mons, or  Concrete  Lemon  Juice.  Procured  by  saturating  car- 
bonate of  lime  with  lemon  juice  and  decomposing  it  again  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid.  An  ounce  dissolved  in  a pint  of  water 
is  about  equal  in  strength  to  lemon  juice.  It  is  antiseptic,  anti- 
scorbutic, refreshing,  slightly  diuretic,  and  an  antidote  to  nar- 
cotic poisons,  such  as  belladonna.  Dose  from  iqx  to  ^ss  in  ^iv 
of  water.  The  tartaric  acid  is  often  sold  instead  of  it,  as  it 
closely  resembles  it,  and  is  much  lower  in  price. 

Acidum  Formicarum.  New.  Acid  of  Ants.  Procured  by  in- 
fusing half  a pound  of  ants  in  two  pints  of  boiling  water,  press- 
ing out  the  liquor,  and  straining.  It  is  said  to  be  stimulant 
but  is  not  used.  _ 

Acidum  Hydrochloricum.  New.  See  Acidum  Muriaticum. 

Acidum  LIydro-Cyanicum.  P.  Hydro-cyanic,  or  Prussic  Acid 
One  part  of  the  strong  acid  with  eight  parts  and  a half  by 
weight  or  six  parts  by  volume  of  water  is  the  medicinal  acid. 
Dr.  Ure  says,  the  specific  gravity  should  be  0.QQ6,  or  0-997* 
It  is  liquid,  colourless,  transparent,  and  has  a powerful  deleterious 
odour,  like  that  of  bitter  almonds,  with  a taste  at  first  cooling, 
but  afterwards  acrid  and  irritating.  Dose  from  two  drops  to 
eight  drops  of  the  diluted  acid  in  dyspepsia,  phthisis,  &c.  It  is 
also  antispasmodic.  As  a lotion,  it  is  said  to  be  good  in  impe- 
tigo and  acne  rosacea. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  stupor,  nausea,  dilated  pupils, 
syncope,  and  death.  The  best  antidotes  are  diffusible  stimu- 
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lants,  such  as  hot  brandy  and  water,  turpentine,  camphor,  liquid 
ammonia,  &c. 

Acidum  Muriaticum.  L.  E.  D.  Muriatic  or  Elydrochloric  Acid, 
Spirit  of  Salt.  Procured  from  common  salt  by  distilling  it  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  water  over  a water  bath.  It  is  composed  of 
chlorine  or  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  and  hydrogen,  according  to  Sir 
H.  Davy.  It  is,  when  pure,  usually  transparent,  but  may  have  a 
yellow  tinge  without  being  very  impure.  It  is  sometimes  adul- 
terated with  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  be  detected  by  muriate  of 
barytes,  which  produces  a white  precipitate.  It  is  an  excellent 
tonic  in  dyspepsia,  fevers,  worms,  cutaneous  eruptions,  in  doses  of 
from  to  tqxx  in  barley  water,  or  infusion  of  quassia.  It  is 
also  used  in  gargles,  and  injections  in  cynanche  and  syphilis. 

Acidum  Muriaticum  Dilutum.  D.  Sp.  gr.  1-000. 

Acidum  Nitricum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Nitric  Acid,  or  Aquafortis. 
Acidum,  nitrosum.  O.  Procured  by  treating  nitrate  of  potass 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling.  It  is  tonic,  diuretic,  antisi- 
philitic,  and  antiseptic.  The  dose  is  from  TT^ij  to  u\v  diluted 
with  water,  and  sucked  through  a quill  or  a glass  tube  in  order 
to  preserve  the  teeth,  in  chronic  hepatitis,  cachexia,  dyspepsia, 
typhus,  lues,  &c.  As  a lotion  to  ifej  of  water  in  old,  foetid,  or 
spongoid  ulcers.  In  fumigation,  to  destroy  contagion,  place  ^iv 
with  ^ij  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a saucer  and  set  it  on  a pipkin 
filled  with  hot  sand,  when  the  acid  will  come  over  in  vapour. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  burning  sensations  in  the 
throat  and  stomach,  excessive  vomiting,  obstinate  constipation, 
and  great  torture  in  going  to  stool.  The  best  antidotes  are 
large  doses  of  calcined  magnesia,  or  soap  mixed  with  water  oi- 
barley  water.  Blood-letting  and  purgatives  when  there  are 
symptoms  of  inflammation. 

Acidum  Nitricum  Dilutum.  L.  Diluted  Nitric  Acid.  This  is 
prepared  by  adding  of  nitric  acid  to  ^ix  of  water.  The  dose 
is  x t0  'ni  xxx  hi  giij  ounces  of  water,  sweetened  with  sugar 
in  the  same  cases  as  the  last. 

Acidum  Nitrosum.  E.  D.  and  A.  N.  Dilutum.  Nitrous  Acid. 
This  is  of  a brown  red  colour,  while  nitric  acid  is  colourless. 
Its  properties  and  dose  are  the  same  as  the  nitric  acid. 

Acidum  Nitro-muriaticum.  New.  Nitro-muriatic  Acid.  Aqua 
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regia.  O.  Procured  by  mixing  ^xvj  of  nitric  acid  with  ^iv  of 
chlorate  of  soda,  or  ibij  of  hydrocholoric  acid  with  ifej  of  nitric 
acid.  Dissolves  gold.  Used  as  a bath  in  hepatic  and  syphilitic 
complaints,  §iv  each  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acid  to  ibss  of  water. 
According  to  Dr.  Paris  this  can  only  act  on  the  bowels. 

Acidum  Oxalicum.  New.  Oxalic  Acid,  or  Acid  of  Sugar.  Pro- 
cured by  dissolving  one  part  of  refined  sugar  in  four  parts  of 
nitric  acid,  and  slowly  distilling  about  one  part  of  the  whole. 
The  crystals  are  then  obtained  by  evaporating  the  liquor  that 
remains  in  the  retort.  The  crystals  closely  resemble  Epsom 
salts,  but  will  change  ink  to  a light  brown,  while  it  remains 
unchanged  by  the  salts.  Used  to  clean  boot-tops,  and  to  adul- 
terate punch  acids.  Refreshing  and  slightly  diuretic  in  doses  of 
H\x  to  npxx  diluted  in  water. 

Poisonous  in  doses  above  half  an  ounce,  producing  nausea,  burning 
pain  in  the  stomach,  smarting  in  the  throat,  retching,  vertigo, 
convulsions,  and  death.  The  best  antidote  is  chalk  and  water, 
which  will  form  oxalate  of  lime,  that  must  be  evacuated  by 
emetics. 

Acidum  Oxymumaticum.  See  Chlorine.  P. 

Acidum  Prussicum.  See  Acidum  Hydrocyanicum. 

Acidum  Succinicum.  D. — A.  Succini.  E.  P.  Succinic  Acid.  Sal 
succini.  O.  Procured  from  amber  by  distillation.  Antispas- 
modic,  sudorific,  and  diuretic,  in  doses  of  gr.  v to  3j  in  hysteria, 
hypochondriasis,  and  paralysis.  Rarely  used. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Sulphuric  Acid,  Vitriolic  acid 
or  oil  of  vitriol , Acidum  vitriolicum.  O.  Procured  by  mixing 
one  part  of  nitiate  of  potass  with  nine  parts  of  sulphur,  burning 
them  in  leaden  chambers  with  wnter  at  the  bottom,  to  take  up 
the  acid  when  formed,  and  then  evaporating  and  distilling.  It 
is  externally  stimulant,  rubefaciant,  and  escharotic.  In  the  pro- 
portion of  5j  to  Jj  of  hogs  lard,  it  is  used  in  sprains,  rheumatism^ 
itch,  &c.  but  is  apt  to  burn  the  linen.  When  exposed  to  the 
air  it  absorbs  water  so  rapidly  as  to  double  its  weight  in  a month. 
It  freezes  sooner  than  water,  and  is  apt  in  consequence  to  burst 
the  carboys  m winter. 

Adulteration.  The  ordinary  acid  is  usually  adulterated  with  sul- 
phate of  lead  and  potass.  Sp.  grav.  should  be  1.84  or  1.85. 
Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum.  E.  Aromatic  Sulphuric 
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Acid,  or  Aromatic  elixir  of  vitriol.  Prepared  by  gradually 
dropping  ^vj  of  sulphuric  acid  into  Ibij  of  rectified  spirit.  Digest 
in  a close  vessel,  with  a gentle  heat  for  three  days,  and  then 
add  bruised  cinnamon  bark  gjss,  bruised  ginger  3j.  Digest  in  a 
close  vessel  for  six  days,  and  filter  through  paper.  An  excellent 
stomachic,  tonic,  and  stimulant,  in  nervous  and  dyspeptic  cases 
combined  with  bark,  quassia,  or  alone  in  doses  of  nqx  to  i^xxx 
diluted  with  water. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum  Dilutum.  L.  E.  D.  Diluted  Sulphuric 
Acid,  or  Elixir  of  vitriol.  Prepared  by  adding  gradually  one 
part  of  sulphuric  acid  to  fourteen  parts  of  distilled  water. 
Astringent,  tonic,  and  refreshing,  in  doses  of  ir\x  to  tqxxx  in 
infusion  of  roses,  sucked  through  a quill  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
for  colliquative  sweats,  haemoptysis,  epistaxis,  menorrhagia, 
and  in  diabetes,  dyspepsia,  hectic,  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  As 
a collyrium  in  atonic  ophthalmia,  and  as  an  injection  in  chronic 
gonorrhoea.  In  sore  throats  as  a gargle  one  or  two  parts  to 
eight  of  water. 

Acidum  Tartaricum.  L.  P.  Tartaric  Acid.  Crystals  of  tartar. 
Procured  by  boiling  two  pounds  of  supertartrate  of  potass  in  two 
gallons  of  water,  adding  one  pound  of  prepared  chalk,  and  to 
the  sediment,  after  washing  it  tasteless,  a pound  of  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  a gallon  of  boiling  distilled  water.  Set  it 
aside  for  24  hours,  then  filter  and  evaporate.  Antiseptic,  diu- 
retic, and  refreshing,  in  doses  of  gr.  v to  gr.  x,  or  or  5ij  to 
ifej  of  fluid  in  fever,  scurvy,  haemorrhage. 

Adulterated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  be  detected  by  dissolv- 
ing it  in  distilled  water  and  precipitating  by  muriate  of  barytes. 

Aconiti  Folia.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Leaves  of  Wolfsbane,  or  Monkshood. 
Aconilum  napellus , A.  cammarum , and  A.  anthora , for  all  these 
sorts  are  used.  They  are  bitter,  acrid,  narcotic,  anodyne,  su- 
dorific, diuretic,  and  deobstruant.  Dose  from  gr.  j to  gr.  x 
twice  a day  in  scrofula,  cancer,  schirrus,  gout,  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, syphilitic  nodes,  amaurosis,  and  paralysis.  The  extract  or 
the  tincture  is  more  uniform  in  strength  than  the  leaves. 

Poisonous,  producing  sense  of  acrid  heat  and  numbness  in  the 
throat  and  lips,  nausea,  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  vertigo, 
delirium,  and  death.  The  best  antidotes  are  emetics  and  acid- 
ulous diluents,  and  cordials.  No  test — Beck,  Med.  Jurispr . 
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Aconitine.  New.  An  alkali  discovered  by  M.  Brandes,  contain- 
ing the  narcotic  principle  of  the  aconite. 

Acorus  Calamus.  P.  Sweet-scented  Flag.  Calamus  aromaticus. 
The  root  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  stomachic.  Dose  from  3j  to 
5 j in  dyspepsia. 

ActvEA  Spicata.  P.  Herb  Christopher,  or  Bane  Berries.  The  root 
used  for  making  issue-peas  in  veterinary  medicine.  It  is  a 
vulnerary  astringent. 

Adeps  Anguilla.  A.  Anseris  ; A.  Galling  ; A.  Hominis 
See  Eel-oil  ; Goose-grease  ; and  Human-fat. 

Adeps  Preparata.  L.  E.  D.  Prepared  Hogs-Lard.  Adeps  suil- 
lus,  axunge.  Composed  of  62  parts  elain  and  38  stearin. 

Melts  at  97°*  Insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol  ; but  unites  with 

alkalies,  and  forms  soap.  In  making  ointments  with  lard ; 
but  extracts,  tinctures,  and  infusions,  will  not  incorporate  per- 
fectly. 

Adhesive  Plaster.  Melt  together  ibj  of  litharge  plaster,  or  dia- 
chylon, 3 jv  of  yellow  resin,  ^ss  °f  common  turpentine,  and 
spread  it  while  liquid  on  strips  of  linen  or  calico.  A number 
of  formulae  are  given  with  varying  proportions  of  litharge,  resin, 
and  turpentine : of  the  latter  a smaller  proportion  is  better  for 
warm  climates  and  in  hot  weather. 

Baynton s adhesive  plaster  is  made  with  ibj  litharge  plaster  and 
5vj  yellow  resin;  as  it  is  sold  spread,  apothecaries  seldom 
make  it  themselves. 

Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris.  Maiden  Hair.  Various  species 
of  wall  and  rock  ferns  under  this  name  are  used  by  herbalists  as 
pectorals  and  astringents  in  phthisis,  &c. 

JEgopodium  PodagraRia.  Gout  wort,  Ashweed,  or  Herb  Gerard. 
Is  said  to  be  beneficial  in  gout. 

.ZErugq.  L.  E.  I).  Crude  Verdigris,  or  Subacetate  of  Copper.  Pre- 
pared by  moistening  plates  of  copper  with  sour  wine,  or  with 
vinegar,  tartar,  and  common  salt.  It  is  tonic  and  emetic,  but 
rarely  used.  Externally  escharotic,  but  chiefly  useful  as  a lo- 
tion in  bad  cases  of  tetter.  English  verdigris,  as  it  is  called, 
consists  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  acetate  of  lead. 

Poisonous,  producing  a dry  feeling  of  strangulation,  cholic,  bloody 
stools,  cramps,  retching,  great  thirst,  constant  spitting  of  coppery 
matter,  &c.  The  best  antidote  is  large  doses  of  sugar  and  water, 
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or  syrup.  Test  with  prussiate  of  potass,  which  gives  a brown 
precipitate. 

Aerugo  Preparata.  D.  P.  Prepared,  or  Purified  Verdigris. 
Tonic  in  doses  from  gr.  £ to  gr.  ss ; emetic  from  gr.  j to  gr.  ij. 
It  has  been  given  as  an  emetic  in  mania,  &c.  hut  is  too  violent 
to  he  safe:  As  a wash  in  scorbutic  ulcers  and  chancres,  it  is 

useful. 

AEsculi  Hippocastani  Cortex.  D.  Bark  of  the  Horse  Chesnut. 
A febrifuge  tonic  and  astringent  bitter,  in  doses  of  ^ss  to  5 j of 
the  powder,  or  gjss  to  ^ij  of  the  strained  decoction  in  intermittent ; 
hut  inferior  to  bark  : externally  as  a lotion  in  gangrene. 

iEscuLiNE.  New . An  alkali  recently  discovered  in  the  hark  of  the 
AEsculus  Hippocastanum,  and  supposed  to  he  febrifuge. 

Aether  Aceticus.  P.  Acetic  Ether.  Procured  by  distilling  3000 
pts.  of  alcohol  with  2000  pts.  of  vinegar  and  625  pts.  of  sul- 
phuric acid ; treating  the  first  4000  pts.  that  comes  over  with  a 
small  portion  of  subcarbonate  of  potass,  and  re-distilling  3000  pts. 
It  is  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  sedative,  in  doses  of  nqxv  to 
^ss  in  cholic,  dyspepsia,  drunkenness. 

Aether  Hydrochloricus,  or  JE.  Muriaticus.  P.  Hydrochloric, 
or  Muriatic  Ether.  Procured  by  distilling  in  W olfe’s  apparatus 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  muriatic  acid  at  25°  Cent.  Seldom 
used. 

AEther  Nitricus.  P.  JE.  Nitrosus.  D.  Nitric,  or  Nitrous 
Ether.  Procured  by  distilling  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  nitrous 
acid.  Sp.  gr.  900.  Very  volatile.  Seldom  used. 

Aether  Nitricus  Alcoalisatus.  P.  See  Spiritus  AEtheris 
Nitrici. 

Aether  Piiosphoratus.  P.  Phosphorated  Ether.  Procured 
bv  putting  ^ijss  of  phosphorus  cut  into  small  pieces  in  a 
bottle  containing  tbj  of  sulphuric  acid,  setting  it  aside  for  a 
month,  well  stopped,  and  occasionally  shaking  it.  It  is  stimu- 
lant, and  tonic  in  doses  of  iqv  to  iqxxxvj  in  phthisis,  atony, 
marasmus,  and  internal  inflammations  when  the  danger  is  ex- 
treme. 

AEther  Rectificatus.  L.  JE.  SuLPiiuiiicus.  E.  Rectified  Sul- 
phuric Ether.  Procured  by  dissolving  ^ss  of  fused  potass  in  3ij 
of  distilled  water,  adding  ^xiv  of  sulphuric  ether,  shaking  it  till 
they  are  mixed,  and  distilling  over  ^xij  at  a heat  of  120°  F ahr. 
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Add  to  this  ^ix  of  distilled  water,  and,  leaving  it  to  subside,  pour 
off  the  floating  rectified  ether. 

Decomposition.  The  fused  potass  attracts  the  acid,  and  tends  to 
prevent  the  water  from  becoming  too  volatile. 

It  is  very  inflammable,  and  accidents  may  happen  in  pouring  it  out 
by  candle-light.  It  is  hot,  pungent,  fragrant,  volatile,  and  an 
excellent  diffusible  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  in  doses  of  rqxx 
to  ^jss  in  water,  in  spasms,  convulsions,  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
hypochondria,  cephalalgia,  and  nervous  pains.  Externally  it  is 
refrigerant,  stimulant,  and,  when  prevented  from  evaporating, 
rubefaciant  in  head-ache,  tooth-ache,  and  rheumatism.  When 
rectified  with  manganese,  it  may  be  dropt  into  the  ear,  in  ear-ache 
and  deafness. 

Adulterated  sometimes  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  these 
may  be  discovered  by  the  spec.  grav.  pure  ether  being  *732. 

.Ether  Sulphuricus.  L.  D.  P.  Sulphuric  or  Vitriolic  Ether. 
JEther  vitriolicus.  O.  Procured  by  putting  into  a glass  retort  ifejss 
of  rectified  spirit,  and  pouring  over  it  gradually  the  same  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid,  keeping  the  heat  under  120°  Fahr.  and 
then  distilling  over  a sand  heat  of  200°. 

The  decomposition  has  still  to  be  discovered,  though  some  maintain, 
and  others  deny,  that  the  acid  is  decomposed.  It  has  similar 
properties  to  the  preceding. 

.Ether  Sulphuricus  cum  Alcohole  Aromaticus.  E.  Aromatic 
Sulphuric  Ether  with  Alcohol.  Prepared  by  digesting  for  seven 
days  each  of  cinnamon  bark,  and  of  cardamom  seeds  bruised,  ^ij 
of  long  pepper  ground,  Ibijss  of  sulphuric  ether  with  alcohol,  and 
filtering  through  paper.  A warm  aromatic  stimulant  and 
stomachic  in  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  and  debility,  in  doses  of  ^ss  to 
^ij  in  bitter  infusions. 

AZther  V itriolicus.  O.  See  .Ether  Sulphuricus. 

Etiiiops  Maetialis.  O.  See  Oxydum  Ferri  Nigrum.  P. 

Ethiops  Mineralis.  O.  See  Sulphuretum  Hydrargyri  Ni- 
grum. Ethiops  mineral  is  used  in  farriery. 

Ethiops  Antimonialis  Rebuctus.  O.  Antimonial  Ethiops  Re- 
duced. Prepared  by  grinding  in  a mortar  Ibss  of  antimony  and 
sethiops  mineral.  In  the  skin  diseases  of  horses  and  cattle,  in 
the  dose  of  5j  or  more,  twice  a day. 
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JEthusa  Cynapium.  H.  Fools’  Parsley,  or  Lesser  Hemlock.  Common 
in  corn-fields  and  road-sides,  and  may  be  distinguished  from 
parsley  by  its  nauseous  smell  when  bruised. 

Poisonous , producing  heat  in  the  throat,  thirst,  vomiting,  diarrhoea, 
vertigo,  numbness,  delirium,  and  death.  The  best  antidotes  are 
emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  copious  draughts  of  vinegar  and 
water. 

.ZEthusa  Meum.  H.  Spignel,  or  Bawd  Money.  Grows  on  dry  ele- 
vated pastures.  The  roots  and  seeds  acrid,  aromatic,  and  carmina- 
tive. Used  in  ague,  and  as  an  emenagogue. 

Agaric.  See  Boletus. 

Agrimonia  Eupatoria.  D.  P.  Agrimony,  a native  herb,  common 
by  hedges  and  borders  of  corn-fields,  flowering  in  June  and  July, 
when  it  should  be  gathered.  Is  sub-aromatic,  slightly  astringent, 
and  bitterish,  in  doses  of  3j  to  jj  or  more,  of  the  powder,  twice 
or  thrice  a day,  or  in  tea,  ad  libitum,  in  cutaneous  eruptions, 
dyspepsia,  and  phthisis ; but  little  used  except  by  old  •women. 

Ague  Drop,  or  Tasteless  Ague  Drop,  an  empirical  medicine,  the 
same  as  Liquor  Arsenicalis,  which  see. 

Alchemilla  V ulgaris.  P.  and  A.  Alpina.  H.  Common  and  Alpine 
Lady’s  Mantle.  Common  native  herbs : astringent  and  vulnerary, 
but  little  used. 

Alcohol.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Spirit  of  Wine.  Procured  by  distilling  from 
a gallon  of  rectified  spirit,  and  Ifeiij  of  subcarbonate  of  potass, 
spec.  gr.  -815.  In  doses  of  to  ^ij  or  more,  properly  diluted, 
and,  repeated  occasionally,  is  a powerful  diffusible  stimulant, 
and  sedative  in  typhus,  gangrene,  and  other  asthenic  diseases. 
Externally  in  fomentations. 

Alcohol  Ammonia tum.  O.  See  Spiritus  Ammonle. 

Alexipiiarmics  and  Alexiterics.  O.  Medicines  to  counteract 
poisons. 

Alisma  Plantago.  H.  Great  Water  Plantain.  The  root  said  to 
have  cured  hydrophobia  in  Russia  ; but  has  not  been  successful 
elsewhere. 

Alkanet  Root.  The  root  of  Anchusa  tinctorici,  brought  usually 
from  France,  but  the  Rest  is  from  India.  It  should  be  kept  in  a 
dry  place,  and  not  much  handled.  It  is  used  to  colour  hair  oils, 
and  lip-salves ; and  tends  also  to  preserve  them. 
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Alkekenge.  Winter  Cherry.  Physalis  alkekengi.  P.  The  fruit 
diuretic,  eccoprotic,  and  lithontriptic,  in  nephritis,  dysuria, 
ascites,  &c. 

Allii  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Garlic.  Allium  sativum . Stimulant, 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  anthelmintic,  in  doses  of 
£ss  to  jij  of  the  juice,  with  milk  or  sugar  ; or  one  to  four  cloves, 
swallowed  in  the  morning,  fasting,  for  worms,  dropsy,  asthma, 
&c.  The  juice  added  to  oil  of  almonds,  and  dropped  into  the 
ears,  is  good  in  a tonic  deafness.  At  present  little  used. 

Allspice.  See  Pimenta. 

Almond  Cake.  See  Amygdalae  Placenta. 

Almond  Paste.  A cosmetic  for  softening  the  skin,  is  made  by  heat- 
ing in  a mortar  ^iv  of  bitter  almonds,  blanched,  with  the  strongest 
spirit  of  lavender,  or  Hungary  water,  into  a very  smooth,  fine 
paste ; add  to  this  §j  of  the  best  drained  honey,  ;|ss  of  the  best 
almonds  or  orris  powder,  then  beat  the  whole  again.  It  will 
keep  a year  good ; but  if  mixed  with  eggs  or  milk,  or  ox-gall,  it 
will  spoil  in  a month. 

Almond  Powder.  See  Amygdala  Placenta. 

Almonds.  See  Amygdalae. 

Aloes  Extractum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Aloes.  Aloespicata  ; A.  socotrina; 
A.  perfoliata  ; A.  vulgaris  ; A.  Hepatica.  The  extract  is  pro- 
cured from  these  various  species  of  aloe.  The  Socotrine,  or  Cape 
aloes,  is  reddish  brown,  and  aromatic  ; the  common,  hepatic,  or 
Barbadoes  aloes,  which  is  now  but  little  used,  is  lighter  coloured, 
and  has  a stronger  odour.  Soluble  in  water  and  weak  acids,  but 
more  perfectly  in  alcohol.  It  is  a bitter  stimulating  cathartic, 
acting  on  the  colon  and  rectum,  in  doses  of  gr.  v to  3j,  twice 
a day,  in  constipation,  hysteria,  worms,  amenorrhcea,  &c.  Alka- 
line salts  and  soap  render  its  operation  milder.  It  is  alterative 
and  stomachic,  in  doses  of  gr.  ij  to  gr.  iij  with  assafcetida,  in 
dyspepsia,  &c.  Asa  clyster  for  worms,  ^j  boiled  in  milk. 

Adulterated  with  common  resin,  or  inferior  aloes ; but  its  purity  is 
easily  ascertained  by  the  smell,  or  b}r  its  dissolving  without  re- 
siduum, in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol. 

Aloes  Cabalina.  Horse  aloes.  This  is  an  impure  sort  of  aloes, 
procured  from  a decoction  of  the  leaves,  and  is  of  a rank 
foetid  odour.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a cheap  purgative  by  farriers, 
or  to  adulterate  the  socotrine  aloes.  The  dose  for  a horse  is  *ss 

to  Bj- 
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Alterative  Medicines  are  those  which  act  mildly,  and  produce  a 
gradual  change  in  the  system ; such  as  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum,  and 
chamomile,  and  small  doses  of  the  preparations  of  mercury  and 
antimony,  or  of  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  rhubarb,  &c. 

AltiijE^e  Folia  et  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Marsh  Mallow  Leaves  and 
Root.  Althaea  officinalis.  Demulcent,  emollient,  and  lubricating, 
in  cough,  hoarseness,  stone,  strangury,  ardor  urinae,  &c. ; given 
in  infusion  or  decoction,  ad  libitum.  As  a gargle,  injection, 
or  enema,  it  is  soothing ; and  suppurative  as  a cataplasm  in 
phlegmon. 

Alum.  Common  alum  is  sold  in  lumps.  Roche  alum  is  from  Syria, 
and  in  small  pieces,  covered  with  a reddish  efflorescence,  which  is 
imitated  in  the  case  of  common  alum,  by  moistening  it,  and 
shaking  it  with  armenian  bole.  Roman  alum  has  both  the  reddish 
efflorescence,  and  the  fracture  is  also  reddish. 

Alum  Curd.  Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  with  a bit  of  alum,  till  a 
curd  forms.  As  an  anodyne  for  ophthalmia. 

Alumen.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Alum.  Super-sulphate  of  alumine  and 
potass.  Obtained  from  slate  clay,  by  roasting,  adding  potash  ley, 
or  urine,  and  evaporating.  It  is  composed  of  36*85  super-sul- 
phate of  alumine,  18*15  of  sulphate  of  potass,  and  4*500  of 
water.  It  is  astringent,  tonic,  antiseptic,  in  doses  of  gr.  x to  3j 
as  a tonic  in  diarrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  and  haemorrhage.  Externally 
in  solution  for  spongy  gums,  ophthalmia,  prolapsus,  &c.  Asa  gar- 
gle, 3j  to  3iv  and  ^iij  of  honey.  Asa  collyrium,  3j  to  ^iv  of  rose 
water.  Alum  whey  is  made  with  spj  of  powder  to  a pint  of  hot 
milk  with  sugar,  a tea-cupful  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

It  must  not  be  mixed  with  alkalies,  or  alkaline  salts,  nor  with  galls, 
lime,  superacetate  of  lead,  the  salts  of  mercury,  lime-water,  or 
magnesia. 

Alumen  Exsiccatum.  L.  E.  P.  Burnt  Alum.  Alumen  ustum.  D. 
Prepared  by  melting  alum  with  a gentle  heat,  till  it  ceases  to 
boil.  The  properties  of  this  are  much  the  same  as  the  former, 
as  it  is  only  alum  deprived  of  its  water.  In  doses  of  3j  it  allays 
the  pain  of  colica  pictonum.  Externally  as  a styptic  and  mild 
escharotic  for  slight  haemorrhages,  or  fungous  ulcers,  warts,  &c. 

Alumina,  or  Alumine,  an  earth  procured  by  dissolving  alum  in  water, 
and  adding  liquor  of  potass  or  ammonia  till  the  alumine  is  de- 
posited. Painters  use  it  as  a basis  for  paint. 
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Amber.  White  amber  in  powder  is  given  as  a balsamic,  in  doses  of 
3j  to  ^j,  in  leucorrheea,  gleet,  &c.  The  more  impure  specimens 
are  used  for  distilling  oil  of  amber.  Liquid  amber , which  is  used 
in  perfumery,  and  a very  different  substance,  is  procured  by  in- 
cision, from  a tree. 

Ambergris.  Ambra  cinerea.  P.  Is  chiefly  used  in  perfumery,  and 
comes  from  Holland  and  the  East  and  West  Indies.  That  which 
is  grey,  very  light,  and  easy  to  break,  is  the  best;  that  which  isv 
brown  or  black,  heavy,  and  difficult  to  break,  being  inferior.  In 
doses  of  gr.  iij  to  gr.  x it  is  antispasmodic,  nervine,  and  said  to 
be  aphrodisiac.  The  Codex  directs  both  a simple  and  an  etherial 
tincture. 

Adidterated  with  wax,  storax,  gums,  and  white  writing  sand,  which 
may  be  detected  by  a magnifying  glass,  or  by  thrusting  into  the 
pieces  a hot  needle,  and  observing  the  odour. 

Amerette.  P.  Seeds  of  the  Hibiscus  abelmoschus.  A stimulant 
in  tinea  capitis,  and  a cosmetic  for  eruptions  of  the  face. 

Amidine.  New.  A chemical  substance  procured  from  starch,  and  in- 
termediate between  it  and  gum. 

Ammi.  P.  The  seeds  of  Sison  ammi , and  S.  amomum.  Warm, 
stimulant,  and  carminative,  in  dyspepsia. 

Ammonia.  The  volatile  alkali,  which  exists  pure  only  in  the  state  of 
gas,  and  must  be  collected  over  mercury.  It  is  proved  to  consist 
of  hydrogen  and  azote,  united. 

Ammoniacum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Ammoniac,  or  gum  ammoniac,  a gum- 
resin,  procured  from  the  Heracleum  gummiferum.  It  is  bitter, 
acrid,  stimulant,  and  expectorant,  in  doses  of  gr.  x to  35s  for 
chronic  catarrh,  asthma,  difficult  expectoration,  and  hysteria. 
In  larger  doses  it  is  purgative.  Externally  it  is  discutient,  and 
promotes  the  resolution  of  tumours,  and  dissolved  in  vinegar, 
forms  a stimulant  ointment  or  plaster  for  hydrarthrosis,  &c. 

Adulterated  with  common  resin,  but  may  be  purified  by  softening 
it  in  a bladder,  immersed  in  boiling  water,  taking  care  not  to 
volatilize  it  too  much,  and  then  straining  it.  The  tears,  or  Gtdice 
ammoniaci,  are  the  best  sort,  and  sell  a third  higher  than  the 
lumps,  which  are  very  impure.  The  tears  ought  to  be  white, 
clear,  and  dry. 

Ammonlze  Acetas  Liquidus.  P.  Liquid  Acetate  of  Ammonia, 
similar  to  spirit  of  Mindererus,  and  employed  as  an  excitant. 
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diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  deobstruant,  in  catarrh,  rheumatism, 
gout,  hysteria,  spasm,  and  exanthematous  fevers,  in  doses  of  ^ss 
to  £ij  in  a few  ounces  of  any  vehicle. — See  Liquor  Ammonia 
Acetatis.  L. 

Ammonia  Murias.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  or  Sal 
Ammoniac.  Procured  in  the  East  by  subliming  the  soot  formed 
by  burning  the  dung  of  camels ; and  in  Europe  by  directly  com- 
bining ammonia  and  the  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  decomposing 
the  sulphate  of  ammonia  by  means  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  soda, 
or  the  muriates  of  lime  and  magnesia  by  means  of  ammonia. 
It  is  said  to  consist  of  chlorine  and  ammonium  (the  supposed 
base  of  ammonia.)  Chiefly  used  in  external  applications,  as  a 
refrigerant  in  inflammations,  or  as  a discutient  and  resolvent  in 
the  proportion  of  3j  to  Ibj  of  liquid.  In  head-ache,  a lotion  made 
of  3j  in  3j  of  alcohol  and  “|ix  of  water  is  useful.  Internally  as 
an  aperient,  vermifuge,  deobstruant,  and  diaphoretic,  in  disorders 
of  the  primae  viae  in  doses  of  gr.  x to  3j  in  any  vehicle,  not  con- 
taining the  sulphuric  or  nitric  acids,  nor  any  of  the  carbonates, 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  acetate  of  lead. 

Adulterated  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  may  be  detected  by 
muriate  of  barytes,  which  will  throw  down  a precipitate.  When 
pure,  a low  heat  will  wholly  volatilize  it. 

Ammonite  Suecarbonas.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Subcarbonate  of  Ammonia. 
Sal  volatile,  and  Ammonia  preparata.  O.  Prepared  by  mixing 
ibj  of  muriate  of  ammonia  with  ibjss  of  prepared  chalk  dried,  and 
then  subliming  them  by  a heat  gradually  increased  till  it  becomes 
red.  It  contains  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  alkali,  and  is  soluble 
in  thrice  its  weight  of  cold  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  It  is 
strongly  antacid,  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  diaphoretic,  in 
doses  of  gr.  v to  gr.  xv  in  pill  or  in  any  bland  fluid,  not  contain- 
ing potass,  magnesia,  acids,  acetates,  muriates,  or  carbonates.  It 
is  a good  antidote  to  acid  poisons.  It  is  emetic  in  doses  of  ^ss. 
Externally  it  is  epispastic,  corrosive,  and  resolvent  in  paralysis 
and  tumours.  In  syncope  and  hysteria  it  is  used  as  smelling  salts. 

Adulterated  with  the  residue  sold  by  the  gas  light  companies ; but 
if  it  has  any  fcetor,  it  may  be  removed  by  subliming  it  by  means 
of  powdered  charcoal.  Exposure  to  the  air  renders  it  opaque, 
friable,  and  bad. 

Ammoniaretum  Cupri.  E.  See  Cuprum  Ammoniatum.  L. 
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Amygdalae  AmaRjE  et  Bulges.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Bitter  and  Sweet 
Almonds.  The  fruit  of  two  varieties  of  the  Amygdalus  communis , 
or  almond-tree,  imported  from  Syria,  Barbary,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

Bitter  almonds  contain  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  addition  to  the 
constituents  of  sweet  almonds,  along  with  a narcotic  volatile  oil. 
The  distilled  water  has  long  and  justly  been  considered  poison- 
ous, in  so  small  a dose  as  thirty  drops.  When  eaten  in  quantity 
they  may  prove  injurious,  but  a few  seldom  occasion  inconveni- 
ence. The  best  antidotes  to  the  poison  are  brandy,  ammonia, 
and  turpentine. 

Sweet  almonds  are  similar  in  chemical  composition  to  human  milk, 
containing  54  parts  of  sweet  oil,  24  of  albumen,  6 of  sugar,  3 of 
gum,  with  traces  of  acetic  acid.  The  quantity  of  albumen  renders 
them  indigestible.  They  are  chiefly  used  in  form  of  emulsion, 
in  fever,  cough,  &c.,  or  as  a vehicle  for  more  active  remedies. 

Amygdalae  Placenta.  Almond  cake,  the  substance  which  remains 
after  expressing  the  oil  of  almonds.  This,  ground  with  or  without 
about  a fourth  of  its  weight  of  olive  oil,  and  finely  sifted,  forms 
the  common  almond  powder ; but  a better  sort  is  made  by  blanch- 
ing six  pounds  of  picked  bitter  almonds,  drying  and  beating  them, 
expressing  about  a pint  only  of  oil  from  them,  beating  them 
again  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  then  passing  them  through  a wire 
sieve.  The  powder  should  be  kept  from  air  and  moisture,  in  glass 
jars.  It  is  used  instead  of  soap  for  washing  the  hands.  The 
almond  cake,  when  distilled,  yields  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Amylum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Starch.  Prepared  from  wheat  flour,  by 
washing  it  in  running  water,  by  means  of  sacks,  to  separate  the 
gluten  which  remains  in  the  sacks,  while  the  starch  is  washed 
away  and  received  in  troughs,  where  by  fermentation  it  is  freed 
from  saccharine  and  extractive  matter,  and  is  left  in  a very  pure 
state.  Starch  is  a useful  demulcent  in  form  of  enema,  in  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  tenesmus,  and  disorders  of  the  rectum.  Frequently  ^ss 
to  ^j  of  opium  is  added.  Internally  in  cough  as  an  emollient,  ^j 
boiled  in  Ifcj  of  water.  The  ordinary  starch  being  mixed  with 
smalt  and  alum,  is  improper  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Adulterated  with  potatoe  starch,  and  other  substances ; but  its 
genuineness  may  be  proved  by  adding  a drop  or  two  of  the  alco- 
holic solution  of  iodine  to  its  aqueous  solution  ; when,  if  pure,  a 
blue  compound  will  form,  and  afterwards  precipitate, 
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Amyridis  Gileabensis  Resina  Liquipa.  E.  Balsam  of  Gilead. 
Produced  by  incision  from  the  Amyris  Gileadensis,  a tree  which 
is  a native  of  Abyssinia-,  and  naturalized  in  Syria.  The  incision 
of  a branch  yields  only  three  or  four  drops  a day ; whence  its 
high  price.  It  is  stimulant  and  expectorant,  in  doses  of  gr.  xv  to 
5 j ; but  seldom  used. 

Anacardium.  P.  See  Malacca  Bean. 

Anagallis.  See  Pimpernel. 

Analeptic  Pills.  See  James. 

Anchus®  Tinctoriae  Radix.  E.  D.  See  Alkanet  Root. 

Anderson’s  Pills.  Five  grains  each,  made  with  ^iv  of  aloes,  5SS 
of  jalap,  ^ij  of  scammony,  xxx  drops  of  oil  of  anise.  Several 
purgative  pills  are  called  Anderson’s,  but  are  all  similar  to  these. 

Anemone.  Crow-flower.  The  various  species  are  acrid,  and  some- 
times used  externally  as  rubefacients. 

Poisonous  internally,  and  produces  vomiting,  gripes,  inflammation, 
bloody  stools,  &c.  Barley-water  drank  largely  to  promote 
vomiting,  and  afterwards  strong  coffee,  is  the  best  treatment. 

Anethi  Semina.  L.  Dill  Seeds.  Seeds  of  Anethum  graveolens. 
Stimulant,  hypnotic,  and  carminative,  in  the  hiccough,  and 
bowel  complaints,  chiefly  of  infants.  Dose  of  the  powder  gr.  xv 
to  3jss;  in  infusion  to  5ij.  The  distilled  water  is  the  best 
preparation. 

Anethi  Fteniculi  Semina.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Seeds  of  Sweet  Fennel, 
Anethum  fceniculum.  Stimulant,  carminative,  and  said  to  be 
lactiferous,  in  doses  of  3j  to  of  the  powder,  or  5 j to  ^ij  to 
the  Ifej  of  water  in  infusion,  for  hooping-cough,  tormina,  vomit- 
ing, &c.  The  root  is  diuretic.  The  distilled  water  and  the  oil 
are  also  used. 

Angel  Water  is  brought  from  Portugal,  but  ought  to  be  made  if 
possible  by  the  perfumer  at  home,  by  shaking  together  a pint  of 
orange-flower  water,  a pint  of  rose  water,  half  a pint  of  myrtle- 
water,  and  34.  of  distilled  spirit  of  musk,  and  § j of  spirit  of  am- 
bergrise.  Heat  spoils  it,  and  cold  imprisons  the  perfume. 

Angelica  Arcii angelica  Radix.  E.  P.  Angelica  Root.  A 
warm,  bitterish,  aromatic,  tonic,  diaphoretic,  carminative,  and 
stimulant  in  doses  of  5SS  to  ^ijss  of  the  powder,  and  5 j to  513  of 
the  distilled  water,  in  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  hysteria,  &c.  but 
rarely  used  except  by  herbalists.  The  Atigelicci  sylvestris , I . 
or  Wild  Angelica,  is  also  used. 
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Angelica  Candied.  The  fresh  stalks,  after  boiling  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  are  put  into  a strong  syrup,  and  boiled  in  it  till  they  are 
done  enough.  Said  to  be  aphrodisiac. 

Angustura.  D.  See  Cusparia.  L.  4 

Anisette  de  Bourdeaux.  A celebrated  liqueur  prepared  by  distill- 
ing anise,  fennel,  and  coriander  seeds  previously  steeped  in  brandy 
with  sugar  and  one  half  water,  or  extemporaneously  by  rubbing 
up  six  drops  of  oil  of  anise  with  nine  ounces  of  white  sugar,  and 
adding  gradually  two  pints  of  brandy  or  rum,  and  four  pints  of 
water. 

Anisi  Semina.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Anise  Seeds,  Seeds  of  the  Pimpinella 
anisum.  A warm  aromatic  and  carminative, — that  grown  in 
Spain  being  the  best.  In  doses  of  gr.  xv  to  bruised,  it  is 
good  in  the  dyspepsia  and  gripes  of  infants.  In  infusion  ^jss  to 
ftj  of  water.  Indian  Aniseed,  lllicium  anisatum , P.  is  more 
fragrant. 

Anodyne  Necklaces  for  teething  children.  The  roots  of  Hyoscy- 
amus,  or  Jacob’s  Tears,  &c.  strung  like  beads. 

Anotta,  Annotta,  or  Arnotta,  corruptly  Ornetta.  A colour- 
ing material  produced  from  the  seeds  of  Bixa,  and  brought  from 
Spanish  America  in  cakes,  rolls,  or  eggs.  It  is  used  in  dyeing, 
as  rouge  for  the  face  by  ladies,  and  the  yellow  sorts  to  colour 
cheese.  Internally  astringent,  but  not  used. 

Antacids.  Medicines  which  remove  acidity.  See  Conspectus  of 
Prescriptions. 

Anthemidis  Flores.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Chamomile  Flowers.  Flowers  of 
the  Anthemis  nobilis.  An  aromatic  bitter,  tonic,  astringent,  sto- 
machic, and  carminative  in  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  cholic,  and  inter- 
mittent, in  doses  of  ^ss  to  izij  of  the  powder,  or  a tea-cupful  of 
the  infusion  thrice  a day.  Also  to  promote  the  operation  of 
emetics.  Externally  in  fomentations  and  cataplasms  as  an  emol- 
lient and  discutient.  It  is  also  used  in  enemata  for  cholic,  in- 
flammation of  the  rectum  and  lower  intestines.  Chamomile 
flowers  are  best  when  single  arid  large,  the  double  sort,  though 
more  showy,  being  weaker.  They  spoil  by  keeping. 

Anthemis  Cotula  et  Tinctoria.  P.  Mayweed  and  Ox-eye  are 
both  used  for  similar  purposes  to  the  former,  though  not  so 
good. 

Anti-aris.  See  Upas  Antiar. 

c 2 
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Anti-attrition.  The  patent  specifies  one  part  of  plumbago  to 
four  parts  of  hogs-lard,  or  other  grease,  well  mixed.  Another 
receipt  gives  of  camphor  to  Ifex  of  hogs-lard  coloured  with 
black-lead. 

Antidotes.  Medicines  given  to  counteract  poisons.  See  Conspectus 
of  Prescriptions. 

Antihectic  Draught.  O.  Prepared  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  tin 
and  pure  antimony,  adding  thrice  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
potass,  and  dephlagrating  it,  and  afterwards  washing  it.  Dose 
3j  to  3ij. 

Antimony,  or  Stibium,  or  Regulus  of  Antimony.  O.  A metal  found 
in  a crude  state  combined  with  sulphur,  but  is  purified  for  me- 
dicinal preparations. 

Antimonial  Powder.  See  Pulvis  Antimonialis. 

Antimonial  Wine.  See  Vinum  Antimoniale. 

Antimonii  Oxydum.  L.  P.  Oxide  of  Antimony.  Prepared  by 
dissolving  separately  in  water,  of  tartarized  antimony,  ^ij  of 
subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  then  mixing  the  fluids  and  boiling 
till  the  oxide  falls,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  water  and  dried. 

Decomposition.  The  ammonia  of  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia 
passes  over  to  the  tartaric  acid  and  the  potass,  forming  with 
them  a soluble  tartrate  of  ammonia  and  potass,  the  carbonic  acid 
escaping  in  the  form  of  gas,  while  the  white  protoxide  of  anti- 
mony is  thrown  down.  It  is  diaphoretic,  and  alterative  in  doses 
of  gr.  to  gr.  j in  any  vehicle  not  containing  nitric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  for  febrile  disorders.  Emetic  and  poisonous  in  larger  doses. 

Antimonii  Sulphuretum.  L.  E.  Sulphuret  of  Antimony,  or 
Common  Antimony.  In  100  parts  there  should  be  7^  anti- 
mony and  26  sulphur.  It  is  alterative,  diaphoretic,  and  laxative, 
in  doses  of  gr.  x to  3ij  in  scrofula,  tumefied  glands,  rheumatism, 
and  cutaneous  and  febrile  diseases,  when  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els have  been  first  evacuated,  as  it  acts  violently  if  it  meet  with 
an  acid.  In  the  East  it  is  used  to  paint  the  eye-brows  and  eye- 
lashes black. 

In  Farriery  it  is  given  to  horses  with  their  food,  in  the  dose  of  an 
ounce  a day  of  a preparation  called  liver  of  antimony,  made  by 
melting  two  parts  of  the  sulphuret  with  four  parts  of  carbonate 
of  potass.  This  is  mixed  with  moist  bran,  and  given  among 
oats  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  improves  their  coat  and  appe- 
tite wonderfully. 
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Adulterated  with  lead;  arsenic,  manganese,  and  iron,  or  smithy 
dust.  If  genuine,  it  will  entirely  vaporize  by  heat,  and  have 
no  smell  of  garlic.  It  should  not  be  bought  in  powder. 

Antimonii  Sulfhuretum  Pr.ecipitatum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Preci- 
pitated Sulphuret  of  Antimony.  The  Golden  sulphur  of'  anti- 
mony, and  Kermes  mineral,  are  much  the  same.  Prepared  by 
mixing  Ibij  of  triturated  sulphuret  of  antimony,  Oiv  of  liquor  of 
potass,  and  Oiij  of  distilled  water,  boiling  over  a slow  fire  for 
three  hours,  constantly  stirring  it  the  while,  and  adding  dis- 
tilled water  to  keep  up  the  measure.  Then  strain,  and  while  it 
is  warm  add  by  degrees  enough  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to  pre- 
cipitate the  powder,  which  is  to  be  washed  and  dried. 

Decomposition.  First,  the  potass  goes  over  to  the  sulphur,  and  the 
sulphuret  of  potass  thence  formed,  attracts  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water,  forming  a sulphuretted  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass ; second, 
the  antimony,  being  set  free  from  its  sulphur,  and  oxidized  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  water,  unites  with  the  hydro-sulphuret  of 
potass ; third,  the  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  potass,  and  the 
oxide  of  antimony  is  precipitated,  carrying  with  it  some  sulphur 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  form  the  preparation. 

It  is  alterative,  diaphoretic,  cathartic,  or  emetic,  according  to  the  dose, 
which  is  from  gr.  j to  gr.  v in  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions, 
rheumatism,  and  gout,  given  in  any  vehicle  not  containing  acids 
or  acidulous  salts,  e.  g.  conserve  of  roses. 

Adulterated  with  chalk,  sulphur,  &c.  and  coloured  with  Venetian 
red.  The  genuine  is  of  a bright  orange  colour,  wholly  vapori- 
zable by  heat,  and  does  not  effervesce  with  acids. 

Antimonii  Muri as.  See  Murias  Antimonii.  E.  D. 

Antimonii  Tartarizatum.  L.  Tartras  antimonii.  E.  Tartarum 
antimoniatum.  D.  Deuto-tartras  potassce  et  stihii.  P.  Tar- 
tar Emetic,  or  Tartarized  Antimony.  Prepared  by  mixing  ifej 
of  glass  of  antimony,  reduced  to  a very  subtle  powder  with  ifej 
of  supertartrate  of  potass,  and  throwing  the  mixture  by  degrees 
into  one  gallon  of  boiling  distilled  water,  continue  to  boil  and 
stir  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it  is  put  aside  to  cool,  then 
strain  and  evaporate  to  form  crystals.  For  the  former  process  of 
the  Lond.  Pharm.  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Hume,  see  Tartar 
Emetic. 

Decomposition . The  excess  of  acid,  in  the  supertartrate  of  potass, 
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unites  with  the  oxide  of  antimony  in  the  glass  of  antimony, 
forming  a tartrate  of  antimony  and  potass,  which,  according  to 
some,  ought  to  be  the  name.  Dr.  Paris  says  the  old  name  is 
proper.  It  is  emetic  in  doses  of  gr.  j to  gr.  iv  in  distilled  water ; 
alterative  and  diaphoretic  in  doses  of  gr.  ^ to  gr.  4-  or  more ; 
counter-irritant  in  fevers,  incipient  phthisis,  and  inflammations 
of  the  thorax,  given  as  ordinary  drink  from  gr.  ij  to  5 j,  or  even 
3j  diffused  in  Oij  of  water ; (Rasori  and  Borda  ;)  derivative  in 
form  of  ointment  ^iij  to  5j  of  lard,  the  size  of  a nut,  rubbed  in 
every  night  till  a crop  of  pimples  appear,  in  phthisis,  hysteria, 
paralysis,  hooping-cough,  &c.  (Jenner.) 

Adulterated  with  arsenic,  or  its  salts.  It  ought  always  to  be  pur- 
chased crystallized,  and  ought  not  to  deliquesce,  while  a solu- 
tion in  distilled  water  will  give  a gold  coloured  precipitate  with 
sulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  with  lime  water  a thick  white  pre- 
cipitate, which  will  dissolve  in  pure  nitric  acid. 

Antimonii  Vitrum.  L.  Glass  of  Antimony.  Antimonium  vitri - 
factum.  O.  Prepared  by  roasting  sulphuret  of  antimony  over  a 
slow  fire  till  it  emit  no  fumes,  and  then  melting  it  in  a brisk 
fire  into  a transparent  brown  coloured  glass.  In  doses  of  gr.  j 
to  gr.  ij  strongly  emetic,  but  its  operation  is  uncertain,  and  it  is 
never  used. 

Anti  Pertussis,  a nostrum  for  hooping-cough,  whose  basis  is  said 
to  be  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Antiscorbutics,  medicines  for  scurvy  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  . 
chiefly  alteratives,  and  herbs  of  the  cress  tribe.  See  Lignum. 

Antiseptics,  medicines  which  check  or  prevent  putrefaction,  gan- 
grene, &c. 

Antispasmodics,  medicines  for  spasms,  such  as  opium  and  nitrate  of 
silver.  See  Conspectus  of  Prescriptions. 

Anti-venereal  Drops,  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  a 
little  muriate  of  iron.  (Sciieele.) 

Apii  Petroselini  Radix.  E.  Root  of  common  Parsley.  Apiutn 
petroselinum.  Two  ounces  of  the  root  sliced  and  boiled  in  tbj 
of  water  down  to  ibss,  and  a glassful  taken  twice  or  thrice  a 
day  is  diuretic  and  aperient.  The  root  has  a sweetish,  warm, 
aromatic  taste.  The  leaves  are  said  to  resolve  coagulated  milk 
in  the  breasts. 

Aperients,  laxative  medicines.  See  Conspectus  of  Prescriptions. 
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Apoplective  Balsam,  is  prepared  by  grinding  together,  with  a 
little  sugar  2 dwts  of  civet,  and  2 dwts  of  musk  to  a fine  powder* 
then  add  60  drops  of  oil  of  lavender,  SO  drops  of  oil  of  rhodium, 
40  drops  of  oil  of  marjoram,  20  drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  40  drops 
of  oil  of  bergamot,  and  30  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon : then  melt 
gently,  along  with  an  ounce  of  bees’  wax,  four  ounces  of  new  oil 
of  mace,  and  when  it  is  half  cold  add  the  former  ingredients 
and  two  ounces  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  stirring  it  with  a wooden  spa- 
tula till  it  be  well  mixed  and  cold,  or  grind  it  with  a stone  on  a 
marble  slab.  It  may  be  kept  good  for  years  in  a wide-mouthed 
glass  bottle,  and  used  externally  to  the  nose  and  the  head  of  the 
apoplectic. 

Apozemes  are  compound  decoctions  containing  salts,  manna,  &c. 
The  common  draught  of  salts  and  senna  is  an  example,  or  the 
Apozema  laxans , P.  prepared  by  decocting  aa  §j  of  green  leaves 
of  borage,  buglos,  and  chicory,  ^ij  of  senna  leaves,  sjss  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  in  Ibij  of  boiling  water  for  half  an  hour,  then  strain  and 
add  ^j  of  syrup  of  senna  or  compound  syrup  of  apples. 

Aqua.  L.  E.  D.  Oxidmn  kydrogenii.  P.  Water  used  internally  is 
diuretic,  and  deobstruant ; externally,  when  cold,  as  a febrifuge 
and  powerful  tonic : when  warm,  in  fomentations,  &c.  It  is 
seldom  found  pure. 

Aqua  Acetatxs  Ammonia.  E.  D.  See  Liquor.  Acet.  Amm.  L. 

Aqua  Alcalina  Oxymuriatica.  D.  Oxymuriatic  Alcaline  Water. 
Prepared  by  mixing  ibij  muriate  of  soda  dried,  with  ibj  of  pow- 
dered manganese,  putting  them  into  a matrass,  adding  ibij  of 
water,  and  gradually  ibij  of  sulphuric  acid.  Transmit  the  gas 
thence  arising  through  a solution  of  §iv  carbonate  of  potass  in 
gxxix  of  water. 

Decomposition.  The  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid  in  the  salt, 
combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  manganese  sets  free  the  chlo- 
rine of  the  salt  which  combines  with  the  potass,  and  one  portion 
of  the  potass  gives  off  its  oxygen  to  one  portion  of  the  chlorine, 
• converting  it  into  chloric  acid  which  combines  with  the  unde- 
composed portion  of  the  potass,  the  potassium  uniting  with  the 
chlorine.  It  contains  58-3  of  chlorine,  and  3Q'2  of  potassium. 
It  is  given  as  a stimulant  in  syphilis,  typhus,  scarlatina,  &c.  in 
doses  of  5j  to  £ij  thrice  a day  in  any  vehicle  not  containing 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
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Aqua  Alumina  Composita.  O.  See  Liq.  Alum.  Comp.  L, 

Aqua  Ammonias.  E.  D.  See  Liq.  Ammon.  L. 

Aqua  Anethi.  L.  Dill  Water,  distilled  from  bruised  dill  seeds : 
same  properties  as  Anethi  Semina.  Dose  ^ij  to  3yj. 

Aqua  Calcis.  E.  D.  See  Liq.  Calc.  L. 

Aqua  Calcis  Composita.  D.  Prepared  by  macerating  for  two  davs 
without  heat,  ibss  of  guaiac,  of  liquorice  root  bruised,  3SS  of 
sassafras  bruised,  ^iij  of  coriander  seed,  and  tbvj  by  measure  of 
lime  water,  and  straining.  The  lime  water  is  decomposed  and 
spoiled  in  the  process.  Diaphoretic  in  doses  of  ^ij  to  5VJ  twice 
or  thrice  a day  in  syphilis,  scrofula,  &c. 

Aqua  Carui.  L.  Carraway  Water,  distilled  from  the  bruised  seeds. 
Carminative  in  doses  of  ^ij  to  3 vj  in  flatulence. 

Aqua  Cinnamomi.  L.  E.  D.  Cinnamon  Water,  distilled  from  the 
bark  bruised  and  macerated  for  a day.  Warm  aromatic  in  doses 
of  ^ij  to  gvj  in  hysteria,  dyspepsia,  &c. 

Aqua  Citri  Aurantii.  E.  Orange-peel  Water,  distilled  from 
orange-peel ; an  aromatic  in  doses  of  3J  to  3VJ  in  dyspepsia. 

Aqua  Citri  Medico.  E.  Lemon-peel  water,  similar  to  the  last. 

Aqua  Distillata.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Distilled  water  is  seldom  used  in 
making  up  prescriptions,  rain  or  spring  water  being  substituted. 
It  is  indispensable,  however,  to  use  distilled  water  when  a pre- 
scription contains  citric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  tartarized  antimony, 
nitrate  of  silver,  ammoniated  copper,  tartarized  iron,  nitro-oxide, 
or  oxy muriate  of  mercury,  ammonia,  acetate  of  lead,  potass, 
muriate  of  barytes,  wine  of  iron,  sulphate  of  iron,  or  sulphate  of 
zinc,  which  would  be  decomposed  and  spoiled  by  impure  water. 

Aqua  ex  Flumine.  River  water  is  usually  less  impure  than  pump 
water,  though  it  always  contains  more  or  less  earthy  salts  and 
vegetable  matter. 

Aqua  Fontana.  Spring  water  when  soft  dissolves  soap,  which  is  a 
good  test  of  its  purity ; when  hard  it  curdles  and  decomposes 
soap,  which  indicates  the  presence  of  salts  and  earthy  matters. 
The  water  of  pumps  is  usually  hard  and  bad. 

Aqua  F/eniculi.  L.  D.  Fennel  Water  has  similar  properties  to 
Aqua  anethi : dose  the  same. 

Aqua  Fortis.  See  Acidum  Nitricum. 

Aqua  Kali.  D.  See  Liq.  PotassjE.  L. 

Aqua  Lauri  Cassia.  E.  Cassia  Water,  similar  to  Cinnamon 
Water. 
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Aqua  Lauro-cerasi.  P.  Cherry  Laurel  Water,  distilled  from 
] 000  parts  of  fresh  leaves  of  the  Cerasus-Lauro  cerasus,  in 
2000  parts  of  water,  drawing  over  500  parts : or  5ij  of  the 
fresh  leaves  in  §iv  of  water,  distilling  three  times  with  fresh 
leaves,  and  so  as  to  leave  at  last  giv  of  water.  Contains  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  prescribed  like  it  in  phthisis  and  dyspepsia,  in 
doses  of  five  drops  to  9ij  or  5j,  gradually  increasing  the  dose. 
(Rasori  and  Borda). 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  death  almost  instantly,  unless 
a powerful  emetic  be  given,  followed  by  turpentine,  brandy, 
and  other  strong  stimulants,  with  frictions,  blisters,  &c.  The 
nitrate  of  silver  precipitates  the  acid  from  solution. 

Aqua  Lithargyri  Acetati.  O.  See  Liq.  Plumb.  Subacet.  L. 

Aqua  Marina,  Sea  Water,  contains  according  to  Dr.  Murray 
159-3  of  chlorate,  or  muriate  of  soda,  35-5  of  chlorate,  or  mu- 
riate of  magnesia,  5- 7 of  chlorate,  or  muriate  of  lime,  25-6*  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  besides  traces  of  potass,  and  muriate  of  am- 
monia, and  various  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  Internally 
it  is  cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  a pint,  drank  in  the  morning  at 
twice  with  half  an  hour’s  interval.  It  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  till  all  sand,  &c.  has  subsided.  Externally  it  is  a powerful 
tonic,  as  a cold  bath  in  debility,  scrofula,  &c. 

Aqua  Mellis.  See  Honey  Water. 

Aqua  M entile  Piperita.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Peppermint  Water,  dis- 
tilled from  the  fresh  or  the  dried  herb  in  flower ; or  from  the 
oil  of  peppermint,  or  extemporaneously  by  adding  the  oil  to 
9*5  of  water.  It  is  a warm  carminative,  and  antispasmodic  in 
doses  of  ^ij  to  §vj,  but  more  used  as  a vehicle  for  salts,  castor 
oil,  &c. 

Aqua  Mentile  Viridis.  L.  E.  P.  Spearmint  Water,  distilled  as 
the  preceding,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

Aqua  Oxymuriatica.  D.  Oxymuriatic  Water,  prepared  by  pass- 
ing through  ibj  of  distilled  water  the  gas  produced,  as  in  the 
process  for  making  the  Aq.  alcal.  oxymur. 

Decomposition.  The  gas  first  passing  through  the  solution,  forms 
with  the  potass  a chlorate,  and  the  remaining  gas  passing  on 
to  the  next  bottle  combines  in  solution  with  the  water.  In 
doses  of  5j  to  5ij  as  a stimulant  in  scarlatina  maligna. 

Aqua  Picis  Liquida,  D.  Tar  water,  prepared  by  adding  Oj  of  tar 
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to  cong.  j of  boiling  water,  and  straining.  It  contains  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  vinegar,  and  water.  In  phthisis,  scorbutus,  and  cu- 
taneous disorders  as  a stimulant  diuretic  in  doses  of  Oj  to  Oij  a 
day. 

Aqua  Pimento.  L.  E.  Pimento  Water,  distilled  from  Jamaica 
pepper,  or  allspice,  and  used  as  a cheap  stimulant  vehicle  for 
other  medicines.  Dose  to  ^iv. 

Aqua  Pluvialis.  Rain  water  is  the  lightest  and  purest  natural 
water,  though  it  always  contains  a little  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
carbonate  and  muriate  of  lime.  It  ought  to  be  boiled  and  strained 
for  nice  purposes. 

Aqua  Potass.®.  See  Liquor  Potass®. 

Aqua  Pulegii.  L.  D.  Pennyroyal  Water,  distilled  from  the  fresh 
herb  of  Mentha  pulegii,  or  from  the  oil,  as  in  peppermint  water, 
to  which  it  is  similar,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes.  It  is 
said  to  be  emenagogue. 

Aqua  Regia.  See  Acidum  Nitro-muriaticum. 

Aqua  Roris  Marini.  Rosemary  Water,  distilled  from  the  tops  of 
rosemary,  and  used  in  perfumery. 

Aqua  Ros®.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Rose  Water,  distilled  from  the  petals  of 
the  Rosa  damascena  vel  centifolia,  or  may  be  made  of  otto  of 
roses,  or  imitated  by  distilling  yellow  sanders,  or  the  root  of  the 
rhodiola  rosea.  It  is  aromatic,  and  feebly  astringent.  Chiefly 
used  as  a vehicle  for  other  substances. 

Aqua  Subcarbonatis  Kali.  D.  See  Liq.  Subcarb.  Potas.  L. 

Aqua  Sulphureti  Ammoni®.  D.  Water  of  Sulphuret  of  Ammo- 
nia. It  is  a hydroguretted  sulphuret  of  ammonia,  and  was 
first  prepared  by  Boyle.  In  doses  of  five  drops  to  ten  drops 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  it  is  a sedative  and  nauseant  in  diabetes, 
&c.  in  any  vehicle  not  containing  acids. 

Aqua  Sulphureti  Kali.  D.  Water  of  sulphuretted  kali,  being 
a sulphuretted  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass.  Externally  it  is  de- 
tergent in  herpes,  scabies,  and  tinea ; internally  in  doses  of 
twenty  drops  to  xij  twice  a day  in  herpes,  and  hypersalivation, 
also  as  an  antidote  to  metallic  poisons,  in  any  vehicle  not  con- 
taining acids. 

Aqua  Supercarbonatis  Potass®.  E.  Water  of  supercarbonate 
of  potass,  prepared  from  Ox  of  water,  and  of  pure  carbonate 
of  potass  in  solution,  and  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
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Noo tli’s  apparatus.  It  is  antacid  and  diuretic,  and  may  be  used 
as  common  drink  in  dyspepsia,  gout,  and  gravel  from  uric  acid. 

Aqua  Supercarbqnatis  Sode.  E.  Water  of  supercarbonate  of 
Soda,  or  Soda  Water.  Prepared  as  the  preceding,  and  is  per- 
haps superior  as  an  antacid,  diuretic,  and  lithontriptic,  while  it 
is  more  pleasant.  It  may  be  used  as  common  drink  in  dys- 
pepsia, and  febrile  affections,  or  with  lemon  juice  as  an  effer- 
vescing draught. 

Aqua  Toff  an  a,  or  Tophana.  An  Italian  secret  poison,  the  pre- 
paration of  which  was  kept  a secret,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
solution  of  arsenic.  It  is  said  to  produce  phthisis  when  used  for 
some  time. 

Aqua  Vit  je.  Water  of  Life,  the  Latin  name  for  brandy,  or  Eau 
de  vie. 

Aque  Distillate.  L.  D.  Distilled  Waters,  are  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling flowers  and  other  fragrant  substances,  and  are  used  in 
medicine  as  grateful  vehicles  for  unpleasant  substances,  and  in 
perfumery  for  their  fragrance.  They  may  be  made  artificially 
by  means  of  essential  oils  rubbed  up  with  sugar  or  magnesia. 

Aque  Minerales.  Mineral  Waters,  i.  e-  waters  impregnated 
naturally  or  artificially  with  mineral  substances.  See  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  under  their  several  heads,  via.  Cheltenham  ; 
Siedlitz  ; Seltzer  ; Spa  ; Pyrmont  ; &c.  where  methods 
of  preparing  the  artificial  waters  are  given. 

Arciiel.  A dye  stuff  prepared  from  various  species  of  Lichens,  as 
Lichen  nocella,  L.  calcareus,  L.  parellus,  See.  The  lumps  are 
prepared  by  reducing  the  substance  to  powder,  and  mixing  it 
with  a portion  of  pearlash,  lime,  and  stale  urine. 

Arctii  Lappe  Semina  et  Radix.  E.  D.  Seeds  and  roots  of 
Burdock,  Arctium  lappa.  A sudorific  and  deobstruent  in  gout, 
and  rheumatism.  The  decoction  gij  in  Ojss  of  water,  used  as 
common  drink. 

Areca.  P.  The  fruit  of  the  Areca  catechu  ; an  astringent  and  tonic 
masticatory  used  in  the  East. 

Argentum.  L.  E,  D.  P.  Silver.  Not  used  in  medicine  except  in 
the  form  of  leaf  silver  to  gild  pills,  and  to  prepare  the  next 
article. 

Argenti  Nitras.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Nitrate  of  Silver.  Lunar  caustic. 
O.  Prepared  by  dissolving,  by  means  of  a sand  bath,  3 j of 
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silver  in  ^ j of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  ^ij  of  distilled  water, 
and  increasing  the  heat  till  the  nitrate  of  silver  dry.  It  is  then 
fused  in  a crucible,  over  a gentle  fire,  and  poured  into  moulds. 
It  is  used  externally  as  an  escharotic  and  stimulant  in  strictures,, 
fungous  sores,  prolapsus  iridis,  &c.  and  as  an  injection,  or  wash, 
(gr.  ij,  or  5 j,  to  of  water)  in  fistulas,  venereal  sores,  scro- 
fulous ulcers,  &c.  Internally  as  an  antispasmodic,  in  the  dose 
of  gr.  to  gr.  iv  in  pills,  or  in  solution  for  epilepsy,  hysteria, 
chorea,  &c.  and  as  a tonic  in  dyspepsia ; but  sometimes  turns 
the  patient’s  skin  black. 

Incompatible  with  fixed  alkalis,  or  alkaline  earths,  muriatic,  sul- 
phuric, or  tartaric  acids,  arsenic,  hydro-sulphurets,  or  astringent 
infusions. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  inflammation  and  swelling  of 
the  throat  and  stomach  with  excruciating  pain,  thirst,  cramp, 
convulsions,  and  death.  The  best  antidote  is  a strong  solution 
of  common  salt  in  water,  a tea-cupful  every  three  minutes, 
after  which  bland  fluids,  such  as  barley-water  and  purgatives. 
It  may  be  discovered  in  the  stomach  by  giving  a white  preci- 
pitate with  chlorate  of  soda,  and  a yellow  with  phosphate  of  soda. 

Adulterated  with  copper,  which  may  be  known  by  its  solution 
becoming  blue  on  being  supersaturated  with  ammonia.  It  is 
used  for  making  hair  dyes,  and  permanent  ink  for  marking 
linen. 

Argol.  The  deposit  of  red  and  white  wines,  consisting  of  impure 
super  tartrate  of  potass. 

Ani  Radix  Recens.  D.  The  recent  bulb  of  the  Arum  maculatum, 
or  Cuckoo-pint,  which  is  acrid,  stimulant,  and  errhine  in  para- 
lysis, rheumatism,  and  head-ache,  in  doses  of  gr.  vj  to  3j,  given 
in  any  bland  vehicle. 

Aristolochia  Ceematitis.  P.  Birth  Wort.  The  root  is  sti- 
mulant and  stomachic,  and  given  in  cachexia,  chlorosis,  and 
amenorrhea.  The  A.  sylpho , and  A.  trilobata.  Piiil.  and  the 
A.  longa,  A.  rotunda,  and  A.  pistolochia.  P.  are  similar  in 
quality.  See  Serpentaria. 

Armenian  Bole.  See  Bole. 

Armoracle  Radix.  L.  E.  P.  Paphanus  rusticanus : radix.  D. 
Root  of  Horse  Radish,  Cochlear ia  armor acia.  Internally  it  is 

stimulant,  diuretic,  and  antiscorbutic,  in  doses  of  5ss  to  3j  for 
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dropsy,  rheumatism,  & c.  In  hoarseness,  5SS  °f  the  expressed 
juice  often  acts  like  a charm,  or  it  may  he  given  in  syrup,  ^j 
of  the  root  scraped  to  5 ij  of  boiling  water  sweetened  with  q.  s. 
of  sugar.  Infused  in  milk  it  forms  a good  cosmetic  for  freckles. 

Arnica  .Montana  Herba,  E.  D.  Leopard’s  Bane,  is  acrid,  hit- 
ter, stimulant,  narcotic,  diaphoretic,  and  errhine,  in  doses  of  gr.  v 
to  gr.  x of  the  powder,  or  3jss  of  the  infusion  (5jss  to  5viij  of 
water),  twice  a day,  in  asthenia,  ischuria  paralytica,  amaurosis, 
diarrhoea,  &c. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  and  is  best  counteracted  by  emetics  fol- 
lowed by  bland  fluids. 

Arrack.  A spirit  distilled  from  palm  juice,  and  from  rice  and  other 
grain  in  the  East,  but  it  may  be  successfully  imitated  by  dissolv- 
ing forty  grains  of  flowers  of  benjamin  in  a quart  of  rum.  Dr. 
Kitchener  calls  this  “Vauxhall  Nectar.” 

Arrow  Root.  There  are  two  articles  sold  under  this  name,  viz. 
the  starch  produced  from  the  root  of  the  Maranta  arundinacea , 
and  that  from  potatoes.  Both  consist  of  nearly  pure  starch, 
though  it  seems  to  differ  from  the  starch  of  wheat.  Both  form 
a nutritive,  non-stimulant,  mucilaginous  food  for  invalids,  by  first 
mixing  it  into  a paste  with  cold  water,  and  then  adding  boiling 
water,  stirring  it  the  while  and  seasoning  with  aromatics.  Po- 
tatoes spoiled  by  frost  yield  as  much  starch  as  fresh  ones. 

Arsenias  Kali.  D.  Arseniate  of  Kali.  Macquer’s  arsenical  salt, 
a crystallized  super- arseniate  of  potass,  prepared  by  means  of  a 
sand-heat  from  5 j of  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  and  3 j of  nitrate  of 
kali  (potass). 

Decomposition.  Nitrous  gas  escapes  during  the  process,  setting 
free  the  potass  which  unites  with  the  arsenic  acid  formed  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid.  The  properties  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  oxyde  of  arsenic. 

Arsenici  Oxydum.  L.  E.  Arsenicum.  D.  Arsenic,  or  oxyde  of 
arsenic,  in  the  impure  state  procured  by  roasting  the  oars  of 
cobalt,  and  imported  from  Saxony.  When  reduced  to  powder 
it  is  not  unlike  white  sugar.  It  is  used  in  some  of  the  arts,  in 
alloying  metals,  &c.,  and  to  kill  vermin,  but  is  not  in  the 
impure  state  employed  in  medicine. 

Poisonous  in  a violent  degree,  producing  a metallic  taste,  salivation, 
vomiting  of  brown  and  bloody  matter,  heat  and  violent  pain  of 
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the  stomaclij  black  and  foetid  stools,  burning  thirst,  constriction 
of  the  throat  and  difficult  breathing,  bloody  urine,  epileptic  con- 
vulsions, and  death.  It  is  best  counteracted  by  large  draughts 
of  sugared  water  to  promote  vomiting,  followed  by  linseed  tea, 
or  other  bland  fluids,  and  lime  water,  or  chalk  and  water,  or 
solution  of  soap.  Inflammatory  symptoms  to  be  combated  by 
bleeding.  The  presence  of  arsenic  is  detected  by  its  producing 
a grass  green  with  ammoniaco-sulphate  of  copper,  a yellow  pre- 
cipitate with  ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver,  a yellow  precipitate 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a smell  of  garlic  when  thrown 
on  hot  coals,  or  placed  on  red  hot  iron. 

Adulterated  with  chalk,  gypsum,  and  sulphate  of  barytes;  but  its 
genuineness  may  be  proved  by  its  wholly  volatilizing  by  heat, 
and  by  its  leaving  no  insoluble  deposit  in  preparing  Fowler’s 
solution. 

Arsenici  Oxydum  Sublimatum.  L.  Sublimed  oxyde  of  Arsenic 
prepared  by  reducing  the  white  oxyde  of  arsenic  to  powder,  and 
subliming  it  by  heat  from  a crucible  into  another  crucible  in- 
verted over  it.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  being 
of  more  uniform  strength  than  the  other.  It  is  tonic,  in  doses 
of  gr.  Tv  to  gr.  4 in  bread  pills  rubbed  up  with  ten  times  its 
weight  of  sugar,  for  intermittent  and  periodic  head-ache,  and  in 
leprosy  . Externally  as  an  escharotic  in  cancerous  sores,  in  form 
of  lotion  or  ointment.  See  Conspectus  of  Prescriptions. 

Artemisia  Dracunculus.  Tarragon,  is  used  to  make  a vinegar 
which  is  stimulant  and  whetting  to  the  appetite. 

Artemisia  Santonic.e  Cacumina.  E.  D.  Tops  of  Tartarian 
Southern  Wood,  are  bitter,  stimulant,  anthelmintic,  in  doses  of 
gr.  x to  ^ss  of  the  powder  twice  a day  in  honey  or  treacle  for 
worms. 

Artichoke.  The  Cinara  scolymus.  P.  The  leaves  tonic,  astrin- 
gent, and  diuretic.  In  dropsy  and  jaundice  §ss  to  of  the 
expressed  juice  may  be  given  in  wine  twice  a day. 

Aroma.  It  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Robiquet,  that  odours 
often  depend  on  the  presence  of  a third  chemical  principle, 
besides  the  aroma  and  the  air  for  their  developement.  Thus 
musk  developes  the  aroma  of  ambergrise,  and  ammonia  the 
aroma  of  other  perfumes. 

Aromatic  Lozenges  of  Steel,  prepared  with  sulphas  ferri,  and 
a small  quantity  of  tincture  of  cantharides,  ’&c. 
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Aromatic  Pastiles.  Take  ft  \ of  storax,  ftj  gum  benjamin,  ft  \ 
labdanum,  and  ftj  best  sealing-wax.  Then  add  to  some  thick 
gum  arabic  mucilage  made  with  rose-water,  sixty  drops  of  spirit 
of  musk,  mix  the  whole,  mould  into  forms,  and  dry. 

Aromatic  Vinegar.  See  Acibum  Aceticum  Camphoratum. 
It  may  be  made  at  once  with  of  acetate  of  potass,  a few 
drops  of  any  fragrant  essence,  such  as  bergamot,  or  lemons,  and 
twenty  drops  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Arum  Dracunculus.  P.  Snake  Wake-robin,  Arum  triphyllum. 
(Coxe.)  An  acrid  expectorant,  the  decoction  in  milk  being  used 
in  phthisis.  The  pulp  is  used  externally  in  porrigo. 

Asari  Folia.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Leaves  of  Asarabacca,  Asarum  Euro~ 
paea,  a hot,  bitter,  acrid,  nauseous  emetic,  cathartic,  and  diuretic, 
in  doses  of  gr.  x to  ^ss  of  the  powder  in  dropsy,  and  intermit- 
tents,  but  seldom  used.  In  cephalaea  as  an  errhine,  a pinch  of 
the  powder  mixed  with  sugar  at  bed- time. 

Aspen  Bark.  The  bark  of  the  aspen,  Populus  tremula,  is  an  excel- 
lent bitter,  and  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  gentian,  quassia, 
&c.  It  is  said  to  soothe  urinary  irritation. 

Asphaltum.  See  Petroleum.  L. 

Assafcetida  Gummi  Resina.  L.  E,  D.  P.  Assafcetida,  a gum  resin 
procured  by  cutting  the  fresh  root  of  the  Ferula  assafcetida , 
and  scraping  off  what  exudes  when  it  is  dry.  It  is  an  excellent 
antispasmodic,  expectorant,  tonic,  aperient,  and  anthelmintic,  in 
doses  of  gr.  v to  3j  in  pill  for  asthma,  dyspnoea,  hooping  cough, 
hysteria,  spasm,  colic,  obstipation,  &c.  and  in  enema  5ij  dissolved 
in  5 viij  of  water  for  ascarides. 

Adulterated  with  earthy  substances,  &c. ; but  the  genuine  may  be 
known  by  its  reddish  violet  colour  when  broken,  by  its  having  a 
strong  alliaceous  smell,  and  from  its  not  being  brittle.  When 
old  its  odour  becomes  faint. 

Asses"  Milk  ( artificial ).  There  afe  several  ways  of  preparing  this, 
but  two  will  suffice.  1.  Boil  in  three  pints  of  water  till  half 
wasted  %j  each  of  eryngo  root,  pearl  barley,  sago,  and  rice : 
strain  and  put  a table-spoonful  of  the  mixture  into  a coffee-cup 
of  boiling  milk  so  as  to  render  it  of  the  consistence  of  cream. 
Sweeten  it  with  sugar  or  honey  to  taste.  2.  Take  two  large 
spoonfuls  of  good  hartshorn  shavings,  ^ij  of  pearl  barley,  3j  of 
eryngo  root,  the  same  quantity  of  China  root  and  preserved 
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ginger,  and  18  white  snails  bruised  with  the  shells.  Boil  the 
whole  in  three  quarts  of  water  till  reduced  to  three  pints. 
Then  boil  a pint  of  new  milk,  mix  it  with  the  rest,  and  put 
into  it  ^ij  of  balsam  of  Tolu.  Dose  half  a pint  morning  and 
night. 

Astringents.  Medicines  employed  to  restrain  proflu  via,  such  as 
fluxes,  haemorrhages,  gleet,  leucorrhcea,  &c.  See  Conspectus  of 
Prescriptions. 

Atropine,  New.  An  alkali  discovered  by  M.  Brandes  in  the  Atropa 
belladonna,  and  retaining  its  narcotic  properties.  It  is  procured 
by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  expressed  decoction  of  the  herb, 
till  there  is  no  longer  any  precipitation,  and  then  adding  to  the 
acid  liquor  a solution  of  potass  as  long  as  there  is  any  precipi- 
tate, which  is  the  atropine ; and  it  must  be  carefully  put  on 
a filter,  and  washed  and  dried.  The  crystals  are  prismatic,  and 
of  a fine  white  colour.  It  has  not  yet  been  used  medicinally, 
but  might  be  useful  in  ointments  and  lotions  for  tic  dolou- 
reux,  &c. 

Attar  op  Roses.  See  Otto  of  Roses. 

Aurantii  BACCiE  Cortex.  L.  E.  D.  P.  The  fruit  and  peel  of  the 
Seville  Orange,  Citrus  aurantium.  The  pulp  is  cooling  and 
refreshing  in  fevers,  inflammations,  and  scurvy ; and  alterative 
in  phthisis  and  dyspepsia.  The  peel  is  an  aromatic  bitter  tonic 
in  doses  of  the  powder  ^ss.  to  3ij.  Externally  the  pulp  is  ap- 
plied as  a cataplasm  to  foetid  sores. 

Auri  Murias  vel  Chloruretum,  New.  See  Muriate  of  Gold. 

AvENiE  Semina.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Oats,  the  seeds  of  the  Arena  sativa. 
The  decoction  forms  a bland  and  nutritive  drink,  well  known 
under  the  name  of  gruel.  The  flour  is  used  externally  to  dust 
erysipelatous  phlegmons ; and  with  equal  parts  of  linseed  meal 
is  made  into  a cold  cataplasm  with  vinegar  for  contusions, 
sprains,  and  scrofulous  swellings ; or  with  yeast  for  gangrene. 

A yens.  The  Geum  urbanum , G.  rivale , and  G.  montanum.  The 
roots  are  said  to  be  tonic  and  febrifuge,  and  have  been  used  as 
a substitute  for  bark,  but  are  now  seldom  prescribed. 

Azote,  or  Nitrogen,  a chemical  principle  constituting  0*79  parts 
by  bidk  of  the  atmosphere,  and  supposed  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  diluting  the  oxygen  and  diminishing  its  stimulus.  It  enters 
into  most  nutritive  substances,  and  life  cannot  be  maintained 
by  sugar,  Sic.  which  contain  no  azote. 
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Bacher’s  Pills,  are  composed  of  spirituous  extract  of  black  helle- 
bore, myrrh,  and  carduus  benedictus.  They  were  once  much 
celebrated,  and  in  dropsy  Dr.  Good  thinks  they  merited  their  re- 
putation. 

Badigeon.  A preparation  for  colouring  houses,  prepared  with  saw- 
dust, slaked  lime,  the  powder  of  the  stone  with  which  the  house 
is  built,  and  a pound  of  alum  dissolved  in  a bucket  of  water.  A 
little  ochre  will  give  a deeper  yellow  colour. 

Bear’s  Grease.  There  are  two  sorts  of  this : one  of  the  consistence 
of  thick  olive  oil,  which  is  procured  by  boiling, from  the  fat  about 
the  caul  and  the  intestines  of  the  animal ; the  other,  much 
harder,  and,  in  appearance,  like  frozen  honey,  obtained  from 
about  the  kidneys.  Both  sorts  have  a rank,  rancid,  and  in- 
tolerable smell.  Rancid  lard  is  often  sold  for  bear’s  grease. 

Bailey’s  Itch  Ointment,  is  prepared  with  alum,  cinnahar,  nitre, 
and  sulphate  of  zinc,  formed  into  an  ointment  with  lard  and 
sweet  oil,  coloured  with  alkanet  root,  and  perfumed  with  essence 
of  anise,  lavender,  and  sweet  marjoram.  It  is  not  so  effectual 
as  the  common  sulphur  ointment. 

Balls.  In  Farriery,  medicines  for  horses  are  most  frequently  given 
in  form  of  ball,  which  answers  to  the  term  bolus  in  medicine. 
The  best  form  perhaps  is  that  of  an  egg,  or  of  a cylinder  2-^  inches 
long,  and  one  inch  diameter.  They  ought  to  be  made  fresh 
when  they  are  to  be  given,  as,  when  become  hard,  they  will  not 
dissolve  in  the  stomach : a bit  of  very  thin  paper  is  usually 
wrapped  round  them  to  conceal  the  taste.  The  basis  of  purgative 
balls  is  usually  soap ; of  stimulant  and  tonic  balls,  composed  of 
arsenic  or  other  strong  ingredients — flour  and  paste.  The  com- 
position of  various  sorts  of  balls  is  given  below. 

Alterative  Ball.  Take  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  ^iij  of  calomel  (or 
gr.  x of  corrosive  sublimate),  of  carraway  seeds  powdered, 
5iij  of  ginger,  50  drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  and  enough  of  treacle 
and  flour  to  form  a mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  four  balls, 
one  every  day  till  the  bowels  be  opened. 

Anodyne  Ball.  Take  5j  of  opium,  5iij  of  Castile  soap,  ^ij  of 
powdered  ginger,  3 j of  powdered  anise-seed,  5ss  of  oil  of  car- 
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raway,  and  enough  of  treacle  to  make  a ball.  Given  in  colic, 
or  gripes,  and  fret. 

Astringent  Ball.  Take  powdered  opium  5j,  ginger  in  powder  5jss, 
prepared  chalk  ^iij,  flour  5ij,  with  treacle,  syrup,  or  honey,  to 
make  a ball  for  looseness. 

Or , Take  5\j  of  gum  kino,  ^jss  of  aromatic  powder,  or  powdered 
ginger,  £ij  of  Castile  soap,  and  5ij  of  flour,  with  treacle  enough 
to  form  a ball,  as  before. 

Or,  Take  5yj  of  diascordium,  and  ^ss  each  of  gum  arabic,  pre- 
pared chalk,  and  Armenian  bole ; 5j  of  ginger ; 40  drops  of  oil 
of  anise- seed,  with  syrup  enough  to  make  a mass.  Dose  repeated 
once  or  twice  a day  for  scourings. 

Or,  Take  3SS  each  of  rhubarb,  compound  powder  of  gum  traga- 
canth ; each  of  calumbo  and  ginger  ; gr.  xv  of  opium,  5yj  of 
orange-peel,  and  syrup  of  poppies  to  make  a mass.  Dose 
repeated  once  a day. 

Or,  Take  each  of  mithridate,  Armenian  bole,  gum  arabic,  and 
prepared  chalk ; ^ij  of  ginger,  and  syrup  of  poppies  to  make  a 
mass.  Repeated  as  before. 

Camphor  Ball  for  gripes  and  difficulty  in  staling.  Take  jij  ss  of 
camphor,  nitre  3SS  with  enough  of  liquorice  in  powder  and 
syrup  to  make  a ball. 

Colic  Ball.  Take  5ss  of  opium  in  powder,  ^ijss  each  of  Castile 
soap  and  camphor,  of  ginger,  with  enough  of  syrup  and 
liquorice  powder  to  make  a ball. 

Cordial  Ball.  Take  ^ij  of  grains  of  Paradise  in  fine  powder, 
3SS  each  of  ginger  and  canella  alba ; ^.jss  each  of  anise  and 
carraway  seeds ; *ij  of  liquorice  powder,  and  enough  of  honey 
to  make  a ball. 

Or,  Take  ^iv  each  of  cummin-seeds,  anise- seeds,  and  carraway- 
seeds ; and  31]  of  ginger,  and  enough  of  treacle  to  make  a mass, 
which  divide  into  balls  of  ^ij  each. 

Or,  Take  ^iv  each  of  anise-seeds,  carraway-seeds,  moist  fennel- 
seeds,  or  liquorice  powder ; 3jss  each  of  ginger  and  cassia;  and 
make  into  a mass  with  honey  or  treacle.  Dose  ^ij. 

Or,  Take  5ij  each  of  Winter's  bark  and  prepared  chalk;  5iij  of 
powdered  carraway-seeds ; 5 ss  of  opium ; 20  drops  of  oil  of 
anise,  and  make  into  a ball  with  honey  or  treacle. 

Or,  Take  53s  of  powdered -opium,  5j  of  powdered  ginger;  5iv 
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each  of  hard  soap  and  turpentine,  and  make  a ball  with  liquorice 
powder. 

Or,  Melt  together  ^viij  of  strained  turpentine;  ^iv  of  yellow  resin; 

3yj  of  soap,  and  §ij  of  sweet  oil ; add  ^ij  of  oil  of  anise,  £ j of  ^ 
oil  of  carraway,  rubbed  up  with  ^iv  of  ginger  in  powder,  and 
make  into  a mass  with  linseed  powder  to  form  16’  balls. 

Cough  Ball.  Take  5j  each  of  opium,  camphor,  and  squills ; $iij  of 
gum  ammoniac ; 5 j each  of  soap  and  ginger ; make  into  a ball  with 
honey  or  syrup,  adding  20  drops  of  oil  of  anise.  See  Garlic  Balls. 

Diuretic  Ball.  Take  ibj  each  of  yellow  resin,  Castile  soap,  and 
Venice  turpentine,  and  dissolve  slowly  over  a fire  to  form  a 
mass.  Dose  to  ^jss  for  gripes,  grease,  swelled  legs,  &c. 

Or,  Take  3SS  of  Venice  turpentine,  5ij  of  tartarized  antimony, 
and  of  liquorice  powder,  to  make  a ball  with  treacle. 

Or,  Take  ^iv  of  Castile  soap;  ^ij  each  of  powdered  resin  and 
nitre;  ^ss  of  oil  of  juniper,  with  linseed  powder  and  syrup  to 
make  a mass  for  six  or  eight  balls,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  horse. 

Or,  Take  ^iv  of  Castile  soap ; ^ij  each  of  Venice  turpentine  and 
powdered  anise-seeds,  to  form  a mass  with  treacle  for  six  balls. 

Or,  Take  ^iij  each  of  strained  turpentine  and  Castile  soap,  to 
make  a ball  with  liquorice  powder. 

Or,  Take  ^iv  each  of  hard  soap  and  common  turpentine,  and 
make  a ball  with  carraway  powder. 

Or,  Take  5iv  each  of  hard  soap  and  common  turpentine,  £ss  of 
opium,  and  5j  of  ginger,  to  form  a ball  with  carraway  powder. 

Expectorant  Ball.  See  Cough  Ball  above. 

Farcy  or  Farcin  Ball.  Take  3ss  or  3j  of  oxy-muriate  of  mer- 
cury, or  corrosive  sublimate,  ^ss  of  anise-seeds  in  powder  to 
make  a ball  with  syrup  or  honey 

Or,  Take  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol,  gr.  x of  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury,  5ss  of  opium,  ^iij  of  liquorice  powder’ 
to  form  a ball  with  syrup. 

Or,  Take  ^ij  of  nitre,  5iij  of  powdered  squills,  5j  of  camphor,  to 
make  a ball  with  honey,  and  to  be  washed  down  with  decoction 
of  hellebore. 

Fever  Ball.  Take  5jss  of  tartarized  antimony,  of  nitre,  5iij  of 
liquorice  powder,  to  make  a ball  with  syrup.  Dose  repeated 
twice  a day. 
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Or,  Take  of  camphor,  of  nitre,  £ij  of  James’s  powder,  or 
antimonial  powder,  to  make  a hall  with  flour  and  treacle. 

Or,  Take  $ij  of  antimonial  powder,  $ss  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, *j  of  nitre,  5iij  of  liquorice  powder,  to  form  a hall  with 
syrup. 

Garlic  Balls.  Pound  a quantity  of  garlic  cloves  till  they  form  a 
paste,  which  form  into  halls  of  *j  to  §ij  each  with  liquorice 
powder. 

Laxative  Balls.  See  Purgative  Balls  below. 

Mange  Ball.  See  Alterative  Ball  above. 

Mercurial  Ball.  Take  5j  of  submuriate  of  mercury,  5SS  of  Bar- 
badoes  aloes,  and  make  into  a ball  with  mucilage  of  gum  arahic. 

Purgative,  or  Physic  Ball.  Take  5ix  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  and  5j 
of  ginger,  and  form  into  a hall  with  syrup  or  treacle. 

Or,  Take  ^xij  of  Socotrine  aloes,  each  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
powdered  ginger,  and  a table-spoonful  of  olive  oil  and  syrup  of 
buckthorn  to  form  two  or  three  balls. 

Or,  Take  of  Socotrine  aloes,  $ij  of  rhubarb,  $j  each  of  jalap 
and  cream  of  tartar,  9ij  of  ginger,  and  20  drops  each  of  oil  of 
cloves  and  oil  of  anise-seeds,  to  make  a mass  with  syrup  of 
buckthorn. 

Or,  Take  5V  of  Socotrine  aloes,  ^ij  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  pre- 
pared natron,  of  aromatic  powder,  10  drops  of  oil  of  carra- 
way,  with  syrup  to  make  a ball. 

Or,  Take  of  Socotrine  aloes,  5ij  of  carbonate  of  soda,  5j  of 
aromatic  powder,  and  10  drops  of  oil  of  anise-seeds,  to  make  a 
ball  with  honey. 

Or,  Take  5vij  of  Socotrine  aloes,  3SS  of  Castile  soap,  3j  of  gin- 
ger, and  ten  drops  of  oil  of  carraway,  to  form  a ball  with  syrup. 

Or,  Take  5yj  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  3j  of  ginger,  to  form  a ball 
with  soft  soap. 

Or,  Melt  5yij  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  and  £iv  of  hard  soap  in  a slight 
heat,  and  add  of  ginger  and  a little  sweet  oil. 

Bestorative  Balls.  Take  ib  ss  of  Peruvian  bark,  ^ij  each  of  grains 
of  paradise,  gentian,  and  calumbo ; make  into  a mass  with  ho- 
ney, and  divide  into  16  balls.  Dose  one  every  morning. 

Or,  Take  ^iv  of  Peruvian  bark,  ^ij  of  mithridate  or  diascordium, 
5]  each  of  canella  alba,  snake  root,  and  chamomile,  all  in  pow- 
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der ; form  into  a mass  with  honey,  and  divide  into  six  balls. 
Dose  one  night  and  morning  for  loss  of  appetite. 

Or , Take  3 ss  of  Venice  treacle,  $vj  of  Peruvian  bark,  5ij  each 
of  calumbo  and  camomile,  and  25  drops  of  oil  of  carraway  to 
make  into  a ball  with  honey. 

Stomachic  Ball  Take  3ss  of  gentian  in  powder,  5jss  of  ginger 
in  powder,  5 j of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  form  a ball  with  honey 
or  syrup. 

Or,  Take  $ij  of  cascarilla  in  powder,  5jss  of  myrrh,  5j  of  Castile 
soap,  with  treacle  to  form  a ball. 

Or,  Take  5ij  of  quassia  in  powder,  $jss  of  aromatic  powder, 
5j  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  syrup  enough  to  form  a ball. 

Or,  Take  5j  of  cassia  powder,  3 ss  each  of  calumba  root  and 
rhubarb,  both  in  powder,  to  form  a ball  with  treacle  or  syrup. 
Strengthening  Ball.  Take  $ij  each  of  quassia,  cascarilla,  calumba, 
and  gentian,  in  powder,  ^ssof  opium,  5jss  of  aromatic  powder, 
with  syrup  enough  to  form  a ball.  In  scourings  and  looseness. 
Tonic  Balls.  Take  gr.v  to  gr.x  of  arsenic,  5ss  each  of  sulphate 
of  copper  or  blue  vitriol,  and  opium,  3ss  of  powdered  carraways, 
with  syrup  or  treacle  to  form  a ball. 

Or,  Take  5*j  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  5ss  of  opium,  gr.v  to  gr.x  of 
arsenic,  and  3SS  of  carraway-seeds  in  powder,  to  form  a ball 
with  treacle. 

Or,  Take  5iij  of  calumba  root  in  powder,  5j  each  of  myrrh,  cas- 
carilla,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  5SS  of  opium,  to  form  a ball 
with  treacle. 

Worm  Ball.  See  Mercurial  Ball  and  Purgative  Balls  above. 

Balm.  See  Melissa  Officinalis. 

Balm  of  Gilead.  See  Amyridis  Gileadensis. 

Balm  of  Gilead.  (Solomons).  An  empirical  medicine,  which  is 
nothing  but  a disguised  preparation  of  tincture  of  cardamoms. 
Balm  of  Mecca.  This  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  procured  genuine  in 
Turkey,  much  less  in  Europe.  It  is  a liquid  resin,  of  a whitish 
colour,  approaching  to  yellow,  with  a strong  aromatic  smell  re- 
sembling that  of  lemons,  and  a pungent  high-flavoured  taste.  It 
is  much  esteemed  in  the  East  as  a cosmetic.  What  is  sold  here 
for  balm  of  Mecca,  is  some  of  the  finer  balsams  scented  with  oil 
of  lemons. 
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Balm  op  Rakasiri  (Jordan’s).  An  empirical  nostrum,  prepared  by- 
disguising  common  gin  with  oil  of  rosemary. 

Balsam  of  Canada.  See  Terebinthina  canadensis.  L. 

Balsam  of  Copivi.  See  Copaiba.  L. 

Balsam  of  Honey  (Hill’s).  A nostrum  prepared  with  equal  weights 
of  honey  and  balsam  of  Tolu,  and  diluted  with  rectified  spirit. 
Without  the  spirit  it  would  be  a good  expectorant. 

Balsam  of  Honey  (Pectoral).  This  is  simply  the  tincture  of 
Benzoin,  or  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  which  see. 

Balsam  of  Horehound  (Ford’s).  A nostrum,  the  active  ingredient 
of  which  is  opium,  being  an  infusion  of  hore-hound  and  liquorice- 
root,  with  a large  proportion  of  brandy  and  opium,  with  camphor, 
benzoin,  squills,  and  honey  ; and  flavoured  with  oil  of  anise. 

Balsam  of  Life.  This  is  merely  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes. 
See  Baume  de  Vie. 

Balsam  of  Liquorice.  A nostrum  prepared  with  liquorice,  opium, 
and  balsam  of  Tolu. 

Balsam  of  Sulphur.  See  Oleum  Sulphuratum,  and  Dutch 
Drops. 

Balsam  of  Turpentine.  See  Dutch  Drops. 

Balsamum  Locatelli.  See  Locatelli’s  Balsam. 

Balsamum  Peruvianum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Balsam  of  Peru.  Produced 
from  the  Myroxylon  peruiferum , by  incision.  It  is  stimulant, 
tonic,  and  expectorant,  in  chronic  disorders  of  the  lungs ; in  doses 
of  gr.  v to  ^j,  either  diffused  in  water,  or  made  into  pills  with 
any  vegetable  powder. 

Adulterated  with  common  resin  and  benzoin,  of  which  a compo- 
sition is  made  along  with  some  volatile  oil,  and  coloured  with 
red.  sanders,  so  like  the  genuine  as  not  always  to  be  distinguished. 
The  genuine  is  semi-liquid,  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  fragrant 
aromatic  odour,  and  a hot  bitterish  taste. 

Contains  benzoic  acid,  resin,  and  an  aromatic  volatile  oil. 

Balsamum  Rakasiri.  A substance  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  and 
aromatic  smell,  of  the  consistence  of  honey.  It  is  stimulant  and 
tonic,  but  is  seldom  imported. 

Balsamum  Tolutanum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Balsam  of  Tolu.  Procured 
by  incision  from  the  Toluifera  balsamum , a tree  which  grows  in 
America.  It  is  thick,  and  of  a reddish  yellow  colour,  fragrant 
odour,  and  warm  sweetish  taste.  It  is  a mild  stimulant,  and  ex- 
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pectorant,  in  doses  of  gr.  xv  to  3ij  three  or  four  times  a day,  in 
chronic  coughs,  and  blenorrhcea. 

Adulterated  as  the  balsam  of  Peru,  with  the  cheaper  resins,  flavour- 
ed with  essential  oil  of  lemons. 

Barilla.  The  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  procured  by  burning  several 
species  of  sea-weed,  such  as  salicornia,  fucus,  &c. 

Barclay’s  Antibilious  Pills.  Take  5ij  of  extract  of  colocynth, 
5j  of  extract  of  jalap,  5jss  of  almond  soap,  5iij  of  guaiac,  gr.  viij 
of  tartarized  antimony,  four  drops  each  of  the  essential  oils  of  ju- 
niper, carraway,  and  rosemary,  make  into  a mass  with  syrup  of 
buckthorn,  and  divide  into  five  dozen  pills. 

Bark.  The  Peruvian  or  Jesuit’s  bark,  is  called  Bark  par  excellence. 
See  Cinchona. 

Barley  Water.  Take  ^ij  of  pearl  barley,  wash  it  clean  in  cold 
water,  put  it  into  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  let  it  boil  for  five 
minutes,  then  pour  off  the  water,  and  add  two  other  quarts  of 
boiling  water.  Boil  it  down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 

It  may  be  improved  by  adding  ^ij  each  of  sliced  figs  and  stoned 
raisins,  ^ss  of  liquorice  root,  bruised,  and  a pint  of  water.  Boil 
down  to  two  pints,  and  strain. 

Barytes.  An  earth,  of  which  the  basis  is  the  semi-metal  barium. 
Muriate  of  Barytes,  which  see,  is  used  in  medicine. 

Basilicon.  A species  of  ointment  of  two  kinds,  black  and  yellow, 
the  same  as  the  Unguentum  resinee  nigra?,  L.  and  the  Ungu- 
entum  resinosum,  E.  which  see. 

Basilicum.  P.  Common  sweet  Basil.  An  aromatic,  expectorant,  and 
nervin,  in  emesis  and  catarrh. 

Bateman’s  Pectoral  Drops.  A nostrum  whose  basis  is  tincture  of 
castor.  Take  ^ij  of  castor,  ^j  each  of  opium  and  oil  of  anise, 
% viij  of  camphor,  gij  each  of  sweet  fennel-seeds,  3iv  of  tincture  of 
antimony,  and  ibx  of  proof  spirit : colour  it  with  cochineal.  Other 
formulas  are  given,  varying  in  the  proportions,  and  sometimes  in 
the  ingredients. 

Bates’s  Anodyne  Balsam.  This  nostrum  is  the  compound  tincture 
of  soap  and  opium,  and  is  prepared  with  3 j of  tincture  of  opium, 
and  ^ij  of  opodeldoc. 

Battley’s  Liquor  Opii  Sedativus.  A secret  preparation,  which 
is  a powerful  narcotic,  of  more  uniform  and  mild  effect  than  other 
preparations  of  opium.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  acetate  of 
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morphine,  and  may  be  imitated  by  macerating  in  tartaric  acid 
the  dregs  left  after  making  tincture  of  opium.  Mr.  Battley’s 
preparation  does  not  keep  well  without  the  addition  of  spirits, 
which  impairs  its  superiority  as  a mild  narcotic. 

Baume  de  Vie.  A nostrum  similar  to  the  compound  decoction  of 
aloes.  Take  5ij  of  extract  of  liquorice,  5j  of  subcarbonate  of 
potass,  5ss  each  of  gum  myrrh  and  extract  of  aloes  in  powder, 
and  gr.  x of  salfron.  Boil  in  ^viij  of  water  to  ^vj,  strain  and  add 
5ij  of  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms.  Dose  5 j to  ^ij  as  a lax- 
ative. 

Bdellium.  P.  An  aromatic  gum  resin  of  ancient  fame.  It  is  bitter- 
ish, stimulant,  and  resolvant,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of 
ointments  and  plasters. 

Beccabunga  Herba.  D.  P.  Brook  lime,  or  Wellink.  An  antiscor- 
butic, antiseptic,  and  laxative,  in  doses  of  ^ij  to  ^jv  of  the  juice 
once  a day.  It  is  used  in  the  North  as  a laxative  for  infants  and 
children. 

Beer.  See  Ginger  and  Spruce. 

Bees’ Wax.  See  Cera, 

Beiien  Riiaponticum.  P.  The  root  of  the  Centaurea  behen > and 
the  Cucuhalus  behen,  a bitter  aromatic. 

Belladonna  Folia.  L.  E.  D.  P.  The  leaves  of  the  deadly  Night 
Shade,  Aropa  belladonna,  a native  plant,  but  not  common.  The 
leaves  are  nauseous,  bitter,  somewhat  acrid,  and  smell  heavy. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  narcotics,  and  it  is  also  diuretic, 
antispasmodic,  and  resolvent.  See  Atropine. 

Used  in  fevers,  intermittents,  plague,  gout,  rheumatism,  paralysis, 
loss  of  speech  as  a sequela  of  apoplexy,  chorea,  hooping  cough, 
epilepsy,  hydrophobia,  melancholy,  mania,  obstinate  jaundice, 
dropsy,  ophthalmia,  amaurosis,  cancer,  fistula,  and  bad  ulcers; 
also  for  enlarging  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  it  does  when  ex- 
ternally applied  by  paralysing  the  iris. 

Dose  of  the  powder  from  gr.ss  to  gr.x  once  or  twice  a day,  in- 
creasing gradually.  It  is  given  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  sugar. 
Of  the  infusion  (3j  in  5X  of  boiling  water)  once  a day,  gra- 
dually increasing,  but  watching  carefully  that  there  is  no  tightness 
about  the  throat.  The  powdered  leaves  are  sprinkled  on  cancer- 
ous sores,  or,  mixed  with  lard,  relieve  priapism  and  chordee,  and 
the  fresh  leaves  make  a good  poultice. 
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Poisonous  in  large  doses  of  both  the  leaves  and  berries,  producing 
contriction  and  dryness  of  the  throat,  sickness,  vertigo,  dimness 
of  sight,  and  dilated  pupils,  stupor,  numbness,  and  heaviness  of 
the  head,  tenesmus,  furious  or  lively  delirium,  laughter,  redness 
and  swelling  of  the  face,  hurried  breathing,  bending  of  the  body 
forwards,  convulsions,  and  death. 

Antidotes  consist  of  powerful  emetics,  such  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
tartar  emetic,  and  when  these  will  not  act  in  consequence  of  para- 
lysis of  the  stomach,  cold  affusion,  either  on  the  head,  or  gene- 
rally with  copious  draughts  of  vinegar  and  water,  or  any  vegetable 
acid. 

Tests  have  yet  to  be  discovered,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  some 
will  be  found  for  atropine,  the  active  principle  of  the  belladonna. 

Benzoinum.  L.  E.  P.  Benzoe.  D.  Benjamin,  or  gum  Benjamin,  pro- 
cured from  the  Sty  rax  benzoin , a plant  which  is  a native  of 
Sumatra.  It  is  nearly  tasteless,  but  fragrant,  and  contains  ben- 
zoic acid  (See  Acidum  Benzoicum)  and  resin.  It  is  stimulant, 
nervine,  and  expectorant,  but  in  a weak  degree,  and  is  little  used. 

Adulterated  with  other  gum  resins.  The  genuine  is  free  from  dross, 
and  of  a yellowish  colour,  with  white  spots,  and  brittle. 

Bergamot.  In  perfumery,  is  an  essence  or  oil  very  fragrant,  procured 
from  the  outer  rind  of  the  bergamot  orange,  or  fruit  of  the  Citrus 
mella  rosa  by  expression,  or  by  distillation. 

Adulterated  with,  cheaper  oils,  but  may  easily  be  known  by  the  fine- 
ness of  the  fragrance. 

Bergamot  Water,  is  prepared  by  taking  two  gallons  of  good  old 
French  brandy,  one  gallon  of  highly  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and 
one  gallon  of  spring  water,  into  which  put  | j of  true  Roman  or 
Sicilian  oil  of  bergamot,  previously  well  triturated  with  lump 
sugar,  in  a glass  mortar.  Distil  by  a water  heat,  and  draw  off 
only  six  quarts.  It  will  keep  for  twenty  years. 

Betonica  Officinalis.  P.  Wood  Betony.  An  herb  of  reputed 
virtue,  as  a laxative  and  alterative.  Powder  of  the  leaves  err- 
hine,  root  emetic. 

Bezoar  Stone.  A sort  of  calculus  found  in  the  stomachs  of  rumi- 
nating animals,  and  formerly  sold  as  it  is  now  in  the  East,  at  a 
high  price,  as  a cordial  and  restorative.  Its  virtues,  it  is  probable, 
are  in  a great  measure  fabulous.  Several  preparations  of  anti- 
mony take  the  name  of  Bezoardicum, 
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Bicarbonates.  Are  salts  containing  a double  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  term  has  arisen  from  the  doctrine  of  definite  pro- 
portions. 

Bice.  A mineral  substance,  used  for  paints.  The  blue  is  also 
called  Armenian  stone;  the  green,  malachite ; and  both  contain 
copper. 

Bignonia.  A genus  of  plants,  of  which  most  of  the  species  are  con- 
sidered in  America  to  be  good  antidotes  for  the  bites  of  snakes, 
the  manchineel  poison,  &c. 

Bismuthi  Sub-nitras.  L.  P.  Bismuth,  or  Oxide  of  bismuth,  a 
white  powder,  without  taste  or  smell,  containing  oxide  of  bis- 
muth, with  a little  water  and  nitric  acid. 

Prepared  from  of  bismuth,  3JSS  of  nitric  acid,  Oiij  of  distilled 
water.  Mix  5vj  of  the  water  with  the  acid,  in  which  dissolve 
the  bismuth  and  strain.  Add  the  rest  of  the  water  to  the  strain- 
ed liquor,  and  set  it  aside  till  it  deposit  a precipitate,  then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  wash  the  precipitate  in  distilled  water,  wrap  it  in 
blotting  paper,  and  dry  by  a gentle  heat. 

Decomposition.  The  nitric  acid  forms  an  oxide  with  the  bismuth, 
and  then  dissolves  it,  producing  nitrate  of  bismuth,  and  giving 
out  nitrous  gas.  The  addition  of  the  water  precipitates  the  sub- 
nitrate. 

Used  as  a cosmetic,  under  the  name  of  magisterv  of  bismuth,  and 
Pearl  White,  which  see. 

It  is  sedative  and  antispasmodic,  and  is  given  in  dyspepsia,  asthma, 
cardialgia,  and  gastrodynia,  in  doses  of  gr.  j to  gr.  xij  thrice  a day. 

BistortyE  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Bistort  Root,  the  root  of  Poly  go - 
num  bistorta,  a strong  astringent  tonic,  used  in  haemorrhages, 
leucorrhcea,  fluxes,  and  intermittents,  in  doses  of  gr.  xv  to  5 j of 
the  powder,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  mixed  with  the  powder  of 
the  calamus  aromaticus.  The  decoction  is  given  in  doses  of  5 j to 

Sib 

Bistre.  A composition  used  in  painting,  as  a fine  brown  colour,  pre- 
pared from  soot,  of  which  that  from  beech  wood  is  best.  Put  a 
quantity  of  this  into  water  (2  tbs  to  the  gallon),  and  boil  half  an 
hour ; let  it  then  settle,  and  while  it  is  still  hot  pour  off  the 
clearer  liquor  from  the  sediment,  and  evaporate  to  dryness. 

Adulterated  with  inferior  materials.  The  genuine  is  of  a warm 
deep  brown,  and  transparent  when  moistened  with  water. 
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Bitter  Apple.  See  Colocynthidis. 

Bittern.  Is  the  first  scum  of  the  liquor  in  preparing  salt,  and  also 
the  mother  water,  after  the  crystallization  is  completed. 

Bittering,  or  corruptly  Bittern , a fraudulent  preparation,  sold  to 
brewers  and  others,  for  adulterating  beer,  and  composed  of  coc- 
culus  indicus,  liquorice,  tobacco,  quassia,  and  sulphate  of  iron  or 
copperas.  A similar  preparation  is  sold  for  the  same  purpose., 
under  the  name  of  hitter  balls. 

Bitters.  A class  of  vegetable  tonics,  of  which  quassia,  gentian, 
wormwood,  calumha,  cascarilla,  orange  peel,  dandelion,  and 
chamomile,  are  the  chief. 

Publicans  prepare  a sort  of  liqueurs  with  bitters,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a sample.  Put  §ij  of  Peruvian  hark,  each  of  snake 
root  powder,  salt  of  wormwood,  saffron,  and  cochineal,  into  two 
quarts  of  good  brandy,  full  proof,  and  let  it  stand  24  hours,  fre- 
quently shaking  the  bottle. 

Or,  take  each  of  gentian,  wormwood  tops,  quassia,  orange  peel, 
canella  alba,  cinnamon,  grains  of  paradise,  and  cochineal.  Put 
into  three  pints  of  proof  spirit,  and  treat  as  the  last. 

Bitumen.  A genus  of  inflammable  substances,  such  as  petroleum, 
asphaltum,  &c.  used  in  varnish  making,  and  some  chemical  pro- 
cesses. 

Bixa.  See  Anotta. 

Black  Draught.  A very  popular  and  excellent  purgative,  prepared 
by  dissolving  ^ij  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  3 j of  the  infusion 
of  senna ; or  in  other  similar  proportions,  to  which  a few  drops 
of  tincture  of  opium  may  be  added,  to  prevent  griping. 

Black  Drop,  or  the  Lancaster  or  Manchester  black  drop,  or  the 
Quaker’s  black  drop.  The  following  is  the  original  receipt, 
published  by  Dr.  Armstrong:  Take Ibss of  opium  sliced,  and  Oiij 
of  good  verjuice,  3jss  of  nutmegs,  and  §ss  of  saffron.  Boil  to 
a proper  thickness,  then  add  ftp  and  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  set 
the  whole  in  a warm  place  near  the  fire,  for  six  or  eight  weeks^ 
then  in  the  open  air,  till  it  become  a syrup,  when  it  is  to  be  de- 
canted, filtered,  and  bottled  up,  with  a little  sugar  added  to  each 
bottle.  One  drop  equals  three  of  the  Tincture  of  Opium.  L. 

Blacking.  Various  receipts  have  been  given  for  making  shoe-black- 
ing, among  which  the  following  are  samples : take  3xij  each  of 
treacle,  and  ivory  black,  ^iv  of  spermaceti  oil,  four  pints  of  white 
wine  vinegar ; mix  and  preserve  for  use* 
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Or,  Take  each  of  bone  black  and  treacle,  3SS  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  spermaceti  or  common  oil,  and  one  quart  of  common  vinegar. 
First  mix  the  acid  and  the  oil,  and  then  add  the  rest.  If  it  does 
not  dry  quick  enough,  add  more  acid.  See  Japan  Blacking. 

Blacking  Cakes  are  made  by  thoroughly  mixing  of  gum  traga- 
canth,  with  ^ij  each  of  neat’s-foot  oil,  superfine  ivory  black,  and 
deep  blue,  prepared  from  iron  and  copper,  and  ^iv  each  of  brown 
sugar-  candy  and  river  water.  When  mixed,  evaporate  to  a proper 
consistence. 

Blacking  Balls  may  be  made  in  the  same  way;  or  melt  together 
over  a slow  fire  §iv  of  mutton  suet,  3j  each  of  bees’  wax  and 
sweet  oil,  3j  each  of  sugar-candy  and  gum  arabic,  and  add  care- 
fully, lest  it  take  fire,  a spoonful  of  turpentine,  with  lamp  black 
enough  to  give  it  a good  colour ; pour  the  liquor  when  hot  into 
tin  moulds,  and  let  it  stand  till  cool  enough  to  be  worked  into 
shape  by  the  hand. 

Blaine’s  Powder,  for  the  distemper  in  dogs,  is  a disguised  prepara- 
tion of  the  sulphuret  of  tin. 

Bleaching  Liquid.  What  is  sold  under  this  name  is  a solution  of 
the  oxymuriate  of  lime,  which  is  also  kept  in  the  market  under 
the  name  of  Bleaching  Salt,  or  Tennant’s  Salt.  The  sulphuret 
of  lime  is  also  used  in  the  same  way,  but  is  not  so  efficacious* 

Blisters.  Are  now  chiefly  prepared  from  Cantharides,  which  see. 
Dr.  Chisholm  recommends  clothes  dipped  in  boiling  water,  or 
boiling  water  in  a bladder,  to  be  applied  as  an  immediate  blister, 
in  cases  of  emergency. 

Blue.  See  Indigo,  Smalt,  Prussian  Blue,  and  Stone  Blue,  &c. 

Blue  Ointment,  and  Blue  Pill.  See  Unguentum,  and  Piluke 
Hydrargyri. 

Blue-Stone.  See  Sulphate  of  Copper. 

Boerhaave’s  Astringent  Powder  for  the  Ague,  is  prepared  by 
mixing  equal  parts  of  alum,  nutmeg,  and  Armenian  bole. 

Boeriiaave’s  Red  Pill,  is  prepared  by  making  into  a mass,  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  or  mucilage,  a portion  of  the  red  sulphuret  of 
mercury,  and  dividing  it  into  pills. 

Bole.  A genus  of  earths,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  of  which 
Bolus  Armenle.  P.  Armenian  bole,  is  the  chief.  It  is  astrin- 
gent and  desiccative,  but  is  mostly  used  to  colour  ointments,  such 
as  the  sulphur  ointment.  The  boles  are  of  a red  or  yellowish 
colour,  and  are  often 
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Adulterated  with  inferior  materials.  They  should  he  chosen  of  a 
fine  clear  colour,  particularly  when  they  are  to  be  used  for  paints, 
or  colouring  medical  preparations. 

Boletus  Ignarius.  E.  Agaric  of  the  oak ; a powerful  styptic,  used 
in  cases  of  haemorrhage. 

Bone  Black.  See  Ivory  Black. 

Bolus.  A form  in  which  medicines  are  prepared,  similar  to  that  of 
pill,  but  larger,  and  usually  as  soft  as  dough,  so  as  to  slip  easily 
down  the  gullet.  It  is  more  used  in  hospital  than  in  private 
practice ; as  it  is  a cheap  and  easy  way  of  preparing  heavy 
medicines  which  cannot  be  given  in  the  liquid  form,  such  as 
calomel,  &c. 

Bonplandia.  See  Cusparia. 

Borago  Officinalis.  O.  Borage.  A native  plant,  whose  virtues, 
if  it  have  any,  are  now  neglected.  It  is  put  into  cool  tankards, 
for  summer  drinking ; and  as  Margraff  found  it  to  contain  nitrate 
of  potass,  it  must  be  more  or  less  diuretic. 

Borax.  See  Soile  Sub-boras.  Both  the  native  and  the  refined 
borax  are  used  in  soldering. 

Bougies  are  usually  made  from  the  thickness  of  a knitting-needle  to 
that  of  a writing  quill,  or  even  more.  Cut  a piece  of  old  linen 
rag  into  slips,  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch,  or  more,  in  breadth.  Upon  these  spread  a plaster,  and 
roll  them  neatly  up,  with  the  plaster  side  outermost,  on  a hot 
glazed  tile,  and  form  them  into  proper  shape. 

B.  Bell’s  Bougies  are  made  in  the  same  way,  by  melting  in  one 
vessel  ^iv  of  litharge  plaster,  and  in  another  ^iij  of  olive  oil,  and 
^jss  of  yellow  wax,  mixing  them  for  use. 

Plenck's  Bougies  are  made  of  cat-gut ; but  as  they  are  apt  to  swell 
after  being  introduced,  they  are  very  objectionable. 

Elastic  Gum  Bougies  are  erroneously  named  from  a false  notion 
that  they  are  made  of  elastic  gum,  or  Indian  rubber.  They  are 
really  prepared  by  boiling  linseed  oil  for  a long  time  over  a 
slow  fire,  and  with  this  varnishing  the  cotton,  silk,  or  linen,  em- 
ployed as  a basis. 

Smyth’s  Flexible  Metallic  Bougies  are  liable  to  break,  and  are 
therefore  dangerous. 

Bar an’s  Medicated  Bougies  are  made  of  such  materials  as  shall 
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dissolve  in  the  urethra  after  being  introduced.  They  are  now 
disused,  except  by  empirics.  Armed  bougies  are  of  this  class, 
being  prepared  by  potassa  fusa,  or  by  nitrate  of  silver. 

Breeches  Ball.  Is  prepared  by  mixing  tbj  of  Bath  brick,  ibij  of 
pipe  clay,  ^iv  of  pumice  stone  in  powder,  and  ^vj  of  ox  gall,  and 
colouring  the  mixture  to  the  shade  required,  with  ochre,  umber, 
rose-pink,  &c. 

Brimstone  is  native  sulphur,  found  near  volcanoes,  or  the  substance 
which  is  prepared  from  the  native  sulphurets  of  copper  or  iron, 
called  pyrites.  Roll  brimstone  is  this  substance,  purified,  and  cast 
in  moulds’.  See  Sulphur. 

Rrionia  Dioica.  P.  White  Bryony,  a native  plant,  whose  root  is 
acrid,  bitter,  diuretic,  and  a drastic  purgative.  It  is  given  in 
doses  of  gr.  xv  to  9j  or  more  of  the  powder,  or  gr.  x to  gr.  xv  of 
the  extract,  in  dropsy,  asthma,  mania,  epilepsy,  and  rheumatism. 
It  is  also  given  in  form  of  infusion.  Externally  it  is  rubefaciant 
and  resolvent,  the  pulp  being  applied  in  cataplasms,  in  oedema, 
and  ecchymoses. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  severe  griping  and  hyperca- 
tharsis, vomiting,  retching,  thirst,  difficulty  of  breathing,  con- 
vulsions, and  death.  No  test  has  been  discovered. 

Antidotes  are  emetics,  mucilaginous  drinks,  and  emollient  enemata ; 
and  venesection,  if  inflammatory  symptoms  supervene. 

Briony  (Black.)  Tamus  communis.  A native  plant,  said  to  be 
diuretic,  but  little  used. 

British  Oil.  Boil  together  5 j of  camphor,  §iv  of  rectified  spirit 
of  wine,  ^xij  of  sweet  oil,  and  5V  of  oil  of  hartshorn. 

Brodum’s  Nervous  Cordial.  Is  prepared  by  mixing  together 
equal  quantities  of  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  wine  of  iron, 
and  of  the  tinctures  of  gentian,  calumba,  cardamoms,  and  Peru- 
vian bark. 

Broom.  See  Spartium  and  Genista. 

Browning  to  colour  and  flavour  meat  and  made  dishes.  Beat  to 
powder  ^iv  of  doubled  refined  sugar,  and  put  it  into  a very  clean 
iron  frying-pan  with  5 j of  fresh  butter,  mix  it  well  over  a clear 
fire,  and  as  it  begins  to  froth  hold  it  higher  up.  When  it  is  of 
a very  fine  brown,  pour  in  by  very  slow  degrees  a pint  of  port, 
stirring  it  well  all  the  time.  Then  put  in  5SS  each  of  Jamaica 
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and  black  pepper,  six  cloves,  six  shallots  peeled,  three  blades  of 
mace  bruised,  three  spoonfuls  each  of  mushroom  and  walnut 
ketchup,  some  salt,  and  the  finely  pared  rind  of  a lemon.'  Boil 
the  whole  gently  for  15  minutes,  poui  it  into  a bason  till  cold, 
take  off  the  scum,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

Brucine.  New.  An  alkaline  substance  found  in  the  Brucea  anti - 
dysenterica,  and  Naoc  vomica , and  prepared  by  adding  a solution  of 
liquid  subacetate  of  lead  to  a solution  of  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
plant  in  water  until  no  more  precipitate  be  thrown  down  ; the 
brucine  will  remain  in  solution  with  excess  of  the  acetate  of 
lead,  which  must  be  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtered, 
and  boiled  with  magnesia.  Wash  the  precipitate  in  cold  water 
but  carefully,  as  the  brucine  is  soluble  in  water.  Redissolve  in 
alcohol  to  separate  the  excess  of  magnesia,  and  again  evaporate. 

It  is  intensely  bitter,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  on  cooling 
takes  the  consistency  of  wax.  It  forms  neutral  salts  with  the 
acids.  It  is  a strong  narcotic.  Dose  from  gr.  j to  gr.  iij. 

Bryonia.  See  Brionia  and  Briony. 

Buchu  Leaves.  See  Diosma  Crenata. 

Buckthorn  Berries.  See  Rhamnus. 

Bugloss.  A native  plant,  Anchusa  officinalis,  P.  the  flowers  and 
herb  of  which  are  said  to  be  adoucissant  by  the  French. 

Burgundy  Pitch.  See  Resina  and  Pix. 

Butter  of  Antimony.  See  Murias  Antimonii. 

Butters  in  perfumery  are  fragrant  preparations  of  the  consistency 
of  butter.  Lemon,  jasmine,  orange-dower,  and  bergamot  butter 
are  most  common,  and  are  chiefly  imported.  They  are  made  by 
steeping  the  fresh  flowers  in  the  finest  olive  oil,  pressing  out 
the  flowers,  decanting  the  oil  clear  off,  and  thickening  it  with 
fine  wax,  melted  and  added  gradually  while  hot.  Butter  of 
roses  is  produced  from  rose-water  by  subsidence. 

Buxus  Sempervirens.  P.  The  common  box,  the  wood  and  leaves 
of  which  are  bitter,  aromatic,  sudorific,  and  alterative,  as  well  as 
cathartic.  They  are  used  on  the  continent  in  epilepsy,  and 
syphilis.  The  decoction  is  said  to  be  the  best  thing  for  bald- 
ness and  thinness  of  the  hair. 
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Cacao.  P.  The  Chocolate-nut  Tree.,  Theobroma  cacao , the  nut  of 
which  is  aromatic,  slightly  astringent,  hitter,  oily,  and  diuretic. 

Cajeputi  Oleum.  L.  D.  Melaleucae  Leucodendri  oleum.  E. 
Cajeput  oil  is  of  a strong  fragrant  odour,  resembling  camphor, 
of  a pungent  taste,  and  a greenish  colour.  It  is  stimulant,  dia- 
phoretic, and  antispasmodic,  in  doses  of  three  to  five  drops 
given  with  sugar  in  cases  of  palsy  and  hysteria.  Externally  it 
is  a good  rubefaciant  in  gout,  and  rheumatism ; and  a little  of  it 
on  a bit  of  cotton  put  into  a decayed  tooth  relieves  tooth-ache. 

Calaguala.  P.  An  attenuant,  opening,  and  resolvent  root,  used  in 
dropsy,  chronic  pectoral  complaints,  hectic  fever,  and  convulsive 
colics.  It  is  given  in  form  of  decoction  5ij  to  ibjss  of  water. 

Calami  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  The  root  of  the  sweet  flag,  A cor  us 
calamus , an  aromatic,  stomachic,  and  stimulant,  of  a warm, 
bitterish  taste.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  3j  to  5 j of  the  powder 
in  dyspepsia,  anorexia,  &c. 

Calamina.  L.  Calaminaris.  D.  Carbonas  Zinci  prseparatus.  E.  Ca- 
lamine, or  Zinc  ore,  is  a metallic  substance,  of  a reddish  yellow 
colour,  easily  crumbled.  It  is  astringent  and  sedative,  but 
seldom  used. 

Calamina  Pileparata.  L.  Carbonas  Zinci  impurus.  E.  Lapis 
Calaminaris  praeparatus.  D.  The  calamine  is  roasted  and  re- 
duced to  an  impalpable  powder.  It  is  astringent  and  sedative, 
and  used  in  preparing  collvria,  and  unguents.  The  powder 
may  also  be  sprinkled  or  dusted  upon  excoriations,  and  sores. 

Calcis  Murias.  See  Murias  Calcis. 

Calebash.  P.  The  pumpkin  gourd,  Cucurbita  sagenaria , tlic 
seeds  of  which  are  refreshing  in  form  of  emulsion,  in  strangury 
and  fever. 

Calomel.  See  Hydrargyri  Submurias. 

Calumbje  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  Calumba,  or  Columbo,  Colombo  root, 
is  brought  from  Africa,  but  the  plant  is  not  known  to  botanists. 
It  has  a bitter  unpleasant  taste,  is  faintly  aromatic,  and  contains 
cinchonine.  It  is  tonic  and  stomachic,  stimulant  and  astringent. 
Used  very  frequently  in  infantile  affections  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  in  dyspepsia,  and  cholera.  The  dose  is  gr.  x to  5$s  twice 
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a day,  or  in  infusion  or  decoction  3jss  to  ^ij,  but  these  will  not 
keep. 

Incompatible  with  infusion  of  yellow  Peruvian  hark,  or  of  galls, 
oxymuriate  of  mercury,  acetate  of  lead,  and  lime  water. 

Adulterated  by  mixing  pieces  of  white  bryony..  Other  roots  also 
tinged  yellow,  have  been  mixed  with  genuine  calumba  root, 
which  should  always  be  selected  of  a good  weight,  and  clear 
colour,  without  worm-eaten  pieces. 

Calx.  L.  D.  Calx  Viva.  E.  Oxidum  calcii . P.  Quick-lime, 
composed  of  oxygen,  and  the  semi-metal  calcium.  It  is  acrid, 
corrosive,  caustic,  depilatory,  and  antacid.  It  is  sometimes  but 
rarely  applied  to  obstinate  old  ulcers,  in  form  of  powder 

Cambogia.  L.  Gambogia.  E.  D.  Gamboge,  a gum  produced  from 
the  Stalagmitis  cambojioides,  much  like  cherry-tree  gum,  almost 
tasteless,  but  acrid  in  the  throat  and  fauces.  It  is  brittle, 
opaque,  and  of  a deep  yellow,  so  as  to  be  used  as  a pigment.  It 
is  a drastic  cathartic,  and  also  emetic,  and  vermifuge.  It  is 
used  in  dropsy,  and  for  tape  worms,  and  in  obstinate  costiveness, 
and  hydrocephalus. 

Dose  gr.  ij  to  gr.  vj  of  the  powder,  combined  with  calomel,  jalap, 
aloes,  and  other  cathartics.  For  anasarca  it  is  best  to  combine 
it  with  a solution  of  carbonate  of  potass. 

Adulterated  in  the  original  preparation  with  inferior  substances, 
and  ought  to  be  selected  of  a clear  colour,  and  glassy  fracture. 

Camomile.  See  Anthemidis  Flores. 

Campanula  Trachelium.  Great  Throat  Wort,  or  Canterbury 
Bells.  A native  plant,  whose  astringency  recommends  it  to  be 
used  in  quinsies,  &c. 

Camphoka.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Camphor,  or  Camphire.  A resin  produced 
from  the  Laurus  carnphora,  and  other  plants,  and  made  facti- 
tiously by  a stream  of  muriatic  gas  driven  through  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. It  is  strongly  odoriferous,  of  a bitter  aromatic  taste,  swims 
on  water,  in  which  it  is  slightly  soluble,  but  more  so  in  alcohol, 
aether,  oils,  and  vinegar. 

Used  in  nervous  and  malignant  fevers,  in  typhus  accompanied 
with  delirium,  in  inflammations  accompanied  with  typhoid 
fevers,  such  as  peripneumania,  rheumatism,  &c.  in  atonic  cuta- 
neous diseases,  particularly  on  their  retrocession  to  promote  the 
eruption,  in  many  spasmodic  affections,  as  hysteria,  chorea,  epi- 
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lepsy,  hooping-cough,  &c.  in  mania  and  melancholy,  and  in 
indolent  inflammations,  from  internal  causes. 

Bose  from  gr.  ij  to  3j  every  four  or  six  hours  of  the  powder  mixed 
with  sugar,  magnesia,  opium,  and  nitrate  of  potass.  In  mania, 
from  gr.  v to  5ss,  thrice  a day.  In  laryngeal  phthisis,  and  dis- 
orders of  the  throat,  it  may  be  made  into  lozenges  with  sugar, 
gum,  and  opium.  With  sulphur  it  is  useful  in  colica  pictonum. 
Dr.  Paris  recommends,  when  a large  dose  is  given,  to  diffuse  it 
in  mucilage,  or  yolk  of  egg,  or  make  it  into  pills  with  assafcetida, 
or  confection  of  almonds. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  by  exciting  the  brain  and  nerves.  Anti- 
dotes, wine  and  opium. 

Adulterated  with  spermaceti  and  white  wax,  which  are  difficult  to 
detect,  from  the  similarity  of  appearance,  and  intimacy  of  union. 
To  try  it,  place  it  on  hot  bread,  if  it  turn  moist,  it  is  good. 

Camphor  Balls,  in  perfumery,  are  made  by  grinding  in  a starch- 
mill  ftvj  of  very  dry  starch,  and  Ifeviij  of  very  dry  white  lead, 
sifting  it  through  a lawn  sieve,  and  then  mixing  it  with  ft  xiv 
of  very  fine  rice  powder.  Then  shave  down  and  dry  48ft  of 
the  best  oil  soap,  and  mix  with  the  former.  Next  grind  ftjss 
of  camphor  in  an  iron  mortar,  with  half  a pint  of  Hungary 
water,  and  add  gradually  ^ss  each  of  oil  of  rosemary,  and  of 
lavender.  When  reduced  to  powder,  add  a few  pounds  of  the 
prepared  soap,  and  after  beating  it  well  mix  the  whole  together, 
and  make  it  in  the  same  way  as  ambergris  wash-balls.  Used 
as  a cosmetic,  but  not  safely. 

Camphorosma  Monspeliensis.  P.  Hairy  Camphorosme.  A 
slightly  aromatic  herb,  sudorific,  and  nervine,  given  in  coryza, 
leucorrhoea,  asthma,  and  rheumatism. 

CasMP  Vinegar  is  made  by  steeping  in  the  best  vinegar  for  a month 
of  cayenne  pepper,  two  table- spoonfuls  of  soy,  and  four  of 
walnut-ketchup,  six  anchovies  chopped,  and  a small  clove  of 
garlic,  minced  fine.  Shake  it  frequently,  strain  through  a 
tammis,  and  keep  it  well  corked  in  small  bottles. 

Cancri  Ciielas.  D.  Lapilli  cancrorum.  E.  Crabs’  Claws,  Crabs’ 
Eyes,  or  Crabs’  Stones,  which  contain  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  are  given  in  doses  of  jss  to  5 j,  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  (Cancrorum  Lapilli  Praeparata.  E.)  as  an  ant- 
acid, in  dyspepsia,  &c. 
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Candied  Ginger  is  prepared  by  putting  5 j of  race  ginger  grated 
fine,  and  ibj  of  loaf  sugar  in  fine  powder  into  a preserving  pan, 
with  enough  of  water  to  melt  the  sugar.  Set  it  over  a slow 
fire,  and  stir  till  it  begins  to  boil ; then  put  in  another  pound 
of  sugar,  and  stir  till  it  becomes  thick.  Take  it  off  the  fire,  and 
drop  it  in  cakes  upon  earthen  dishes,  and  set  it  in  a warm  place 
to  dry. 

Candied  Horehound  is  made  by  boiling  the  horehound  to  make 
a strong  decoction,  which  is  added  to  a sufficient  quantity  of 
sugar,  boiled  to  a great  height.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  grow 
thick,  pour  it  into  a paper  case,  dusted  with  fine  sugar,  and  cut 
it  into  squares. 

Candied  Lemon  Peel  is  prepared  by  boiling  a quantity  of  fresh 
lemon  peel  with  sugar,  and  exposing  it  to  the  air  till  the 
sugar  crystallizes. 

Candied  Orange  Peel  is  made  by  soaking  the  peels  in  cold  water, 
(frequently  changed)  till  they  lose  their  bitterness,  then  put  them 
into  a syrup  till  they  become  soft  and  transparent,  when  they 
may  be  taken  out  and  drained. 

Candy  for  Figures,  in  pastry  work,  is  made  by  boiling  two  quarts 
of  clarified  sugar  to  a strong  blow,  grain  it,  (that  is  turn  it 
white  by  rubbing  it  against  the  sides  of  the  pan)  ; when  it  is 
white,  and  about  the  thickness  of  cream,  put  it  in  well  oiled 
leaden  moulds,  and  these  into  a stove  till  perfectly  dry. 

Canella  Cortex.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Canella  Bark,  the  bark  of  the 
wild  cinnamon  tree,  Canella  alba , wliich  is  sold  in  fiat  or 
quilled  pieces,  of  a yellow  colour,  smelling  like  cloves,  and  of  a 
warm,  bitterish,  pungent  taste.  It  is  carminative,  tonic,  astrin- 
gent, stomachic,  and  aphrodisiac,  and  is  given  in  dyspepsia,  and 
atonic  disorders  in  doses  of  gr.  x to  3j  of  the  powder.  Spirits 
are  the  best  solvent,  as  water  only  extracts  the  bitter  without 
the  aroma. 

Cantiiarides.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Blistering  Fly.  Cantharis  vesicatoria , 
Lytta  and  Meloe.  O.  A native  of  Spain.  It  is  acrimonious, 
foetid,  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  externally  is  rubefaciant  and 
escharotic.  In  doses  of  gr.  j to  gr.  iv  of  the  powder,  in  emulsion, 
twice  a day,  it  is  given  in  dropsy,  urinary  disorders,  chronic 
blennorrhoea,  leucorrhcea,  suppression  and  incontinence  of  urine ; 
combined  with  opium  and  camphor,  in  paralysis.  Externally 
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when  used  to  vesicate  it  sometimes  produces  strangury,  hema- 
turia, and  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  which  ought 
to  be  treated  with  warm  bathing,  fomentations,  and  emollient 
drinks. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  such  as  are  often  given  as  an  aphrodisiac, 
producing  severe  strangury,  and  pain  in  the  bladder,  priapism  and 
bloody  urine,  violent  vomiting  and  retching,  bloody  stools,  with 
furious  delirium  and  horror  of  water,  resembling  hydrophobia. 
Besides  warm  bathing,  fomentations,  and  copious  demulcent 
drinks,  bleeding  largely  will  be  requisite,  and  also  opiates. 
The  only  test  is  the  appearance  of  the  shining  specks  of  the  flies, 
which  cannot  be  detected  if  the  tincture  has  been  employed. 

Cantharidin.  New.  The  active  principle  of  cantharides,  procured 
by  Robiquet,  in  small  plates  of  a micaceous  lustre,  and  crys- 
talline form.  A very  small  particle  of  this  dissolved  in  sweet 
oil  will  produce  vesications  on  the  skin  in  a few  hours. 

Caoutchouc  Varnish  is  made  by  taking  ^xvj  each  of  Indian  rub- 
ber, boiled  linseed  oil,  and  essence  of  turpentine,  cutting  with  a 
wetted  knife  the  caoutchouc  into  thin  slips,  liquefying  them  in  a 
hot  sand  bath,  and  while  boiling  add  the  linseed  oil,  and  then 
the  turpentine,  also  warm.  When  nearly  cool  strain  through 
linen,  and  keep  in  a wide  mouthed  bottle.  It  has  the  incon- 
venience of  being  very  tedious  in  drying.  It  is  used  for  bal- 
loons. 

Capers  may  be  preserved  by  putting  to  them  fresh  vinegar  that 
has  been  scalded  and  become  cold,  and  tying  them  close  up  to 
keep  out  the  air,  which  softens  them. 

Capillaire  is  prepared  by  breaking  ftxij  of  loaf  sugar,  and  putting 
it  into  a tinned  pan  with  12  pints  of  soft  water,  previously 
cleared,  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  Bring  it  to  boil,  and  add 
Ibj  of  honey,  and  one  quart  of  orange  flower  water.  Skim  it, 
let  it  cool,  and  strain  it  through  flannel.  Bottle  it  soon,  and 
cork  the  bottles  well. 

Or,  put  half  a pint  of  orange-flower  water  to  two  quarts  of  cla- 
rified sugar,  boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  bottle  it  up  when 
cold,  waxing  the  corks  over. 

Capsici  Bacc^e.  L.  E.  D.  The  berries  of  Capsicum  amiunm,  or 
Cayenne  Pepper,  are  long  orange  red  pendulous  pods,  whose 
taste  is  extremely  hot  and  acrid,  and  of  a pungent  odour.  It  is 
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a strong  stimulant  and  carminative  medicine,  and  is  made  into 
pills  with  bread,  the  dose  gr.  vj  to  gr.  x or  more,  twice  or 
oftener  in  the  day,  for  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  scrofula,  syphilis, 
mucous  expectoration,  leucorrhoea,  and  gonorrhoea.  Externally 
it  forms  a powerful  rubefaciant  cataplasm  over  the  stomach,  or 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  in  low  delirium.  It  makes  a good  gargle 
with  salt,  vinegar,  and  infusion  of  roses,  for  quinsy  and  scar- 
latina. 

Incompatible  with  ammonia,  alum,  infusion  of  galls,  oxymuriate  of 
mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  carbonate  of  soda  and  potass,  acetate 
of  lead,  and  the  sulphates  of  copper,  zinc,  and  iron. 

Adulterated  in  the  ground  state  with  common  salt,  red  lead,  and 
other  substances.  Lead  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  the 
powder  in  pure  vinegar,  when  a black  precipitate  will  be  pro- 
duced by  sulphuret  of  ammonia. 

Capsicine.  New.  An  alkaline  principle  found  in  cayenne  pepper, 
but  its  properties  are  as  yet  little  known. 

Caraway.  See  C arui. 

Caraway  Cordial  is  made  by  mixing  and  fining  down  in  the  usual 
way  ^jss  of  oil  of  caraway,  20  drops  of  oil  of  cassia,  or  cinnamon, 
5 drops  each  of  essence  of  lemon  and  of  orange  peel,  13  gallons 
of  spirits,  and  ibviij.  of  loaf  sugar.  This  will  produce  20  gal- 
lons. 

Carbo  Ligni.  L.  E.  D.  Wood  Charcoal.  A strong  antiseptic  used 
to  remove  foetid  smells,  such  as  in  old  ulcers,  decayed  teeth, 
&c.  The  offensive  eructations  in  dyspepsia,  ptyalism,  &c.  are  also 
partially  removed  by  taking  it  internally,  in  doses  of  gr.  x to 
3j  with  rhubarb.  It  is  said  to  be  an  antidote  to  arsenic.  The 
best  for  tooth  powder  is  made  by  distilling  cocoa  nut  shells. 
Burnt  sponge,  ivory  black,  and  lamp  black,  as  well  as  soot,  are 
all  a sort  of  charcoal,  with  other  matters  in  combination. 

Carbonas  Ammonite.  D.  See  Ammonite  Subcarbon  as.  L. 

CaAbonas  Baryite.  E.  The  Carbonate  of  Barytes,  is  a native 
mineral,  used  for  preparing  the  muriate. 

Carbonas  Calcis  Pr^eparatus.  E.  See  Creta  Pr^eparata. 

Carbonas  Ferri.  See  Ferri. 

Carbonas  Magnesle.  See  Magnesle  Subcarb. 

Carbonas  Plumbj.  The  Carbonate  of  Lead.  Cerussa  vera.  O, 
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Used  as  a pigment,  but  often  adulterated.  When  pure,  the  so- 
lution of  it  in  nitric  acid  will  not  be  disturbed  by  sulphate  of 
soda. 

Carbonas  Potassje  Purissimus.  E.  Pure  Carbonate  of  Potass. 
Prepared  by  dissolving  two  parts  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potass 
in  three  parts  of  water,  and  exposing  it  to  a stream  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  filtering  the  liquor,  and  evaporating  it  till  crystals 
form.  It  is  antacid  and  absorbent  in  doses  of  gr.  x to  3jss. 

Carbonas  Sod^e.  See  Soms  Carbonas. 

Carbonas  Zinci  Impurus  Prasparatus.  E.  See  Calamina. 

Cardamine  Pratensis.  Lady’s  Smock,  or  Cuckoo  Flower.  The 
herb  is  a reputed  antiscorbutic,  like  other  cresses.  The 
flowers  are  said  to  be  a good  antispasmodic  in  epilepsy  and 
hysteria,  in  doses  of  3j  to  5iij,  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Cardiacs,  are  cordial  medicines. 

Cardamomi  Semina.  L.  E.  D.  P.  The  seeds  of  the  Am&mwn 
repens,  or  Matonia  cardcnnomum,  which  are  aromatic,  carmi- 
native, stimulant,  and  stomachic,  but  not  heating  to  the  stomach. 
In  doses  of  gr.  vj  to  3j,  or  more  of  the  powder,  given  in  dys-> 
pepsia,  cardialgia,  and  flatulencies ; and  combined  with  mag- 
nesia, and  rhubarb  in  the  bowel  disorders  of  infants.  It  is  also 
used  in  tincture.  See  Tinctura  Card.  Comp. 

Mixed  with  grains  of  paradise,  which  are  improper  for  the  same 
medicinal  purposes. 

Carduus  Benedictus.  O.  The  Blessed  Thistle.  Centaurea  be - 
nedicta , which  see.  This  was  formerly  a celebrated  herb,  and 
said  to  be  a good  diuretic,  and  an  antidote  for  poisons,  but  it  has 
now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Carex  Arenaria.  P.  The  Sea  Carex,  whose  fresh  root  is  aromatic, 
agreeable,  diuretic,  and  alterative,  and  may  be  used  as  a sub- 
stitute for  sarsaparilla,  in  cutaneous  disorders,  and  syphilis. 

Caric^e  Fructus.  L.  E.  D.  The  Fig,  the  fruit  of  the  Ficus  carica , 
is  demulcent,  and  slightly  laxative. 

Carlina  Acaulis.  P.  Dwarf  Thistle.  The  root  is  bitter,  aromatic, 
acrid,  stimulant,  sudorific,  and  stomachic.  Given  in  diseases  of 
the  skin  and  abdominal  obstructions. 

Carminatives,  those  medicines  which  act  like  a charm,  by  instantly 
dispelling  wind  from  the  stomach. 
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Carmine,  an  exquisite  red  prepared  from  cochineal  by  several  pro- 
cesses, some  of  them  kept  secret.  Pour  two  quarts  of  distilled 
water  into  a copper  pan,  and  when  boiling  add  ^ij  of  the  best 
grain  cochineal  finely  ground  and  sifted ; boil  it  for  six  minutes, 
carefully  stirring  it  the  while.  Then  add  60  grains  of  fine 
Roman  alum  in  powder,  and  boil  three  minutes  longer,  when 
it  is  set  to  cool ; but  while  yet  a little  warm  decant  the  clear 
liquor,  and  strain  through  silk  into  porcelain  dishes,  and  in  four 
days  decant  and  filter  again  into  other  dishes.  The  precipitate 
which  has  fallen  down  is  then  to  be  dried  carefully  in  the  shade, 
as  it  forms  the  finest  carmine.  The  second  deposition  will  not 
be  so  good. 

Adulterated  with  vermilion  and  red  lead,  but  its  merits  may  be 
known  by  its  dissolving  wholly  in  ammonia,  and  forming  a deep 
pink  colour.  The  finest  is  the  lighest,  and  a good  test  is  the 
filling  of  a very  small  thimble  with  the  specimens,  and  weighing 
them. 

Carthamus  Tinctorius.  Bastard  Saffron,  the  seeds  and  flowers 
of  which  are  diuretic,  cathartic,  and  aromatic.  The  flowers  are 
the  bases  of  vegetable  rouge. 

Carui  Semina.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Caraway-seeds,  from  the  native 
plant,  Carum  carui.  The  taste  is  warm,  aromatic,  and  pleasant. 
The  seeds  are  given  whole,  or  in  powder,  in  doses  of  3j  to  513 
as  a carminative  in  flatulence  and  dyspepsia. 

Caryophylli.  L.  E.  D.  Cloves,  the  unexpanded  flower-bud  of  the 
Caryophyllus  aromaticus,  or  Eugenia  caryophyllata . The  fra- 
grant odour  is  well  known,  the  taste  is  acrid  and  hot.  In  doses 
of  gr.  v to  gr.  x of  the  powder  it  is  stimulant,  but  is  seldom 
used  except  as  an  adjuvant  or  corrective  to  other  medicines. 

A fraud  is  frequently  practised  by  mixing  with  fresh  cloves  those 
which  have  been  used  in  making  the  oil. 

Caryophylli  Oleum.  E.  D.  Oil  of  Cloves.  It  is  fragrant  and  sti- 
mulant, of  a pale  yellow  tinge,  and  sinks  in  water.  From  two  to 
six  drops  is  a dose  given  on  sugar.  Externally  applied  it  re- 
lieves toothache,  and  is  mixed  with  olive  oil  as  an  embrocation 
for  hooping  cough. 

Adulterated  with  other  oils,  which  always  darken  its  colour,  and 
make  it  swim  on  water. 
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Cascarillje  Cortex.  L.  D.  P.  Croton  eleutheria.  E.  The  Bark 
of  Cascarilla,  Croton  cascarilla,  which  is  sold  in  short  quilled 
pieces  of  a dark  colour.  It  is  bitter,  aromatic,  tonic,  stimulant, 
and  stomachic.  In  doses  of  3j  to  5ss  of  the  powder  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  it  is  good  in  colic,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  dys- 
pepsia, and  in  the  aphthae  of  infants.  In  intermittents  it  is 
a good  adjuvant  to  the  bark.  It  loses  its  aroma  by  decoction. 

The  genuine  cascarilla  may  be  known  by  its  giving  out  the  odour 
of  musk  when  burning. 

Cassia  Bacca:  et  Cortex.  See  Lauri  Cass.  Cort. 

Cassias  Pulpa.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Pulp  of  the  fruit  of  Cassia  Jisiula, 
which  is  brought  from  India  and  Egypt,  is  of  a slightly  heavy 
smell,  and  of  an  acidulous,  sweetish,  mucilaginous  taste.  It  is 
gently  purgative  in  drachm  doses,  and  cathartic  in  doses  of  5ij 
or  5iij.  It  is  best  combined  with  manna,  senna,  aromatics,  &c. 
as  it  is  apt  to  gripe  and  occasion  nausea. 

Good  Cassia  pulp  is  black,  bright,  shining,  and  not  nauseous, 
sour,  nor  harsh,  and  the  pods  rather  small,  smooth,  heavy,  and 
not  rattling  with  seeds. 

Cassia:  Senna:  Folia.  See  Senna. 

Cassia  Oil  is  the  common  oil  of  cinnamon  from  cassia  bark,  ibj  of 
which  yields  about  5jss  °f  the  oil.  It  is  also  procured  from 
cassia  buds,  and  is  stimulant  and  stomachic. 

Castoreum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Castor,  a substance  found  in  bags-under 
the  rectum  of  the  beaver.  Castor  Jiher , of  an  odoriferous,  aro- 
matic smell,  and  a nauseous  bitter,  and  rather  acrid  taste.  It 
is  antispasmodic,  emmenagogue,  and  aphrodisiac ; and  is  given 
in  hysteria,  epilepsy,  the  spasms  of  pregnancy  and  partu- 
rition, and  in  typhus  fever.  The  dose  is  from  gr.  x to  gr.  xx 
in  form  of  bolus,  and  5j  to  Ibj  of  the  vehicle  in  enemata. 

Contains  a volatile  oil,  and  a peculiar  resin,  Resides  carbonate  of 
lime,  potass,  ammonia,  and  iron. 

Adulterated  with  dried  blood  and  gum  ammoniac,  but  may  always 
be  known  by  its  reddish  brown  colour  and  strong  odour  in 
genuine  specimens. 

Cataplasmata,  Cataplasms,  or  poultices,  a form  of  external  applica- 
tions to  ease  pain,  clean  sores,  and  promote  suppuration  or  reso- 
lution of  inflamed  parts.  There  is  a great  farrago  of  medicated 
poultices  used  in  practice,  which  are  quite  unnecessary. 
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CatAplAsAia  Aluminis,  Alum  Poultice,  is  made  by  beating  up 
gr.  xx  of  alum  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  is  applied  to  the 
eyes  in  ophthalmia. 

Cataplasma  Anodynum.  P.  Soothing  Poultice.  Take  gj  of  white 
poppy  heads  bruised,  §ij  of  hyoscyamus  leaves ; boil  these  in  a 
quart  of  water  till  reduced  to  a pint  and  a half,  strain,  and  add 
§iv  of  linseed  meal. 

Cataplasma  Antisepticum.  P.  Antiseptic  Poultice.  Take  3VJ 
of  barley  flour,  of  Peruvian  bark  in  powder,  and  boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  a pint  of  water.  When  cold  add  5j  of 
camphor  in  powder. 

Cataplasma  Carbonis.  Charcoal  Poultice.  Take  ^ij  of  prepared 
charcoal,  ibss  of  linseed  meal,  one  pint  of  water,  and  boil  as 
before.  Applied  to  gangrenous  ulcers. 

Cataplasma  Cicut^s.  Hemlock  Poultice.  Take  a quantity  of 
fresh  hemlock  leaves,  boil  in  water  till  they  are  soft,  and  beat 
them  up  with  linseed  meal,  or  oat  flour.  Used  to  scrofulous  and 
cancerous  ulcers. 

Cataplasma  Dauci.  Carrot  Poultice.  Boil  a quantity  of  carrots 
in  water  till  soft,  and  beat  them  into  a pulp.  Applied  to  clean 
old  sores. 

Cataplasma  Emolliens.  Linseed  or  Emollient  Poultice.  Mix 
enough  of  linseed  meal  with  boiling  water  to  make  a poultice, 
which  is  smeared  with  oil  or  fresh  butter  before  applying  it. 

Cataplasma  Fermenti.  L.  Yeast  Poultice.  Take  ibj  of  flour, 
Oss  of  beer  yeast,  mix  and  expose  to  a gentle  heat  till  it  swell 
up.  It  is  a good  antiseptic  for  gangrenous  sores. 

Cataplasma  Panis.  P.  Bread  Poultice.  Take  a quantity  of  crumb 
of  bread,  pour  enough  of  boiling  water  over  it  to  soak  it,  cover 
it,  and  let  it  stand  to  swell.  (Abernethy.)  This  is  better  than 
a bread  and  milk  poultice. 

Cataplasma  Rubefaciens.  P.  Rubefaciant  or  Pepper  Poultice. 
Take  §iv  of  torrefied  barley  flour,  of  strong  vinegar,  three 
whites  of  eggs,  beat  these  with  a little  water  in  a mar  ble  mortar 
into  a mass,  and  spread  it  on  linen,  over  which  sprinkle  3SS  each  of 
black  pepper  and  powder  of  fennel-seeds.  Used  for  pleuritis 
and  other  internal  inflammations.  Cayenne  pepper  may  be  used 
for  greater  effect. 
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Cataplasma  Sinapis.  L.  D.  P.  Sinapism,  or  Mustard  Poultice. 
Take  foss  each  of  mustard  flour  and  linseed  meal,  with  enough 
of  hot  vinegar  to  form  a mass.  It  is  rubefaciant  and  stimulant, 
and  used  as  the  last ; also  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet  in 
typhoid  delirium,  as  also  in  metastatic  gout,  &c. 

Catchup.  See  Ketchup. 

Catechu  Extractum.  L.  E.  D.  Catechu,  or  Japan  Earth  ( Terra 
Japonica),  procured  from  the  wood  of  the  Acacia  catechu.  It 
is  very  astringent,  sweetish,  and  without  smell.  It  is  employed 
to  check  diarrhoeas,  dysentery,  and  haemorrhages ; also  in  relaxa- 
tions or  atonic  disorders  of  the  primae  viae,  sponginess  of  the 
gums,  &c. 

Dose,  from  gr.  x to  gr.  xx  of  the  powder.  It  is  also  exhibited  in 
form  of  tincture,  infusion,  and  lozenge. 

Incompatible  with  alkaline  and  metallic  salts,  and  with  gelatine. 

Cathartics,  purgative  medicines  of  stronger  efficacy  than  aperients 
or  laxatives.  See  Conspectus  of  Prescriptions. 

Cathartic  Extract.  See  Extractum  Colocynth.  Comp. 

Cathartic  Ralls  in  Farriery.  See  Ball. 

Cathartine.  New.  An  alkaline  substance  found  by  MM  . Lassaigne 
and  Fennelle  in  the  pods  and  leaves  of  senna.  It  is  solid,  yellowish 
brown,  of  a peculiar  odour,  and  nauseously  bitter.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  w7ater,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  has  not  yet  been  used 
medicinally. 

Catheters  differ  from  bougies  in  being  hollow,  while  bougies  are 
imperforate ; but  the  terms  are  frequently  confounded.  Ca- 
theters are  made  of  silver  or  other  metal,  or  of  the  same  elastic 
composition  -with  bougies  as  described  under  that  word. 

Catholicon,  a kind  of  soft  purgative  electuary,  so  called  as  being 
supposed  universal. 

Catholicon  Duplicatum  Riieo.  P.  The  Double  Catholicon  of 
Nicolai,  or  Compound  Electuary  of  Rhubarb,  prepared  by 
simmering  over  a slow  fire  Ibss  of  polypody  root;  ^ij  of  succory 
root ; of  liquorice  root ; ^iij  of  the  leaves  of  agrimony  and 
spleen  wort ; tbyj  of  water  till  reduced  two-thirds ; then  add 
5yj  of  fennel-seeds,  strain  and  add  ibiv  of  sugar,  boil  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  and  add  ^iv  each  of  extract  of  cassia  and 
pulp  of  tamarinds.  Then  add  by  degrees  ^iv  each  of  powdered 
rhubarb  and  senna  leaves,  3j  °f  liquorice  root,  51]  of  seeds  of 
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violet,  of  the  four  cold  seeds,  3SS  of  fennel-seeds,  and  mix 
and  form  an  electuary.  It  is  too  troublesome  in  the  preparation 
to  he  much  used.  Without  the  rhubarb,  and  with  honey  in- 
stead of  sugar,  it  forms  a good  enema.  It  was  formerly  esteemed 
a universal  remedy,  but  is  now  disus 

Catsup,  the  name  given  to  ketchup  by  Dr.  Kitchiner,  who  thinks 
the  term  witty.  \f 

Caviare,  the  preserved  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  served  with  toasted 
bread,  and  eaten  with  meat  or  cheese. 

Caustic.  See  Argenti  Nitras,  Potassa  Fusa,  and  Pqtassa 
cum  Calce. 

Causticum  Commune  cum  Opio.  Common  Caustic  with  Opium,  is 
prepared  by  mixing  5ij  of  potassa  cum  calce,  and  5ss  of  powdered 
opium,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  soap. 

Causticum  Commune.  O.  See  Potassa. 

Cautery  (the  actual)  is  a red-hot  iron,  of  a convenient  form, 
plied  to  stop  haemorrhages,  and  to  sores,  &c.  It  is  much  use 
on  the  Continent,  but  seldom  in  this  country. 

Cayenne  Pepper.  See  Capsici  Bacc^s.  It  forms  with  opium  a 
powerful  restorative  tonic. 

Adulterated  with  coloured  sawdust  and  other  substances,  such  as 
salt  and  red  lead,  as  mentioned  under  capsicum. 

Essence  of  Cayenne  Pepper  (which  is  nothing  more  than  the  tinc- 
ture of  capsicum),  is  made  by  steeping  half  an  ounce  of  cayenne 
pepper  in  half  a pint  of  brandy  for  a fortnight,  and  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor. 

Cayenne  Wine.  This  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  essence 
of  cayenne,  by  using  white  wine  or  claret  instead  of  brandy. 

Cedrat,  a kind  of  fragrant  citron  used  in  making  ices,  preserves, 
and  a liqueur  called  cedrat,  which  is  prepared  by  distilling  in  a 
water-bath  a quantity  of  cedrat,  or  lemon  peels,  from  a due  por- 
tion of  brandy,  and  adding  syrup  to  mellow  it. 

Celandine.  See  Chelidonium. 

Celery,  Apium  graveolens,  the  seeds  are  used  as  a diuretic  in  gravel. 

Celery  (Essence  of)  is  prepared  by  steeping  ^ss  of  the  bruised 
seeds  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  brandy,  or  other  spirit  for  a fort- 
night. A few  drops  will  flavour  a pint  of  soup,  or  broth. 

Cement.  Various  preparations  which  are  applied  in  a soft  state, 
and  afterwards  harden  and  unite  what  is  disjoined,  or  broken. 
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Building  Cement  is  improved  by  mixing  lime  with  a powder  com- 
posed of  earth,  clay,  chalk,  flint,  &c.  calcined  in  a strong  heat, 
and  then  grinding  and  sifting  them  through  a wire  sieve.  It 
may  be  preserved  in  casks,  but  must  be  kept  dry  and  not 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Canal  Cement , used  in  building  canals,  &c.  is  prepared  by  reducing 
to  powder  and  mixing  one  part  of  iron  filings,  three  parts  of 
flint,  and  four  parts  of  alum  combined  with  iron-rust,  with  four 
parts  of  brick-dust,  and  two  parts  of  hot  lime.  Put  the  whole 
into  a wooden  tub,  add  water  to  make  it  liquid,  and  stir  it  briskly. 

China  Cement , for  broken  china,  glass,  or  stone  ware,  is  made  by 
beating  a quantity  of  quick  lime  into  a very  fine  powder,  sift 
through  muslin,  and  having  smeared  the  parts  to  be  joined  with 
white  of  egg,  dust  the  powder  over  this,  and  unite  the 
edges. 

Common  Cement , for  marble,  alabaster,  and  other  stones,  is  made  by 
melting  Ifeij  of  bees’  wax  and  tbj  of  resin,  adding  the  same  quan- 
tity of  these  in  powder,  stirring  the  whole  carefully,  and  knead- 
ing the  mass  in  water  till  thoroughly  mixed.  When  applied,  it 
is  heated,  as  well  as  the  parts  on  which  it  is  put,  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary these  be  dry. 

Coppersmith’ s Cement , used  in  joining  the  edges  of  copper  utensils, 
is  prepared  by  mixing  powdered  quick  lime  with  bullocks’  blood. 
It  must  be  applied  fresh.  It  is  formed  on  the  same  chemical 
principle  as  the  china  cement. 

Butch  Terras  is  composed  of  basalt  or  whinstone,  and  blue  lime- 
stone ground  to  a fine  powder,  sifted,  mixed  with  water,  and  well 
beaten  together. 

Floor  Cement , for  making  earthen  floors,  is  made  by  mixing  two- 
thirds  lime  with  one-third  of  coal  ashes  and  a little  clay,  tem- 
pering the  whole  with  water,  and  letting  it  stand  a week,  when 
it  is  again  to  be  tempered.  A superior  sort  may  be  made  by 
using  the  powder  of  Paris  plaster  instead  of  ashes,  and  bullocks’ 
blood  instead  of  water. 

Fire  proof  Cement  is  made  by  adding  half  a pint  of  vinegar  to 
half  a pint  of  milk,  separating  the  curd,  mixing  the  whey  with 
five  whites  of  eggs,  beating  the  whole  well  together,  and  adding 
powdered  quick  lime  to  make  it  into  a thick  paste.  It  is  used 
for  uniting  broken  vessels,  and  is  both  fire  and  water  proof. 
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Glass  grinders * Cement  is  made  by  boiling  a due  portion  of  pitch, 
and  stirring  in  fine  sifted  wood  ashes  till  of  a proper  temper,  and 
then  a little  tallow,  if  necessary. 

Or,  for  small  works,  melt  together  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  bees’ 
wax,  and  four  ounces  of  resin,  adding  four  ounces  of  whitening, 
previously  made  red  hot. 

Or,  Shell-lac  warmed  to  melt  it  for  holding  glass,  or  stones,  while 
grinding. 

Greek  Cement  is  prepared  by  mixing  lime  and  sand  with  milk  or 
size,  for  outside  walls. 

Hamelins  Cement  is  prepared  thus  : to  any  given  weight  of  the 
earth  or  earths,  commonly  called  pit  sand,  river  sand,  rock  sand, 
or  any  other  sand  of  the  same  or  like  nature,  or  pulverized 
earthen-ware,  or  porcelain,  add  two-thirds  of  such  given  weight 
of  the  earth  or  earths,  commonly  called  Portland  stone,  Bath 
stone,  or  any  other  stone  of  the  same  or  like  nature,  pulverized. 
To  every  5601b  weight  of  these  earths  so  prepared,  cast  401b 
weight  of  litharge,  and,  with  the  said  mentioned  given  weights, 
combine  ifeij  weight  of  pulverized  glass,  or  flint  stone. 
Then  join  to  this  mixture  ibj  weight  of  miniums  and  tbij  weight 
of  grey  oxide  of  lead.  This  composition  being  thus  mixed,  pass 
the  same  through  a wire  sieve,  or  dressing  machine,  of  such 
fineness  or  mesh  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended, preferring  a fine  sieve,  mesh,  or  wire- work,  when 
the  composition  is  to  be  used  for  works  that  require  a fine, 
smooth,  even  surface.  It  is  now  a fine  and  dry  powder,  and 
may  be  kept  in  open  boxes,  or  in  casks,  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  deterioration. 

Japanese  Cement,  or  rice  glue,  is  made  by  mixing  rice  and  flour 
intimately  with  cold  water,  and  then  gently  boiling  it.  It  is 
beautifully  white,  and  dries  almost  transparent.  Papers  pasted 
together  by  means  of  this  cement  will  sooner  separate  in  their 
own  substance  than  at  the  joining,  which  makes  it  useful  in  the 
preparation  of  curious  paper  articles,  as  tea-trays,  ladies’  dres- 
sing-boxes, and  other  articles  that  require  layers  of  paper  to  be 
cemented  together. 

Iron  Cement  is  formed  of  the  borings  of  cast  iron  guns,  or  turnings 
of  cast  iron, which  should  be  clean  and  free  from  dust  until  used. 
By  slight  pounding  or  triturating  they  are  broken,  but  not  pow- 
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dered,  and  then  coarsely  sifted.  At  the  time  of  using  they 
are  to  be  mixed  with  powdered  sal  ammoniac  and  sulphur, 
and  slightly  moistened  with  water ; when  the  composition 
must  be  rammed,  or  chaulked  into  the  joints,  with  a blunt 
chaulking  chisel  and  hammer,  and  the  joint  screwed  up  by  its 
holts  as  tightly  as  possible.  No  more  of  this  cement  must  be 
made  than  can  be  used  at  one  time,  because  it  soon  spoils  : but 
if  good,  it  will  become  as  hard  as  the  iron  itself  in  a few  days  ; 
3ij  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  5j  of  sulphur  is  sufficient  for 
lb  v of  iron  borings. 

Isinglass,  or  Turkish  Cement,  is  made  by  dissolving  mastich  in  as 
much  spirit  of  wine  as  will  suffice  to  render  it  liquid ; in  an- 
other vessel  dissolve  as  much  isinglass,  which  has  been  previously 
soaked  in  water  till  it  is  swollen  and  soft,  in  brandy,  as  will 
make  ^ij  by  measure  of  strong  glue,  and  add  two  small  bits  of 
gum  galbanum,  or  ammoniacum,  which  must  be  rubbed,  or 
ground,  till  they  are  dissolved ; then  mix  the  whole  with  a suffi- 
cient heat ; keep  it  in  a phial  stopt,  and  when  it  is  to  be  used 
set  it  in  hot  water. 

Or,  to  six  parts  of  yellow  potters’  clay,  add  one  part  of  steel  filings, 
and  a sufficient  quantity  of  oil.  Make  the  paste  of  the  con- 
sistence of  glaziers’  putty. 

Cement  for  Metals.  Take  of  gum  mastich  gr.  x,  ‘ and  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  5ij.  Add  ^ij  of  strong  isinglass  glue,  made  with  brandy, 
and  gr.  x of  the  true  gum  ammoniac.  Dissolve  all  together, 
and  keep  it  stopped  in  a phial.  When  intended  to  be  used,  set 
it  in  warm  water. 

Mahogany -coloured  Cement.  Melt  together  ^ij  of  bees’  wax,  and 

§ss  of  Indian  red,  and  a small  quantity  of  yellow  ochre,  to  bring 
it  to  the  proper  colour. 

Parker  s Cement  is  made  of  very  argillaceous  limestone  burnt  in 
conical  kilns,  with  a continued  fire  of  pit-coal,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  limestone ; but  if  the  heat  be  so  great  as  to 
cause  a commencement  of  fusion  in  the  cement,  it  will  be  totally 
spoiled.  It  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  grinding  as 
soon  as  it  is  burnt,  and  is  sent  away  in  barrels,  well  closed. 
The  above  is  much  used  in  London  for  facing  houses,  and  for 
the  foundations  of  large  edifices. 

Roman  Cement  is  made  by  mixing  a barrel  of  lime  slaked,  with 
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ftiijss  of  sulphate  of  iron,  15  gallons  of  water,  and  half  a bushel 
of  fine  gravel  sand.  The  copperas  should  be  dissolved  in  hot 
water ; it  must  be  stirred  with  a stick,  and  kept  stirring  conti- 
nually while  in  use. 

Genuine  Roman  Cement,  consists  of  the  Pulvis  Buteolanus,  or  Pnz- 
zolanum,  a ferruginous  clay  from  Puteoli,  calcined  by  the  fires  of 
Vesuvius, — lime,  and  sand,  mixed  up  with  soft  water.  The  only 
preparation  which,  the  Puzzolanum  undergoes  is  that  of  pounding 
and  sifting ; but  the  ingredients  are  occasionally  mixed  up  with 
bullocks’  blood,  and  fat  of  animals,  to  give  the  composition  more 
tenacity. 

Turners  Cement,  used  by  turners  and  other  artizans,  is  made  by 
powdering  and  heating  to  redness  l6‘  parts  of  whiting,  and 
when  cold,  mixing  it  with  1 6 parts  of  black  resin,  and  one  part 
of  bees’  wax  previously  melted  together,  and  stirring  the  whole 
into  a paste. 

Water  Cement  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  and  moistening  with 
lime  water  lb  56  of  coarse  sand,  ife  42  of  fine  sand,  and  then 
adding  to  the  mass  lb  14  of  pure  fresh  burnt  lime,  and  while 
beating  them  up  together  gradually  adding  lb  14  of  bone  ash. 
The  quicker  the  mixing  is  done  the  better. 

Williams  and  Wyclis  Cement.  See  Stucco. 

Wire  Cement,  for  pasting  paper  on  wire,  and  used  by  confectioners, 
is  made  by  mixing  hair  powder  with  thick  soaked  gum  arabic 
into  a paste  of  the  thickness  of  cream. 

Centaure^:  Benedicts  Herba.  E.  D.  The  Blessed  Thistle, 
Cnicus  benedictus.  P.  An  herb  which  has  been  long  famous  as 
a diuretic,  antacid,  stomachic,  and  bitter  tonic,  and  in  larger 
doses  of  the  infusion  slightly  emetic.  Given  in  doses  of  gr.  xv  to 
5j  of  the  powdered  leaves  every  three  hours,  or  ^ij  of  the  in- 
fusion, made  by  steeping  5yj  in  a pint  of  cold  water,  in  dys- 
pepsia, visceral  obstructions,  &c.  It  is  also  a good  diaphoretic 
in  rheumatism,  &c.,  provoking  copious  sweats.  It  is  now  little 
used. 

Centaurii  Cacumina.  L.  E.  D.  Flowering  tops  of  the  Lesser 
Centaury.  Chironia  centaurium,  or  Erythrcea  centaurium.  P. 
It  is  an  intense  bitter,  and  was  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
Portland  powder  for  gout.  It  is  tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  sto- 
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machic  in  doses  of  3j  to  $j  thrice  a day,  or  ^ij  of  the  infusion 
made  from  ^ j to  a pint  of  boiling  water. 

Centaurea  Centaurium.  P.  The  Greater  Centaury,  of  which  the 
root  is  a hitter  aperient,  used  in  chronic  hepatitis,  atonic  gout,  &c. 

CEPiE  Radix.  D.  The  Onion,  Allium  cepa,  is  stimulant,  diuretic, 
antispasmodic,  and  anthelmintic.  In  cataplasms  it  is  suppurative; 
raw,  it  is  rubefaciant.  The  expressed  juice  is  good  for  odontalgia, 
and  rheumatic  otalgia,  put  upon  a bit  of  cotton,  and  applied  to 
the  parts. 

Cephalics.  Remedies  which  are  employed  for  disorders  of  the  head. 

Cephalic  Snuff.  A nostrum  prepared  with  the  powder  of  asarum, 
(which  see)  hellebore,  and  sugar.  It  is  a powerful  errliine,  and, 
in  many  disorders  of  the  head,  may  be  dangerous. 

Cera  Flava  et  Cera  Alba.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Yellow  Wax  and  White 
Wax,  or  Bees5  Wax.  A substance  procured  from  bee-hives,  and 
also  produced  by  some  plants.  It  has  a little  taste,  but  smells 
like  honey  in  the  yellow  unbleached  state.  The  yellow  wax  is 
used  chiefly  for  preparing  ointments,  pomatum,  cerates,  &c.  The 
white,  or  bleached  wax,  is  used  internally,  and  is  emollient  and 
nutritive,  in  doses  of  §ij  of  the  emulsion,  made  by  melting 
from  3j  to  5ss  of  it  with  oil,  and  triturating  it  with  yolk  of  egg 
and  barley  water,  or  with  gum  arabic  mucilage.  Given  in  diar- 
rhoea, cholera,  &c. 

Adulterated  in  the  yellow  state  with  ochre,  peas-meal,  resin,  and 
tallow,  which  may  be  detected  by  melting  and  straining  a portion 
of  the  wax,  and  dissolving  a small  quantity  of  it  in  spirit  of  wine; 
the  former  will  show  the  pease,  ochre,  or  tallow,  and  the  latter 
the  resin.  The  ochre  also,  and  the  pease,  make  the  cake  brittle 
and  greyish  ; the  tallow  makes  it  soft  and  clammy ; and  the  resin 
makes  the  fracture  smooth  and  shining.  In  the  white  state  it 
is  also  adulterated  with  tallow,  or  with  spermaceti,  which  destroy 
its  transparency ; and  with  white  lead,  which  will  be  precipitated 
when  the  wax  is  melted  in  water. 

Cerasin.  New.  A chemical  principle,  found  in  cherry-tree  gum, 
tragacanth,  &c.  It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Cerates  are  a species  of  salves,  composed  of  wax  and  oil,  and  of 
a rather  thicker  consistence  than  ointments.  They  ought  to  be 
made  in  small  quantity  at  a time,  as  they  are  apt  to  become 
rancid,  or  sour  by  keeping. 
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Goulard's  Cerate.  See  Ceratum  Plumbi  Compositum. 

Kirkland's  Cerate  is  prepared  by  melting  %iv  of  diachylon  plaster, 
and  ^ij  of  olive  oil,  together,  adding  513  of  prepared  chalk,  and, 
when  almost  cool,  jij  of  distilled  vinegar,  and  jjss  of  subacetate 
of  lead,  in  powder. 

Marshall's  Cerate  is  made  by  mixing  ^ij  of  the  nitro-mercurial 
ointment  with  £v  of  palm  oil,  ^ss  of  subacetate  of  lead,  and  of 
the  submuriate  of  mercury. 

Turner  s Cerate.  See  Ceratum  Calamine. 

Ceratum.  L.  Simple  Cerate.  Ceratum  simplex  is  prepared  by 
melting  ^iv  of  yellow  wax,  adding  ^iv  of  olive  oil,  and  mixing 
them.  It  is  emollient,  when  applied  to  sores  and  excoriations ; 
but  chiefly  used  in  compounding  ointments. 

Ceratum  Album.  P.  White  Cerate,  Cold  Cream,  or  Ceratum  Galeni, 
is  made  by  melting  over  a slow  fire  ^iv  of  white  wax,  with  Ibj 
of  oil  of  almonds,  adding  very  gradually  a pint  of  distilled  water, 
or  rose-water.  It  is  emollient  for  slight  excoriations,  tenderness 
of  the  face,  &c. 

Ceratum  Calaminje.  L.  D.  Calamine  Cerate,  or  Turner  s Cerate, 
made  by  melting  ifess  of  yellow  wax,  with  a pint  of  olive  oil,  and 
when  removed  from  the  fire,  and  beginning  to  thicken,  add  Ibss 
of  prepared  calamine,  and  stir  the  whole  till  cold.  It  was  for- 
merly much  used  for  burns  and  sores,  but  is  falling  into  neglect, 
except  when  combined  with  the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead, 
or  nitric  oxide  of  mercury  to  Sj  of  cerate. 

Ceratum  Cantharidis.  Cerate  of  Cantharides,  Ceratum  lyttoe.  L. 
I8O9.  Is  made  by  softening  before  a fire  jvj  of  spermaceti  cerate, 
and  mixing  with  it  of  powdered  cantharides.  It  is  stimulant 
and  irritative,  and  used  to  keep  up  the  discharge  from  blisters. 

Ceratum  Carbonatis  Zinci  Impuri.  E.  Cerate  of  Carbonate  of 
Zinc  is  the  same  as  the  calamine  cerate,  and  made  by  mixing 
five  parts  of  spermaceti  cerate  with  one  part  of  the  carbonate  of 
zinc  in  powder.  It  is  drying  and  epulotic. 

Ceratum  Cetacei.  L.  Ceratum  Simplex.  E.  Spermaceti  Ceiate 
is  made  by  melting  3ij  of  white  wax  with  ^iv  of  olive  oil,  and 
adding  5ivof  spermaceti,  and  stirring  the  whole  till  cold.  It  is 
cooling  and  emollient. 

Ceratum  Citrinum.  L.  1745.  See  Ceratum  Resina. 

Ceratum  Cceruleum.  Pharm.  Leyd.  Blue  Cerate  is  made  by  taking 
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5iv  of  litharge,  which  has  been  rendered  white  by  rubbing  it  up 
alternately  and  gradually  with  vinegar  and  rose  water,  and 
melting  it  with  ^iv  of  yellow  wax,  and  Oss  of  olive  oil,  mixing 
the  whole  with  ^iij  of  smalt. 

Ceratum  Kinakina  Medicatum.  P.  Cerate  of  Peruvian  Bark  is 
made  by  melting  sixteen  parts  of  simple  cerate,  and  mixing  with 
it  two  parts  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  cinchona,  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  spirit.  It  is  tonic,  and  is  applied  to  languid  ulcers. 

Ceratum  Mercuriale.  Mercurial  Cerate  is  made  by  melting  ibss 
of  yellow  wax,  and  rubbing  it  up  with  ibss  of  hogs’  lard,  3iij  of 
quick-silver,  and  5j  of  balsam  of  sulphur. 

Ceratum  Plumbi  Acetatis.  L.  Cerate  of  Acetate  of  Lead  is  made 
by  dissolving  ^ij  of  white  wax  in  ^vij  of  olive  oil ; then 
rub  ui)  with  ^ix  of  olive  oil,  5ij  of  acetate  of  lead  in  powder,  mix 
and  stir  the  whole  with  a wooden  spatula,  till  incorporated. 
Astringent,  cooling,  and  emollient,  in  burns,  scalds,  and  exco- 
riations. 

Ceratum  Plumbi  Compositum.  L.  Compound  Cerate  of  Lead,  or 
Goulard's  Cerate.  Take  ^ijss  of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead, 
§iv  of  yellow  wax,  ^ix  of  olive  oil,  5SS  °f  camphor.  Mix  the 
melted  wax  with  3viij  of  the  oil,  then  remove  them  from  the  fire, 
and  when  they  begin  to  thicken,  gradually  add  the  solution, 
constantly  stirring  them  with  a wooden  spatula,  till  they  become 
cold ; then  mix  the  camphor  with  them,  dissolved  in  the  rest  of 
the  oil.  Cooling,  astringent,  &c.  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  &c. 

Ceratum  Resiisle.  L.  Resinous  Cerate,  Yellow  Basilicon , or  Cera- 
turn  citrinum.  L.  1745.  Is  made  by  melting  Ibj  of  yellow  resin, 
with  Ibj  of  yellow  wax,  over  a slow  fire,  and  then  add  a pint  of 
olive  oil,  and  strain  while  hot.  It  is  digestive,  cleansing,  and 
stimulant,  to  atonic  and  foul  ulcers. 

Ceratum  Sabin^e.  L.  Ung.  Sabina,5.  D.  Savine  Cerate  is  made  by 
melting  Ibss  of  yellow  wax,  with  Ibij  of  prepared  lard,  boiling 
in  this  ibj  of  fresh  savine  leaves,  bruised,  and  straining  the  whole 
through  a linen  cloth.  It  is  irritant  and  stimulant,  and  employed 
to  keep  up  the  discharge  of  blisters.  Unless  it  is  made  fresh  from 
fresh  leaves,  and  smells  strongly  of  the  savine,  it  is  not  good,  as 
it  spoils  by  keeping.  It  is  also  applied  to  scrofulous  swellings  of 
the  joints. 

Ceratum  Saponis.  L.  Soap  Cerate.  Take  3viij  of  hard  soap,  3X  of 
yellow  wax,  Ibj  of  the  semi  vitrified  oxide  of  lead  in  powder,  Oj  of 
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olive  oil,  and  one  gallon  of  vinegar : boil  the  vinegar  and  the 
oxide  of  lead  together,  over  a slow  fire,  carefully  and  incessantly 
stirring  them  until  they  combine ; and  the  fire  should  not  be 
stronger  than  to  make  them  liquid  so  as  to  effect  this.  Then  add 
the  soap,  and  boil  again,  till  the  water  evaporate,  when  the  oil 
and  wax,  melted  together,  are  to  be  mixed.  It  is  a good  appli- 
cation to  fractures,  ulcers,  scrofulous  tumours,  erysipelatous 
inflammation  which  threatens  gangrene,  &c. 

Decomposition . The  vinegar  unites  with  the  lead  of  the  oxide, 
forming  acetate  of  lead,  which  remains  in  the  compound,  and 
gives  it  a cooling  property. 

Ceratum  Simplex.  E.  Simple  Cerate.  Prepared  like  the  preceding, 
from  3yj  of  olive  oil,  ^iij  of  white  wax,  and  5j  of  spermaceti. 

Cerevisle  Fermentum.  L.  E.  Yeast  is  tonic  and  antiseptic,  used 
externally  to  gangrenous  ulcers,  in  form  of  cataplasm,  (which 
see),  and  internally  in  malignant  fevers,  in  doses  of  Jss  thrice  a 
day.  When  stale,  it  is  sometimes  laxative. 

Cerussa.  See  Plumbi  Subcarbonas. 

Cetaceum.  L.  E.  D.  Spermaceti,  a substance  procured  from  the 
spermaceti  whale,  Physeter  Macrocephalus , which  is  flaky,  white, 
and  unctuous,  with  little  smell  or  taste,  but  unpleasant  to  pa- 
tients. It  is  emollient  and  demulcent,  given  in  form  of  emulsion, 
in  doses  of  5ss  to  5jss  in  coughs,  &c.  suspended  in  water  by  yolk 
of  egg.  It  is  used  also  in  making  unguents. 

Ceterach.  P.  Common  Spleen-wort,  Ceterach  officinarum , a feeble 
mucilaginous  astringent,  given  in  decoction,  for  phthisis,  &c. 

Chalk.  In  farriery,  is  given  in  ounce  doses,  in  scourings,  joined  with 
opium  and  ginger. 

Chalk  for  Drawing  is  prepared  by  sawing  into  slips  red  or  black 
chalk,  and  putting  them  in  a pipkin  with  melted  bees’  wax, 
near  a slow  fire  for  half  an  hour ; then  take  them  out,  and  when 
they  are  cool,  they  are  fit  for  use. 

Chalybeate  Waters  are  mineral  waters  which  contain  iron, 
and  are  usually  tonic,  diuretic,  and  blacken  the  faeces. 

CuAMiEDRYQS  Herba.  D.  P.  Germander,  Teucrium  Ckamcedrys , 
an  aperient,  tonic,  and  diuretic,  given  in  gout  and  rheumatism, 
in  doses  of  3j  to  5j  of  the  powder,  or  5j  to  7>ij  of  the  fresh  herb, 
in  infusion  or  decoction,  thrice  a day. 
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Cham^pitys.  P.  Bugle,  Ajuga  chamcepitys,  an  aromatic,  bitter  as- 
tringent, used  in  dyspepsia. 

Chamomile.  See  Anthemis. 

Chamberlain’s  Restorative  Pills.  Dr.  Paris  discovered  by 
analysis  that  these  pills  consist  of  cinnabar,  sulphur,  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  a little  vegetable  matter.  The  inventor,  who  resides 
at  Ipswich,  says  the  pills  are  the  most  certain  cure  for  scrofula, 
fistula,  scurvy,  and  all  impurities  of  the  blood,  but  often  take 
two  years  to  effect  a cure  ! ! 

Chamomile  Drops.  This  nostrum  is  nothing  more  than  spirits,  to 
which  a little  of  the  oil  of  chamomile  has  been  added,  for  the 
sake  of  the  odour  and  taste ; but  possesses  none  of  the  medicinal 
qualities  of  the  flowers. 

Charcoal.  See  Carbo  Ligni.  In  farriery  a charcoal  poultice  is  ap- 
plied to  the  grease  in  the  heels,  to  destroy  the  faetor. 

Concentrated  Solution  of  Charcoal . A nostrum  which  does  not  con- 
tain a particle  of  charcoal,  but  is  simply  the  tincture  of  catechu, 
and  is  a good  astringent  application  for  sponginess  of  the  gums. 
Sic. 

Charges.  In  farriery,  are  strong  sticking  plasters,  applied  to  sup- 
port lameness,  and  relieve  wind-galls.  The  following  is  re- 
commended as  a charge,  by  Mr.  White : take  ^iv  of  Burgundy 
pitch,  jij  of  Barbadoes  tar,  3iij  of  bees’  wax,  3iv  of  red  lead. 
Melt  the  first  three  together,  and  then  add  the  latter,  stirring  the 
mixture  constantly  till  cold.  If  it  be  too  thick,  add  some  oil  or 
lard.  Dragon’s  blood,  or  Armenian  bole,  is  sometimes  added. 

Chelidonium  Majus.  The  Greater  Celandine,  a native  herb,  the 
root  of  which  is  acrid  and  purgative,  but  is  now  seldom  used.  The 
yellow  juice  of  it  is  used  as  an  escharotic  to  destroy  warts. 

Chelsea  Pensioner.  A well  known  gout  nostrum,  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  a Chelsea  pensioner,  and  is  prepared  by  making 
an  electuary  of  5j  of  guaiacum,  5ij  of  rhubarb  in  powder, 
of  tartrate  of  potass,  and  3j  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  with  one  nut- 
meg in  powder.  Dose  two  table-spoonfuls,  night  and  morning, 
as  a purgative  and  diaphoretic. 

Cheltenham  Salts.  Several  preparations  are  sold  under  this  name, 
consisting  of  various  proportions  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia, 
soda,  iron,  and  muriate  of  soda.  The  proportions  for  the  com- 
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mon  Cheltenham  salts,  are  gr.120  of  sulphate  of  soda,  gr.66  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  gr.  10  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  gr.£-  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  mixed  by  trituration  in  a mortar.  The  salts  ob- 
tained by  evaporation  from  the  waters  of  Cheltenham,  called  the 
original  combined  Cheltenham  salts,  consist  only  of  a very  little 
soda,  and  muriate  of  soda,  along  with  sulphate  of  soda.  Dose  ^vj 
to  Bjss. 

Thomsons  Real  Cheltenham  Salts  are  prepared  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  the  sulphate  and  subcarbonate  of  soda. 

Efflorescence  of  Real  Cheltenham  Salts  is  nothing  more  than 
Thomson’s  salts,  which  have  been  deprived  by  heat  of  their  water 
of  crystallization. 

Cheltenham  Waters  are  a neutral  purgative,  and  the  salts  pre- 
pared from  the  waters  artificially  have  the  same  character. 

Chewing  Balls,  for  horses,  or  masticatories,  are  composed  of  the 
wood  of  the  bay  and  juniper  trees,  assafoetida,  liver  of  antimony, 
and  pellitory  of  Spain. 

China  Glaze,  for  printing  blue  frit,  is  made  in  the  usual  way, 
from  ten  parts  of  glass,  two  parts  of  lead,  and  three  or  more  of 
blue  calx. 

Ching’s  Worm  Lozenges.  A popular  nostrum  for  worms,  consisting 
of  two  preparations,  the  basis  of  both  of  which  is  calomel. 

The  Yellow  Lozenges  are  prepared  by  mixing  Ibj  of  submuriate  of 
mercury,  washed  in  alcohol,  with  ^ss  of  saffron  that  has  been 
boiled  in  Oj  water,  and  strained,  and  ft>28  of  white  sugar,  ma- 
king the  whole  into  a mass  with  gum  tragacanth  mucilage,  and 
rolling  it  out  to  an  exact  thickness.  Each  lozenge  should  con- 
tain gr.  j of  the  submuriate.  The  dose  is  one  lozenge  at  bed- 
time, and  on  the  succeeding  morning  a brown  lozenge  is  to  be 
taken. 

The  Brown  Lozenges.  Take  ^vij  of  the  submuriate  of  mercury, 
washed  as  before,  Ibiijss  of  Jalap,  Ifeix  of  white  sugar,  and  enough 
of  gum  tragacanth  mucilage  to  make  a mass.  Each  lozenge 
should  contain  gr.4  of  the  submuriate. 

These  nostrums  are  by  no  means  safe,  as  the  calomel  is  seldom  dif- 
fused equally,  and  may  in  some  lozenges  he  in  dangerous  quan- 
tity. When  long  kept,  also,  or  exposed  to  damp,  they  may 
acquire  poisonous  properties. 

Chio  Turpentine.  See  Terebinthina  Chia.  L. 
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Chlorine.  P.  Oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  is  prepared  by  mixing  hydro- 
chloric or  muriatic  acid,  with  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
heating  the  mixture  over  a lamp  in  a glass  retort,  when  the  gas 
will  come  over  copiously,  and  should  be  collected  over  warm 
water,  as  cold  water  absorbs  it.  It  is  of  a greenish  yellow  colour, 
supports  combustion,  destroys  vegetable  colours,  and  combines 
with  metals,  forming  chlorides,  and,  with  water,  forming  hy- 
drochloric or  muriatic  acid.  It  is,  when  diffused  in  water, 
tonic  and  antiseptic ; and  is  also  used  externally  in  ulcers,  and  in 
form  of  vapour,  as  a bath. 

Poisonous  when  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  by  producing  suffocative 
irritation  and  inflammation.  The  vapour  of  ether  or  ammonia 
may  be  tried  as  an  antidote,  with  bleeding,  and  the  means  used  in 
asphyxia.  Fluid  chlorine  acts  like  the  other  acids  on  the  stomach, 
producing  inflammation,  &c.  See  Beck’s  Med.  Jurisprud. 

Chocolate  is  made  by  roasting  cocoa  in  a frying-pan,  over  a clear 
fire.  The  nuts  cleared  from  the  husks  are  then  powdered  coarse- 
ly, beaten  in  a hot  iron  mortar,  till  the  whole  runs  into  a thick 
oil,  and  then  poured  into  thin  moulds,  and,  when  cold,  taken  out 
for  use.  The  Spaniards  mix  cloves,  cinnamon,  &c.  with  it.  The 
Parisians  add  a little  fresh  vanilla,  cinnamon,  and  fine  sugar,  only. 

Adulterated  with  almonds,  filberts,  &c.  The  best  is  that  which 
dissolves  entirely  without  sediment.  It  loses  its  flavour  by  keep- 
ing, and  becomes  nearly  useless  in  two  years. 

Chocolate  Cream  is  prepared  by  scraping  an  ounce  of  good 
chocolate  into  a quart  of  thick  cream,  with  lb4-  of  loaf  sugar : 
boil  and  mill  it  till  smooth,  and  when  cold  add  the  whites  of 
nine  eggs ; whisk  it,  take  up  the  froth  on  sieves,  and  serve  in 
glasses. 

Chocolate  Drops  are  made  by  melting  tb-^-  of  chocolate  with  of 
fresh  butter,  and  adding  sifted  sugar  till  it  become  a thick  paste. 
Spread  this  on  paper  with  a knife,  or  a fiat  piece  of  wood,  in  small 
round  pieces,  all  of  a size ; flatten  them  by  shaking  the  paper  on 
a warm  tin.  When  cold  they  will  easily  come  off. 

Ciiremes.  See  Creme. 

Chrome  Yellow,  used  to  paint  gold  colour,  is  prepared  by  heating 
a portion  of  chromate  of  iron  with  nitre  or  potash,  and  mixing 
the  ley  with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  forming  chromate  of  lead, 
which,  when  good,  will  not  effervesce  with  nitric  acid. 
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Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum.  P.  Ox-eyed  Daisy.  A native 
plant,  aromatic,  acrid,  and  diuretic. 

Chrysoplenium  oppositifolinm  and  C.  alternifolium.  Golden  Saxi- 
frages. Two  native  plants,  said  to  be  expectorant  and  diuretic 
in  asthma,  &c. 

Cicuta.  See  Conii  Folia. 

Cinchona.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Peruvian  or  Jesuit’s  Bark,  or  Bark  par 
excellence , is  procured  from  several  species  of  cinchona,  natives 
of  America,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  C.  cordifolia , producing 
yellow  hark,  the  C.  lancifolia , producing  pale  hark,  and  the 
C.  oblongifolia,  producing  red  hark.  Besides  these  there  are 
mentioned  C.  caribceay  E.  P.  or  Jamaica  hark,  C.  ovalifolia , P. 
C.  Jloribunda,  P.  &c.  The  smallest  and  fine- quilled  sorts  fetch 
the  highest  prices,  and  are  called  in  the  market  crown  baric . 

Qualities.  All  the  sorts  are  more  or  less  aromatic,  astringent, 
bitter,  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste ; febrifuge,  antiseptic, 
stomachic,  and  tonic.  They  contain  two  sorts  of  vegetable 
alkalis,  cinchonine  and  quinine,  and  an  acid  called  Kinic,  or 
Quinic  Acid,  which  see. 

Dose , gr.  x to  ^iij  of  the  powder  in  port  wine,  water,  milk,  or 
infusion  of  liquorice,  in  ague  and  intermittent  or  continued 
fevers,  taking  care  to  clear  the  stomach  and  bowels ; in  scarla- 
tina, confluent  small-pox,  typhus,  plague,  gangrene,  and  all 
atonic  diseases,  with  rhubarb  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  and 
aromatics  to  prevent  nausea.  It  is  also  used  externally  in 
gangrene,  &c.  Quinine  is  often  preferable  to  bark. 

Incompatible  with  preparations  of  iron,  arsenic,  nitrate  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  chloride  of  mercury,  emetic  tartar,  alum, 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  galls. 

Adulterated  with  the  real  bark  deprived  of  its  virtues  by  infusion, 
or  boiling  in  water,  which  fraud  may  be  discovered  by  the  bark 
being  lighter  and  more  brittle ; but  chiefly  when  the  quantity  to 
be  purchased  is  large,  and  will  recompense  the  trouble,  by  trying 
chemically  how  much  quinine  or  cinchonine  it  contains.  This 
will  also  be  the  best  method  of  detecting  spurious  or  inferior 
barks,  which  are  frequently  mixed  with  the  genuine ; but  for 
more  extemporaneous  detection  of  adulterations  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  that  genuine  bark  ought  not  to  be  between 
a red  and  yellow  colour,  and  of  a dark  tint ; the  stronger  it 
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smells,  cceteris  paribus,  the  better.  The  bitter  taste  of  the  bark 
should  be  slightly  acid,  but  not  astringent,  and  when  chewed  it 
ought  not  to  separate  into  long  thready  fibres.  The  inside  of 
the  quilled  bark  ought  not  to  be  striped  with  whitish  or  light 
streaks.  The  adulterations  of  the  powdered  bark  are  even  more 
extensive,  but  can  seldom  be  detected  except  by  chemical  analysis, 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  quinine  and  cinchonine. 

Cinchonine,  New,  called  also  Cinchonia,  an  alkali  discovered  in  bark 
by  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.  It  is  procured  by  bruising  ibj  of  pale 
bark,  C.  la?icifblia,'boilmg  it  for  an  hour  in  Oiij  of  a very  dilute 
solution  of  pure  potass,  cooling  and  straining  the  liquid  by 
pressure  through  a fine  cloth,  and  repeatedly  washing  and 
pressing  the  residuum.  Heat  this  in  a sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  and  add  hydrochloric  acid  gradually  till  it  redden  litmus 
paper  slightly.  Bring  it  near  to  the  boiling  point,  and  again 
strain  and  press.  To  this  liquid,  while  hot,  add  3J  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  and  drop  in  solution  of  potass  till  there  be  no 
longer  any  precipitate.  This  precipitate  is  to  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed,  dried,  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  when  this  is 
evaporated  the  cinchonine  will  crystallize  in  fine  prisms,  which 
are  white,  semitransparent,  and  strongly  bitter.  It  forms  neutral 
salts  with  the  acids,  and  these  are  given  in  fevers,  ague,  &c. 
but  are  not  quite  so  powerful  as  the  salts  of  quinine.  See 
Sulphate. 

Cinnabar.  See  Hydrarg.  Sulpii.  Rubrum.  * E.  It  is  a heavy 
mineral  of  a dark  red  colour,  sometimes  made  artificially.  In 
farriery  it  is  given  in  half  ounce  doses  in  thickness  of  wind  and 
coughs. 

Adulterated  with  red  earths. 

Cinnamomi  Cortex.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Cinnamon  Bark,  the  bark  of  the 
JLaurus  cinnamomum,  a native  of  Ceylon.  It  has  a fine  aromatic 
fragrance,  and  a warm,  pleasant,  sweetish  taste.  It  is  stimu- 
lant, carminative,  stomachic,  tonic,  and  antispasmodic,  in  doses 
of  gr.x  to  3j  of  the  powder  twice  or  thrice  a day,  or  in  infusion 
5j  to  5ij  to  Oj  of  water,  in  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  &c. 

Adulterated  by  being  mixed  with  cassia,  and  other  inferior  barks. 
It  ought  to  be  very  smooth,  thin,  and  to  break  in  splinters,  and 
not  in  short  cross  pieces. 

Cinnamomi  Oleum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Oil  of  Cinnamon.  An  essential 
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oil  prepared  from  the  bark,  and  of  a very  warm,  aromatic,  sweet 
taste,  and  fragrant  smell.  Its  colour  is  pale  yellow,  and  it 
sinks  in  water.  It  has  the  same  medicinal  properties  as  the 
hark,  but  is  a stronger  stimulant.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  two  or 
three  drops  on  a bit  of  sugar  in  hiccup,  flatulence,  &c.  Put  on 
a bit  of  cotton  into  a decayed  tooth  it  eases  tooth-ache. 

Adulterated  with  oil  of  cassia,  which  is  sometimes  sold  for  it,  but 
may  be  known  by  its  inferior  fragrance. 

Cinnamon  Bark  and  Oil.  See  the  preceding  articles. 

Cinnamon  Cordial  is  prepared  from  2 dwts.  of  oil  of  cassia  dissolved 
with  sugar  in  gall.  1^-  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  3j  of  husked  car- 
damom-seeds, and  5j  each  of  lemon  and  orange-peel  dried.  Fine 
with  half  a pint  of  alum  water,  and  sweeten  with  about  Ibij  of 
loaf  sugar ; make  up  the  two  gallons  with  water,  and  colour 
with  burnt  sugar.  If  it  be  required  very  strong,  digest  and 
distil  Ibviij  of  bruised  cinnamon  from  17  gallons  of  spirit  of 
wine,  and  two  gallons  of  water.  Draw  off  18  gallons  with  a 
strong  heat. 

Cinnamon  Drops.  See  Drops. 

Cinnamon  Water  is  prepared  by  simmering  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
still  Ibj  of  bruised  cinnamon  with  two  gallons  of  water.  Put 
what  comes  over  into  the  still  again,  and  when  cold  strain 
through  flannel. 

Citrate  of  Potass  and  Citrate  of  Soda  are  good  diuretics. 

Citric  Acid.  See  Acidum  Citricum. 

Citron  Cordial  is  prepared  by  digesting  in  a gentle  heat  ibiij  of 
dry  citron  rinds,  ibij  of  orange-peel,  !b-|  of  bruised  nutmegs, 
galls.  IO4-  of  proof  spirit,  and  gall.  ] of  water.  Draw  off 
galls.  10  in  a bath  heat,  and  sweeten  with  loaf  sugar. 

Civet,  in  perfumery,  is  a fragrant  substance  procured  from  the  civet 
cat,  and  is  of  a yellowish  colour  and  unctuous  consistence,  but 
becomes  brown  by  keeping,  and  also  less  rank  and  more  agree- 
able than  when  fresh.  It  has  a fine  fragrance,  and  an  acrid 
taste.  It  is  antispasmodic,  but  not  used  at  present. 

Adulterated  with  honey  and  other  substances,  which  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  weakness  of  the  perfume,  and  by  the  civet  being 
stiff,  and  of  a dark  brown  colour. 

Clarified  Glue  has  been  preposterously  given  in  ague  as  a sub- 
stitute for  bark. 

Clematis  Vitalba,  P,  Virgin’s  Bower,  a native  plant,  the  herb 
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and  flowers  of  which  are  externally  vesicant  and  corrosive ; in- 
ternally diuretic  and  sudorific  in  ^ij  doses  of  the  infusion  made 
from  5ij  to  5iij  to  Oj  of  water.  The  powder  is  also  sprinkled 
on  gangrenous  sores  and  syphilitic  ulcers. 

Cloves,  and  Oil  of  Cloves.  See  Caryophylli  and  Caryoph. 
Oleum. 

Clove  Cordial  is  prepared  by  distilling  ibiv  of  bruised  cloves  and 
of  pimento  from  gall.  16  of  spirits. 

Clove  Drops.  See  Drops. 

Clyster.  See  Enema.  In  farriery  clysters  should  he  in  quantity 
from  five  to  six  quarts,  consisting  chiefly  of  warm  water,  with 
fbj  of  salt  dissolved  in  it,  or  warm  water  only.  In  locked  jaw 
half  an  ounce  of  opium  may  he  added ; and  as  a stimulant  5iij 
or  ^iv  of  camphor. 

Cocculus  Indicus,  the  pulp  of  a small  berry  imported  from  the 
East  Indies  in  considerable  quantities,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said, 
of  giving  beer  and  spirits  an  intoxicating  quality  at  less  expense 
than  by  genuine  materials.  The  use  of  it  is  prohibited  by  law 
both  in  this  way,  and  for  intoxicating  fish  by  throwing  it  into 
rivers,  ponds,  &c. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  intoxication,  vertigo,  delirium, 
clenching  of  the  teeth  like  locked  jaw,  &c.  The  best  treatment 
is  to  encourage  vomiting,  and  give  purgatives,  and  bleed  accord- 
ing as  inflammation  may  be  indicated. 

Coccus.  L.  Coccus  cacti.  E.  P.  Coceinella.  D.  Cochineal,  is  the 
dried  female  insect  Coccus  cacti , a native  of  America.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  a wrinkled  seed  of  a dark  mulberry  tint, 
and  is  acrid,  bitter,  astringent,  with  a slightly  heavy  smell.  It 
is  only  used  for  colouring  tinctures  and  making  carmine. 

Incompatible  with  the  sulphates  of  iron,  zinc,  and  acetate  of 
lead,  which  decompose  the  colour. 

Adulterated  with  paste  formed  in  moulds,  and  tinged  to  resemble 
the  genuine.  This  is  detected  by  throwing  a portion  into  water, 
when  the  dough  will  dissolve. 

Coci  BuT^RACEiE,  Nucis  Oleum  Fixum.  E.  P.  Palm  Oil,  procured* 
from  the  Cocos  butyracea,  or  Mackaw-tree,  of  South  America. 
It  has  a sweet  taste,  smells  like  violets,  is  of  the  consistence  of 
honey,  and  when  fresh  is  of  a yellow  colour.  It  is  emollient,  and 
applied  to  sprains,  and  is  used  in  making  palm  soap. 

Cochineal.  See  Coccus. 
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CoCHLEAREA  Armoracia.  L.  Root  of  the  horse-radish,  is  strongly 
stimulant,  but  seldom  used.  Externally  it  is  rubefaciant,  and 
chewed  is  sialagogue,  and  good  for  removing  recent  sore  throats 
from  cold. 

CochleaRea  Officinalis.  Common  Scurvy-grass,  a native  plant, 
stimulant,  diuretic,  and  antiscorbutic,  in  doses  of  to  ^iij  of 
the  expressed  juice.  Also  in  gargles  for  aphthae,  sore  throat, 
spongy  gums,  &c. 

Cochrane’s  Cough  Medicine.  A nostrum  which  hears  the  name  of 
Major  Cochrane,  is  prepared  by  making  a decoction  of  the 
heads  of  white  poppies  previously  freed  from  the  seeds ; strain 
this,  boil  it  again  with  vinegar  and  brown  sugar  to  the  con- 
sistence of  syrup ; then  add  sulphuric  acid  till  it  is  pretty  sour. 

Coffee  (Essence  of)  is  said  to  be  prepared  with  cassia  pulp  as  a basis. 

Coffee  Drops.  See  Drops. 

Colchici  Flores.  New.  Used  similarly  to  the  next,  but  milder  in 
operation. 

Colchica  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Bulb  of  the  Meadow  Saffron,  CoU 
chicum  autumnale , a native  plant,  narcotic,  diuretic,  and  drastico- 
cathartic,  of  a hot,  acrid,  bitter  taste,  but  little  smell.  When 
dry,  it  loses  its  acrimony.  It  contains  the  alkaline  substance 
called  veratrine,  which  see. 

Dose,  gr.ss  to  gr.iij  of  the  fresh  bulb  in  pill,  or  the  same  of  the  ex- 
pressed juice  in  honey  or  mucilage,  in  gout,  rheumatism,  hydro- 
thorax,  and  dropsy ; or  in  infusion,  tincture,  or  syrup. 

Incompatible  with  acids  and  all  oxides,  which,  Dr.  Paris  says, 
render  it  drastic  when  in  form  of  tincture,  while  magnesia  and 
alkalis  render  it  milder. 

Colchici  Semina.  L.  Used  in  a manner  similar  to  the  preceding, 
but  not  so  good  as  the  flowers,  which  are  the  preferable  part  of 
the  plant. 

Colchicum  Vinegar.  See  Acetum  Colchici.  It  is  best  prepared 
from  the  extracted  j uice  of  the  flowers. 

Colchicum  Wine.  See  Vinum  Colchici. 

Colcotiiar.  See  Ferri  Subcarbonas  and  Oxidum  Ferri  Rubrum. 

Cold  Cream.  See  Ceratum  Album. 

Colley’s  Depilatory.  A nostrum  composed  of  sulphuret  of 
potass  and  quicklime.  It  is  by  no  means  a safe  preparation, 
though  not  so  dangerous  as  that  of  Delcroix,&c.  See  Depilatory. 
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Collyria  consist  of  a variety  of  fluid  applications  used  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  &c. 

Collyrium  Acidi  Acetici.  Vinegar  Eye-water.  Take  of  acetic 
acid,  ^ss  of  diluted  spirit,  3viij  of  rose-water,  and  mix.  Ap- 
plied to  weak  watery  eyes. 

Or,  Take  §ss  of  acetic  acid,  3VJ  of  elder-flower-water,  ^iij  of  spirit 
of  rosemary,  and  mix. 

Collyrium  Alumenis  is  an  astringent  and  stimulant  eye-water, 
made  by  mixing  5ss  of  purified  alum  with  3yj  of  rose-water. 

Collyrium  Ammonio-camphoratum  is  made  by  mixing  ^ij  of  liquor 
of  acetate  of  ammonia  with  3VJ  of  camphor.  Stimulant  in  epiphora. 

Collyrium  Ammonia  Acetatis  cum  Opii  is  made  by  mixing  5ij 
of  liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  3yj  of  boiling  distilled  water, 
and  gr.x  of  soft  extract  of  opium,  which  latter  is  previously 
dissolved  in  the  water,  and  strained.  Used  in  the  first  stages  of 
acute  ophthalmia. 

Collyrium  Cupri  Ammoniati,  or  Sappliirine  water.  Take  gr.iv 
of  prepared  verdigris,  3ij  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  3viij  of 
fresh  quick-lime.  Mix  and  apply  for  the  removal  of  specks ; 
but  its  efficacy  is  doubtful. 

Collyrium  Cupri  Sulphatis.  Take  gr.  iv  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
5ij  of  camphorated  mixture,  and  ^iv  of  rose-water,  to  make  a 
collyrium. 

Collyrium  Cupri  Sulphatis  cum  Bolo  Armenia.  Take  gr.  viij 
of  sulphate  of  copper  and  Armenian  bole,  mix  with  gr.  ij  of 
copper,  and  pour  over  it  3viij  of  boiling  water.  A little  to  be 
injected  under  the  eye-lids  every  hour  in  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

Collyrium  Hydrargyri  Muriatis.  Take  gri.j  to  gr.iv  of  mu- 
riate of  mercury,  3viij  of  distilled  water,  mix,  and  apply  in 
syphilitic  and  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

Collyrium  Hydrargyri  Oxymuriatis.  Mix  gr.ij  of  oxymuriate 
of  mercury  with  gr.v  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  ^vj  of  dis- 
tilled water.  In  the  same  cases. 

Collyrium  Opii  cum  Campiiora.  Mix  gr.x  of  soft  extract  of 
opium  with  gr.vj  of  camphor,  and  3xij  of  boiling  distilled  water, 
having  first  pounded  the  opium  and  camphor,  and  then  added 
the  water.  Applied  in  the  first  stages  of  ophthalmia. 

Collyrium  Papaveris.  Mix  %iv  of  the  infusion  of  poppies  with 
3ij  each  of  camphor  mixture  and  rose-water,  and  apply  in  the 
ophthalmia  of  infants. 
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Collyrium  Plumbi  Acetatis.  Mix  ^vij  of  distilled  water  with 
xv  to  xxx  drops  of  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  apply  in 
irritable  ophthalmia. 

Or,  Mix  3vj  of  rose-water  with  ^ss  of  acetate  of  lead. 

Collyrium  Zinci  Acetatis.  Mix  5ss  of  acetate  of  zinc  with 
3xij  of  distilled  water. 

Collyrium  Zinci  Sulppiatis.  Mix  ^ss  of  sulphate  of  zinc  with 
Oj  of  distilled  water. 

Collyrium  Zinci  Sulpiiatis  Campiioratum.  Rub  up  gr.xv  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  with  gr.x  of  camphor,  and  3vj  of  boiling 
water,  and  strain. 

Collyrium  Zinci  Sulph.  cum  Plumb.  Acet.  Mix  gr.viij  each  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  acetate  of  lead  with  distilled  water,  to 
make  a collyrium. 

Collyrium  Zinci  Iodatis.  Mix  gr.iv  of  iodate  of  zinc  with  3yj 
of  distilled  water,  and  apply  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

De  B rune's  Collyrium.  Mix  ^iij  of  white  wine  and  rose-water 
with  5j  of  watery  extract  of  aloes. 

Goulard's  Collyrium.  See  Collyrium  Plumbi  Acetatis. 

Lanfrancs  Collyrium.  Collyrium  Lanfranci.  P.  Mix  in  a 
marble  mortar  500  parts  of  white  wine  with  96  parts  each  of 
rose-water  and  plantain-water,  8 parts  of  yellow  sulphur  of 
arsenic  ( orpiment ),  4>  parts  of  verdigris,  ibj  of  myrrh,  and  a 
portion  of  aloes,  and  keep  for  use.  Applied  in  chronic  ulcers 
of  the  eyes. 

Colocynthidis  Pulpa.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Pulp  of  Bitter  Apple,  Cucumis 
colocynthis.  It  is  the  dried  pulp  that  is  used,  which  is  white, 
spongy,  of  a nauseous  and  very  bitter  taste,  but  no  smell.  It  is 
violently  cathartic,  deobstruant,  alterative,  diuretic,  emrnena- 
gogue,  and  anthelmintic. 

Dose,  gr.iv  to  gr.x  in  obstructions  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
dropsy,  constipation,  epilepsy,  and  lethargy ; but  is  usually  too 
violent  alone,  and  ought  to  be  triturated  with  gum  or  oil,  or 
given  in  infusion  or  decoction,  or  in  the  compound  extract,  which 
see.  Camphor  mitigates  its  violence. 

Adidterated,  or  injured  in  the  drying,  in  which  case  it  is  dirty 
brown,  or  deep  grey.  It  is  not  good  when  the  fruit  is  large, 
and  the  seeds  black  and  pointed. 

Incompatible  with  the  fixed  alkalies,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  sulphate  of  iron. 
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Colomba.  See  Calumea. 

Colophony.  See  Resina  Flava. 

CoLOQUINTIDA.  See  COLOCYNTHID.  PULPA. 

Colours  in  Perfumery.  See  Paints  and  Rouge. 

Colours  in  Painting.  See  Oil  Colours  and  Water  Colours. 

Coltsfoot.  See  Tussilago. 

Coltsfoot  (Essence  of),  a nostrum  which  contains  no  coltsfoot,  but 
is  composed  of  a solution  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  in  compound 
Tincture  of  Benzoin  and  spirit  of  wine.  Dangerous  in  coughs, 
from  its  being  strongly  stimulant. 

Columbo.  See  Calumba. 

Comfits  are  made  by  putting  the  substance  in  a swing  pan  over  a 
stove,  and  rubbing  it  about  with  the  band  till  quite  hot ; then 
add  as  much  syrup  as  will  wet  it,  but  not  too  much;  work  and 
toss  the  pan  to  separate  and  dry  the  substance,  gradually  adding 
syrup  as  warm  as  possible  till  it  is  covered  and  large  enough.  A 
dozen  wettings  of  treble  refined  sugar,  and  dressing  them  smooth, 
will  finish  them. 

Pearling  of  comfits,  to  make  them  rough,  is  done  by  dropping 
syrup  over  the  comfits  while  making,  from  a pan  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  so  contrived  that  it  dries  as  soon  as  dropped. 

Carr  am  ay  comfits  ( Scotch ) are  made  by  heating  fbij  of  carra  way- 
seeds,  cleaned,  in  the  comfit-pan,  and  done  with  syrup  as  just 
directed,  till  the  size  of  peas.  Bath  carraway  comfits  are  made 
smaller.  When  to  be  pearled  make  them  small  first. 

Celery  comfits  are  made  the  same  way  as  the  carraways,  from  ibj 
of  celery-seed.  Corianders  are  done  the  same  way. 

Cinnamon  comfits  are  made  by  soaking  ibj  of  cinnamon  in  water 
for  two  days,  cutting  it  in  slips  as  small  as  a stocking  needle, 
and  when  dry  doing  it  as  directed  for  pearled  carraways. 

Gum-paste  comfits.  See  Gum-paste. 

Orange  and  lemon  comfits  are  made  the  same  way,  with  slips  of 
dry,  hard,  preserved  orange  and  lemon-peel. 

Compotes  are  fruits  preserved  with  sugar.  Stone  fruit,  such  as 
cherries,  damsons,  plums,  greengages,  currants,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  mulberries,  and  barberries,  are  most  usually  com- 
poted.  Pick  the  ripe  fruit,  and,  if  necessary,  stone  it.  Then 
boil  a pint  and  a half  of  syrup,  and  put  in  the  fruit ; boil  it 
up,  skim,  and  add  the  juice  of  two  lemons : let  it  stand  in  the 
pan  covered  with  paper  till  cold. 
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Condons,,  or  capotes,  the  caeca  of  sheep  prepared  as  preventives  of 
syphilis,  &c. 

Coneine.  New.  The  active  principle  of  hemlock,  which  is  resinous 
and  insoluble  in  water. 

Confections  are  officinal  preparations,  formerly  called  conserves  and 
electuaries,  and  consisting  of  various  substances  prepared  with 
sugar,  &c. 

Confectio  Amygdalarum.  L.  Confection  of  Almonds,  is  made  by 
blanching  of  sweet  almonds,  and  beating  them  to  a paste 
with  of  gum  arabic  and  5iv  of  white  sugar.  It  is  used 
chiefly  for  making  almond  emulsion  extemporaneously,  and 
may  be  kept  a long  time  if  no  water  has  been  added,  for  this 
makes  it  contract  mould. 

Confectio  Aromatica.  L.  Cordial  Confection.  Electuarium 
Aromaticum.  E.  Is  made  from  each  of  cinnamon  and  nut- 
megs, gj  of  cloves,  3SS  of  cardamom-seeds,  Jij  of  dried  saffron, 
^xvj  of  prepared  oyster-shells,  ftij  of  refined  sugar  in  powder, 
and  Oj  of  water.  Pulverize  the  dry  ingredients  finely,  and 
gradually  add  the  water  to  make  a uniform  paste.  It  is  warm, 
cordial,  and  stimulant,  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  3j  or  jj,  in  form  of 
bolus. 

Incompatible  with  acids  and  antimonial  wine. 

Confectio  Aurantiorum.  L.  Confection  of  Oranges.  Take  ifej  of 
the  fresh  rind  of  the  orange,  procured  by  rasping,  tbiij  of  refined 
sugar.  Bruise  the  peel  in  a stone  mortar,  with  a wooden  pestle, 
then  the  sugar  being  added,  bruise  again,  until  they  are  properly 
incorporated.  It  is  tonic  and  stomachic,  in  doses  of  to  3 j. 
It  is  given  in  the  stomach  disorders  of  children ; but  is  chiefly 
used  as  a pleasant  vehicle  for  other  medicines,  such  as  tonic  pow- 
ders. It  is  injured  by  keeping. 

Confectio  Cassle.  L.  Cassia  Confection,  or  Electuary.  Take  ifoss 
of  fresh  cassia  pulp,  ^ij  of  manna,  ^ j of  tamarind  pulp,  Oss  of 
syrup  of  roses.  Bruise  the  manna,  then  by  means  of  a water 
bath  dissolve  it  in  the  syrup ; then  mix  the  pulp,  and  evaporate 
to  a proper  consistence.  It  is  a mild  laxative,  in  doses  of  ^ij  to 
sj,  "but  is  apt  to  gripe.  It  is  given  to  children  in  costiveness, 
but  is  chiefly  used  as  an  ingredient  in  other  preparations. 

Confectio  Cinchona.  Confection  of  Bark.  Take  3j  of  bark  in 
powder,  5ss  of  confection  of  damask  roses,  and  enough  of  the 
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syrup  of  orange-peel  to  make  a confection.  In  doses  of  to 
^iij  twice  or  thrice  a day,  as  a tonic,  or  as  a vehicle  for  the 
carbonates  of  iron,  soda,  or  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  not  apt  to  be 
injured  by  keeping. 

Confectio  de  Croco.  See  Electuarium  de  Croco. 

Confectio  Opii.  L.  Confection  of  Opium.  Take  5yj  of  hard 
opium,  of  long  pepper,  ^ij  of  ginger  root,  ^iij  of  carraway 
seeds,  Oj  of  syrup,  and  5*j  of  gum  tragacanth.  Rub  the  opium 
with  the  syrup  made  hot,  then  add  the  other  articles,  previously 
pulverized,  and  mix.  It  is  narcotic,  anodyne,  carminative,  and 
stimulant,  and  given  in  doses  of  gr.  x to  gr.  xxx  in  form  of  mix- 
ture or  bolus,  for  flatulent  cholic,  diarrhoea,  atonic  gout,  &c. 

Contains  gr.  j of  opium,  in  gr.  xxx  of  the  preparation. 

Confectio  Piperis  Nigri.  Confection  of  Black  Pepper,  Ward's 
Paste  for  Piles  and  Fistula.  Take  ibj  each  of  black  pepper  and 
elecampane  root,  Pbiij  of  fennel-seeds,  ibij  each  of  honey  and 
refined  sugar.  Rub  the  dry  articles  together  into  a fine  powder, 
and  adding  the  honey,  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar  till  well 
incorporated.  Dose  the  size  of  a nutmeg  twice  a day,  in  leu- 
cophlegmatic  and  atonic  habits  ; but  injurious  in  cases  of  fever, 
inflammation,  or  irritation. 

Confectio  Ros^e  Caninje.  L.  Confection  of  Hips,  Conserva  cijnos - 
bati.  Take  Ibj  of  the  pulp  of  hips,  3XX  of  refined  sugar.  Heat 
the  pulp  gently  in  a water  bath,  and  then  add  the  sugar, 
gradually  rubbing  the  whole  till  well  mixed.  It  is  chiefly  used  as 
a vehicle,  being  a weak  astringent,  and  cooling,  in  doses  of  5*j 
to  5yj.  It  becomes  hard  by  keeping. 

Contains  free  citric  acid,  and  is  therefore  incompatible  with  acetates 
of  lead  and  mercury,  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Confectio  Ros^e  Gallic^e.  L.  Confection  of  Red  Roses,  Conserve 
of  Roses.  Take  Ibj  of  the  petals  of  red  roses  in  the  bud,  with 
the  claws  cut  off,  and  tbiij  of  refined  sugar.  Bruise  the  petals 
in  a stone  mortar,  add  the  sugar,  and  beat  the  whole  till  well 
incorporated.  It  is  a weak  astringent,  and  tonic,  in  doses  of  5ij 
to  3SS,  in  diarrhoea.  See.  It  keeps  well,  and  is  much  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  pills.  Sec, 

Adulterated  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  brighten  its  colour.  This, 
when  used  in  preparing  blue  pill,  will  produce  the  poisonous 
sub-sulphate  of  mercury. 
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Confectio  Rut,®.  L.  Confection  of  Rue,  Electuary  of  Bay  Berries. 
Take  ^jss  each  of  dried  rue  leaves,  carra way-seeds,  and  bay  ber- 
ries, 3ss  of  sagapenum,  5ij  of  black  pepper,  ^xvj  of  clarified  honey. 
Rub  the  dry  articles  together  into  a very  fine  powder,  then  add 
the  honey,  and  mix.  It  is  antihysteric,  carminative,  and  anti- 
spasmodic  ; but  being  nauseous,  it  is  only  used  in  enemas,  from 
3j  to  ^ij,  and  is  seldom  prescribed. 

Confectio  Scammonl/e.  L.  D.  Confection  of  Scammony.  Take 
5jss  of  powdered  scammony,  ^vj  each  of  bruised  cloves,  and 
powdered  ginger,  ^ss  of  oil  of  carraway,  and  enough  of  syrup  of 
roses.  Rub  the  dry  articles  into  a fine  powder,  then  rub  up  with 
the  syrup  gradually  added,  and  then  mix  with  the  oil  of  carra- 
way. In  doses  of  5ss  to  5j,  in  form  of  bolus  ; when  fresh  made, 
it  is  a good  carminative  cathartic,  but  is  seldom  used. 

Confectio  Senn®.  L.  E.  D.  Confection  of  Senna,  Electuarium 
lenitivum.  O.  Take  ^viij  of  senna  leaves,  ifej  of  figs,  ftss  each  of 
tamarind  pulp,  cassia  pulp,  and  pulp  of  prunes,  ^iv  of  coriander- 
seeds,  ^iij  of  liquorice  root,  Ibijss  of  refined  sugar.  Rub  the 
senna  leaves  and  coriander- seeds  to  powder,  and  sift.  Boil  the 
residue  with  the  figs,  liquorice-root,  and  Oiv  of  water,  to  one 
half,  then  press  and  strain.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor  to  Ojss, 
then  add  the  sugar.  Rub  the  syrup  with  the  pulps,  add  the 
sifted  powder,  and  mix  the  whole.  It  is  an  excellent  laxative, 
in  doses  of  5 j to  ^ss ; and.  also  a good  vehicle. 

Adulterated  with  jalap,  blackened  with  walnut  liquor,  substituted 
for  cassia  pulp.  The  expense  and  trouble  of  preparation  is 
avoided  by  making  a mass  with  jalap,  prunes,  and  figs,  or  spoiled 
apples.  In  warm  weather  it  is  apt  to  ferment,  and  become  sour. 

Confectio  Sinapeos.  Mustard  Confection  of  Guy’s  Hospital.  Take 
of  bruised  mustard-seed,  3jss  of  orange  confection,  mix,  and 
give  in  doses  of  ^ij  twice  ^pr  thrice  a day,  as  a warm  tonic,  in 
chronic  and  strumous  swellings,  and  ulcerations. 

Confectio  Sulphukis.  Confection  of  Sulphur.  Take  3jss  of  sul- 
phur lotum,  ^ij  of  confection  of  senna,  ^iij  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
and  enough  of  syrup  of  orange-peel ; mix,  and  give  in  doses  of 
5j  to  5iij  twice  a day,  as  a laxative  in  piles,  fistula,  &c. 

Confectio  Terebinthin®.  Turpentine  Confection.  Take  5j  of 
rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  3SS  of  clarified  honey,  mix,  and  give 
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in  doses  of  5 j to  5ij  in  gleets  and  seminal  weakness,  as  a warm 
diaphoretic. 

Conii  Folia.  L.  E.  Ciciita.  D.  P.  Hemlock.  Conium  macidatum,  or 
Cicuta.  O.  A native  plant,  common  in  hedges,  church-yards,  and 
amongst  rubbish ; the  leaves,  herb,  and  seeds  of  which  are  nar- 
cotic, sedative,  alterative,  diuretic,  and  resolvent.  By  drying  the 
herb  loses  its  acrid  principle,  and  is  therefore  improved.  The 
dried  powder  ought  to  be  a fine  green. 

Dose  of  the  dried  leaves,  gr.iij  to  3j  twice  or  thrice  a day,  in  form 
of  pill,  and  gradually  augmented  according  to  the  effects ; or  xij 
to  lx  drops  of  the  expressed  juice,  excellent  in  pulmonary  irrita- 
tion, cancer,  schirrus,  &c.  Externally  in  cataplasms  to  cancerous 
and  scrofulous  sores. 

Incompatible  with  all  the  vegetable  acids,  which  neutralize  or 
injure  its  sedative  and  narcotic  powers. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  sickness,  oppressed  breathing, 
vertigo,  delirium,  phrenzy,  stupor,  dilated  pupils,  convulsions, 
and  death.  The  best  treatment  is  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
in  the  dose  of  3j,  bleeding,  cathartics,  affusion  of  cold  water,  and 
copious  draughts  of  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  cream  of  tartar  water, 
or  any  vegetable  acid.  There  is  no  test  but  the  smell. 

Mistakes  often  occur,  in  collecting  other  plants  for  hemlock ; which 
may  always  be  known  by  purplish  spots  on  the  stem  and  branches. 

Conserve.  Conserves  are  preparations  the  same  as  confections.  The 
term  is  still  used  in  the  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  Paris  Pharma- 
copoeias. 

Conserva  de  Angelica.  P.  Conserve  of  Angelica.  Take  250  parts 
of  the  pulp  of  angelica  root,  and  1000  parts  of  white  sugar, 
boiled  in  a decoction  of  angelica  root,  to  the  consistence  of  a solid 
electuary.  Mix.  It  is  tonic  and  aromatic.  Dose  ^ij. 

In  the  same  way  are  prepared  the  Conservoe  de  Apio  graveolens,  P. 
and  Cons . de  Radice  helenii , P. 

Conserva  Aurantii.  E.  D.  See  Confectio  Aurantiorum. 

Conserva  Cassia.  P.  Conserve  of  Cassia.  Take  16’0  parts  of  cassia 
pulp,  120  parts  of  syrup  of  violets,  and  SO  parts  of  sugar; 
evaporate  in  a water  bath,  to  the  consistence  of  a soft  extiact, 
and,  when  cold,  add  a tenth  part  of  volatile  oil  of  orange  flowers. 
Laxative  in  doses  of  ^ss  to  ^ij,>  in  form  of  enema. 
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Conserva  Cynorrhodx.  P.  See  Confectio  Ros.®  Canine. 

Conserva  Rosarum  omni  Tempore  Paranda.  P.  Conserve  of 
roses,  prepared  at  all  times.  Take  90  parts  of  the  petals  of  reu 
roses  in  powder,  add  a sufficient  quantity  of  distilled  rose-water 
to  form  a pulp ; macerate  for  six  hours,  shaking  it  frequently  ; 
add  1000  parts  of  rose  lozenges,  and  mix  in  a marble  mortar. 

Contra jerv^e  Radix.  L.  E.  P.  Contrayerva  Root,  Dorsienia  con« 
trajerva.  A West  India  plant,  of  styptic,  bitter  taste,  and  a 
heavy  aromatic  smell.  It  is  a warm  stimulant,  tonic,  and  dia- 
phoretic, and  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.v  to  5SS  of  the  powder,  in 
aphtha,  typhus,  dysentery,  &c.  But  is  seldom  prescribed.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  gargle,  and  by  the  Indians  as  an  antidote  to 
poisons,  which  the  name  signifies. 

Convolvulus.  See  Jalapa  and  Scammonia. 

Copaiba.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Copaiva,  or  Capivi  Balsam,  Balsamum  copaiba 
procured  from  the  Copaifera  officinalis.  A balsam  composed  of 
a resin  and  volatile  oil,  and  rather  of  a thicker  consistence  than 
oil.  It  is  of  a sharp,  bitter,  nauseous  taste,  and  fragrant  odour, 
and  is  stimulant,  feebly  irritant,  diuretic,  laxative,  and  nervine, 
in  doses  of  gr.xv  to  ^ss  or  5 j twice  a day,  in  blennorhoea,  leu- 
corrhoea,  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  liver, 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  haemorrhoids. 

It  is  also  used  in  injection,  in  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhcea.  It  is 
best  exhibited  by  pouring  it  on  a little  water  in  a wine  glass,  and 
dropping  upon  it  a little  of  the  common  bitter  tincture,  which 
conceals  its  taste,  and  collects  it  into  a globule  that  is  easily 
swallowed. 

Adulterated  with  oil  and  mastiche,  and  is  also  made  factitiously,  by 
mixing  nut  oil,  oil  of  juniper,  savin  and  oranges,  with  yellow 
resin  and  Canadian  balsam ; or  by  a mixture  of  linseed  oil,  Venice 
turpentine,  and  Canadian  balsam.  Oil  may  be  detected  by  rub- 
bing it  upon  paper,  and  drying  it,  when,  if  genuine,  it  may  be 
written  on  with  common  ink,  but  not  if  it  contain  oil.  The 
genuine  also  ought  to  dissolve  entirely  in  a mixture  of  four 
parts  of  spirits  of  wine,  with  one  of  rectified  ether.  Oil  may 
also  be  detected  by  dropping  it  in  water. 

Copal.  A resinous  gum,  procured  from  America  and  the  East  Indies, 
and  used  chiefly  in  making  varnishes,  though  sometimes  in 
making  plasters.  The  best  is  hard,  brittle,  in  rounded  lumps,  and 
easily  reduced  to  fine  powder.  It  is  light,  lemon-yellow  or  orange, 
o2 
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and  beautifully  transparent,  but  often,  like  amber,  containing 
insects.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  essential  oils. 

To  dissolve  copal  in  spirits  of  wine,  dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  cam- 
phor in  a pint  of  spirits  highly  rectified ; put  this  into  a glass 
vessel,  over  a lamp,  and  add  four  ounces  of  copal  in  small  pieces, 
continuing  the  heat,  so  as  that  the  bubbles  may  be  counted  till 
the  solution  is  complete.  Another  way  is  to  melt  the  copal  pre- 
viously over  a fire. 

To  dissolve  copal  in  oil  of  turpentine,  take  ^ij  of  oil  of  lavender, 
heat  it  in  a glass  matrass,  and  add  gradually  an  ounce  of  copal, 
grossly  powdered,  stirring  the  mixture  with  a stick  of  white 
wood.  When  the  copal  is  dissolved,  add  3V]  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
nearly  boiling,  and  stir  the  whole  well. 

Adulterated  with  gum  anime  or  cancamy,  which,  when  good,  is  very 
like  copal,  but  of  very  inferior  value  in  varnishing.  The  fraud 
may  be  detected  by  the  anime  readily  dissolving  in  spirits  of 
wine,  which  the  copal  does  not. 

Copper  Filings  have  been  given  in  doses  of  for  rheumatism,  but 
are  not  prescribed  at  present.  For  the  preparations  of  copper 
see  Cuprum. 

Copperas,  or  Green  Vitriol.  See  Ferri  Sulphas. 

Copperas  ( White .)  See  Zinci  Sulphas. 

Coral  is  composed  chiefly  of  lime,  like  other  shells,  and  as  such  may 
be  used  as  an  antacid  and  absorbent ; but  is  not  preferable  to 
prepared  chalk. 

Coral  Tooth  Powder.  Take  ^iv  of  coral,  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  3viij  of  very  light  Armenian  bole,  33  of  Portugal  snuff, 
3 j of  the  ashes  of  good  tobacco,  ^ j of  myrrh,  well  pulverized. 
Mix  well,  and  sift  twice. 

Adidterated  with  powder  of  brown  stone  ware,  or  fine  brick  dust. 

Coralline.  See  Fucus  Helminthocorton. 

Cordials  are  prepared  with  wine  or  spirits,  and  aromatics.  The 
methods  of  preparing  them  are  given  under  the  heads  of  Cinna- 
mon, Citron,  Cloves,  &c. 

In  medicine  cordials  are  the  same  as  cardiacs,  carminatives,  aromatic 
tonics,  &c.  Many  nostrums  are  called  cordials,  such  as  God- 
frey’s, Brodum’s,  &c. 

In  farriery  cordials  are  required  in  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
stomach  staggers,  immoderate  thirst,  &c.  Good  strong  ale,  or 
ale  mixed  with  gruel,  is  the  best  cordial  for  horses. 
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Coriandri  Semina.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Coriander  Seeds;  Coriandrutn 
sativum , a warm  aromatic,  grateful  and  pungent  to  the  taste, 
carminative,  stimulant,  stomachic,  lactifuge,  &c.  In  doses  of  3j 
to  5 j of  the  powder  in  dyspepsia  and  flatulence,  hut  chiefly  used 
to  conceal  the  taste  of  unpleasant  medicines,  and  as  a corrective 
of  senna  and  lime-water. 

Injured  by  a minute  insect,  that  eats  the  core,  and  leaves  only  the 
husk. 

Coriander  Comfits.  See  Comfits  ( Cellery ). 

Coriander  Cordial.  Prepared  as  cinnamon  cordial,  which  see. 

Corn  Plaster.  The  common  green  corn  plaster  is  prepared  by 
melting  four  parts  of  Burgundy  pitch,  with  three  parts  of  wax, 
two  parts  of  turpentine,  and  one  part  of  subacetate  of  copper  or 
iErugo,  and  spreading  the  whole  on  cloth  to  a proper  thickness. 

Cornua.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Hartshorn,  or  Stag’s  Horn  Shavings,  Cornu  cer* 
vi,  Cervus  elaphus , which  contain  more  gelatine  and  less  phosphate 
of  lime  than  bone  does,  being  27  parts  in  the  100.  Rasped  and 
boiled,  and  allowed  to  cool  into  a jelly,  it  is  emollient  and 
nutritive ; but  requires  to  have  orange  juice  and  sherry  wine 
added,  to  cover  its  gluey  flavour. 

Adulterated  with  shavings  of  bones ; but  these  are  more  brittle 
and  not  so  white  as  the  genuine  horn  shavings. 

Cornu  Ustum.  L.  Burnt  Hartshorn,  prepared  by  burning  harts- 
horn ; contains  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  is  white  and  friable.  May  be  given  in  the  phosphatic 
diathesis,  but  is  inert  as  an  antacid. 

Cornus  Mas.  P.  The  fruit  of  the  Cornel,  given  as  a cooling  acidu- 
lant,  in  acute  fevers  and  diarrhoea,  in  doses  of  5ij  to  ^ss  to  a pint 
of  water.  A confection  is  also  made  from  the  recent  pulp. 

Corrosive  Sublimate.  See  H**drargyri  Oxymurias. 

Cosmetics.  See  Pearl  Water,  Cold  Cream,  &c. 

Costus  Arabicus.  P.  The  root  and  its  bark  of  Costus  are  aromatic* 
bitter,  warm,  and  stimulant,  in  doses  of  3j  to  5ss  of  the  powder, 
or  an  infusion,  5SS  to  Oj  of  water. 

Cotton.  P.  Cotton  wool  is  used  in  preparing  moxa,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  applications  to  burns. 

Cowhage.  See  Dolichi  Pubes. 

Cough  Drops  are  usually  composed  of  opium,  or  some  of  the  balsams 
dissolved  in  spirits,  and  of  course  must  be  highly  stimulant,  and 
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injurious  in  most  pectoral  disorders,  where  inflammation  is 
usually  more  or  less  present. 

Court  Plaster,  or  Black  Sticking  Plaster.  Take  5SS  of  benzoin, 
and  :§vj  of  rectified  spirit,  dissolve  and  strain ; then  take  3 j of 
isinglass,  and  Oss  of  hot  water,  dissolve  and  strain  separately  from 
the  former.  Mix  the  two,  and  set  them  aside  to  cool,  when  a 
jelly  will  be  formed ; and  this  is  warmed  and  brushed  ten  or 
twelve  times  over  a piece  of  black  silk,  stretched  smooth.  When 
this  is  done  enough,  and  dry,  finish  it  with  a solution  of  %iv  of 
Chian  turpentine,  in  ^vj  of  tincture  of  benzoin. 

Crab’s  Claws  and  Eyes.  See  Cancri. 

Cranberry  Jam.  See  Jam. 

Crayons,  for  drawing,  are  made  by  mixing  a pint  of  boiling  water 
with  ^iij  of  spermaceti,  ibj  of  finely  pulverized  bone  ashes,  and  as 
much  of  the  ochre  or  other  colouring  matter  as  may  bring  it  to  the 
required  tint,  roll  the  whole  out  into  a paste,  and  cut  it,  when 
half  dry,  into  pencils. 

Or,  prepare  the  paste  as  before,  and  mix  up  with  it  fine  clay,  and 
evaporate  on  driers  of  plaster.  Cochineal,  and  other  pigments, 
are  used  to  give  the  colours. 

Cream  of  Roses.  Take  ibj  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  §j  each  of 
spermaceti  and  white  wax,  Oj  of  rose-water,  5ij  of  Malta 
rose,  or  essence  of  Neroli.  Put  the  oil,  wax,  and  spermaceti,  into 
a well  glazed  pipkin,  over  a clear  fire,  and  when  completely 
melted,  pour  in  the  rose-water  by  degrees,  and  keep  beating, 
until  the  compound  becomes  like  pomatum.  Now  add  the  es- 
sence, and  put  the  cream  to  jars  or  pots  covered  with  bladder  or 
leather. 

Cream  of  Tartar.  See  Potassas  Supertartras. 

Cremes  are  preparations  either  of  real  cream,  or  imitations  of  it, 
with  various  fruits  and  flavoured  substances. 

Creme  de  Anise , or  Anisette,  is  prepared  by  sweetening  spirit  of 
anise-seed  with  sugar. 

Creme  de  Blois.  Whip  a quantity  of  cream  with  powdered  sugar 
and  citron-peels,  till  it  is  thick  enough. 

Creme  an  Cafe , Coffee  Cream.  Boil  half  a pint  each  of  cream  and 
milk  with  3ij  of  ground  coffee,  strain  through  a tamis,  and  add 
three  yolks  of  eggs,  beat  up  with  Jiv  of  sugar,  reduce  it  to  one 
half,  and  serve  it  when  cold. 
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Creme  de  Menthe,  Mint  Cream,  a liqueur  prepared  with  rectified 
brandy,  oil  of  mint  and  sugar.  t-r 
Creme  de  Riz,  Rice  Cream.  Boil  three  spoonfuls  of  rice  in  two 
pints  of  water  down  to  a half,  strain,  and  add  ten  sweet  almonds 
and  five  bitter  almonds,  beat  up  with  sugar,  cinnamon,  and 
orange  flower  water.  It  is  used  warm. 

Creme  Veloutee,  Velvet  Cream.  Boil  very  gently,  removing  it 
frequently  from  the  fire,  two  pints  of  cream,  as  much  milk,  and 
3V  of  powdered  sugar,  till  reduced  to  one  half.  Beat  up  with 
three  spoonfuls  of  milk,  a few  drops  of  orange  flower  water,  and 
strain  through  a tamis.  Dress  it  on  porcelain,  placed  over  hot 
charcoal,  and  set  over  it  also  a pan  of  hot  charcoal.  When  vel- 
vetted,  let  it  cool. 

Crespigny’s  Pills.  Or,  Lady  Crespigny’s  Pills.  See  Pilule 
Aloes  et  Kinakina. 

Cresses.  Various  plants  of  the  Tetradynamia  class  are  so  called,  and 
are  generally  esteemed  to  be  antiscorbutic,  and  antiphthisical ; 
but  I should  think  them  ill  adapted  to  weak  stomachs,  from 
being  cold  and  raw. 

Creta.  L.  D.  Carbonas  Calcis.  E.  Chalk  contains  45  parts  carbonic 
acid,  and  53  of  lime.  It  is  seldom  employed  in  the  crude  state. 

Creta  PrjEcipitata.  D.  Precipitated  Chalk.  A very  pure  prepara- 
tion procured  by  precipitating  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  by  means  of  the  carbonate  of  soda. 

Creta  Pr^eparata.  L.  E.  D.  Prepared  Chalk,  procured  by  adding 
a little  water  to  ihj  of  chalk,  reducing  it  to  fine  powder,  putting 
this  into  a large  vessel  filled  with  water,  and  shaking  it.  Leave 
it  to  subside  a little,  pour  off  the  turbid  water  into  another  ves- 
sel, and  set  this  aside  for  the  powder  to  deposit,  which  is  to  be 
afterwards  dried,  the  water  being  previously  poured  off.  It  is 
antacid  and  absorbent,  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  ^ij  or  more,  in  diarr- 
hoea, flatulence,  and  cardialgia.  Externally  it  is  applied  to 
burns  and  sores,  with  ichorous  discharge. 

Incompatible  with  sulphates,  acetates,  &c. 

Groci  Stigmata.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Saffron,  Crocus  sativus , the  pistils 
of  the  flowers  sold  in  form  of  cakes  pressed  together.  It  is  aro- 
matic, warm,  bitterish,  of  a sweet  diffusive  odour,  feebly 
stimulant,  cordial,  antispasmodic,  enmenagogue,  and  diaphoretic, 
in  doses  of  gr.v  to  5ss  of  the  powder,  in  atonic  amenorrhoea, 
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hysteric  affections,  and,  vomiting.  Externally  it  is  used  for 
ophthalmia ; but  is  seldom  used  in  practice  now,  except  as  a 
colouring  matter  for  other  drugs.  It  is  much  used  also  in  cookery 
and  confectionary. 

Adulterated  very  frequently  with  saffron,  from  which  part  of  the 
colour  has  been  extracted,  which  makes  it  pale,  and  of  a dirty 
hue.  It  is  also  often  mixed  with  the  petals  of  marigold  and 
safflower ; but,  by  steeping  in  water,  these  will  unfold  and  de- 
tect the  fraud.  Shreds  of  smoked  beef  are  also  said  to  be  some- 
times mixed  with  it ; which  may  be  detected  by  the  smell  it 
produces  when  burnt.  Genuine  saffron  ought  to  be  of  a bright, 
deep,  rich,  orange  yellow  colour,  not  too  moist,  and  adhering  to 
the  clothes.  The  English,  French,  and  Italian,  are  the  best. 
The  Spanish  is  greasy  and  bad. 

Crocus.  An  old  term  applied  to  oxides,  and  other  preparations  of 
the  metals. 

Croton.  See  Cascarilla,  and  Tiglii  Oleum. 

Crown  Bark.  See  Cinchona. 

Crystals  op  Tartar.  See  Potass^e  Supertartras. 

Cube ba.  L.  P.  Cubebs,  or  Java  Pepper,  Piper  cubeba,  an  aromati# 
spice,  warm  and  stimulant,  and  acting  particularly  on  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  lungs,  the  urethra,  and  bladder,  &c.  Its  action, 
indeed,  is  much  the  same  as  copaiba,  and  less  stimulant  and  hot 
than  pepper.  The  dose  is  a dessert-spoonful  thrice  a day,  in  a 
glass  of  water,  or  in  form  of  tincture,  when  inflammation  is  not 
present,  giv  of  bruised  cubebs,  to  Oj  of  alcohol,  digested  seven 
days,  and  strained.  The  good  effects  will  be  manifest  in  48 
hours  after  the  first  dose. 

Adidteraied  with  the  dried  berries  of  Turkish  buck- thorn,  which 
are  so  like  as  scarcely  to  be  detected.  The  cubebs  have  little 
stalks  to  them,  and  are  hence  called  tailed  pepper. 

Cuckoo  Flower.  See  Cardamines  Flores. 

Cumini  Semina.  L.  P.  Cumin  Seeds,  Cuminum  cyminum,  have  a 
warm,  bitter,  and  nauseous  taste,  and  a heavy  smell.  They  are 
stimulant  and  antispasmodic ; but  are  only  used  externally  in 
plasters  for  cold  indolent  tumours.  By  the  ancients  they  were 
used  as  a cosmetic  for  producing  paleness  of  the  face. 

Cuprum.  E.  D.  Copper  has  a peculiar  metallic  odour  and  taste. 
The  filings  have  been  used  at  the  commencement  of  hydrophobia. 
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in  doses  of  gr.iij  to  gr.iv  on  bread  and  butter,  but  with  no 
effect.  Externally  to  obstinate  ulcers.  Clean  copper  is  not 
poisonous. 

Cupri  Sulphas.  L.  E.  D.  P.  The  Sulphate,  Per-sulpate,  or  Deuto- 
sulphate  of  copper.  Blue  vitriol,  or  Blue  stone,  prepared  by  dis- 
solving one  part  of  copper-filings  in  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid. 
It  occurs  in  fine  deep  blue  crystals,  which  have  a disagreeable 
styptic  metallic  taste.  It  contains  one  proportional  of  the  per- 
oxide of  copper,  two  of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  when  crystallized, 
ten  of  water.  It  does  not  effervesce  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  the 
subacetate  of  copper  does. 

Medicinally  it  is  emetic,  acrid,  styptic,  and  diuretic : externally 
escharotic.  As  a prompt  emetic  in  cases  of  poisoning,  it  is  given 
in  doses  of  gr.ij  to  gr.xv  in  ^iij  of  water,  and  washed  down 
with  a pint  of  warm  water.  In  phthisis,  &c.  as  a nauseant,  it 
is  given  with  precaution,  in  doses  of  gr.  ^ to  gr.  \ in  form  of 
pill,  or  dissolved  in  Oiv  of  water.  As  a corroborant  and  tonic, 
in  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  it  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.  to  gr.  \ 
twice  a day.  Along  with  olibanum  and  extract  of  bark,  it  is 
employed  in  chronic  blennorrhcea.  In  lotion  or  injection  gr.j  to 
gr.viij  in  Oj  of  vehicle ; and  externally  as  a stimulant,  styptic, 
and  escharotic,  for  warts,  fungous  and  phagedenic  ulcers,  haemorr- 
hages, asthma,  and  in  ulcerated  sore  throat,  applied  with  a camel- 
hair  pencil,  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Incompatible  with  all  astringent  vegetables,  with  earths,  alkalies, 
and  their  carbonates,  with  the  acetates  of  iron,  lead,  and  ammo- 
nia, with  the  sub-borate  of  soda,  the  muriate  of  lime,  and  tartrate 
of  potash,  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury, 
and  all  the  salts  of  lead. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  great  thirst,  parching  of  the 
throat  and  tongue,  constriction  of  the  fauces,  coppery  belchings, 
and  frequent  spitting,  violent  vomiting  and  retching,  dragging 
sensation  of  the  stomach,  colic,  tenesmus,  black  and  bloody  stools, 
syncope,  anxiety,  cold  sweats,  vertigo,  convulsions,  and  death. 

Antidotes.  Copious  draughts  of  milk  and  water,  or  sugar  and  water, 
with  large  doses  of  syrup  and  whites  of  eggs,  to  sheath  the 
corrosive,  and  coffee  as  a sedative.  Bleeding,  &c.  if  inflam- 
mation run  high. 

Tests.  Potash  precipitates  a sub-sulphate  of  copper,  of  a green 
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colour.  Ammonia,  in  excess,  will  produce  a deep  blue  colour  in 
the  solution.  A knife,  or  a stick  of  phosphorus,  dipped  in  the 
solution,  will  appear  coated  with  metallic  copper. 

Cuprum  Ammoniatum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Ammoniated  Copper,  Cuprum 
ammoniacum.  O.  Ammoniarelum  cupri,  is  prepared  by  taking  ^ss 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  5yj  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  rubbing 
them  together  in  a glass  mortar,  till  they  cease  to  effervesce ; and 
drying  the  mass,  wrapped  in  blotting  paper,  in  a gentle  heat. 
It  is  injured  by  keeping. 

Decomposition,  During  trituration,  the  sulphuric  acid  partly  passes 
over  to  the  ammonia ; while  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  in  the  form 
of  gas,  and  a sulphate  of  ammonia  and  of  oxide  of  copper  is  the 
result,  either  in  union,  or  in  mechanical  mixture.  It  usually 
contains  also  the  carbonates  of  ammonia  and  copper. 

Medicinally  it  is  irritant,  drastic,  diuretic,  astringent,  antispas- 
modic,  and  anti-febrile,  in  doses  of  gr.ss  to  gr.j,  gradually 
increased  to  gr.v,  in  form  of  pill,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  in  epi- 
lepsy, chorea,  hysteria,  intermittents,  and  dropsy,  the  bowels 
being  previously  evacuated. 

Incompatible  with  potash,  soda,  lime-water,  and  acids. 

Cups  were  formerly  made  for  preparing  emetics,  &c.  made  of  anti- 
mony, and  other  substances,  in  which  wine  was  allowed  to  stand 
for  a time,  and  drunk. 

CURA90A.  A celebrated  foreign  liqueur.  Take  the  peels  of  four 
sour  oranges  ( Bigurades ),  36  grains  of  cinnamon,  and  26  grains 
of  mace,  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy,  a pint  of  river  water,  and 
a pound  of  sugar.  Infuse  in  the  brandy  for  six  days  the  orange- 
peel,  cinnamon,  and  mace,  all  previously  bruised,  distil  and  add 
the  water,  with  the  sugar  dissolved  in  it,  and  filter. 

Imitated  by  adding  two  drachms  of  sweet  oil  of  orange-peel,  to  a 
pint  of  the  best  rectified  spirit,  then  dissolve  a pound  of  lump 
sugar  in  a pint  of  cold  soft  water,  make  it  into  a clarified  syrup, 
add  the  spirit,  and  shake  it  up ; let  it  stand  till  next  day,  and 
filter  it  four  times  through  a funnel  lined  with  muslin  and  blot- 
ting paper,  or  till  it  is  bright. — Dr.  Kitchiner. 

Curcuma.  P.  Long-rooted  Turmeric,  Curcuma  Longa  rotunda,  bitter, 
diuretic,  and  deobstruant,  in  doses  of  3ij  to  5 j of  the  powder,  or 
in  infusion,  in  intermittents,  jaundice,  cutaneous  disorders,  and 
visceral  obstructions. 
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Currant  Drops  and  Jam.  See  Drops  and  Jam. 

Currant  Wine  is  made  with  red,  white,  or  black  currants.  To 
every  three  pints  of  fruit,  picked  and  bruised,  put  a quart  of 
water,  let  it  stand  24  hours,  then  strain,  and  to  every  quart  put 
a pound  of  Lisbon  sugar,  or  white  sugar,  when  the  currants  are 
white.  Put  it  in  a pan,  and  as  the  scum  rises,  skim  it  off  before 
putting  the  liquor  in  the  barrel.  It  is  improved  by  mixing  a 
pint  of  raspberries  with  every  five  quarts  of  currants. 

Or,  to  every  three  quarts  of  the  juice  of  black  currants,  put  the 
same  of  cold  water,  and  to  every  three  quarts  of  this  liquor  put 
three  pounds  of  good  moist  sugar.  Put  it  in  a cask,  in  a warm 
dry  room,  to  ferment ; skim  off  the  refuse,  and  fill  up  with  the 
reserved  liquor,  and  when  it  has  ceased  working,  add  three  quarts 
of  brandy  for  every  40  quarts  of  wine.  Bung  it  close  for  nine 
months,  then  bottle  it,  and  keep  it  a year. 

Curry  Powder  is  procured  chiefly  from  India,  and  is  a mixture  of 
a number  of  savoury  ingredients,  much  used  in  flavouring  soups, 
and  other  dishes. 

Imitation  Curry  Ponder  is  made  by  drying  and  pulverizing  very 
finely  ^iij  each  of  coriander-seed  and  turmeric,  ^ j each  of  black 
pepper,  mustard,  and  ginger,  of  cardamom-seeds  freed  from 
the  husks,  each  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  cumin-seed.  Keep  in 
a bottle  closely  stopped. 

Cuscuta  Europ^ea.  P.  Dodder,  a native  plant,  feebly  bitter  and 
inodorous.  Deobstruant  in  visceral  obstructions  and  intermittents. 

CusparijE  Cortex.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Augustura  Bark,  Bonplandia  tri - 
foliata,  a native  of  South  America,  very  bitter,  and  slightly 
aromatic,  and  of  a weak  but  peculiar  fishy  smell.  It  contains 
cinchonine,  and  is  tonic,  stimulant,  carminative,  and  a warm 
stomachic,  in  doses  of  gr.v  to  3jss  of  the  powder,  in  dyspepsia, 
dysentery,  flatulence,  hysteria,  and  intermittents. 

Incompatible  with  infusion  of  galls  and  yellow  Peruvian  bark,  with 
potass  and  the  mineral  acids,  with  acetate  of  lead,  the  sulphates 
of  copper  and  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  tartarized  antimony,  and 
the  oxymuriate  of  mercury. 

Adulterated  with  the  bark  of  several  species  of  strychna,  and  of  the 
Brucea  antidysenterica,  which  is  called  Fine  Augustura ; but  is 
a violent  poison.  It  is  more  intensely  bitter  than  the  genuine,  is 
nearly  black  on  the  inner  surface,  while  the  genuine  is  brownish 
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yellow,  and  on  the  outer  surface  is  covered  with  a substance  re- 
sembling  rust  of  iron,  while  the  genuine  is  whitish  and  wrinkled. 
Cuttle  Fish  Bone.  See  Os  Seple. 

Cyanogen,  or  Prussine,  a gas  obtained  by  heating  perfectly  dry  prussiate 
of  mercury,  in  a glass  retort,  or  a tube,  closed  at  one  extremity. 
It  first  blackens,  then  liquefies,  and  the  cyanogen  comes  over, 
and  must  be  collected  over  mercury.  It  forms  compounds  with 
the  metals  called  cyanides,  and  with  salifiable  bases  called  cy- 
anates,  or  hydro-cyanates,  and  cyanurets. 

Cyanureti  Potassii.  New . Cyanuret  of  Potass  is  prepared  by 
exposing  to  a long-continued  heat  a portion  of  ferruginous 
prussiate  of  potass,  till  the  cyanuret  of  iron  is  decomposed,  and 
the  potassium  remains,  the  residuum  being  impure  cyanuret  of 
potassium,  which  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  impurities  sub- 
side. It  is  very  pure,  white,  and  transparent.  The  dose  is  gr-4- 
to  gr.j  in  scrofula,  &c. 

Cyanureti  Zinci.  New.  Cyanuret  of  zinc  is  prepared  by  preci- 
pitating the  sulphate  of  zinc  by  the  hydrocyanate  of  potass, 
when  a triple  hydrocyanate  of  zinc  is  formed ; which,  when  well 
dried  and  calcined  to  a dark  red,  is  the  cyanuret  of  zinc,  but  is 
also  mixed  with  cyanuret  of  potass.  Dose  gr.^-,  cautiously  in- 
creased to  gr.j,  as  a powerful  vermifuge,  and  as  a substitute  for 
hydrocyanic  acid. 

Cyclamen  Europium.  P.  Common  Cyclamen,  the  fresh  root  of 
which  is  aromatic,  acrid,  bitter,  and  drastico-cathartic  in  doses 
of  ^ss  to  5j  of  the  powder,  as  a vermifuge,  and  in  scirrhous 
tumours,  ganglions,  &c. 

Cydonle  Semina.  L.  P.  Quince  Seeds,  Pyrus  cydonia.  The  fruit 
and  seeds  of  the  quince  are  mucilaginous,  cooling,  and  astringent, 
given  in  vomiting  and  in  form  of  infusion  as  an  injection  in 
gonorrhoea,  and  externally  in  excoriations,  being  more  viscid 
than  gum  arabic,  but  does  not  keep. 

Cynoglossum  Officinale.  P.  Hound’s  Tongue.  A feeble  aromatic, 
mucilaginous,  narcotic,  and  astringent,  in  phthisis,  catarrhs,  &c. 

Cyperus.  Several  species  have  finely  aromatic  roots. 

Cypress  Powder  is  a fragrant  compound  prepared  by  pounding 
together  above  a dozen  sorts  of  aromatics.  It  is  used  in  per- 
fuming, quilting,  stuffing,  &c. 

Cypress  Roots.  The  roots  of  the  Cupressm  sempervirens,  P.  are, 
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as  well  as  the  leaves  and  fruit,  aromatic,  bitter,  and  astringent. 
Said  to  be  a powerful  vermifuge,  and  used  in  infusion  for  de- 
stroying vermin. 

Cystic  Oxide.  A substance  peculiar  to  the  urine,  and  sometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  forming  entire  calculi.  It  may  be  known 
by  its  solubility  in  alkalies,  and  most  acids,  except  the  acetic, 
which  readily  precipitates  it  from  urine  when  it  exists  there.  It 
has  also  a peculiar  odour  when  burnt. — Prout. 

Cytisine.  New.  An  alkali  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  Cytisus  la~ 
burnum,  by  digesting  them  in  hot  alcohol,  evaporating  the 
liquid,  dissolving  the  residuum  in  water,  and  the  acetate  of 
lead  added.  The  liquid  is  then  freed  from  the  lead  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  the  fluid  again  filtered  and  evaporated. 
Cytisine  is  bitter  and  emetic. 


D. 

Daffy's  Elixir.  {Dicey’s.)  Take  ^iv  of  senna-leaves,  ^ij  each  of 
rasped  guaiac  wood,  dried  elecampane- root,  coriander-seeds, 
anise-seeds,  carra way-seeds,  and  liquorice-root,  ^viij  of  stoned 
raisins,  Ovj  of  proof  spirit.  Digest  for  a week,  strain  through 
bibulous  paper,  and  add  half  a pound  of  treacle.  Sometimes 
given  to  horses. 

Swinton’s  Daffy’s  Elixir.  Take  ibiij  of  jalap-root,  ^xij  of  senna- 
leaves,  ^iv  each  of  coriander-seed,  anise-seed,  liquorico-root, 
and  elecampane-root,  one  gallon  each  of  wine  and  water. 
Digest  for  three  weeks,  strain,  and  add  a gallon  of  treacle. 
Dose  5ij  to  ^vj  as  a carminative. 

Daley’s  Carminative.  Take  5ivss  of  tincture  of  opium,  5ijss  of 
tincture  of  assafcetida,  5j  of  oil  of  carui,  ^ij  of  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, 5vjss  of  tincture  of  castor,  5vj  of  rectified  spirit;  mix, 
and  to  each  5 add  5j  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  5xj  of  simple 
syrup. 

Or,  Mix  3ij  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  one  drop  of  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, two  drops  of  oil  of  nutmeg,  three  drops  of  oil  of  anise-s^ed, 
30  drops  of  tincture  of  castor,  15  drops  of  tincture  of  assafcetida, 
five  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  15  drops  of  spirit  of  penny- 
royal, 30  drops  of  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  and  ^ij  of 
peppermint-water. 
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Damask  Powder,  in  perfumery,  is  prepared  by  beating  well  in  a 
mortar  ibiij  of  cypress  powder  and  dry  damask  roses.  Sift  the 
powder  through  a fine  cypress  sieve,  beating  it  and  returning  it 
till  it  is  sufficiently  fine.  The  roses  make  it  light  and  soft. 

Damson  Jam.  See  Jam. 

Dandelion.  See  Taraxacum. 

Daphne  Gnidium.  P.  Flax-leaved  Daphne,  the  seeds  and  bark 
of  which  are  poisonous,  irritating  and  acrid. 

Daphne  Laureola.  P.  Spurge  Laurel  is  used  in  form  of  tincture 
as  a vesicatory  and  caustic.  It  is  frequently  sold  for  mezereon. 

Daphne  Mezereon.  See  Mezereon. 

Dates.  P.  Fruit  of  the  Date,  or  Palm-tree,  cooling,  expectorant, 
and  nutritive,  in  coughs,  phthisis,  &c. 

Datura  Stramonii  Herba.  E.  D.  P.  Thorn-apple.  It  is  a bitter, 
nauseous,  narcotic  sedative  and  antispasmodic,  in  doses  of  gr.j 
of  the  powder,  cautiously  increased  to  gr.xx  every  24  hours ; 
or  gr.ss  to  gr.ij  of  the  inspissated  juice  in  melancholy,  the 
mania  of  pregnancy,  dementia,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  chronic 
pains,  carcinoma,  &c.  Smoked  like  tobacco  it  relieves  asthma, 
but  is  dangerous  if  carried  to  any  extent.  Anodyne  in  form  of 
cataplasm  to  painful  sores. 

Incompatible  with  the  salts  of  iron,  lead,  mercury,  and  silver,  which 
precipitate  the  infusion ; the  mineral  acids  diminish  its  powers, 
while  the  vegetable  acids,  such  as  the  acetic,  increase  them. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  vertigo,  delirium,  stupor,  palsy, 
convulsions,  and  death.  The  best  treatment  is  the  exhibition 
of  a brisk  emetic  of  3j  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  gr.x  of  sulphate 
of  copper  in  5]  of  water,  and  dashing  cold  water  over  the 
head.  When  the  stomach  is  emptied  large  draughts  of  vinegar 
and  water,  or  other  vegetable  acid,  which  will  stimulate  the 
stomach,  though  given  before  full  vomiting;  it  will  increase 
the  effects  of  the  poison,  by  dissolving  and  diffusing  it.  See 
Beck’s  Med.  Jurisprud. 

Daturine.  New.  A chemical  principle  found  by  M.  Brandes  in 
the  Datura  Stramonium,  but  still  imperfectly  known. 

Dauci  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Root  of  the  Carrot.  Daucus  carotta, 
D.  sativus,  D.  sylvestris,  or  D.  vulgaris , a native  plant,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  pungent,  aromatic,  diuretic,  and  carminative, 
in  doses  of  3j  to  5j  bruised  ; and  the  root  is  sweet,  mucilaginous. 
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emollient,  nutritive,  and  externally  anodyne,  detersive,  and 
antiseptic,  applied  in  form  of  poultice  to  foul  and  indolent  sores. 

Davidson’s  Remedy  for  Cancer  is  said  to  consist  of  powdered 
hemlock  and  arsenic. 

Deadly  Nightshade.  See  Belladonna. 

Decoctions  are  preparations  of  vegetable  medicines  by  boiling  them 
in  water  to  extract  their  virtues.  The  substances  should  he 
bruised  or  sliced,  completely  covered  with  soft  water,  and  filtered 
while  hot  through  linen  not  too  fine.  No  herb  having  volatile 
principles  should  be  decocted,  as  the  boiling  expels  these ; and 
small  quantities  only  should  be  made,  as  decoctions  soon  ferment, 
and  become  sour. 

Decoctum  Album.  P.  White  Decoction.  Take  5ij  of  calcined 
hartshorn,  5iij  of  barley-bread  crumbs,  3j  of  white  sugar;  simmer 
for  half  an  hour  in  Oj  of  water ; strain  and  add  $ss  of  orange 
flower-water,  or  5ij  of  good  cinnamon-water.  Emollient  in 
diarrhoeas,  catarrhs,  &c.  Laudanum  is  sometimes  added. 

Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum.  L.  Compound  Decoction  of  Aloes. 
Take  3SS  of  extract  of  liquorice,  3ij  of  subcarbonate  of  potass, 
5j  each  of  spiked  aloes  in  powder,  myrrh  in  powder,  and  saffron, 
^iv  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  Oj  of  water.  Boil  down 
the  liquorice,  the  subcarbonate  of  potass,  the  aloes,  the  myrrh, 
and  the  saffron,  with  the  water,  to  ^xij,  and  strain ; then  add 
the  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms.  It  is  improved  by  keep- 
ing, and  is  an  excellent  laxative  in  chlorosis,  dyspeptic  costive- 
ness, and  hypochondriasis,  in  doses  of  §ss  to  ^ij  in  the  morning. 

Incompatible  with  metallic  salts,  such  as  acetate  of  lead,  and  am- 
monia, sulphate  of  zinc,  magnesia,  oxymuriate  of  mercury, 
tartarized  antimony,  muriate  of  ammonia,  alum,  lime,  borax, 
and  all  mineral  and  strong  acids. 

Decoctum  Alth^e^:  Officinalis.  E.  Decoction  of  Marsh-mal- 
lows. Take  3W  of  the  roots  of  marsh-mallows  dried  and  bruised, 
Bij  of  raisins  stoned,  Qvij  of  water,  boil  to  Ov,  and  decant.  It 
smells  like  boiled  turnips,  and  it  tastes  sweetish.  It  is  emollient 
and  nutritive  in  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and 
anodyne  in  fomentations. 

Decoctum  Amarum.  P.  Bitter  Decoction.  Take  of  yellow 
gentian  root,  Oij  of  water,  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; add 
5ij  of  bitters  (viz.  wormwood,  lesser  centaury,  and  sage),  infuse 
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for  two  hours,  and  strain  without  pressure.  It  is  tonic  and 
stomachic  in  doses  of  ^ss  to  31],  four  times  a day. 

Decoctum  Anthemidis  Nobilis.  E.  Decoction  of  Chamomile. 
Take  ^j  of  dried  chamomile  flowers,  ^ss  of  bruised  carraway- 
seeds,  Ov  of  water,  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  and  strain. 
Used  in  enemas  and  fomentations. 

Decoctum  Cassle.  P.  Decoction  of  Cassia.  Take  3jss  of  cassia 
pulp,  Ojss  of  water;  boil  a few  minutes,  strain  without  pressure, 
and  add  of  syrup  of  violets,  and  gij  of  manna.  It  is  laxative 
in  doses  of  ^vj  thrice  a day. 

Decoctum  Cham^emeli  Compositum.  D.  Compound  Decoction  of 
Chamomile,  the  same  as  the  preceding,  except  that  fennel-seeds 
are  used  instead  of  carraways, 

Decoctum  Cinchona.  L.  E.  D.  Decoction  of  Bark.  Take  of 
bark  bruised,  Oj  or  Ojss  of  water ; boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a 
vessel  slightly  covered,  and  strain  while  hot.  In  doses  of  3j  to 
^iv,  when  the  bark  in  substance  nauseates  the  stomach,  and  as 
a vehicle  for  other  medicines. 

Incompatible  with  preparations  of  iron,  arsenic,  nitrate  of  silver, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  tartarized  antimony, 
alum,  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  galls. 

Decoctum  Cydonije.  L.  Decoction  of  Quinces.  Take  ^ij  of  quince- 
Seeds,  Oj  of  water,  boil  gently  for  ten  minutes,  and  strain.  It 
does  not  keep,  but  is  good  for  injections,  gargles,  &c.  and  ap- 
plied to  erysipelatous  swellings,  inflamed  eyes.  Sic.  It  is  used 
also  internally  as  an  emollient  in  gonorrhoea. 

Incompatible  with  acetate  of  lead,  alcohol,  acids,  and  metallic  salts, 
which  coagulate  it. 

Decoctum  Daphnes  Mezerei.  E.  Decoction  of  Mezereon.  Take 
^ij  of  the  bark  of  mezereon-root,  ^ss  of  liquorice-root  bruised, 
Oiij  of  water ; boil  over  a gentle  fire  to  Oij,  and  strain.  It  is 
sudorific  and  alterative  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  syphilis,  in 
doses  of  §iij  to  ^vj  thrice  a day. 

Decoctum  Digitalis.  D.  Decoction  of  Digitalis.  Take  5j  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  fox-glove,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
make  ^viij  of  decoction.  Let  it  begin  to  boil  gently,  then  re- 
move it,  digest  15  minutes,  and  strain.  It  is  sedative,  narcotic, 
and  diuretic^  in  doses  of  jij  to  ^iij  twice  or  thrice  a day ; but  it 
is  variable  in  strength,  and  therefore  not  a good  preparation. 
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Incompatible  with  watery  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  with 
superacetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  iron. 

Decoctum  Dulcamara.  L.  Decoction  of  Bitter-sweet,  or  Woody 
Night-shade.  Take  of  the  stalks  of  bitter-sweet  sliced, 
Ojss  of  water,  boil  to  about  a pint,  and  strain.  Dose  3SS  to 
5j  in  lepra  and  other  cutaneous  disorders,  as  an  alterative  and 
diaphoretic ; and  also  in  phthisis,  and  to  increase  the  power  of 
sarsaparilla. 

Decoctum  Geofrje,e  Inermis.  E.  Decoction  of  the  Bark  of  the 
Cabbage-tree.  Take  %j,  in  powder,  of  the  cabbage-tree  bark, 
Oij  of  water ; boil  over  a slow  fire  to  Oj,  and  strain.  It  is 
narcotic,  purgative,  and  vermifuge,  in  doses  to  children  of  5ij, 
and  to  adults  of  3SS  to  31],  for  Worms. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  violent  vomiting  and  retching, 
with  fever  and  delirium,  for  which  the  best  remedies  are  acids, 
castor  oil,  and  warm  water. 

Decoctum  Guaiaci  Compositum.  E.  P.  Compound  Decoction  of 
Guaiac,  or  Decoction  of  the  Woods.  Take  §iij  chips  of  guaiac 
wood,  ^ij  of  raisins,  gj  each  of  bruised  sassafras-root  and 
bruised  liquorice-root.  Ox  of  water.  Boil  down  the  raisins 

L and  guaiac  in  the  water  over  a slow  water  to  Ov,  adding  the 
other  things  towards  the  end,  and  strain.  It  is  a sudorific  and 
diaphoretic  stimulant  in  doses  of  ^iij  or  ^vj  every  three  or  four 
hours,  for  rheumatism,  scrofula,  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  syphi- 
litic disorders,  but  is  becoming  unfashionable. 

Decoctum  Guaiaco  Compositum  et  Purgans.  P.  Purgative 
Decoction  of  Guaiac  is-  similar  to  the  above,  with  the  addition  of 
rhubarb  and  carbonate  of  potass. 

Decoctum  Hellebori.  See  Decoctum  Veratri. 

Decoctum  Hordei.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Barley-water.  Take  3ij  of  barley, 
Oivss  of  water.  Wash  the  barley  in  cold  water,  boil  it  for  a 
few  minutes  in  Oss  of  the  water,  strain  this  offj  throw  it  away, 
add  the  remainder,  and  boil  down  to  Oij,  and  strain.  It  is 
emollient  and  nutritive,  and  may  be  drunk  in'  any  quantity  in 
nephritis,  strangury,  acute  blenorrhcea,  &c. 

Decoctum  Hordei  Compositum.  L.  D.  Compound  Decoction  of 
Barley,  or  Sherbet,  or  Pectoral  decoction.  Take  Oij  of  the 
decoction  of  barley,  §ij  of  figs  sliced,  ^ss  of  liquorice-root  sliced 
and  bruised,  ^ij  of  raisins  stoned,  Oj  of  water.  Boil  to  Oij, 
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and  strain.  An  elegant  and  excellent  demulcent  for  allaying 
thirst  in  inflammatory  fevers,  pleuritis,  &c.  Slightly  laxative. 

Decoctum  Kina  Kina  Simplex.  P.  Simple  Decoction  of  Bark. 
Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  Oij  of  water,  boil  for  a few  minutes 
in  a close  vessel,  and  add  gr.xv  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  5ss 
of  carbonate  of  potass ; strain  by  pressure,  and  add  of  syrup 
of  bark.  Tonic. 

Decoctum  Kina  Kina  Compositum  et  Laxans.  P.  Laxative 
Decoction  of  Bark,  the  same  as  the  preceding,  with  the  addition 
of  senna  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

Decoctum  Lichenis.  L.  E.  D.  Decoction  of  Liverwort,  or  Iceland 
Moss,  Lichen  I&laridicus.  Take  gj  of  Iceland  moss,  Ojss  of 
water ; boil  down  to  Oj,  and  strain.  In  doses  of  a wine-glassful 
occasionally  as  a nutritive  and  tonic;  demulcent  in  phthisis, 
chronic  catarrh,  and  hooping  cough. 

Decoctum  Malva  Compositum.  L.  Compound  Decoction  of  Mal- 
lows, Common  Clyster  decoction.  Take  of  mallow  dried, 
jss  of  chamomile  flowers,  Oj  of  water ; boil  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  strain.  It  is  emollient,  and  used  in  enemas  and  fo- 
mentations. 

Decoctum  Papaveris.  L.  Decoction  of  Poppies.  Take  ^iv  of 
poppy  heads  sliced,  Oiv  of  water ; boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  strain.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  an  anodyne  fomentation. 
Dr.  Paris  says,  the  seeds  should  be  retained  to  increase  the 
emollient  quality;  Mr.  Brande  says,  the  seeds  should  be  rejected, 
because  they  make  it  too  greasy. 

Decoctum  Pectorale.  See  Decoct.  Hordei  Compos. 

Decoctum  Quercus.  L.  D.  Decoction  of  Oak-bark.  Take  3j  of 
oak-bark,  Oij  of  water ; boil  down  to  Oj,  and  strain.  It  is 
used  as  an  astringent  injection  in  gleets,  leucorrhcea,  &c.  as  a 
fomentation  to  piles,  and  a gargle  in  atonic  sore  throat ; and 
internally  in  alvine  haemorrhages,  diarrhoea,  &c.  As  a bath 
in  the  intermittents  of  infants. 

Incompatible  with  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  the  salts  of  iron, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  acetate  of  lead,  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  and 
infusions  of  Peruvian  bark  and  solutions  of  isinglass. 

Decoctum  Sarsaparilla.  L.  E.  D.  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla. 
Take  ^iv  of  sarsaparilla-root  sliced,  Oiv  of  boiling  water,  ma- 
cerate for  four  hours  in  a vessel  lightly  covered  near  the  fire ; 
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then  take  out  the  root  and  bruise  it.  Return  the  bruised  root 
to  the  liquor,  and  in  the  same  manner  macerate  for  two  hours ; 
then  boil  to  two  pints,  and  strain.  Dr.  Paris  says,  it  is  not 
good  unless  it  is  long  boiled,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  that 
long  boiling  injures  it.  Mr.  Brande  agrees  with  Dr.  Paris.  The 
dose  is  ^iv  to  Oss  thrice  a day,  with  milk  or  without,  as  a tonic 
and  demulcent  in  dyspepsia,  and  secondary  syphilis. 

Incompatible  with  lime-water,  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  acetate  of 
lead. 

Decoctum  Sarsaparilla  Compositum.  L,  D.  Compound  De- 
coction of  Sarsaparilla,  similar  to  the  Lisbon  diet- drink.  Take 
Oiv  of  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  boiling,  5j  each  of  sassafras- 
root  sliced,  guaiac  wood  shavings,  and  liquorice-root  bruised, 
^iij  of  bark  of  mezereon-root.  Boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  strain.  In  doses  of  ^iv  to  ^vj  four  times  a day  in  secondary 
syphilis,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  cutaneous  disorders,  as  a tonic 
and  alterative ; but  chiefly  as  a restorative  after  or  during  a 
mercurial  course. 

Incompatible  with  lime-water,  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  acetate  of 
lead. 

Decoctum  Senega.  L.  E.  Decoction  of  Seneka.  Take  ^j  of 
seneka-root,  Oij  of  water.  Boil  down  to  Oj,  and  strain.  It 
is  pungent  and  hot,  stimulant,  cathartic,  and  diuretic,  in  doses 
of  ^jss  to  ^iij  thrice  a day  in  dropsy  and  chronic  gout,  and  as 
an  expectorant  in  asthma. 

Decoctum  Tamarindi.  P.  Decoction  of  Tamarinds,  prepared  with 
By  to  Biij  of  tamarinds  to  Oj  of  water,  as  an  acidulant  and 
cooling  laxative  in  fever. 

Incompatible  with  the  salts  of  potass,  which  precipitate  the  tartaric 
acid  of  the  tamarinds. 

Decoctum  Ulmi.  L.  E.  D.  Decoction  of  Elm-bark.  Take  ^iv  of 
fresh  elm-bark  bruised,  Oiv  of  water.  Boil  down  to  two  pints, 
and  strain.  It  is  demulcent,  diuretic,  and  alterative,  and  used 
as  a substitute  for  sarsaparilla  in  secondary  syphilis,  lepra,  and 
herpes,  in  doses  of  Oss  four  times  a day. 

Decoctum  Veratri,  L.  Decoction  of  Hellebore.  Take  ^j  of 
white  hellebore-root  bruised,  Oij  of  water,  |ij  of  rectified  spirit. 
Boil  the  hellebore-root  in  the  water  to  Oj,  strain  it,  and  when 
cool  add  the  spirit.  It  is  purgative  and  stimulant,  but  seldom 
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given  internally.  Externally  as  a stimulant  lotion  in  psora  and 
porrigo ; but  is  not  very  safe. 

Deer’s  Grease  does  not  differ  from  mutton  suet. 

De  la  Motte’s  Golden  Drops,  a solution  of  iron,  prepared  by 
mixing  one  part  of  muriate  of  iron  with  two  parts  of  rectified 
spirits,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  the  sun.  It  is  a popular 
nostrum  in  nervous  disorders,  &c. 

Delcroix’s  Depilatory,  oi’Poudre  Subtile,  a nostrum  composed, 
as  all  depilatories  are,  of  quick-lime  and  orpiment,  that  is,  sul- 
phuret  of  arsenic  perfumed  with  orris-root  powder  and  starch. 
It  is  a dangerous  application. 

Delescott’s  Myrtle  Opiate,  a nostrum  used  as  a tooth-powder, 
and  prepared  by  simmering  tbij  of  good  drained  honey  with 
half  a pint  of  rose-water  in  an  earthen  vessel,  over  a gentle  fire 
for  a few  minutes,  and  then  mixing  it  with  tooth-powder  pre- 
pared from  myrrh  and  Armenian  bole  into  a soft  paste.  It  is 
laid  on  with  a brush,  and  is  good  for  sweetening  the  breath. 

Delphine,  or  Delphinine.  New.  A vegetable  alkali  found  in  the 
Delphinium  stavisagria,  or  Stavesacre,  and  procured  by  boiling 
the  seeds  previously  husked,  and  reduced  to  a paste  in  a little 
distilled  water,  straining  it  through  linen,  adding  a little  very 
pure  magnesia ; then  boil  for  a few  minutes,  and  filter  again ; 
wash  the  residuum,  and  digest  in  highly  rectified  spirits  of 
wine,  evaporate  this  liquid,  and  the  delphine  will  remain  in  the 
form  of  a white,  inodorous,  very  bitter,  and  acrid  powder. 

Poisonous , six  grains  having  killed  a dog  in  three  hours.  In  form 
of  the  acetate  of  delphine  it  is  still  more  poisonous. 

Delphinium.  See  Staphisagria. 

Dentifrices  are  tooth-powders,  prepared  from  various  stimulant 
and  absorbent  substances,  such  as  myrrh,  charcoal,  &c.  and  per- 
fumed with  orris-root,  &c.  See  Groves  nor,  Hemet , Ruspini, 
Delescott,  fyc. 

Depilatories  are  preparations  for  removing  superfluous  hairs,  and 
are  usually  composed  of  arsenic  and  quick-lime,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  skin. 

Mr.  Boyles  Depilatory . Take  equal  parts  of  rusma  (that  is  orpi- 
ment) and  quick-lime,  powder  them  separately,  and  dissolve 
them  in  water  till  they  form  a thick  paste.  This  is  laid  over 
the  part,  and  afterwards  removed  by  a wet  cloth, 
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Strong  Depilatory.  Take  3 j of  gum  ivy  and  5 j each  of  orpiment, 
ants’  eggs , and  gum  arabic,  reduce  to  powder,  and  make  into  a 
paste  with  vinegar. 

Turkish  Depilatory.  Take  3XV  of  quick-lime  and  ^iij  of  orpiment, 
reduce  them  separately  to  fine  powder,  mix  well  and  sift.  If 
too  strong,  add  fth  or  4th  of  starch  powder.  Form  into  a paste 
with  warm  water,  and  apply  as  above.  See  also  Roseate 
Powder,  Delcroix,  and  Colley. 

Diachylon,  or  Diachylum.  A well-known  plaster.  See  Em- 

PLASTRUM  PlUMBI. 

Diacodion,  or  Diacodium.  See  Syrupus  Papaveris. 

Diagrydium,  or  Diacrydium.  One  part  of  quince  juice  and  two 
parts  of  scammony  digested  for  12  hours,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness. 

Diapente.  Mix  equal  parts  of  myrrh,  laurel  berries,  gentian-root, 
ivory  shavings  and  filings,  and  birth- wort  root.  It  is  sometimes 
coloured  with  Armenian  bole.  It  is  used  in  farriery  as  a tonic 
and  stomachic,  but  is  not  very  excellent. 

Diaphoretics.  Medicines  which  act  on  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
sometimes  called  sudorifics.  See  Conspectus  of  Prescriptions. 

Diascordium.  P.  Electuarium  opiatum  astringens.  Take  Bjss  of 
water  germander,  or  scordium  leaves,  3SS  each  of  red  roses, 
bistort,  gentian,  tormentil  roots,  and  Barberry-seeds,  5ij  each  of 
ginger  and  long  pepper,  3SS  each  of  cassia,  cinnamon,  dittany  of 
Crete,  galbanum,  and  gum  arabic,  By  of  prepared  oriental  bole, 
5y  of  vinous  extract  of  opium,  Ibij  of  honey  of  roses,  Oss  of 
Spanish  wine,  to  make  an  electuary.  Tonic  and  anodyne  in 
doses  of  3j  to  5jss,  in  dysentery,  &c.  In  farriery  the  dose  is 
Bj  to  Bij  in  the  diarrhoea,  or  scourings  of  cattle. 

Dianthi  Caryophylli  Flores.  E.  D.  Clove  Pink,  or  Gilly- 
flower, a native  of  Italy,  of  a pleasant  and  aromatic  fragrance, 
and  of  an  astringent  bitter  taste.  It  is  not  much  used  in  modem 
practice. 

Incompatible  with  alkalies,  acids,  and  sulphate  of  iron. 

Dictamnus.  P.  Dittany  of  Crete,  Origanum  dictamnus.  The 
leaves  and  summits  are  feebly  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  re- 
solvant.  It  is  employed  in  tooth-ache,  and  in  fomentations. 
Internally  in  form  of  syrup,  Bj  to  By  as  a dose. 
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Digestives  are  applications  which  promote  suppuration,  and  con- 
sist of  poultices  and  ointments. 

Digestive  Ointments,  in  farriery,  are  usually  composed  of  resins, 
turpentines,  &c.  e.  g.  Take  ^iv  each  of  hogs’  lard  and  strained 
turpentine,  and  of  verdigrease.  Mix. 

Or,  take  %iv  of  hogs’  lard  and  Venice  turpentine,  of  finely 
powdered  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol.  Mix. 

Or,  take  °f  ointment  of  yellow  resin,  ^ j each  of  oil  of  tur-. 
pentine,  and  of  finely  powdered  nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  or  red 
precipitate.  Mix. 

Or,  take  ^iv  each  of  ointment  of  nitrated  mercury,  and  ^j  of  oil 
of  turpentine.  Mix.— (White.) 

Digitaline.  New.  An  alkaline  substance,  procured  from  the 
leaves  of  Digitalis,  by  digesting  them  in  aether,  and  treating  the 
solution  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  inodorous,  very 
bitter,  very  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  aether,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat. 

Poisonous  in  very  small  doses,  acting  like  the  digitalis,  whose 
active  principle  it  is.  See  Beck’s  Med.  Jurispr. 

Digitalis  Folia.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Fox-glove,  Digitalis  purpurea . 
The  dried  leaves,  collected  in  July,  are  of  a fine  green  colour, 
with  little  smell,  but  a nauseous  acrid,  and  bitter  taste.  The 
light  and  air  injures  them. 

Medicinally,  digitalis  is  a powerful,  nauseant,  sedative,  narcotic, 
and  diuretic,  and  sometimes  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  diminishes 
irritability,  lowers  the  pulse,  and  increases  the  action  of  the 
absorbents.  It  is  therefore  often  prescribed  in  phthisis,  dropsy, 
palpitations,  inflammatory  disorders,  active  hemorrhages,  and 
gonorrhoea. 

Dose  of  the  powder  gr.j  to  gr.iij  in  form  of  pill,  with  soap,  &c.  gra- 
dually increased  till  it  produces  languor,  nausea,  and  diuresis, 
when  it  may  be  a short  time  discontinued,  and  begun  again. 
The  juice  or  extract  never  given. 

Incompatible  with  watery  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  with 
acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  iron. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  nausea,  retching,  hiccup,  in- 
termitting pulse,  vertigo,  delirium,  syncope,  and  death.  The 
best  remedies  are  cordials,  such  as  brandy  and  water,  with 
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opium,  and  when  the  stomach  has  been  evacuated,  vinegar  arid 
water.  Cold  affusions  should  also  be  tried,  and  a boiling  water 
blister  over  the  stomach,  applied  in  a bladder. 

Dill.  See  Anethi  Semina. 

Dinner  Pills.  See  Pilule  Aloes  et  Kinakina.  P. 

DiosMiE  Crenat^j  Folia.  New.  Buchu  Leaves.  Lately  intro- 
duced from  the  Cape,  as  an  astringent,  which  acts  somewhat 
like  uva  ursi  on  the  urinary  organs,  and  is  used  in  gleet,  gonor- 
rhoea, &c.  and  also  in  dyspepsia,  &c. 

Dittander.  Pepper- wort,  Lepidium  lati folium.  A native  plant, 

very  acrid,  and  stimulating.  Used  in  acute  rheumatism,  and 
to  hasten  parturition. 

Dittany.  See  Dictamnus. 

Diuretics.  Medicines  which  promote  urine.  See  Conspectus  of 
Prescriptions. 

Dixon’s  Antibilious  Pills.  A nostrum  composed  of  aloes, 
scammony,  rhubarb,  and  tartarized  antimony,  and,  of  course, 
a powerful  cathartic,  and  deobstruent. 

Dodder.  See  Cuscuta. 

Dolichi  Pubes.  L.  E.  D.  Cowhage,  or  Cow-itch,  Dolichos  pru - 
riens,  the  stiff  hairs  of  the  pods,  being  used  as  a vermifuge, 
which  act  mechanically  in  destroying  ascarides,  and  other  in- 
testinal worms.  It  is  given  in  syrup,  made  of  the  consistence  of 
honey,  in  the  dose  of  gr.v  to  gr.x  in  the  morning,  and  followed 
after  the  third  day  by  a smart  purgative.  It  occasions  itching 
about  the  anus.  The  cowhage  occasions  violent  itching  when  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  which  is  to  be  allayed  by  oil,  or  sulphate  of  iron. 

Doronicum.  P.  Leopard’s  Bane.  The  root  is  aromatic,  hot,  and 
stimulant,  and  used  for  arnica. 

Dover’s  Powder.  See  Pulvis  Ipecacuanha  Compositus. 

Dragon’s  Blood.  A vegetable  gum  brought  from  the  East  Indies, 
and  America ; the  finest  sort  is  in  tears,  or  drops  of  an  oval  form  ; 
the  ordinary  sort  is  in  cakes  and  masses,  containing  many  impu- 
rities. The  fine  sort  also  is  very  light,  friable,  and  of  a beau- 
tiful deep  crimson  colour.  Used  in  the  arts,  and  by  farriers,  for 
red  water,  but  without  effect. 

Adulterated  with  cheaper  gums  and  resins,  tinged  with  cochineal 
and  Brazil  wood.  If  genuine,  it  will  dissolve  entirely  in  spirits 
of  wine,  without  sediment.  When  heated  it  smells  like  benzoin, 
which  it  contains.  See  Sanguis  Draconis, 
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Draughts,  or  Potions,  differ  from  mixtures  in  being  prepared  in 
the  quantity  of  a single  dose.  See  Effervescing,  Saline, 
&c. 

Drench.  In  veterinary  pharmacy  the  same  as  draughts,  or  drafts. 
An  inconvenient  form  of  giving  medicine  to  cattle,  as  some  of 
the  drench  is  always  wasted,  but  it  is  sometimes  the  best  form  for 
producing  a speedy  effect.  Cordial  drenches  have  ale  for  their 
basis,  others  are  prepared  with  gruel. 

Anodyne  Drench.  Dissolve  5 j of  opium  in  ^viij  of  warm  water, 
and  add  Oij  of  boiled  starch. 

Carminative  Drench.  Mix  ^ij  of  tincture  of  cardamoms  with  3xij 
of  mint-water. 

Colic  Drench.  Dissolve  3V  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  31] ss  of  Castile 
soap,  and  5ij  of  tincture  of  opium  in  cinnamon-water,  q.  s. 

Cordial  Drench  for  cows.  Mix  ^iv  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  3W  of  salt, 
5 j of  powdered  ginger,  Oij  of  water,  and  ^ij  of  carminative 
tincture. 

Cough  Drench.  Soak  ^iij  of  fresh  squills  in  Oj  of  vinegar  for  a 
few  hours,  press  out  the  liquid,  and  add  ibj  of  treacle: — 3V  of 
garlic  may  be  substituted  for  the  squills.  One-fourth  the  quan<» 
tity  a dose. 

Claters  Drench  for  Sheep.  Boil  ^ij  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  ^vj  of 
nitrate  of  potass,  5W  of  ginger  in  powder,  ifeiij  of  common  salt 
in  three  gallons  of  water.  Let  it  cool,  and  add  3xxxvj  of  oil  of 
turpentine.  Dose  ^ j to  ^ij,  once  every  four  days. 

Drench  for  Calves.  Dissolve  3vj  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  Oiv 
of  water,  and  ^ij  of  castor  oil. 

Drench  for  Corns.  Mix  flour  of  mustard  and  a little  salt  with  a 
quart  of  water,  given  in  what  is  called  the  chill,  and  the  yel- 
lows. 

Drench  for  Dogs.  Dissolve  3SS  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  3W  of 

gruel,  as  a purgative,  and  for  colic  add  twenty  drops  of  lau- 
danum. 

Laxative  Drench  for  Horses.  Dissolve  3VJ  to  3viij  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  in  Oij  of  whey.  Given  in  fever- 
ishness, and  in  the  chill. 

Laxative  Drench  for  Cows.  Dissolve  ^vj  to  ^viij  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  in  Oj  of  water,  and  add  ^vj  to  §viij  of  castor  oil. 

Purgative  Drench  for  Horses.  Dissolve  5j  of  carbonate  of  potass, 
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or  soda,  5ij  of  Castile  soap  and  5 j of  Barbadoes  aloes  in  Oj  of 
water. 

Turpentine , or  Diuretic  Drench  for  Horses.  Rub  up  of  Venice 
turpentine  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  mix  with  it  Oj  of 
mint- water.  For  worms,  or  stoppage  of  urine. 

Drops.  In  pharmacy,  a form  of  medicine,  the  doses  of  which  are 
measured  by  drops,  but  now  more  accurately  by  a minim  glass 
measure.  See  Ague  Drop,  Black  Drop,  &c. 

Drops,  in  confectionary,  are  made  by  dropping  various  saccharine 
mixtures  from  a copper  drop  pan,  on  paper,  or  a tin  plate. 

Chocolate  Drops.  See  Chocolate. 

Cinnamon  Drops.  Take  three  table-spoonfuls  of  water;  stir  in  it 
as  much  fine  sifted  double  refined  sugar  as  will  make  it  into  a 
paste,  just  to  drop  off  the  spoon,  put  it  into  the  drop  pan,  and 
stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils ; let  it  boil  half  a minute,  take  it 
off  the  fire,  and  add  ten  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  stir  in 
quickly  with  a handful  of  sifted  sugar,  to  bring  it  to  the  con- 
sistence of  dropping  easily  out  of  the  pan.  Drop  on  tin  plates, 
and  when  cold,  slip  them  off  on  sieves,  and  put  them  for  a few 
days  in  a drying  stove. 

Clove  Drops  are  prepared  in  the  same  way,  by  pounding  good 
cloves,  or  using  the  essence. 

Coffee  Drops.  An  ounce  of  good  coffee  to  a pound  of  sugar  will 
form  a strong  decoction.  When  this  is  cleared,  use  it  to  moisten 
the  sugar,  and  proceed  as  with  the  cinnamon  drops. 

Ginger  Drops.  Pound  and  sift  through  a fine  sieve  a sufficient 
quantity  of  ginger,  and  add  it  to  the  sugar  with  clear  water. 
Proceed  as  before. 

Lavender  Drops  are  made  like  the  next. 

Orange  Flower  Drops,  or  Lemon  Drops.  Use  essence  of  neroli,  or 
orange  flowers,  or  essential  oil  of  lemons,  and  proceed  as  before. 

Peppermint  Drops.  These  require  great  cleanliness,  the  finest 
sugar,  and  good  essence  of  peppermint. 

Rose  Drops  are  prepared  like  the  cinnamon  drops,  using  rose 
petals,  or  otto  of  roses,  or  oil  of  rhodium. 

Dry  Vomit  of  Harriot  is  prepared  with  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  tartar  emetic. 

Dulcamara  Caules.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Twigs  of  Bitter  Sweet,  or 
Woody  Night-shade,  Solanum  dulcamara.  A native  plant, 
common  in  hedges.  It  is  alterative,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic. 
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given  in  decoction,  infusion,  and  extract,  for  lepra  and  obstinate 
cutaneous  disorders,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  pituitous  and 
tubercular  phthisis,  as  well  as  jaundice,  amenorrhcea,  and  other 
obstructions.  Mr.  Brande  talks  of  it  as  a useless  remedy  in 
spite  of  all  the  experienced  physicians  on  the  continent,  backed 
by  Cullen. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  or  when  the  berries  are  incautiously 
eaten  by  children,  producing  nausea,  vertigo,  delirium,  stupor, 
syncope,  convulsions,  and  death.  The  best  remedies  are  smart 
emetics,  cold  affusion,  vinegar,  and  tonics,  after  the  stomach  has 
been  evacuated,  and  brandy  and  water  to  relieve  the  stupor. 

Dutch  Drops.  A nostrum  obtained  by  distilling  oil  of  turpentine 
in  a glass  retort  till  a red  balsam  remains,  which  has  also  been 
called  Balsam  of  Turpentine.  Or  by  distilling  resin  till  a thick 
red  oil  come  over.  Or  by  dissolving  $iv  of  flower  of  sulphur 
in  ^viij  of  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  stimulant,  and  diuretic. 

Adulterated  with  a mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  guaiac, 
spirit  of  nitric  aether,  and  a little  of  the  oil  of  amber  and  cloves, 
but  which  is  as  good,  or  better,  than  the  genuine. 

Dutch  Pink  is  chalk,  or  whiting,  dyed  yellow,  with  a decoction 
of  birch  leaves,  French  berries,  and  alum.  It  is  lighter  than 
yellow  ochre,  but  does  not  stand  when  exposed  much  to  the 
air. 

Dwale.  See  Belladonna. 


, E- 

Earth  of  Alum.  Used  in  making  paints,  and  procured  by  preci- 
pitating it  from  alum,  dissolved  in  water  by  adding  ammonia, 
or  potass. 

Eaton’s  Styptic.  Take  3SS  of  sulphate  of  iron,  Oj  of  rectified 
spirit,  and  make  a tincture. 

Or,  take  §iv  each  of  galls,  and  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  one  gallon  of 
each  spirit,  and  make  a tincture.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the 
styptic  of  Helvetius. 

Eau  is  French  for  water,  and  is  used  as  the  name  of  many  distilled 
waters,  &c.  borrowed  from  the  French.  I shall  take  the  re- 
ceipts for  these  chiefly  from  Bertrand  and  Cardelli. 

Eau  d Ange.  Angel  Water.  Take  a pint  each  of  orange-flower- 
water  and  rose-water,  and  half  a pint  of  myrtle-water,  to  these 
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put  of  distilled  spirit  of  musk,  and  ^ j of  spirit  of  ambergis, 
shake  the  whole  well  together,  and  preserve  for  use. 

Eau  d’ anserine.  Silver-weed  Water.  Distilled  from  the  leaves 
of  the  Potentilla  anserina , and  used  for  cleaning  French  gauze. 

Eau  d’ argent.  Silver  Water.  Take  the  peels  of  three  oranges 
and  two  bergamots,  three  pints  of  brandy,  two  drachms  of 
bruised  cinnamon,  a pint  and  a half  of  distilled  river  water,  and 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  sugar.  Distil  a pint  of  liquor  from 
the  three  first,  melt  the  sugar,  mix,  strain,  and  bottle  up.  Put 
some  silver  leaf  on  a plate  with  a little  of  the  liquid,  incorporate 
with  a fork,  and  put  some  into  each  bottle. 

Eau  d’ arquebusade.  Vulnerary  Water.  Take  ibv  of  a mixture 
of  the  most  aromatic  flowers  and  herbs,  the  greater  the  variety 
the  better,  and  steep  for  a fortnight  in  two  gallons  of  proof 
spirit,  then  distil  one  gallon  and  a half. 

Eau  de  Barbadoes.  Citronelfg.  Take  ^iv  each  of  lemon  and 
orange-peel  fresh,  5 j of  coriander-seed,  5ss  of  cloves,  and  Oiv 
of  proof  spirits,  add  an  equal  portion  of  loaf  sugar,  and  distil  in 
a water  bath. 

Eau  de  Bergamotte.  Bergamot  Water.  Take  the  peels  of  four 
bergamots,  of  two  oranges,  and  one  citron,  three  pints  of 
brandy,  two  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  and  a pint  and  a half  of 
river  distilled  water.  Distil  in  a water  bath. 

Eau  de  Bouquet.  Take  §ss  each  of  essence  of  violets  and  spirit  of 
rosemary,  5 j of  essence  of  lemons,  ^viij  of  rose-water,  and  Oiss 
of  rectified  spirit.  Mix. 

Eau  de  Chausscurs.  Huntsmens’  Water.  Take  one  pint  each  of 
peppermint- water  and  rectified  spirit,  and  eight  ounces  of  sugar. 
A cordial  dram. 

Eau  de  Cologne.  Cologne  Water.  Take  six  pints  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  ibj4  of  spirit  of  rosemary,  one  pound  two  ounces 
of  eau  de  melisse  des  carmes,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  essence  of 
bergamot,  54  of  essence  of  neroli,  5j  of  essence  of  cedrat,  one 
drachm  and  a half  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  5j  of  oil  of  rosemary. 
Mix,  and  distil  in  a water  bath.  It  must  be  kept  in  a cool 
cellar.  It  is  celebrated  as  a perfume  and  cosmetic,  and  was 
much  used  by  Buonaparte. 

Or,  Take  Oj  of  alcohol,  5j  each  of  oil  of  bergamot,  oil  of  orange- 
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peel,  oil  of  rosemary,  and  bruised  cardamom-seeds,  and  Oj  of 
orange-flower-water.  Distil  one  pint,  by  means  of  a water  bath. 

Imitated , by  pouring  into  a bottle  containing  of  spirit  of  wine, 
^ij  each  of  essence  of  bergamot  and  oil  of  rosemary,  20  drops  of 
essence  of  lemon,  and  12  drops  of  essence  of  neroli,  or  oil  of 
orange.  Cork  the  bottle  well,  and  seal  it  with  wax,  shake  it 
frequently  for  the  six  following  days,  and  then  add  3j  of  balm- 
water.  Cork,  seal,  and  shake  it  again  for  three  or  four  days, 
when  it  will  be  ready.  Care  must  be  taken  to  mix  the  ingre- 
dients in  this  order,  for  if  the  balm- water  is  added  before  the 
others  it  will  spoil  it. 

Adulterated  with  distilled  water,  and  with  alcohol  scented  with 
rosemary  oil  and  bergamot  essence. 

Eau  Divine . Divine  Water.  Take  ^j  each  of  essence  of  ber- 
gamot and  essence  of  lemons,  one  gallon  of  rectified  spirit,  distil 
in  a water  bath,  and  add  tbiv  of  sugar,  dissolved  in  two  gallons 
of  distilled  water,  and  lastly  ^iv  of  orange-flower-water. 

Eau  d'Husson.  See  Eau  Medicinale. 

Eau  de  Luce . Take  gr.x  of  Castile  soap,  3j  of  rectified  oil  of 

amber,  °f  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  dissolve,  and  add  £iv  of 
pure  solution  of  ammonia.  See  Spiritus  Ammonite  Succi- 

NATUS. 

Eau  de  Marechale.  Take  gr.xx  of  musk,  3 j each  of  essence  of 
bergamot,  oil  of  lavender,  and  oil  of  cloves,  gr.ij  of  essence  of 
amber,  15  drops  of  oil  of  sassafras,  20  drops  of  oil  of  origanum, 
and  Oiv  of  rectified  spirits.  Mix. 

Eau  Medicinale.  Medicinal  water  of  Husson,  for  gout.  The  com- 
position of  this  water  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Wilson,  of 
Yoxford,  after  giving  rise  to  much  conjectural  analysis,  and 
being  said  to  be  composed  of  hellebore,  hvoscyamus,  hedge- 
hyssop  or  gratiola,  &c.  The  formula  given  by  Dr.  Wilson,  is : 
Take  two  parts  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  flowers  of  the 
Colchicum  autumnale , and  one  part  of  brandy.  Mix  them,  and, 
in  order  to  allow  the  impurities  to  subside,  set  apart  the  mix- 
ture for  a few  days  in  a vessel,  and  then  decant  off  the  clear 
liquor,  and  keep  it  in  bottles,  closely  stopped  for  use.  When 
too  little  spirit  has  been  added  the  eau  medicinale  is  liable  to 
effervesce,  and  become  sour.  Neither  wine,  nor  the  bulbs  of 
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the  colchicum  enter  into  the  composition,  as  Dr.  Paris, 
Mr.  Brande,  and  others  affirm. 

Eau  de  Melisse  des  Cannes.  Balm  Water  of  the  Carmelite  Friars, 
Take  §iv  of  dried  balm-leaves  and  flowers,  ^ij  of  dried  lemon- 
peel,  §j  each  of  nutmeg  and  coriander-seeds,  ^iv  each  of  cloves, 
cinnamon,  and  angelica  root,  Oij  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
and  Oij  of  brandy.  Steep,  and  distil  in  a water  bath,  and 
afterwards  re-distil. 

Or,  take  Oviij  of  spirit  of  balm,  Oiv  of  spirit  of  citron  bark,  Oij 
each  of  spirit  of  nutmeg  and  of  coriander,  Oj  each  of  spirit  of 
rosemary,  of  thyme,  of  cinnamon,  of  anise,  of  marjorum,  of 
hyssop,  of  sage,  of  angelica-root,  and  of  cloves.  Mix,  and  distil, 
and  keep  it  for  twelve  months  in  a cool  cellar,  or  ice-house. 
This  is  the  original  receipt.  The  water  is  a good  stimulant 
cosmetic,  and  is  taken  inwardly  in  palsy,  &c. 

Eau  de  Millejieurs.  Take  gr.xx  of  musk,  or  5j  of  musk  bags* 
and  Oij  of  angel-water,  and  add  a few  drops  of  essence  of  am- 
bergris. 

Or,  take  5ij  each  of  spirit  of  jasmine  and  essence  of  bergamot,  ^ss 
of  essence  of  lavender,  gviij  of  orange-flower- water,  and  Oiss  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine.  Mix',  and  keep  in  a cool  place. 

Eau  d’ceillet.  Pink  Water.  Take  Ibj  of  red  clove  pinks,  5 j of 
gilly  flowers,  both  bruised,  Oiv  of  brandy,  Oij  of  water,  and  ibiv 
of  sugar.  Infuse  the  flowers  in  the  brandy  for  a week,  distil 
Oij,  and  mix  with  the  water  in  which  the  sugar  has  been  dis- 
solved, colour  with  cochineal,  and  strain. 

Eau  de  Rabel.  See  TEther  Sulphuricus. 

Eau  satis  Pared.  Take  two  gallons  of  fine  old  honey- water,  put 
it  into  a still  capable  of  holding  four  gallons,  and  add  the 
thinly  pared  rinds  of  six  or  eight  good  fresh  citrons,  which  ought 
neither  to  be  green  nor  mellow  ripe,  for  in  both  these  cases  the 
fragrance  will  not  be  fine.  Now  add  60  or  70  drops  of  fine 
Roman  bergamot,  and  having  luted  the  apparatus  well,  let  the 
whole  digest  for  24  hours  in  a moderate  heat.  Draw  off  by  a 
water  bath  heat  about  one  gallon.  It  improves  by  keeping,  and 
the  older  the  better.  This  is  much  superior  to  the  common 
French  eau  sans  pareil. 

Or,  dissolve  in  Ovj  of  rectified  spirit,  3iv  of  fine  essence  of  citron. 
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^ij  of  essence  of  bergamot,,  a few  drops  of  oil  of  amber,  and  add 
enough  of  orange-flower-water. 

Edinburgh  Ointment,  for  itch,  and  tetter,  is  prepared  with  lard, 
white  hellebore,  and  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Or,  with  one  part  of  pitch,  and  two  parts  each  of  lard  and  sul- 
phur. 

Eel-oil,  procured  by  roasting  eels,  is  employed  as  an  unguent 
for  stiff  joints,  and  by  ironmongers  to  preserve  polished  steel 
from  rust. 

Effervescing  Draught  is  what  may  be  called  an  apology  for 
soda-water.  Dissolve  9j  of  subcarbonate  of  potass,  or  soda,  in 
3j  of  water,  and  ^ij  of  cinnamon- water  with  5iss  of  syrup  of 
orange-peel.  Add  a table-spoonful  of  fresh  lemon  juice,  and 
drink  immediately.  It  is  cooling  in  fever,  &c. 

Egyptiacum.  See  Linimentum  .ZEruginis. 

El^eosacchara.  An  old  term  for  preparations  made  by  triturating 
in  a mortar  5ss  of  any  essential  oil  with  §iss  of  powdered  white 
sugar,  and  sometimes  an  ounce  or  so  of  magnesia.  In  this  way 
are  prepared  Elaeosaccharum  succini,  anethi,  anisi,  carui,  cinna- 
momi,  pulegii,  origani,  &c. 

Elaterii  Pepones.  L.  E.  D.  Fruit  of  the  Wild  Cucumber,  Mo - 
mordica  elateriam.  A native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  acrid, 
and  without  smell,  drastico-cathartic,  and  hydragogue,  in  doses 
of  gr.ss  to  gr.iij,  in  form  of  pill  in  anasarca,  ascites,  and  hydro- 
thorax, but  is  apt  to  bring  on  hypercatharsis.  It  contains 
elatine . 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  violent  vomiting  and  hyperca- 
tharsis, with  watery  stools,  sinking,  syncope,  cold  sweats,  and 
death.  The  best  remedies  are  cordials,  and  mucilaginous  opiates, 
such  as  enemas  of  starch  and  opium. 

Elatine.  New,  The  active  principle  of  elaterium,  procured  from 
the  juice,  which  surrounds  the  seeds  of  elaterium,  40  wild  cu- 
cumbers, yielding  gr.vi  when  freed  from  impurities.  Doses  of 
gr.i  are  violently  purgative.  The  elaterium  of  the  shops  con- 
tains TVth  of  elatine. 

Poisonous  like  the  preceding,  and  requiring  the  same  treatment. 

Elder  Berry  Wine.  Take  one  part  of  elder  berries  and  two 
parts  of  water,  boil  half  an  hour,  run  the  liquor  and  break  the 
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fruit  through  a hair  sieve,  then  to  every  quart  of  juice  put 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  Lisbon  sugar,  boil  a quarter  of  an 
hour  with  some  Jamaica  pepper,  ginger,  and  a few  cloves. 
Pour  it  into  a tub,  and,  when  of  a proper  warmth,  into  the 
barrel  with  toast  and  yeast  to  make  it  work.  When  it  ceases 
to  hiss,  put  a quart  of  brandy  to  every  eight  gallons,  and  stop  it 
up.  Bottle  it  at  Christmas,  or  in  spring. 

Elder  Flowers.  See  Sambuci  Flores. 

Elecampane.  See  Helenium. 

Electuaries  are  medicinal  preparations,  now  more  commonly 
called  confections,  and  conserves,  which  see. 

Electuarium  de  Aloe  Compositum.  P.  Compound  Electuary 
of  Aloes,  or  Hiera  pier  a.  Take  ^vj  each  of  cinnamon,  mace, 
asarum-root,  saffron,  and  lentisc,  ^xij  °f  Socotrin  aloes,  and 
tbiij  of  honey.  Mix.  In  doses  of  3j  to  £j  as  a warm  stomachic 
and  tonic ; purgative  in  icterus  and  amenorrhoea. 

Electuarium  de  Aloe,  Muriate  Hydrarqyri,  et  Ferro.  P. 
Mesenteric  Opiate.  Take  3SS  of  gum  ammoniac,  5yj  of  senna, 
^ij  each  of  muriate  of  mercury,  arum-root,  and  Socotrin  aloes, 
^iij  each  of  rhubarb  and  compound  powder  of  scammony,  3SS  of 
filings  of  iron,  bruise,  and  mix  with  double  the  weight  of  com- 
pound syrup  of  apples.  In  doses  of  5ss  to  ^ij  as  an  aperient, 
and  deobstruant,  in  obstructions  of  the  spleen,  liver,  and  mesen- 
teric glands. 

Electuarium  Aromaticum.  See  Confectio  Aromatica. 

Electuarium  de  Baccis  Lauri.  See  Confectio  Rutae. 

Electuarium  Cassle.  E.  D.  See  Confectio  Cassle,  and  Con- 
serva  Cassle. 

Electuarium  de  Croco.  P.  Hyacinthine  Electuary.  Take  %iv 
each  of  terra  sigillata  and  crabs’  eyes,  ^xj  of  cinnamon,  ^iss  of 
leaves  of  dittany  of  Crete,  and  yellow  saunders,  reduce  to  fine 
powder;  then  take  fbiss  each  of  Narbonne  honey,  syrup  of 
capillaire,  and  white  sugar,  with  q.  s.  of  water,  make  a syrup^ 
and  when  nearly  cold  add  gradually  5iij  each  of  saffron,  and 
red  saunders  in  powder,  then  by  degrees  the  former  powder,  and 
16  drops  of  oil  of  citron-peel.  It  is  cardiac  and  antacid  in  doses  of 
5 j to  3SS,  or  more.  Dr.  Paris  says,  that  out  of  all  the  ingredients, 
only  three,  the  crabs’  eyes,  cinnamon,  and  saffron,  have  any 
efficacy.  I would  refer  him  in  reply  to  his  own,  ©.  b. 
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Electuarium  Catechu  Compositum.  E.  D.  Compound  Elec- 
tuary of  Catechu.  Take  ^iv  of  extract  of  catechu,  ^iij  of  gum- 
kino,  each  of  cinnamon,  bark,  and  nutmegs,  ^iss  of  opium 
dissolved  in  q.  s.  of  white  Spanish  wine,  and  syrup  of  roses  of  the 
thickness  of  honey.  Boil  down  to  Ibij, — 3x  contain  gr.j  of 
opium. 

Electuarium  Dentifricium.  P.  Dentifrice  Electuary.  Take 
§iv  of  prepared  red  coral,  3 j each  of  cuttle  fish  bone  and  cinna- 
mon, of  cochineal,  3X  of  Narbonne  honey,  5ss  of  alum,  pul- 
verize the  three  first  substances,  and  bruise  together  the  two  last 
with  a small  quantity  of.  water  till  of  a purple  colour,  then  add 
the  honey.  Perfume  it  with  one  drop  of  any  volatile  oil  to  the 
drachm. 

Electuarium  Diapilenix.  P.  Diaphaenix  Electuary.  Take  Ibss 
of  date  pulp,  §iijss  °f  sweet  almonds  blanched,  Ibss  of  sugar  in 
powder,  mix,  and  add  Ibij  of  clarified  honey,  and  the  following 
powders  separately  prepared,  viz.  ^ij  of  ginger,  black  pepper, 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  flowers  of  rue,  gr.vj  of  saffron,  ^ij  each  of 
fennel  and  carrot-seeds,  ^iv  of  the  root  of  convolvulus  turpe- 
thum,  and  ^iss  of  Aleppo  scammony.  Mix.  In  doses  of  ^ss  to 
3SS,  purgative  in  mucous  affections,  dropsy,  apoplexy,  and  in 
enema,  for  colica  pictonum. 

Electuarium  Hiera  Picra.  See  Elect,  de  Aloes  Compos. 

Electuarium  Lenetivum.  Lenetive  Electuary.  See  Confectio 
Senile. 

Electuarium  de  Kinakina.  P.  Electuary  of  Peruvian  Bark,  or 
Febrifuge  Opiate.  Take  ^xviij  of  bark  in  powder,  of  muriate 
of  ammonia,  3ij  each  of  honey  and  syrup  of  wormwood.  Mix. 
Dose  ^ij  divided  into  three  portions,  one  every  hour,  before  the 
access  of  intermittents. 

Electuarium  Opiatum  Polypharmacum.  P.  See  Theriacum. 

Electuarium  Thebaicum.  O.  See  Confectio  Opii. 

Elemi.  L.  D.  A gum  resin,  procured  from  the  Amyris  elemifera. 
It  has  a fragrant  odour  like  that  of  fennel-seeds,  but  stronger, 
and  a bitter  taste.  It  is  stimulant,  and  is  used  for  making  yel- 
low basilicon  ointment,  for  stimulating  blisters,  ulcers,  &c. 

Adulterated  with  inferior  gum  resins,  but  may  be  known  to  be 
genuine  from  its  peculiar  odour,  and  a yellow  or  greenish  semi- 
transparent appearance.  It  is  very  fragrant  also,  when  burnt. 
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Elixir.  An  indefinite  term,  applied  to  tonic  and  stimulant  medicines* 
and  sometimes  to  purgatives*  &c.  It  was  the  belief  of  many  in 
ancient  times  that  there  was  a universal  elixir. 

Elixir  Acidum  Dippellii.  Dippel’s  Acid  Elixir,  a foreign  nostrum. 

Take  3SS  of  sulphuric  acid,  Oj  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  mix,  and 
add  ^ss  each  of  kermes  grains  and  saffron.  Digest  and  strain. 

Elixir  Antihystericum  Durietzii.  Durietz’s  Antihysteric 
Elixir,  a foreign  nostrum.  Take  ^ij  of  assafcetida,  5§s  each  of 
opium  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  ^iij  of  castor.  Mix,  digest,  and 
strain. 

Elixir  Antiscoreuticum.  P.  Antiscrofulous  Elixir.  Take  3 j of 
gentian-root,  bruised,  5ij  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  mix,  and 
digest  for  four  days  in  Oij  of  alcohol,  and  strain.  In  doses  of 
5ij  to  ^ij  once  or  twice  a day,  as  a tonic  and  stimulant  in  scro- 
fulous swellings. 

Elixir  Antisepticum.  P.  Chaussiers  Antiseptic  Elixir.  Take  ^ij 
of  grey  Peruvian  bark,  gss  of  cascarilla,  5iij  of  cinnamon,  $ss 
of  saffron,  5xxxviij  of  white  sugar ; mix,  and  put  into  a matrass 
with  Oj  of  white  wine ; digest  for  two  days,  frequently  shaking 
the  mixture,  decant,  and  add  5jss  of  sulphuric  ether,  close  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel,  and  shake  for  a few  minutes.  It  is  tonic, 
stimulant,  and  antiseptic,  in  doses  of  ^ss  to  3j 

Elixir  Carminativum.  P.  Carminative  Elixir  of  Sylvius.  Take 
four  parts  of  angelica  root,  six  parts  each  of  master- wort-root 
and  galangale,  48  parts  each  of  leaves  of  rosemary,  marjoram, 
rue,  and  basil,  12  parts  of  laurel-berries,  1 6 parts  each  of  angel- 
ica-seeds, lovage-seeds,  and  anise-seeds,  six  parts  each  of  ginger  and 
nutmeg,  four  parts  each  of  citron-peel  and  cloves,  bruise  and  mix 
with  1500  parts  of  alcohol,  digest  two  days,  and  distil  1000  parts 
in  a water  bath.  In  doses  of  5ss  to  3SS,  as  a Warm  stimulant  tonic. 

Elixir  de  Garus.  P.  Elixir  of  Garus.  Take  328  parts  of  aloes, 
64  parts  of  myrrh,  32  parts  of  saffron,  16  parts  each  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  nutmeg,  1000  parts  of  alcohol,  500  parts  of  distilled 
orange-flower-water.  Mix,  and  digest  for  two  days,  and  distil 
4000  parts  in  a water  bath.  Add  5000  parts  of  syrup  of  c^piE 
laire.  In  doses  of  ^ss  to  twice  a day,  as  a warm  stimulant 
stomachic. 

Elixir  of  Longevity  of  Dr.  Jernitz.  See  Txnctura  Aloes  Com- 
posita. 
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Elixir  Myrrhs.  London  Elixir  of  Myrrh.  Take  ^ss  of  extract  of 
savin,  and  dissolve  in  ^vj  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  and  3iij  of  tincture 
of  castor,  and  strain.  It  is  used  in  chlorosis,  &c 

Elixir  Paregoricum.  Paregoric  Elixir.  Take  5j  each  of  purified 
opium  and  flowers  of  benzoin,  3ij  of  camphor,  5ss  of  oil  of  anise- 
seeds,  Oij  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  It  is  anodyne  and  stimu- 
lant, in  coughs,  aud  irritations  of  the  respiratory  passages,  in 
hooping  cough,  and  asthma,  in  doses  of  twenty  to  a hundred 
drops,  ^ss  by  measure  contains  gr.j  of  opium. 

Or,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Pharm.  add  ammoniated  alcohol  : 
the  London  Pharm.  leaves  out  the  anise  oil. 

Elixir  Proprietatis.  See  Tinctura  Aloes  Composita,  and 
Tinct.  Al.  cum  Myrrhi. 

Elixir  Proprietatis  Helmontii.  Van  Helmont’s  Elixir  of  Pro- 
priety. Take  each  of  myrrh,  aloes,  and  saffron,  5vj  of  sal 
ammoniac,  ^viij  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potass,  Oij  of  white  wine  ; 
digest  seven  days.  It  is  tonic  in  small  doses  of  5ij,  and  cathartic 
in  larger  doses  of  ^ij. 

Elixir  Sacrum.  O.  Sacred  Elixir.  Take  each  of  socotrine 
aloes,  rhubarb-root,  and  laurel-berries,  Oij  of  rectified  spirits ; 
digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain.  Dose  5j  to  ^iij  as  a stomachic, 
and  5yj  as  a purgative.  See  Tinctura  Rhei. 

Elixir  Salutis.  See  Tinctura  Senn,e,  and  Daffy’s  Elixir. 

Elixir  Stomachicum.  See  Tinctura  Gentian.  Comp. 

Elixir  Viscerale  Hoffmanni.  P.  Hoffmann’s  Elixir.  Take 
each  of  fresh  orange-peel,  extract  of  the  blessed  thistle,  of  cas- 
carilla,  of  gentian,  of  erythraea  centaurium,  of  yellow  gentian, 
and  myrrh,  and  Oij  of  Spanish  wine.  Macerate  the  barks  in 
the  wine  for  two  days ; press  and  dilute  the  extracts ; mix,  and 
strain.  Stimulant,  tonic,  and  stomachic,  in  doses  of  ^ss  to  5j 
twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Elixir  Viscerale  Kleinii  is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  with 
the  addition  of  ^iij  of  tartaric  acid. 

Elixir  Viscerale  Rosensteinii,  Rosenstein’s  Elixir.  Take  3SS 
of  orange-peel,  freed  from  the  inner  layer  of  white,  3xvj  of  the 
best  rhubarb,  ^j  of  acetate  of  potass,  ^vij  of  white  French  wine. 
Digest  in  a gentle  heat,  for  four  days,  strain,  and  add  3SS  of 
. extract  of  gentian,  and  ten  drops  each  of  ethereal  oil  of  chamo- 
mile, and  oil  of  millefoil. 
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Elixir  Viscerale  de  Stoughton.  P.  Dr.  Stoughton’s  Elixir,  or 
Tinctura  amara  (bitter  tincture).  Take  5yj  each  of  dried  worm- 
wood tops,  of  germander,  of  gentian,  and  of  bitter-orange  peel,  5j 
of  cascarilla,  ^ss  of  rhubarb,  5j  of  socotrine  aloes,  Qij  of  alcohol. 
Digest  in  a gentle  heat  for  a fortnight,  and  strain.  It  is  a warm 
aromatic,  and  vermifuge,  in  doses  of  ten  or  twelve  drops. 

Elixir  of  Vitriol.  See  ,Acioum  Sulphuricum  Aromaticum. 

Elixir  Vitrioli  Dulce.  Sweet  Elixir  of  Vitriol,  or  Vigani’s 
Elixir.  See  Spiritus  ^Etheris  Aromaticus. 

Elixir  Vitriolicum  Mynsichti.  P.  Mynsicht’s  Elixir  of  Vitriol ; 
more  complicated  than  aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  containing  16 
ingredients ; but  the  effects  are  similar. 

Elixir  Uterinum,  Uterine  Elixir.  Take  ^j  of  assafoetida,  5ss  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  ^iij  of  essence  of  castor ; digest  and  filter. 

Elixir  Uterinum  Crollii,  Elixir  of  Crollius.  Take  Ifess  of  essence 
of  castor,  ^ij  of  essence  of  saffron,  of  extract  of  wormwood, 
5j  of  tartaric  acid,  ten  drops  each  of  ethereal  oil  of  angelica, 
of  anise,  and  of  amber.  Mix. 

Elm  Bark.  See  Ulmi  Cort. 

Embrocations  are  external  applications  of  a liquid  form,  rubbed 
on  a diseased  part,  such  as  a tumour,  or  sprain.  See  Gueston, 
Lynch,  Mustard,  Roche,  &c. 

Embrocatio  Acidi  Acetici  Spirituosa,  Spirituous  Embrocation  of 
Vinegar.  Take  Oj  of  acetic  acid,  Oss  of  spirits  ; mix  and  apply  in 
cases  of  indolent  tumour,  hernia  humoralis,  bruises,  ecchymosis, 
&c, 

Embrocatio  Acidi  Acetici  Spirituosa  cum  Camphora,  Spirituous 
Embrocation  of  Vinegar  and  Camphor.  Take  Oij  of  acetic  acid, 
Oiij  of  rectified  spirit,  Oj  of  distilled  water,  ^iij  of  camphor. 
Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  spirit  of  wine,  and  add  the  water 
and  vinegar,  previously  mixed.  It  is  good  for  sprains,  bruises, 
and  rheumatism. 

Embrocatio  Ammonia,  Hartshorn  Embrocation.  Take  of  liquor 
of  ammonia,  3SS  of  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  ^ij  of  compound 
spirit  of  lavender ; mix,  and  apply  as  a rubefacient  and  stimu- 
lant in  inflamed  swellings. 

Embrocatio  Ammonle  Acetatis,  Acetic  Embrocation  of  Hartshorn, 
Take  |iv  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  Ovjss,  or  q.  s.  to  satura- 
tion of  acetic  acid,  Oiij  of  spirits.  Mix  the  ammonia  with  the 
vinegar  till  it  ceases  to  effervesce,  and  add  the  spirit.  Useful 
1 2 
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for  sprains  and  bruises,  and  also  for  making  a cataplasm  to  be 
applied  in  indolent  swellings. 

Embrocatio  Camphor.®.  See  Embr.  Ac.  Acet.  Spirit  c.  Camph. 

Embrocatio  Communis.  See  Embr.  Ammon.  Acet. 

Embrocatio  Opii  Composita.  Compound  Embrocation  of  Opium. 
Take  ^ij  each  of  tincture  of  opium  and  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether, 

-ij  of  spirits  of  camphor.  Mix,  and  apply  in  cases  of  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  &c. 

Embrocatio  Saponis.  Embrocation  of  Soap.  Take  ^iij  of  white 
soap,  5xij  of  alcohol,  ^iv  of  liquor  of  ammonia,  of  camphor. 
Mix,  and  apply  to  sprains>  &c. 

Embrocatio  Saponis  cum  Camphora.  Camphorated  Embrocation 
of  Soap.  Take  3ij  of  liniment  of  soap,  of  spirit  of  camphor, 

5ij  of  oil  of  origanum,  3SS  of  tincture  of  opium.  Mix,  and  apply 
in  lumbago,  sciatica,  and  chronic  rheumatic  swellings. 

Emery.  A mineral  of  extreme  hardness,  found  in  Spain,  the  Grecian 
Islands,  India,  and  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey.  It  is  much  used 
for  polishing,  for  preparing  razor  strops,  &c.  It  is  pounded  in 
an  iron  mortar,  and  washed,  and  the  powder  separated  into  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fineness,  according  to  the  purpose  it  is  intended 
for. 

Adulterated  in  the  state  of  powder,  with  powdered  flint,  and  other 
cheaper  powders. 

Emetine,  New.  P.  A chemical  principle  found  in  ipecacuanha,  &c. 

It  is  prepared  by  macerating  3j  of  pulverized  ipecacuan  in  31]  of 
ether  for  some  hours  with  a gentle  heat,  in  a distilling  apparatus. 

Boil  and  triturate  the  portion  that  remains  with  3iv  of  alcohol 
in  which  it  has  been  previously  macerated,  filter  and  treat  it 
with  alcohol  again,  till  it  cease  to  imbibe  any  thing  from  the 
powder;  mix  all  these,  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  macerate  the 
extract  in  cold  distilled  water,  filter  again,  and  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness. The  emetine  thus  prepared  is  in  scales  of  a reddish  brown, 
inodorous,  acrid,  somewhat  bitter,  but  not  nauseous,  like  ipeca- 
cuan. In  doses  of  gr.^  to  gr.iv  as  an  emetic.  See  Conspectus  of 
Prescriptions. 

Incompatible  with  gallic  acid,  infusion  of  galls,  acetate  of  lead,  and  ; 
oxymuriate  of  mercury. 

Another  principle,  which  seems  to  be  the  basis  of  this,  has  been 
found  by  treating  ipecacuan  with  ether,  alcohol,  calcined  mag* 
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nesia,  and  liquor  of  ammonia.  It  is  proposed  to  call  it  emeta,  or 
pure  emetine. 

Emplastra.  Plasters,  vulgarly  called  Plaisters,  are  medicinal  ap- 
plications of  a rather  solid  consistence,  usually  spread  on  linen, 
cotton,  leather,  paper,  &c.  M.  Geursent  divides  plasters  into 
emollient,  astringent,  exciting,  irritating,  and  narcotic.— Did 
de  Medicine. 

Emplastrum  Adilesivum.  Adhesive  Plaster.  See  Empl.  Resina. 

Emplastrum  Aluminosum.  Alum  Plaster.  Take  ibjss  of  Diachy- 
lum plaster,  ‘^vj  of  prepared  amber,  33  of  burnt  alum,  ^ss  of 
camphor ; mix,  and  form  a plaster.  It  is  stimulating  in  cases  of 
rheumatism. 

Emplastrum  Ammoniaci.  L.  E.  Ammoniacum  Plaster.  Take  %v 
of  purified  ammoniacum,  Oss  of  diluted  acetic  acid.  Dissolve 
the  ammoniacum  in  the  acid,  evaporate  in  an  iron  vessel  in  a 
water  bath,  carefully  stirring  it,  till  it  is  of  a proper  consistency. 

It  is  stimulant,  discutient,  and  adhesive,  without  irritating  the 
skin : it  should  be  spread  on  strong  thick  linen,  and  applied  to 
indolent  tumours,  hydrarthus,  &e. 

Mr.  Brande  prefers  a plaster  made  by  softening  ammoniacum 
with  vinegar,  and  applying  it  as  soft  as  possible ; as  it  soon 
hardens,  and  adheres  long  and  firmly. 

Emplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum  Hydrargyro.  L.  D.  Plaster  of 
Ammoniacum  and  Mercury.  Take  ftj  of  purified  ammoniacum, 

3iij  of  purified  mercury,  5j  of  sulphurated  oil;  triturate  the 
mercury  with  the  sulphurated  oil  till  the  globules  disappear,  and 
add  the  melted  ammoniacum  gradually,  and  mix.  It  ik  strongly 
adhesive,  resolvent,  and  stimulating,  and  a good  application  to 
nodes,  enlarged  glands,  and  chronic  tumours ; and  better  than 
the  mercurial  plaster. 

Emplastrum  Andrew  de  Cruce.  P.  Take  128  parts  of  white 
pitch,  32  parts  of  gum  elemi,  16*  parts  each  of  turpentine  and 
oil  of  laurel.  Melt  by  a slow  fire,  and  strain.  Agglutinant  in 
fractures  and  contusions. 

Emplastrum  Anodynum  Fullerii.  Fullers  Anodyne  Plaster. 

Take  ^iv  of  diachylon  plaster,  5iij  of  olive  oil,  5\)  °f  turpentine, 

3ij  each  of  opium,  camphor,  and  acetate  of  lead.  Mix,  and  make 
a plaster. 

Emplastrum  Aromatxcum.  Do  Aromatic  Plaster.  Take  ^iij  of  * 
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frankincense,  ^ss  of  yellow  wax,  $vj  of  powdered  cinnamon,  $ij 
each  of  essential  oil  of  pimento  and  of  lemons.  Melt  the  frank- 
incense and  wax  together,  and  strain ; and  while  it  cools  add  the 
cinnamon,  previously  triturated  with  the  oils,  to  form  a plaster. 
It  is  a good  stimulant  plaster,  laid  over  the  stomach,  in  dyspepsia, 
and  pains  from  flatulence. 

Emplastrum  AsSiEFffiTiME.  E.  Assafcetida  Plaster.  Take  two 
parts  each  of  diachylon  and  assafoetida,  one  part  each  of  yellow 
wax  and  galbanum,  and  make  a plaster  to  be  applied  to  the 
umbilical  region,  or  the  whole  abdomen,  iji  hysteria,  flatulence,  &c. 

Emplastrum  Attrahens.  Drawing  Plaster.  Take  three  parts 
each  of  yellow  wax  and  yellow  resin,  and  one  part  of  mutton 
suet.  Melt,  mix,  and  make  a plaster. 

Emplastrum  Bellas  Donnje.  Belladonna  Plaster.  Take  of  the 
fresh  juice  of  belladonna,  3yj  of  resinous  cerate,  §ix  of  olive  oil, 
3ij  of  powdered  leaves  of  belladonna,  5vj  of  turpentine.  Mix, 
and  make  a plaster  for  rheumatic  pains,  neuralgia,  &c. 

Emplastrum  Calefaciens.  D.  Warming  Plaster.  Take  one  part 
of  plaster  of  cantharidis,  seven  parts  of  Burgundy  pitch,  melt 
together  and  make  a plaster.  It  is  irritant  and  rubefaciant, 
applied  to  the  chest  in  hooping  cough,  chronic  catarrh,  &c. 

Emplastrum  Cantharidis.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Blistering  Plaster.  Take 
fbj  of  cantharides,  finely  powdered,  Ibjss  of  wax  plaster,  Ifess  of 
prepared  lard ; melt  the  plaster  with  the  lard,  take  from  the  fire, 
and,  just  before  they  concrete , sprinkle  in  the  cantharides,  and 
mix.  The  Edinburgh  college  adds  two  parts  of  subacetate  of 
copper.  The  finer  the  cantharides  are  powdered,  the  more  mild 
are  their  effects  in  blistering ; their  power  is  also  injured  by 
heat,  and  great  care  is  therefore  necessary  in  preparing  the 
plaster,  and  also  in  spreading  it  on  the  leather,  which  ought 
not  to  be  done  with  a hot  spatula,  but  with  the  thumb.  It  should 
be  applied  with  a piece  of  thin  gauze  between  it  and  the  skin, 
to  make  it  more  easy  to  take  off.  It  should  remain  on  for  eight 
or  twelve  hours,  but  on  the  head  much  longer.  The  prepara- 
tion will  keep  good  for  years. 

By  boiling  the  cantharides  in  water,  their  blistering  qualities  are 
not  diminished,  while  they  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  produ- 
cing strangury. 

Emplastrum  Capucinorum-  Capuchine’s  Plaster.  Take  ^j  each  of 
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ammoniacum,  olibanum,  and  mastiche,  ^ij  of  turpentine,  ^iij  of 
naval  pitch  and  yellow  wax,  3j  of  prepared  tutty,  3jss  each  of 
pulverised  emphorbium  and  pyrethrum  root ; mix,  and  make  a 
plaster.  Stimulant  in  chronic  swellings. 

Emplastrum  Cephalicum.  See  Empl.  Picis  Compos. 

Emplastrum  Cerze.  L.  E.  Wax,  or  Simple  Plaster.  Take  Ifeiij 
each  of  yellow  wax  and  prepared  suet,  ibj  of  yellow  resin  ; melt 
them  together,  and  strain.  It  is  stimulant,  but  little  used. 

Emplastrum  CiERULEUM.  Blue  Plaster.  Take  3yj  of  olive  oil,  jiv 
each  of  yellow  wax  and  nutritive  ointment,  5iij  of  smalt ; mix, 
and  make  a plaster. 

Emplastrum  Commune.  See  Empl.  Plumbi. 

Emplastrum  Cumini.  L.  Cumin  Plaster.  Take  ^iij  each  of  cumin- 
seeds,  carraway-seeds,  and  laurel-berries,  ibiij  of  dry  pitch,  5iij 
of  yellow  wax.  Melt  the  pitch  and  wax  together,  then  add  the 
other  ingredients.  It  is  a warm  discutient  in  chronic  swellings, 
and  applied  over  the  stomach  for  flatulence.  Opium  is  sometimes 
added  to  it. 

Emplastrum  Epispasticum.  See  Empl.  Canthar. 

Emplastrum  Euphorbii.  Spurge  Plaster.  Take  %iv  of  the  com- 
pound pitch  plaster,  3ss  of  powdered  euphorbium.  Melt  the 
first  ingredient,  then  add  the  euphorbium  in  fine  powder,  and 
keep  stirring  it  till  nearly  cold.  Applied  in  scrofula  of  the 
joints : a little  tartarized  antimony  is  a good  addition. 

Emplastrum  Galbani.  D.  Galbanum  Plaster.  Take  fbij  of  litharge 
plaster,  ifoss  of  gum  galbanum,  ^iv  of  the  shavings  of  yellow 
wax.  Melt  the  galbanum  before  adding  the  plaster  and  the  wax, 
then  melt  all  together.  It  is  seldom  employed,  but  is  stimulant 
and  digestive. 

Emplastrum  Galbani  Compositum.  L.  Compound  Galbanum 
Plaster,  Emplastrum  Lythargyri  compositum.  O.  Take^viij  of 
purified  galbanum,  ibiij  of  diachylon,  ^x  of  common  turpentine, 
^iij  of  resin  bruised.  Melt  together  the  turpentine  and  galbanum, 
then  mix  up  the  resin,  and  afterwards  the  diachylon,  previously 
melted.  It  is  stimulant,  and  applied  to  indolent  and  chronic 
tumours. 

Emplastrum  Gummosum.  E.  Gum  Plaster.  Take  eight  parts  of 
litharge  plaster,  one  part  each  of  gum  ammoniacum,  galbanum, 
and  yellow  wax,  to  make  a plaster.  It  has  similar  effects  to  the 
preceding  one. 
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Emplastrum  Hydrargyri.  L.  E.  Mercurial  Plaster,  Emplastrum 
Lythargyri  cum  Hydrargyri.  Take  ^iij  of  purified  mercury,  5j 
of  sulphurated  oil,  Ibj  of  diachylon  plaster ; triturate  the  mer- 
cury with  the  oil  till  the  globules  dissappear,  then  add  the 
diachylon.  It  is  a good  discutient  and  stimulant  in  venereal 
swellings,  chronic  nodes,  &c. 

Emplastrum  Labdani.  O.  Labdanum  Plaster.  Take  §iij  of 
labdanum,  3j  of  frankincense,  5ss  of  oil  of  cinnamon  and  mace, 
5j  of  oil  of  mint.  Mix,  and  make  a plaster  to  be  applied  as  a 
stimulant  over  the  stomach  in  flatulence,  &c. 

Emplastrum  Lithargyri.  See  Emplastrum  Plumbi. 

Emplastrum  Lytt^e.  See  Emplastrum  Cantharidis. 

Emplastrum  de  Meliloto  Simplex.  Melilot  Plaster.  Take  ftviij 
of  yellow  resin,  Ibiv  of  yellow  wax,  tbij  of  mutton  suet,  3bv  of 
green  melilot,  cut  very  small.  Mix,  and  make  a plaster.  It  is 
irritating,  and  is  used  for  keeping  up  the  discharge  of  blisters  ; 
but  is  seldom  used  except  by  farriers. 

Emplastrum  de  Minio.  Minium  Plaster.  Take  31X  of  minium, 
ibjss  of  rose  oil,  and  ^vj  of  acetic  acid.  Mix,  and  make  a plaster. 

Emplastrum  Opii.  L.  Opium  Plaster.  Take  §ss  of  hard  opium 
in  powder,  ^iij  of  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  ibj  of  diachylon  plaster. 
Melt  together  the  resin  and  the  plaster,  and  add  the  opium.  It 
is  employed  for  internal  pains,  as  an  anodyne ; but  this  property 
is  very  doubtful. 

Emplastrum  Oxidi  Ferri  Rubri.  P.  Plaster  of  Red  Oxide  of 
Iron.  Take  24  parts  of  litharge  plaster,  six  parts  of  resin, 
Jthree  parts  each  of  yellow  wax  and  olive  oil,  eight  parts  of  red 
oxide  of  iron  ; triturate  the  red  oxide  of  iron  with  the  oil,  and 
ad|l  the  other  ingredients,  previously  melted.  It  is  used  for 
* jnuscular  relaxations,  and  to  strengthen  weakness  of  the  joints, 
by  supporting  the  parts  mechanically. 

Emplastrum  Picis  Burgundic^e.  Burgundy  Pitch  Plaster.  Take 
tbij  of  Burgundy  pitch,  Ibj  of  labdanum,  3iv  each  j)f  yellow 
resin  and  yellow  wax,  of  olive  oil.  Mix,  and  make  a plaster. 
It  is  stimulant  and  strengthening. 

Emplastrum  Picis  Compositum.  L.  Compound  Pitch  Plaster. 
Cephalic  Plaster . Take  ibij  of  dry  pitch,  Ibj  of  resin  of  the 
spruce  fir,  §iv  each  of  yellow  resin  and  yellow  tvax,  3j  of  ex- 
pressed oil  of  nutmeg ; melt  together  the  pitch,  wax,  and  resin, 
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add  the  other  ingredients,  and  mix.  Jt  is  applied  to  the  chest 
and  between  the  shoulders,  as  a stimulant  in  chronic  catarrh, 
and  to  the  temples,  &c.  for  head-ache. 

Emplastrum  Plumbi.  L.  E.  D.  Diachylon  or  Litharge  Plaster. 
Take  ibv  of  the  semivitreous  oxide  of  lead  in  very  fine  powder, 
one  gallon  of  olive  oil,  Qij  of  water ; boil  these  together  over  a 
slow  fire,  stirring  it  constantly,  till  the  oil  and  the  oxide  of  lead 
cohere.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  the  basis  of  other  plasters ; but  is 
also  applied  by  itself  in  slight  wounds  and  excoriations. 

Emplastrum  Resina.  L.  E.  D.  Adhesive  or  Resinous  Piaster. 
Take  ibss  of  yellow  resin,  ibiij  of  litharge  plaster ; melt  the 
plaster  with  a gentle  heat,  then  add  the  resin,  and  mix.  It  is 
used  to  keep  the  edges  of  recent  wounds  and  of  ulcers  together. 
It  is  similar  to  Baynton’s  strapping  plaster,  which  contained  less 

/ resin,  and  consequently  was  less  stimulant. 

Emplastrum  Roborans.  See  Emplastrum  Thuris. 

Emplastrum  Saponis.  L.  E.  D.  Soap  Plaster.  Take  ibss  of 
hard  soap,  sliced,  ibiij  of  litharge  plaster.  Mix  the  soap  with 
the  plaster,  previously  melted,  and  boil  to  a proper  consistence. 
It  is  resolvent  without  producing  irritation,  and  is  applied  to 
glandular  tumours. 

Emplastrum  Sticticum.  Paracelsus’s  Plaster.  Take  §vj  of  olive 
oil,  3jss  of  yellow  wax,  §ivss  of  litharge,  ^ss  each  of  ammoniacum 
and  bdellium,  ^vj  of  galbanum,  5y  each  of  opoponax,  oil  of  laurel, 
carbonate  of  zinc,  aristolochia,  myrrh,  and  frankincense,  of 
Chia  turpentine;  melt,  mix,  and  make  a plaster. 

Emplastrum  Strumale  is  prepared  with  hemlock,  digitalis,  cam- 
phor, kermes  mineral,  and  mercurial  plaster. 

Emplastrum  Thuris.  D.  Frankincense  Plaster,  Emplastrum 
roborans.  Take  Ibij  of  litharge  plaster,  ibss  of  frankincense, 
3iij  of  red  oxide  of  iron.  Mix,  and  make  a plaster.  It  is 
strenthening  and  stimulant,  giving  mechanical  support  to  weak 
muscles  and  joints. 

Emulsio  Acaci^e  Arabics.  E.  D.  Gum  Arabic  Emulsion.  Take 
3j  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched,  Ojss  of  water,  3ij  of  gum  arabic 
mucilage,  or  $ij  of  gum  arabic  in  powder,  ^iv  of  sugar  ; beat  the 
almonds  with  the  sugar  and  water,  and  gradually  add  the  mu- 
cilage. It  is  much  like  milk,  and  forms  a good  demulcent  in 
febrile  irritations,  strangury,  gonorrhoea,  nephritis,  &c.  in  any 
dose  at  pleasure.  Also  as  a vehicle  for  other  medicines. 
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Incompatible  with  tinctures,  spirits,  acids,  and  acidulous  syrups, 
such  as  squills,  oxymel,  also  with  tartaric  acid,  tartrate  of  potass, 
and  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  and  oxymuriate  of  mercury. 

Emulsio  Amygdala  Communis.  E.  See  Mistura  Amygda- 
larum.  L. 

Emulsio  Camphors.  E.  Camphor  Emulsion,  Emulsio  campkoj'ata, 
O.  Take  3j  of  camphor,  5iv  each  of  decorticated  sweet  almonds, 
and  refined  sugar,  3vj  of  water,  to  make  an  emulsion.  An  elegant 
form  of  exhibiting  camphor,  in  confluent  small-pox,  scaralitina 
maligna,  &c.  The  dose  is  §ss  to  ^ij  thrice  a day,  or  as  a vehicle 
for  other  medicines. 

Incompatible  with  solution  of  pure  potass,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
several  other  salts,  which  separate  the  camphor. 

Emulsio  Efperyescens.  Effervescing  Emulsion.  Take  3j  gr.x  of 
subcarbonate  of  potass,  5j  syrup  of  red  poppies,  5iij  of  lemon 
juice,  and  of  almond  mixture ; mix,  and  take  while  it  effer- 
vesces, as  an  expectorant  and  demulcent. 

Emulsio  Olei  Ricini.  P.  Emulsion  of  Castor  Oil.  Take  of  castor 
oil,  half  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  3ij  of  water,  ^ss  each  of  orange- 
flower- water  and  simple  syrup ; triturate  the  yolk  of  one  egg  with 
the  oil,  add  the  syrup,  and  mix  intimately.  A mild  purgative. 

Emulsio  Purgans  cum  Jalapa  vel  Scammonio.  P.  Purgative 
Emulsion.  Take  gr.xij  of  resin  of  jalap,  or  of  scammony,  5ij  of 
white  sugar,  triturate  well  in  a marble  mortar,  then  add  half  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  continue  to  triturate,  and  add  by  degrees  3V  of 
gum  arabic  emulsion,  and  ^ij  of  orange-flower-water.  Cathartic, 
the  quantity  of  jalap  or  scammony  to  be  varied  by  circumstances. 

Emulsio  Terebinthin^®.  P.  Turpentine  Emulsion.  TakeSj  of  rec- 
tified oil  of  turpentine,  or  ^ij  of  Chia  turpentine,  half  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  ^iv  of  almond  emulsion,  and  proceed  as  in  the  last 
preparation.  It  is  given  in  blennorrhcea,  leucorrhoea,  and 
nephritis. 

Emulsions.  See  Farrier’s  Pectorale,  &c. 

Endive.  The  garden  sort  is  used  as  a salad ; the  roots  of  the  wild 
sort,  Chicorium  intybus,  which  is  very  common  in  the  south, 
but  rare  in  the  north  of  Britain,  are  used  to  adulterate  ground 
coffee. 

Enema.  A form  of  medicines  vulgarly  called  glyster,  or  clyster, 
introduced  by  an  apparatus  into  the  rectum. 
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Enema  Amyli  cum  Opio.  Enema  of  Starch  with  Opium.  Take 
or  5y  °f  starchy  §ij  of  cold  water,  §iv  to  ^vj  of  boiling  water, 
gr.ij  to  gr.iv  of  powdered  opium.  Triturate  the  opium  and 
starch  together  till  they  are  well  divided,  add  the  cold  water 
gradually,  and  lastly  the  boiling  water.  Given  in  pains  of  the 
rectum  from  cancer,  fistula,  stricture,  &c. 

Enema  Anodynum.  Anodyne  Enema.  Take  ^viij  of  decoction 
of  chamomile,  ^xij  of  decoction  of  poppies,  mix,  and  give  in 
peritoneal  irritation,  &c. 

Enema  Aperiens.  Laxative  Enema.  Take  each  of  castor  oil 
and  honey,  of  infusion  of  linseed,  mix,  and  give  to  open  the 
bowels  gently. 

Enema  Astringens.  Astringent  Enema.  Take  %j  of  powder  of 
galls,  Ojss  of  distilled  water,  boil  to  Oj,  and  strain ; give  in 
prolapsus  ani,  and  piles. 

Enema  Catharticum.  Cathartic  Enema.  Take  of  extract  of 
colocynth,  Oj  of  tepid  water,  mix,  and  give  in  lethargy,  and 
apoplexy. 

Enema  Cinchona.  Bark  Enema.  Take  of  powdered  Peruvian 
bark,  ^ij  of  chamomile  flowers,  Oj  of  distilled  water ; boil  to 
3X,  and  strain  ; give  in  fistula,  prolapsus  recti,  &c.  as  a tonic. 

Enema  Colocynthidis  Compositum.  Compound  Enema  of  Colo- 
cynth. Take  jj  of  the  pulp  of  colocynth,  gx  of  boiling  water, 
5SS  each  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  syrup  of  hartshorn,  mix  for  an 
enema  in  conia,  and  stupor. 

Enema  Commune.  Common  Enema.  Take  Oj  to  Oij  of  barley 
water,  §ij  of  olive  oil,  *j  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  mix,  and 
give  as  a purgative. 

Or,  take  Oj  to  Oij  of  barley-water,  ^ij  to  3iij  of  olive  oil,  mix,  and 
give  as  a laxative. 

Enema  Domesticum.  Family  Enema.  Take  3j  of  common  salt 
(muriate  of  soda),  Oj  of  tepid  water,  mix  for  a purgative  enema. 

Enema  Fcetidum.  Foetid  Enema.  Take  3X  of  compound  de- 
coction of  mallows,  5ij  of  assafoetida,  53  ss  of  compound  spirit  of 
ammonia,  ^ss  of  tincture  of  opium,  to  make  an  enema  in  hys- 
teria, &c. 

Enema  Laxativum.  Aperient  Enema.  Dissolve  ^ij  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  §xij  of  boiling  gruel,  5j  of  fresh  butter,  or  olive 
oil,  to  make  an  enema. 
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Enema  Nutritivum.  Nutritive  Enema.  Take  3iij  of  starch, 
^iv  of  boiling  water,  mix,  for  an  enema,  in  disorders  of  the 
oesophagus  preventing  swallowing,  in  tabes  mesenterica,  &c. 

Enema  Scammonlss.  Enema  of  Scammony.  Take  ^ss  of  pul- 
verized scammony,  5jss  of  hard  soap,  ^viij  of  boiling  water, 
make  an  enema. 

Enema  T abaci.  Tobacco  Enema.  Take  3ij  of  tobacco-leaves, 
jxij  of  boiling  water,  mix,  and  give  in  retention  of  urine, 
worms,  and  locked  jaw. 

Enema  Terebinthinum.  Turpentine  Enema.  Take  ^ss  of  tur- 
pentine, the  yolk  of  one  egg,  §x  of  infusion  of  linseed,  mix  for 
an  enema,  in  retention  of  urine,  attacks  of  stone  in  the  bladder, 
and  urinary  irritability. 

Ens  Martis.  See  Ferrum  Ammoniatum.  L. 

Enulae  Campanas  Radix.  D.  See  Helenium.  L. 

Epithema.  A sort  of  fomentation  of  a spirituous  and  aromatic 
kind. 

Epithema  Ammoniaci.  Ammoniacal  Epithema.  Dissolve  ^iij  of 
ammoniacum  in  q.  s.  of  squill  vinegar,  and  add  ^ij  of  extract  of 
hemlock,  5j  of  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  mix,  and  apply  to 
indolent  tumours,  and  swellings. 

Epithema  Goulardi.  Goulard’s  Epithema,  Epithema  Plumbi 
aceiatis.  Take  3]  of  confection  of  roses,  ^ij  each  of  honey  of 
roses,  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  tincture  of  opium ; mix, 
and  apply  to  irritable  ulcers,  chancres,  &c. 

Epithema  Terebinthin^e  cum  Camphora.  Camphorated  Epi- 
thema of  Turpentine.  Take  3iij  of  resinous  ointment,  ^ss  of 
camphor  rubbed  up  with  a very  little  rectified  spirit,  q.  s.  of  rec- 
tified oil  of  turpentine ; mix  and  apply,  spread  upon  leather,  to 
arthritic  pains  of  the  joints. 

Epsom  Salts.  See  Magnesia  Sulphas.  L. 

Ergot  op  Rye.  See  Secale  Cornutum. 

Eryngii  Radix.  D.  Eryngo  Root,  Eryngium  maritimum.  A na- 
tive plant,  common  on  sandy  shores.  The  root  has  a warm 
sweetish  taste,  and  it  is  said  to  be  expectorant,  and  also  aphro- 
disiac, but  its  powers  are  evidently  overrated,  and  it  is  seldom 
used. 

Eryngo  Root  Candied.  Peel  and  boil  the  roots  quite  soft,  cover 
them  with  clarified  sugar,  and  in  two  days  drain,  boil  the  sugar 
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well  and  pour  over  them.  Repeat  this  process  twice.  Put  in 
a drying  stove  a few  hours. 

Escharotics  are  mild  caustics,  usually  in  the  form  of  powder,  such 
as  burnt  alum,  verdigrise,  &c. 

Escharotic  Liniment.  Take  ^iv  of  honey,  Jj  each  of  verdigrise 
and  muriatic  acid,  mix  over  a slow  fire,  and  apply  to  fungous 
ulcers,  &c. 

Escharotic  Powder.  Take  ^ij  of  burnt  alum,  ^ss  of  nitric  oxide 
of  mercury.  Mix. 

Or,  Take  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  Armenian  bole, 
and  mix. 

Or,  Take  3j  of  acetate  of  copper,  513  of  burnt  alum,  and  mix. 

Escubac.  See  Usquebaugh. 

Esprit  is  French  for  spirit,  or  essence.  See  Essence. 

Essence.  This  term  is  usually  applied  to  essential  oils  obtained  by 
distillation.  See  Oxley,  Ward,  Whitehead,  &c. 

Essence  of  Allspice.  Take  of  oil  of  pimento,  §ij  of  strong 
spirit  of  wine,  mix  by  degress.  A few  drops  to  be  used  for 
soups,  gravies,  bishop,  plum-puddings,  &c. 

Essence  of  Ambergrise.  Take  of  ambergrise,  gr.viij  of  musk, 
digest  in  Oss  of  alcohol.  Cordial  and  antispasmodic. 

Or,  Take  ^iv  each  of  musk  and  ambergrise,  triturate  with  of ' 
loaf  sugar,  add  10  drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  20  drops  of  balsam  of 
Peru,  and  Oij  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

Essence  of  Anchovies.  Take  two  dozen  anchovies,  bone  and 
chop  them  with  some  of  their  own  liquor  strained,  and  16  large 
spoonfuls  of  water,  boil  gently  a few  minutes  till  dissolved, 
strain  when  cold,  and  bottle.  Kitchener  directs  cayenne  pepper, 
vinegar,  lemon-juice,  and  citric  acid  to  be  added,  for  those  who 
like  the  acid  flavour. 

Imitated  by  using  sprats  instead  of  anchovies,  with  real  anchovy 
liquor  put  over  them,  but  this  may  be  discovered  if  you  see  the 
fish,  by  washing  it  and  seeing  whether  it  be  red,  and  the  bone 
moist  and  oily.  When  the  sauce  has  been  made  it  can  only  be 
detected  by  the  flavour. 

Adulterated  with  the  liquor  of  sprats  and  herrings,  to  which  red 
lead  is  sometimes  put,  or  Armenian  bole,  Venice  red,  &c.  It 
must  indeed  be  very  extensively  adulterated,  when  it  may  be 
bought  for  less  than  half  what  it  will  cost  when  properly  made. 
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Essence  of  Bergamot  is  procured  from  the  peel  of  the  ber- 
gamot citron,  by  distillation.  It  is  adulterated  with  rectified 
spirit,  or  imitated  by  oil  of  bergamot,  and  rectified  spirit. 

Essence  of  Bitter  Almonds  is  made  by  adding  one  part  of  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  to  seven  parts  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  It  is 
used  in  perfumery,  and  for  making  noyau. 

Essence  of  Carraway  Seeds  is  prepared  like  the  last,  by  mixing 
one  part  of  oil  of  carraway  with  three  parts  of  rectified  spirit. 

Essence  of  Cayenne.  See  Cayenne. 

Essence  of  Chamomile  is  a nostrum  prepared  by  macerating 
§viij  of  quassia  in  one  gallon  of  rectified  spirits,  and  scenting  it 
with  oil  of  chamomile. 

Essence  of  Cedrat  is  prepared  by  taking  18  or  20  lbs  of  the 
lees  in  citron -juice  casks,  and  distilling  over  Oj.  It  is  a very 
pleasant  perfume. 

Essence  of  Cinnamon.  Mix  5j  of  oil  of  cinnamon  with  gij  of 
the  strongest  rectified  spirit. 

Essence  of  Civet  is  prepared  by  of  civet  to  a pint  of  rectified 
spirits.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a perfume,  but  seldom  at 
present. 

Essence  of  Coffee  is  prepared  by  saturating  the  pulp  of  cassia 
with  a strong  infusion  of  coffee. 

Essence  of  Coltsfoot  is  a nostrum  which  contains  no  prepa- 
ration of  coltsfoot,  but  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of 
benzoin  and  balsam  of  Tolu,  with  a double  portion  of  rectified 
spirit.  It  is  a dangerous  medicine  for  coughs,  in  which  it  is 
used. 

Essence  of  Eshallots.  Peel  ^ij  of  eshallots,  pound  them  in  a 
mortar,  and  infuse  in  a pint  of  sherry  for  ten  days ; pour  this 
liquor  on  §iij  more  of  pounded  eshallots,  and  again  macerate  for 
ten  days.  It  is  excellent  for  making  mustard,  flavouring  soups, 
&c. 

Essence  of  Ginger.  See  Tinctura  Zingiberis.  L. 

Essence  of  Ham  is  what  runs  out  from  ham  while  cutting  it,  and 
may  be  bought  at  eating-houses,  and  ham-shops  at  2s.  6d.  or  3s. 
per  quart. 

Essence  of  Jasmin  is  the  distilled  volatile  oil  of  fresh  jasmin 
flowers  not  picked  from  the  cups,  and  is  highly  fragrant,  but  is 
seldom  to  be  procured  genuine. 
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Or,  The  fresh  flowers  are  stratified  with  cotton  wool  dipped  in  oil 
of  benzoin  or  nut  oil,  and  kept  in  a close  vessel  in  a warm  place, 
and  this  is  repeated  with  fresh  flowers,  but  the  same  cotton,  till 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  perfume.  The  perfumed  cotton 
is  then  distilled  from  a water-bath  with  alcohol. 

Imitated  by  mixing  of  essence  of  violets  with  5j  of  essence  of 
bergamot. 

Essence  op  Jonquil,  or  Narcissus,  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  last. 

Essence  op  Lavender.  See  Oleum  Lavandulae. 

Essence  of  Lemon-Peel  is  best  prepared  by  washing  and  brush- 
ing some  lemons  clean,  then  rubbing  the  rind  with  pieces  of 
lump  sugar  till  all  the  yellow  part  be  grated  off.  The  surface 
of  the  sugar  impregnated  with  the  oil  is  then  to  be  scraped  off, 
pressed  down,  and  kept  well  stopped  up. 

Or,  Take  3viij  of  alcohol,  ^vj  of  lemon-peel,  and  macerate  for 
seven  days. 

Or,  distil  in  the  usual  way  a quantity  of  fresh  lemon-peel. 

Essence  of  Mace  is  prepared  like  essence  of  Nutmeg,  which  see. 

Essence  op  Malt.  Boil  a quantity  of  water,  and  let  it  cool,  in- 
fuse in  this  a portion  of  malt,  decant  it  off,  and  evaporate  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup.  It  is  used  at  sea  as  a preventive  or 
remedy  for  scurvy  in  long  voyages. 

Essence  op  Marjoram  is  made  like  essence  of  cinnamon,  using 
oil  of  origanum. 

Essence  op  Mushrooms.  Sprinkle  over  a quantity  of  button  or 
flap  mushrooms,  and  three  hours  afterwards  mash  them.  Next 
day  strain  off  the  liquor,  boil  it  till  reduced  a half.  It  is  better 
than  any  ketchup,  but  will  not  keep  long. 

Essence  of  Musk.  See  Tinctura  Moschi.  L. 

Essence  op  Mustard.  See  Whitehead. 

Essence  op  Myrrh.  See  Tinctura  Myrrile.  L. 

Essence  of  Myrtle.  Take  ifcj  of  myrtle  in  flower,  one  gallon  of 
rectified  spirit.  Distil. 

Essence  of  Neroli.  Take  ^vj  of  fresh  orange-peel,  ^ij  of  Flo- 
rentine iris-root,  griij  of  ambergrise,  §viij  of  alcohol.  Macerate 
and  distil. 

Essence  op  Orange  Flowers  is  prepared  like  essence  of  jasmine. 

Essence  of  Oysters.  Wash  good  Miltons  in  their  own  liquor. 
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skim  it,  pound  them  in  a marble  mortar,  and  to  every  pint  of 
this  put  5j  of  cayenne,  ^ij  of  mace,  3j  of  salt,  add  also  an  equal 
quantity  of  sherry,  boil  the  whole,  skim,  and  rub  through  a 
sieve,  and,  when  cold,  bottle,  cork,  and  seal  it  down.  It  will 
keep  several  months  if  a glass  of  brandy  is  put  to  every  pint. 

Essence  of  Pennyroyal  is  made  by  mixing  ^iij  of  oil  of  penny- 
royal with  Oij  of  alcohol  previously  coloured  with  spinage,  and 
strained. 

Essence  of  Peppermint.  Put  of  heated  carbonate  of  potass 
into  Oj  of  alcohol ; decant,  and  add  §ss  of  oil  of  peppermint, 
and  mix. 

Essence  of  Punch  is  prepared  by  digesting  in  four  pints  of  rum 
one  pint  each  of  lemon-juice  and  orange-juice,  four  fresh  lemon- 
peels,  two  fresh  orange-peels,  two  pints  of  sugar  and  distilled 
water  enough.  Strain. 

Essence  of  Roses  is  made  by  mixing  ^iij  of  otto  of  roses  with 
Oij  of  alcohol. 

Essence  Royale.  Triturate  in  a mortar  3ij  of  ambergrise,  3j  of 
musk,  gr.x  of  civet,  six  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  three  drops 
of  oil  of  rhodium,  5ss  of  carbonate  of  potass ; add  |jss  each  of 
orange-flower-water  and  esprit  de  la  rose.  It  is  said  to  be 
aphrodisiac  in  doses  of  a few  drops ; but  this  is  doubtful. 

Essence  of  Senna.  See  Selway. 

Essence  of  Spruce  is  prepared  by  evaporating  a decoction  of  the 
twigs  of  the  larch  to  a proper  consistence.  It  is  used  for  making 
spruce  beer  with  treacle. 

Essence  of  Tuberose  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  essence  of 
jasmine. 

Essence  of  Turtle.  Take  a wine-glass  of  essence  of  anchovies, 
one  and  a half  of  essence  of  eshallots,  four  of  basil  wine,  two 
of  mushroom  ketchup,  a drachm  of  concrete  lemon  acid,  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  thinly  pared  lemon-peel,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  curry  powder ; steep  for  a week,  strain  and  bottle. 
Used  to  flavour  soups,  pies,  &c. 

Essence  of  Violets  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  essence  of  jasmine 

Essentia  Bina,  a colouring  matter  sold  by  brewers’  druggists  to 
colour  brandy,  porter,  &c.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  coarse 
sugar  till  it  is  quite  black  and  of  a bitter  taste.  This  is  made 
into  a syrup  with  lime-water. 
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Essential  Oils  are  those  volatile  and  aromatic  oils  procured  by 
distilling  herbs  and  flowers,  and  not  by  pressure,  as  is  done  with 
the  fixed  oils.  See  Oil  and  Oleum. 

Essential  Salt  op  Bark,  a nostrum  prepared  by  digesting 
Peruvian  bark  bruised  in  cold  water,  evaporating  the  infusion 
very  slowly ; and  thus  making  an  extract  which  is  also  often 
adulterated  with  cheaper  extracts. 

Essential  Salt  op  Lemons,  for  removing  iron  stains,  is  prepared 
with  5j  each  of  supertartrate  of  potass  and  superoxalate  of 
potass,  which  last  is  found  in  sorrel  and  wood  sorrel  ( oxalis 
acetosella). 

Action.  The  oxalic  and  tartaric  acids  leave  the  potass,  uniting  with 
the  iron,  set  free  its  colouring  oxygen,  and  oxalate  of  iron  is 
formed,  which  is  nearly  colourless. 

Ether.  See  ./Ether. 

Ethiops  Martialis.  See  Ferri  Oxidum  Nigrum.  P. 

Ethiops  Mineralis.  See  Hydrargyri  Sulph.  Nigr.  L. 

Eupatorium  Cannabinum.  P.  Hemp  Agrimony.  A common  native 
plant,  bitter,  aromatic,  diuretic,  and  cathartic,  in  cachexies, 
anasarca,  hydrocele,  &c. 

Euphorbia.  P.  A considerable  genus  of  plants,  which  are  all  acrid, 
drastic,  and  poisonous. 

Euphorbia  Gummi  Resina.  L.  P.  Euphorbium.  A gum-resin 
procured  from  the  Euphorbia  officinarum , a native  of  Africa. 
It  is  very  acrid,  and  externally  is  capable  of  blistering  the 
skin,  and  is  applied  as  a stimulant  to  foul  and  indolent  sores. 
Internally  it  is  a drastic  cathartic  seldom  used.  It  is  chiefly 
used  as  an  errhine  mixed  with  starch,  and  snuffed  up  the  nose 
to  promote  a discharge  of  mucus.  In  pulverizing  it,  the  operator 
should  moisten  it  with  vinegar,  as  the  powder,  b}r  getting 
abroad,  may  injure  the  skin. 

Adulterated  with  other  gums,  made  in  the  form  of  peas,  and  tinged 
yellow  to  resemble  the  genuine ; but  the  fraud  may  be  disco- 
vered by  trying  the  specific  gravity,  which  ought  to  be  IT 2Q. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses  internally,  producing  vomiting  and  a burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  violent  purging,  bloody 
stools,  syncope,  and  death.  The  best  treatment  will  be  to  give 
demulcents  copiously,  such  as  barley-water,  enemas  of  starch, 
and  veal  soup,  and,  if  inflammation  run  high,  to  bleed. 
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Euphorbin.  New*  A resinous  principle,  which  forms  the  active 
ingredient  of  euphorbium,  and  is  the  only  part  of  it  soluble  in 
alcohol,  forming  about  37  per  cent,  of  the  gum  resin.  (Paris.) 

Euphorbium  Plaster.  See  Emplastrum  Euphorbii. 

Euphrasia  Officinalis.  P.  Eyebright.  A common  native  plant, 
bitter  and  astringent,  used  in  making  eye-waters. 

Everlasting  Pills  were  anciently  made  of  metallic  antimony,  and 
given  as  a purgative.  One  of  these  pills  might  have  served  a 
family  for  generations. 

Expressed  Oils  are  those  produced  by  pressure.  See  Oil  and 
Oleum. 

Extracta.  Extracts  are  preparations  of  vegetables  variously  made ; 
some  by  evaporating  vegetable  infusions,  decoctions,  or  spirituous 
tinctures,  to  a thick  consistence ; and  some  by  treating  the  ex- 
pressed juices  in  a similar  way.  The  method  of  making  extracts 
has  been  much  improved  by  Mr.  Barry,  of  Plough  Court,  Lom- 
bard Street,  who  carries  on  the  evaporation  in  vacuo  by  means 
of  steam,  in  his  patent  boiling  apparatus.  These  are  usually 
of  a green  colour,  and  much  more  powerful  than  the  common 
empyreumatic  ones.  Practitioners  should  therefore  be  on  their 
guard  in  exhibiting  them. 

The  London  College  directs  extracts  to  be  quickly  evaporated  in 
a pan,  or  a water-bath,  till  they  have  acquired  the  proper  con- 
sistency for  making  into  pills,  and  toward  the  end  stirring  con- 
stantly with  a spatula.  On  the  softer  extracts,  they  direct  a 
little  alcohol  to  be  sprinkled.  This,  however,  soon  evaporates, 
and  a little  distilled  lavender,  or  any  other  aromatic  water,  or 
essential  oil,  would  better  preserve  them  from  becoming  mouldy. 
The  College  formulae  are  given  under  the  articles  Extractum. 

Adulterated  by  adding  to  a pound  of  any  given  extract  about  20 
drops  of  alcohol,  5ss  of  gum  arabic,  and  5j  of  olive  oil.  Dr.  Paris 
says,  there  is  no  harm  in  the  practice ; but  though  it  gives 
a smooth  glossy  look  to  the  preparation,  it  must  weaken  its 
power,  and  embarrass  the  prescriber  in  proportioning  the  dose. 

Extract  of  Agaric.  Extractum  agarici  albi.  P.  Take  tbj  of 
white  agaric  cut  in  small  pieces,  Oiv  of  cold  water,  macerate 
in  a close  vessel  for  24  hours,  shaking  it  occasionally,  strain  and 
pour  on  a fresh  quantity  of  water,  and  macerate  and  strain 
with  a little  pressure.  Mix  the  two  infusions,  strain  and  eva- 
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porate  to  a proper  consistence.  Dose  gr.-f-  to  gr.iv  in  hemor- 
rhages ; exteriorly  as  a styptic. 

Extract  of  Anemone.  Boil  down  the  fresh  juice  of  the  Anemone 
pratensis , and  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence.  It  is  acrid 
and  stimulant. 

Extract  of  Black  Pepper.  Extractum  piperis  nigri.  Prepared 
by  decocting  ifej  of  black  pepper  in  0550  of  water,  and  evapo- 
rating to  a consistence.  It  is  stimulant  and  carminative. 

Extract  of  Borage.  Extractum  boraginis  officinalis.  P.  Prepared 
from  the  herb  and  flowers,  and  is  aperient. 

Extract  of  Bryony,  is  prepared  from  a decoction  of  the  root  of 
the  Bryonia  alba,  possessing  the  qualities  of  the  root,  but  milder 
in  doses  of  5ss  to  $j. 

Poisonous.  See  Briony. 

Extract  of  Carduus  Benedictus.  P.  Extract  of  the  Blessed 
Thistle.  Prepared  from  the  decoction.  Dose  5ss  to  5j,  as  a 
diuretic  and  deobstruant. 

Extract  of  Centaury.  Extractum  centaurii  minoris.  P.  Prepared 
from  the  herb  and  flowers.  Dose  gr.x  to  3j. 

Extract  of  Elecampane,  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  Inula 
helenium,  and  has  similar  properties. 

Extract  of  Fumitory.  Extractum  fumarice.  P.  Prepared  from  the 
decoction.  Dose  $j  to  5ij  in  bolus  for  visceral  obstructions. 

Extract  of  Germander.  Extractum  teucrii  chamoedryos.  P.  Pre- 
pared from  the  leaves  and  herb.  Dose  gr.  x to  5ss. 

Extract  of  Guaiac.  Extractum  guaiaci.  Prepared  from  shavings 
or  chips  of  guaiac,  and  has  the  same  properties. 

Extract  of  Ipecacuan.  See  Emetine. 

Extract  of  Juniper.  Extractum  juniperi.  P.  Take  Ibij  of  juniper 
berries  unbruised,  Oviij  of  hot  water,  infuse  for  48  hours,  shaking 
it  occasionally;  strain,  and  form  the  extract.  It  is  aromatic 
and  pleasant  in  doses  of  gr.v  to  gr.x  as  a diuretic,  thrice  a day. 
See  Theriaca. 

Extract  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  prepared  from  the  Convallaria 
maialis,  and  is  purgative  in  moderate  doses. 

Extract  of  Lead.  Goulard’s  Extractum  Batumi.  See  Liquor 
Plumbi  Acetatis. 

Extract  of  Logwood.  See  Extractum  ELematoxyli. 

Extract  of  Mahogany  is  prepared  by  decoction  from  the  shavings, 
and  is  astringent  in  scruple  doses.  Used  to  adulterate  kino. 
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Extract  of  Malt  is  made  by  pouring  over  half  a busbel  of  pale 
ground  malt,,  as  much  hot  (not  boiling)  water  as  will  just  cover 
it.  After  it  has  stood  48  hours  strain  off  the  liquor  without 
pressure,  and  put  it  into  a large  pan ; boil  it  till  it  thicken, 
stirring  it  till  it  be  as  thick  as  treacle.  It  is  given  for  coughs 
in  the  dose  of  a dessert  spoonful  thrice  a day. 

Extract  of  Osmunda,  prepared  from  the  Royal  Flowering  Fern, 
Osmunda  Regalis,  but  seldom  used.  It  is  said  to  be  good  in 
mollities  ossium,  and  rachitis. 

Extract  of  Ox-gall.  P.  E xtr actum  fellis  hovini.  Is  prepared  by 
diluting  a portion  of  fresh  ox-gall  with  water ; boil,  skim,  and 
strain  ; then  evaporate  in  a water-bath  to  form  an  extract.  It  is 
given  in  doses  of  gr.iij  to  gr.viij  twice  or  thrice  a day,  as  a stomachic. 

Extract  of  Quassia,  is  prepared  from  the  shavings,  and  is  chiefly 
used  by  brewers  for  the  purpose  of  concealment. 

Extract  of  Quinces,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  fruit,  used  to 
combine  with  opium  and  aromatic  oils. 

Extract  of  Rhatany  Root,  is  prepared  either  by  means  of  water, 
or  alcohol,  from  the  root  of  the  Krameria  Iriandra,  and  is  given 
in  doses  of  9j  to  5j  twice  or  thrice  a day,  in  3j  of  rose-water, 
with  a few  drops  of  acetic  acid. 

Extract  of  Senna,  is  prepared  from  the  leaves,  but  is,  like  many 
other  extracts  which  are  prepared  in  the  old  empyreumatic 
manner,  nearly  inert. 

Extract  of  Tea,  is  brought  from  China,  and  has  a slight  flavour 
of  tea.  It  is  little  used. 

Extract  of  Wormwood.  See  Extractum  Absinthii. 

Extractum  Acacle  Catechu.  See  Catechu  Extractum. 

Extractum  Absinthii  Cacumina.  D.  Extract  of  Wormwood. 
Prepared  from  a defecated  decoction.  The  essential  oil  is  driven 
off  during  the  process,  wrhich  leaves  a bitter  inodorous  mass, 
and  is  tonic  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  3j. 

Extractum  Aconiti.  L.  E.  Extract  of  Aconite.  Bruise  in  a stone 
mortar  with  a little  water  Ibj  of  fresh  aconite  leaves,  press  out 
the  juice,  and  evaporate  to'  an  extract.  The  dose  is  gr.A,  in- 
creased by  slow  gradations  to  gr.x,  in  form  of  pill.  Borda  gave 
it  with  effect  in  phthisis,  but  here  it  is  only  prescribed,  and  with 
very  doubtful  effect,  in  chronic  rheumatism.  Barry’s  extract  is 
acrid  and  cscharotic. 

Poisonous.  See  Aconiti  Folia. 
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Extractum  Aloes  Purxficatum.  L.  Purified  Extract  of  Aloes. 
Take  Ibj  of  the  extract  of  spiked  aloes  in  powder,  and  a gallon 
of  boiling  water.  Digest  for  three  days  with  a gentlte  heat, 
strain,  and  let  the  dregs  subside ; decant  off  the  clear  liquor, 
and  evaporate  to  a proper  consistence.  By  this  process  the 
aloes  is  freed  from  its  resinous  matter,  which  is  the  substance 
that  causes  griping ; but  it  is  consequently  weakened  as  a ca- 
thartic and  emenagogue.  Dose  gr.x  to  gr.xv  in  form  of  pill 
or  bolus. 

Extractum  Anthemidis.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Extract  of  Chamomile 
Flowers.  Take  ibj  of  dried  chamomile  flowers,  one  gallon  of 
water ; boil  down  to  four  pints,  strain  while  hot,  and  evaporate 
to  an  extract.  By  this  process  the  volatile  oil  is  driven  off,  and 
a simple  bitter  remains,  the  dose  of  which  is  gr.x  to  3j  in 
pills  thrice  a day.  Barry’s  extract  is  not  deprived  of  its  volatile 
oil,  and  is  strongly  fragrant. 

Extractum  Belladonna.  L.  E.  Extract  of  Belladonna,  or  Deadly 
Nightshade.  Take  ibj  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  belladonna,  bruise 
in  a stone  mortar  with  a little  water,  press  out  the  juice,  and 
evaporate  with  the  dregs  to  an  extract.  Jt  has  no  smell,  but  is 
slightly  bitter.  It  is  narcotic  and  sedative  in  doses  of  gr.-^- 
slowly  increased  to  gr.v  in  form  of  pills,  in  cases  of  neuralgia, 
rheumatism,  &c.  Externally  it  is  used  in  necroses  and  other 
painful  ulcers,  to  allay  pain ; also  to  dilate  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Barry’s  extract  is  acrid  and  more  powerful. 

Poisonous  as  the  leaves.  See  Belladonna. 

Extractum  Cascarilla  Resinosum.  D.  Resinous  Extract  of 
Cascarilla.  T ake  Ibj  of  cascarilla  bark  in  coarse  powder,  Oiv  of 
rectified  spirit,  macerate  for  four  days,  decant,  strain,  boil  the 
residuum  in  Ox  of  water  to  Oij  ; filter,  evaporate,  and  distil  the 
tincture  in  a retort  till  both  are  thickened  ; then  mix  and  eva- 
porate to  an  extract.  The  aroma  is  driven  off  by  this  process, 
and  a simple  bitter  remains,  which  is  tonic  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  3j 
in  pills  for  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  &c. 

Extractum  Cinchona.  L.  E.  D.  Extract  of  Peruvian  Bark.  Take 
Ibj  of  the  bark  of  the  Cinchona  lancifolia , one  gallon  of  water, 
boil  down  to  Ovj,  strain  while  hot,  and  repeat  this  process  four 
times  successively  with  the  same  quantities  of  water;  strain, 
and  mix  all  the  liquors  together,  and  eyaporate  to  an  extract* 
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It  is  directed  to  be  kept  both  in  a soft  state  for  pills,  and  in  a 
hard  state  for  powders.  It  is  a bitter  tonic  in  doses  of  gr.x  to 
$ss,  but  uncertain  in  its  effects. 

Decomposition.  The  quinine  and  cinchonine  of  the  bark  absorb 
oxygen  during  the  process,  and  are  precipitated  and  rendered 
inert.  The  extract  is  therefore  weaker  than  bark. 

Barry's  extract  of  Bark,  is  prepared  by  distilling  the  tincture 
made  with  rectified  spirit,  till  all  the  alcohol  is  dissipated;  then 
allowing  the  solution  to  cool,  removing  the  resinous  matter  that 
floats  on  it,  and  inspissating  the  residuum  with  a gentle  heat. 
It  is  of  a brilliant  ruby-red,  qnd  smells  like  bark. 

Extractum  Cinchon/e  Resinosum.  L.  E.  D.  Resinous  Extract  of 
Bark.  Take  ibij  of  the  bark  of  Cinchona  lane  folia,  one  gallon 
of  rectified  spirit,  digest  for  four  days,  strain,  and  distil  the 
tincture  by  a water-bath  till  of  a proper  consistence.  It  is  bitter 
and  austere,  and  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  gr.xxx  in  pills,  or  dissolved 
in  any  aromatic  distilled  water. 

Imitated  by  an  extract  of  the  bark  of  the  Msculus  hippocastanum , 
or  horse  chesnut,  with  yellow  resin. 

Extractum  Colocynthidis.  L.  Extract  of  Colocynth.  Take  ibj 
of  the  pulp  of  colocynth.  and  one  gallon  of  water;  boil  down 
to  Oiv,  strain  while  hot,  and  evaporate  to  form  an  extract. 
Eight  ounces  of  pulp  give  three  of  extract.  It  is  purgative 
without  griping  in  doses  of  gr.v  to  5ss  in  pills  taken  at  night. 
It  is  apt  to  become  mouldy  or  tough  by  keeping. 

Extractum  Colocynthidis  Compositum.  L.  D.  Compound  Ex- 
tract of  Colocynth.  Cathartic  Extract.  Take  §vj  of  the  pulp 
of  colocynth  sliced,  5xij  of  extract  of  aloes  in  powder,  3iv  of 
gum  resin  of  scammony,  of  cardamom  seeds  in  powder,  5iij 
of  hard  soap,  one  gallon  of  proof  spirit.  Digest  the  pulp  of 
the  colocvnth  in  the  spirit  for  four  days  with  a gentle  heat,  strain, 
and  add  to  the  liquor,  the  aloes,  scammony,  and  soap ; then 
evaporate  to  form  an  extract,  and  add  the  powdered  cardamoms. 
The  London  College  has  restored  the  soap,  which  was  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  calomel. 

Medicinally,  it  is  a strong  cathartic,  and  is  much  used  in  combi- 
nation with  calomel,  blue  pill,  or  rhubarb,  with  a little  oil  of 
cloves  to  prevent  griping.  The  dose  alone  is  gr.v  to  3SS,  in 
combination  gr.j  to  gr.iij. 
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It  is  often  in  a bad  state  from  long  keeping,  and  it  is  injurious  to 
soften  it  by  heat.  It  should  be  kept  in  the  state  of  powder  to 
prevent  its  spoiling. 

Extractum  Conii.  L.  E.  D.  Extract  of  Hemlock.  Take  Ibj  of 
fresh  hemlock  leaves,  bruise  with  a little  water  in  a stone  mor- 
tar, express  the  juice,  and  evaporate  without  letting  the  dregs 
subside,  to  form  an  extract.  The  power  of  this  extract  depends 
both  on  the  soil  and  the  exposure  where  the  herb  grows,  and 
on  the  season : just  when  it  begins  to  seed  is  the  best  time,  and 
the  seeds  should  be  taken  with  the  leaves. 

Medicinally , it  is  said  to  be  a powerful  sedative  along  with  hyo- 
scyamus  in  pulmonary  and  tracheal  irritation,  chronic  catarrh, 
phthisis,  &c.  beginning  with  gr.j  every  four  or  six  hours,  and 
going  very  cautiously  as  high  as  3j,  or  even,  in  the  course  of 
a day,  5jss;  but  this  last  dose  is  seldom  to  be  ventured  upon. 
It  is  also  given  in  carcinoma  arteri  and  scrofula,  and  is  anti- 
aphrodisiac. 

Poisonous,  the  same  as  the  leaves.  See  Conii  Folia. 

Incompatible  with  all  the  vegetable  acids. 

Extractum  Elaterii.  L.  D.  Extract  of  Elaterium.  Slice  ripe 
wild  cucumbers,  strain  the  juice  with  gentle  pressure  through 
a fine  hair  sieve  into  a glass  vessel;  let  the  thicker  part  subside 
by  standing  a few  hours  ; pour  off  the  thinner  liquor,  and  dry 
the  thicker  part  in  a gentle  heat,  and  keep  for  use.  It  is  rather 
uncertain  in  operation,  though  a powerful  hydragogue  cathartic 
in  cases  of  dropsy  and  hydrothorax. 

Poisonous.  See  Elaterii  and  Elatine. 

Extractum  Genista  Cacuminum.  D.  Extract  of  Broom  Tops. 
Is  prepared  from  the  top  twigs  of  Spartium  scoparium,  or  com- 
mon broom,  and  is  a good  diuretic  in  doses  of  $ss  to  5j  in  form 
of  bolus,  or  pill,  with  calomel,  &c. 

Extractum  Gentians.  L.  E.  D.  Extract  of  Gentian.  Take  ftj 
of  gentian  root  sliced,  and  a gallon  of  boiling  water;  digest 
for  24  hours,  boil  down  to  four  pints,  strain  while  hot,  and  eva- 
porate to  form  an  extract.  It  is  an  excellent  bitter,  but  is  chiefly 
used  in  combination  with  metallic  salts,  such  as  sulphate  of  iron, 
&c.  in  form  of  pill.  Dose  gr.x  to  3j. 

Extractum  Glycyrrhiz.e.  L.  D.  Extract  of  Liquorice.  Pre- 
pared by  a similar  process  to  the  preceding.  It  is  emollient  and 
demulcent,  and  is  used  as  a masticatory  in  catarrhs  and  sore 
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throat,  and  is  excellent  for  sheathing  and  soothing  irritable 
fauces. 

Adulterated  (at  least  the  coarser  imported  sorts)  with  the  pulp  of 
prunes,  glue,  &c.  The  genuine  dissolves  entirely  in  water. 

Exteactum  HjEmatoxyli.  L.  E.  D.  Extract  of  Logwood.  Is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding.  It  is  a good  astrin- 
gent in  doses  of  gr.x  to  5j  in  form  of  pill  for  haemorrhage,  diar- 
rhoea, &c. 

Incompatibles.  See  Hvematoxyli  Lignum. 

Exteactum  Hellebori  Nigri  Radicis.  E.  D.  Extract  of  Black 
Hellebore-root.  Prepared  in  a similar  manner  to  the  preceding. 
It  is  acrid,  nauseous,  and  somewhat  bitter,  and  is,  in  doses  of 
gr.iij  to  gr.x,  diuretic  and  emenagogue  ; in  doses  of  gr.x 
gr.xx,  purgative  and  hydragogue,  and  is  thus  prescribed  in 
mania,  dropsy,  hydrothorax,  &c.  It  forms  the  chief  basis  of 
Bacher’s  Pills,  which  see. 

Poisonous.  See  Hellebori  Nigri  Radix. 

Exteactum  Humuli.  L.  Extract  of  Hops.  Take  =jiv  of  hops 
and  one  gallon  of  water,  boil  down  to  Oiv,  strain  while  hot, 
and  evaporate  to  form  an  extract.  It  is  a good  bitter,  and  has 
the  flavour  of  the  hop,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  is 
sedative  like  lupuline.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.v  to  5j  in  pills 
twice  or  thrice  a day  in  dyspepsia  and  arthritis. 

Entractum  Hyoscyami.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Extract  of  Henbane,  llyo - 
scyamus  niger.  Prepared  in  the  same  way  as  extract  of  hem- 
lock. It  is  nauseous,  foetid,  and  narcotic.  Doubts  have  lately 
been  thrown  upon  the  effects  of  hyoscyamus  as  a narcotic,  but 
the  concurring  testimony  of  so  many  ages  cannot  be  altogether 
wrong.  It  does  not  like  opium  produce  costiveness,  and  on  that 
account  is  valuable.  The  dose  is  gr.v  to  3j,  but  it  is  usually 
given  in  a combined  form  with  purgatives. 

Poisonous.  See  Hyoscyami  Folia. 

Exteactum  Jalapas.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Extract  of  Jalap.  Take  ihj  of 
jalap-root  in  powder,  Oiv  of  rectified  spirit,  one  gallon  of  water; 
digest  the  jalap  in  the  spirit  for  four  days,  decant  off  the 
tincture,  boil  down  the  residuum  with  the  water,  strain  the 
tincture  and  decoction  separately,  evaporate  the  latter  and  distil 
the  former  till  each  thickens ; mix  them  both  and  evaporate  to 
form  an  extract,  which  is  directed  to  be  kept  both  in  a hard  and 
a soft  .state. 
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Medicinally , tliis  extract  is  similar  in  power*  and  not  preferable 
to  the  powder,  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  3j.  It  is  apt  to  gripe  unless 
triturated  with  soap,  or  made  into  an  emulsion  with  almonds, 
gum  arabic,  or  sugar.  The  resinous  extract  from  the  spirits 
alone  is  a slow  but  effectual  purgative  in  doses  of  gr.v  to  gr.x. 

Extractum  Jalaps  Resinosum.  I).  Resinfms  Extract  of  Jalap. 
Is  prepared  like  the  extract  of  cascarilla,  and  is  an  irritant 
purgative,  occasioning  tormina,  &c.  which  are  in  some  measure 
prevented  by  giving  it  along  with  mucilaginous  emulsions. 

Extractum  Lactuc^e.  L.  Extract  of  Lettuce.  Take  ifej  of  fresh 
cos  lettuce-leaves,  bruise  them  in  a stone  mortar  with  a little 
water,  express  the  juice,  and  evaporate  to  form  an  extract.  It 
is  usually  found  in  a very  mouldy  or  injured  state  in  the  shops, 
and  is  also  often  prepared  with  bad  leaves,  so  that  it  is  useless 
as  a medicine.  When  good  the  dose  is  gr.v  to  3j  in  nervous 
irritability.  See  Lactucarium. 

Extractum  Opii.  L.  D.  Extract  of  Opium.  Extractum  thebai- 
cnm.  Take  3xvj  of  opium  and  one  gallon  of  water,  add  a little 
of  the  water  to  the  opium,  macerate  for  12  hours,  or  till  it 
become  soft,  then  add  by  degrees  the  rest  of  the  water,  triturate 
the  whole  till  well  mixed,  let  the  dregs  subside,  strain  the  li- 
quor, and  evaporate  to  make  an  extract.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  be  an  improved  preparation  of  crude  opium,  though  it  is 
said  to  produce  less  irritation  and  derangement  of  the  system. 
One  thing  is  certain  that  the  dregs  usually  contain  a consi- 
derable portion  of  morphine.  The  dose  is  gr.ss  to  gr.v  in  form 

of  pin. 

Incompatible  with  vegetables  containing  tannin,  with  acetate  of 
lead,  carbonate  of  potass,  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  zinc. 

Extractum  Papaveris.  L.  E.  Extract  of  Poppy.  Take  ifej  of 
the  capsules  of  white  poppies,  and  one  gallon  of  water,  and 
proceed  as  for  extract  of  gentian.  As  its  efficacy  depends  upon 
its  morphine,  which  is  much  modified  by  heat,  it  is  a rather 
uncertain  preparation.  It  should  always  be  prepared  by  Barry’s 
method.  The  dose  is  gr.v  to  3j  it  being  usually  one  half  or 
more  weaker  than  opium. 

Incompatibles  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

Extractum  Quercus  Corticis.  D,  Extract  of  Oak  Bark.  Pre« 
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pared  as  extract  of  gentian.  It  is  given  as  an  astringent  in 
haemorrhage. 

Extractum  Rhei.  L.  Extract  of  Rhubarb.  Prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  the  resinous  extract  of  cinchona.  The  efficacy  of 
rhubarb  depends  on  its  rhubarbarine,  which  is  partly  dissipated 
by  this  process.  The  dose  is  gr.x  to  5ss,  and  is  less  nauseous 
than  rhubarb. 

Incompatible  with  nitric  acid,  which  converts  rhubarbarine  into 
oxalic  acid. 

Extractum  Ruta  Graveolentis.  E.  D.  Extract  of  Rue.  Pre- 
pared like  extract  of  gentian.  The  essential  oil  of  rue  is  driven 
off  during  the  process,  and  only  the  bitter  principle  remains, 
which  is  inferior  to  extract  of  gentian,  chamomile,  &c.  but  may 
be  given  as  a stomachic  tonic  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  3j  twice  a day, 
in  form  of  pill. 

Extractum  Sabina  Foliorum.  D.  Extract  of  Savin.  Prepared 
like  extract  of  gentian.  The  essential  oil  of  savin  is  dissipated 
during  the  process,  and  the  extract  is  a simple  bitter,  somewhat 
acrid,  and  therefore  stimulant.  The  dose  is  gr.x  to  3j  in  pills. 

Extractum  Sarsaparilla.  L.  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla  is  prepared 
like  extract  of  gentian.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  crude  drug  is  injured  by  the  process,  and  that  this  is  an 
inert  and  useless  preparation.  Barry’s  extract,  however,  is  very 
different.  The  college  extract  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.xv  to  3ij 
in  the  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  ! ! ! 

Extractum  Stramonii.  L.  Extract  of  Stramonium,  or  Thorn 
Apple.  Taketbj  of  the  seeds  of  stramonium,  and  one  gallon  of 
boiling  water,  digest  for  four  hours  in  a covered  vessel,  near  the 
fire,  take  the  seeds  out  and  bruise  them  in  a stone  mortar,  and 
return  them  again  into  the  liquor,  boil  down  to  four  pints, 
strain  while  hot,  and  evaporate  to  form  an  extract. 

Incompatible  with  the  salts  of  iron,  lead,  mercury,  and  silver, 
which  precipitate  the  solution,  and  the  mineral  acids  . 

Medicinally  it  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.q.  to  gr.iij,  or  of  Barry’s  ex- 
tract which  is  so  much  stronger  gr.^  to  gr.ij  ; it  sometimes 
soothes  maniacal  paroxysms,  but  its  effects  are  uncertain,  as  it 
sometimes  produces  increased  irritation. 

Poisonous  in  a similar  manner  to  the  herb.  See  Datura  and 
Daturine,  and  Beck’s  Med.  Jurisprudence . 
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Extractum  TaRaxaci.  L.  D.  Extract  of  Dandelion.  Prepared 
from  the  root  as  extract  of  gentian.  Its  taste  is  said  by  Mr. 
Brande  to  be  sweet  when  well  prepared.  This  must  surely  be  a 
lapsus,  or  if  so  the  extract  can  have  none  of  the  properties  of 
the  herb.  When  properly  made  it  ought  to  be  bitter,  mucila- 
ginous, and  without  smell,  and  may  be  gilven  in  doses  of  gr.x 
to  ^j,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  potass,  in  dyspepsia,  and 
biliary  derangement. 

Extractum  Valerianae.  D.  Extract  of  Valerian.  Is  prepared  by 
evaporating  an  expressed  decoction,  by  which  the  essential  oil 
in  which  its  medicinal  properties  reside  is  dissipated.  It  is  pre- 
scribed in  hysteria  and  nervous  affections  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  5j 
as  an  antispasmodic. 

Explosive  Pastils  are  made  by  inclosing  at  the  base  of  the 
common  aromatic  pastils  made  a little  larger  than  usual  a 
portion  of  gunpowder,  capable  of  filling  the  shell  of  a garden 
pea.  These  are  burned  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  perfuming 
rooms  at  merry-meetings,  but  really  to  produce  amusement  to 
young  people. 

Expressed  Oils.  See  Oil. 

Eye-bright,  an  astringent  native  plant  used  to  make  eye-waters, 
but  of  little  power.  See  Euphrasia. 

Eye-salve.  See  Singleton,  Smellome,  &c. 

Eye-snuff.  Triturate  and  mix  well  in  a marble  mortar  gr.v  of 
sulphate  of  mercury,  3ij  of  liquorice  root  powdered.  It  is  a 
powerful  errhine  in  producing  a discharge  from  the  nose  when 
snuffed  up  in  small  pinches. 

Eye-waters.  See  Cgllyria  for  several  receipts. 

F. 

Fard,  the  French  term  for  Rouge  and  other  paints  used  for  the  face. 
See  Rouge  and  Paints. 

Farina.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Filour  of  Wheat.  Tritieum  estivam  ei  hiber~ 
num.  It  contains  77  per  cent  of  starch,  20  per  cent  of  gluten, 
and  3 per  cent  of  sugar,  albumen,  gum,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
Its  nutritive  properties  seem  to  depend  on  the  starch,  while  the 
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gluten  giv6s  it  tenacity.  Medicinally  it  is  used  only  for 
cataplasms,  and  in  bread  for  making  pills. 

Fat  is  animal  oil  or  grease,  and  several  kinds  were  formerly  in 
use,  but  are  now  in  discredit,  such  as  badger’s  fat,  human  fat, 
&c. 

Fecula,  the  powdered  root  of  certain  plants,  freed  from  impurities 
by  washing,  of  which  the  following  are  examples  : 

Fecula  Bryonle.  P.  Fecula  of  Bryony.  Take  q.  s.  of  the  fresh 
roots  of  white  bryony,  carefully  washed,  rasp  it,  express  the 
juice,  mix  with  q.  s.  of  water,  strain,  set  aside  till  the  fecula 
subside,  decant  off  the  water,  and  dry  the  fecula  in  the  shade 
with  a gentle  heat.  When  it  is  dry  reduce  it  to  powder.  It 
has  the  same  qualities  as  the  root. 

In  the  same  way  are  made  fecula  of  arum,  iris,  arrow-root,  potatoe, 
&c. 

Fel.  See  Ox-gall. 

Fennel.  See  Funiculi  Semina. 

Fenugrec.  P.  Trigpnella  f cerium  grcecinn.  The  seeds  and  flour 

are  farinaceous,  and  emollient,  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  &c. 
Externally  in  form  of  cataplasm. 

Fenouillette,  a foreign  liqueur  prepared  by  macerating  ^ij  of 
fennel  seeds,  and  5viij  of  fennel  leaves  in  Oij  of  alcohol  and  Oiv 
of  water,  with  *x  of  sugar.  Then:  strain. 

Fern.  See  Filicis  Radix. 

Ferri  Liquor  Alkalini.  See  Liquor  Ferri. 

Ferri  Malas.  See  Malas  Ferri.  P. 

Ferri  Mistura  Comp.  See  Mistura.  Ferri. 

Ferri  Oxidum  Nigrum.  P.  Black  Oi  tide  of  Iron.  lEtlnops  mar- 
tialis . Is  prepared  by  several  pro  cesses.  It  is  prescribed  in 

engorgements  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  in  cases  in  which 
chalybeates  are  exhibited. 

Ferri  Ramenta.  See  Ferrum. 

Ferri  Rubigo.  D.  Rust  of  Iron.  Crocmft  niartis  aperiens.  O.  A 
bi-carbonate  or  protoxide  of  iron.  T ake  500  parts  of  sulphate 

of  iron,  and  dissolve  in  4000  parts  of  distilled  water,  add  q.  s.  of 
sub-carbonate  of  potass,  or  of  solution  of  soda  to  precipitate  the 
oxide,  which  is  washed,  dried,  and  reduced  to  powder;  or 
expose  pure  filings  of  iron  to  the  dew:  till  the  rust  is  formed. 
See  the  next  article. 
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FerM  SUBCARBONAS.  L.  Subcarbonate  of  Iron.  Carbonas  ferri. 
E.  D.  Take  §viij  of  sulphate  of  iron,,  §vj  of  subcarbonate  of 
soda,  one  gallon  of  boiling  water ; dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron 
and  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  separately  in  Oiv  of  the  water* 
mix  the  solutions  and  let  them  stand  that  the  powder  may  sub- 
side, pour  off  the  liquor,  wash  the  precipitate  with  hot  water* 
and  dry  it  by  a gentle  heat  on  bibulous  paper.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  is  of  a chocolate  brown  colour,  without  smell,  and  of 
a styptic  taste. 

Decomposition.  The  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  passes  over  to 
the  soda,  forming  sulphate  of  soda  in  solution,  while  the  dis- 
engaged carbonic  acid  of  the  soda  passes  over  to  the  iron  and 
forms  a protocarbonate,  which  is  precipitated  of  a green  colour. 
The  subsequent  exposure  of  this  to  heat  drives  off  both  its  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  while  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  becomes  chocolate  brown,  being  in  reality  a peroxide  of 
iron,  with  the  small  proportion  of  protocarbonate,  or  subcar- 
bonate of  iron,  that  may  have  remained  undecomposed  by  heat. 

Medicinally  it  is  exhibited  as  a diffusible  tonic,  like  other  chaly- 
beates  in  doses  of  gr.iv  to  3j,  in  form  of  pill  or  powder,  with, 
bitters  and  aromatics,  in  dyspepsia  and  debility.  It  has  lately 
been  strongly  recommended  also  in  cancer,  and  particularly  in 
neuralgia,  or  tic  douloureux,  in  doses  of  35s  to  5j  twice  or  thrice 
a day.  It  is  obvious  it  can  do  no  good  where  the  pain  is  produced 
from  the  pressure  of  osseous  spiculse,  &c. 

Incompatible  with  galls  and  other  astringent  vegetables,  and 
tannin,  &c. 

Ferri  Sulphas.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Sulphate  of  Iron.  Copperas , Green 
vitriol , Sal  martis,  Ferrum  vitriolatum.  O.  Take  *viij  each  by 
weight  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  Oiv  of  water ; mix  the  sul- 
phuric acid  with  the  water  in  a glass  vessel  and  add  the  iron, 
when  bubbles  cease  to  escape  filter  the  liquor  through  paper, 
and  evaporate  that  crystals  may  form,  pour  off  the  liquor  and 
dry  the  crystals  on  bloating  paper. 

Decomposition.  The  water  being  partly  decomposed  its  hydrogen 
escapes  while  its  oxygen  unites  with  the  iron,  forming  a sub- 
oxide, which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  dissolved 
in  the  water  that  remains,  forming  a protosulphate  or  subsul- 
phate of  iron  in  solution,  which  afterwards  crystallizes  in 
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rhombs  of  a green  colour,  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  These  crystals  when  exposed  to  a strong  heat  part 
with  their  sulphuric  acid,  and  peroxide  of  iron  remains,  known 
by  the  name  of  Calcothar.  See  Oxidum  Ferri  Rubrum.  P. 

Medicinally  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  tonic  and  astringent,  and  in  a 
large  dose  emetic.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.j  to  gr.v  with 
bitters,  &c.  in  debility,  and  relaxation,  and  also  as  a vermifuge. 
M.  Marc  says  it  is  febrifuge.  See  Sulph.  Ferr.  Exsiccat.  E. 

It  is  used  extensively  to  adulterate  beer,  to  which  it  gives  a fine 
frothy  heading.  When  not  in  great  quantity,  however,  it  must 
be  rather  wholesome  than  otherwise.  It  is  also  used  exten- 
sively in  dyeing,  making  of  ink,  &c. 

Incompatible  with  the  alkalies,  the  earths,  and  their  carbonates 
with  the  borate  of  soda,  the  acetates  of  ammonia  and  lead,  the 
muriates  of  barytes  and  ammonia,  the  nitrates  of  potass  and 
silver,  the  tartrates  of  potass  and  soda ; and  with  soap.  It  is 
also  decomposed  by  astringent  vegetable  substances,  and  a tanno- 
gallate  of  iron  is  formed,  but  it  retains  in  that  case  most  of  its 
properties. 

Ferrum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Iron,  or  Iron  Filings.  Ramenta  vel  Scobs.  It 
is  necessary  to  be  careful  to  have  the  filings  of  soft  iron,  and 
not  intermixed  with  steel.  They  are  tonic  and  stimulant  if 
taken  in  substance,  and  when  they  meet  with  an  acid  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  otherwise  they  are  probably  inert.  It  is 
better  therefore  to  prescribe  some  of  the  other  preparations  of 
iron.  Dose  gr.v  to  5j  of  the  filings  in  form  of  pill,  or  electuary. 
At  present  they  are  chiefly  used  for  the  following  preparations. 

Ferrum  Ammoniatum.  L.  Ammoniated  Iron,  or  Martial  Flowers. 
Ferrum  ammoniac  ale.  O.  Murias  ammonias  et  ferri.  E.  D.  P. 
lake  tbj  each  of  subcarbonate  of  iron,  muriatic  acid,  and  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  pour  the  acid  upon  the  subcarbonate,  and  let 
it  stand  till  the  effervescence  ceases,  filter  through  paper,  and 
evaporate  to  dryness,  mix  the  residuum  with  the  muriate  of 
ammonia,  sublime  them  immediately  by  a strong  fire,  and 
powder  the  sublimate.  It  is  of  a yellow  orange  colour,  and  has 
a styptic  taste. 

Decomposition.  The  subcarbonate  of  iron  decomposes  the  muriate 
of  ammonia  by  means  of  the  heat,  the  carbonic  acid  partly  passes 
off,  and  partly  unites  with  the  ammonia,  while  the  portion 
disengaged  of  the  muriatic  acid  unites  with  the  iron,  and  there 
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remains  a mixture  of  submuriate  of  iron,  submuriate  of  am- 
monia, and  subcarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Medicinally  it  is,  like  the  other  preparations  of  iron,  a diffusible 
tonic  and  aperient,  in  doses  of  gr.iij  to  3j  in  form  of  pill  for 
relaxed  habits,  but  being  uncertain  in  strength  is  not  often 
prescribed. 

Incompatible  with  tannin,  and  vegetables  containing  it,  with  potass, 
soda,  magnesia,  lime,  and  their  carbonates. 

Adulterated  with  an  impure  preparation,  but  the  fraud  may  be 
known  by  the  dulness  of  the  colour. 

Ferrum  Tartarizatum.  L.  Tartarized  Iron.  Tartras  poiassce  et 
Jerri . E.  P.  Tartarum  Jerri.  D.  Tinctura  martis  tartarisata. 
O.  Take  Ibj  of  iron,  ibij  of  supertartrate  of  potass  in  powder, 
Ov  or  q.  s.  of  distilled  water.  Triturate  the  iron  and  the  super- 
tartrate of  potass  together,  expose  them  to  the  air  with  a pint 
of  water  for  20  days  in  a shallow  glass  vessel,  stirring  them 
daily,  and  adding  distilled  water  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
them  always  moist ; boil  in  four  parts  of  the  water  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  filter,  and  evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  in  a water- 
bath  to  dryness,  reduce  the  residuum  to  powder,  and  keep  it  in 
a well-stopped  phial.  It  is  a greenish  brown  powder,  with  no 
smell,  and  little  taste. 

Decomposition . The  air  and  the  water  supply  their  oxygen  to  the 
iron,  while  the  oxide  thus  formed  combines  with  the  super- 
abundant acid  of  the  supertartrate  of  potass,  and  the  mass  con- 
sists of  metallic  iron,  oxide  of  iron,  with  tartrate  of  iron  and 
potass ; or  when  very  carefully  prepared  it  is  a double  salt  con- 
sisting of  pertartrate  of  iron,  and  of  potass.  The  moist  mass  is 
the  best  preparation  for  evaporating  to  dryness,  partially  decom- 
pose it. 

Medicinally , it  is  seldom  prescribed,  but  may  be  added  to  other 
chalybeates.  The  dose  is  gr.x  to  ^ss  in  solution  or  in  bolus 
with  bitters  and  aromatics. 

Incompatible  with  strong  acids,  and  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their 
carbonates,  but  not  ammonia,  the  sulphuret  of  potass,  and  infu- 
sion of  galls,  oak  bark,  and  all  astringent  vegetables,  which  form 
a tanno-gallate  of  iron,  of  similar  properties  however  to  the 
genuine  preparation. 
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Impaired  by  tartrate  of  lime,  which  is  frequently  mixed  with  the 
supertartrate  of  potass  used  in  the  preparation. 

Ferrum  Vitriolatum.  O.  See  Ferri  Sulphas.  L. 

Ferula.  See  Assafcetida. 

Ficus.  See  Caric^e. 

Filicis  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Male  Fern  Root.  Aspidium  Jilix  mas , 
Polypody,  or  Poly  podium.  O.  It  has  hut  little  smell,  and  a 
mucilaginous,  bitter,  and  austere  taste.  It  is  astringent  and 
vermifuge  in  doses  of  ^ij  to  5iij,  joined  with  calomel  and  jalap 
for  tape  worm,  and  lumbrici. 

Incompatible  with  iron  and  its  salts,  as  it  contains  both  tannin 
and  gallic  acid. 

Flake  Manna.  See  Manna. 

Flake  White.  A pigment  consisting  of  subcarbonate,  or  white  ox- 
ide of  lead,  prepared  by  hanging  sheets  of  lead  over  evaporating 
vinegar,  the  vessel  containing  the  vinegar  being  placed  in  a 
steam  bath. 

F lash.  A preparation  sold  by  brewers’  druggists,  to  colour  brandy 
and  rum,  and  to  give  them  fictitious  strength.  It  is  prepared 
by  making  an  extract  of  cayenne  pepper,  or  capsicum,  and  adding 
to  it  burnt  sugar. 

Flax.  See  Linum. 

Fly- water  may  be  prepared  with  white  arsenic,  king’s  yellow,  or- 
piment,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  but  these  being  all  very  poisonous 
are  not  safe  to  be  left  in  apartments  where  children  have  access. 

Flores.  Flowers.  A term  formerly  applied  to  light  powders, 
such  as  flower  of  brimstone,  but  now  disused. 

Flour  op  Mustard.  Manufactured  chiefly  at  Durham,  by  drying 
the  seeds  of  mustard,  powdering,  and  sifting  them. 

Adulterated  with  bean  flour  and  common  salt,  the  yellow  colour 
being  given  by  turmeric,  and  the  piquancy  by  cayenne  pepper. 

Flowers  of  Benjamin.  See  Acidum  Benzoicum. 

Flowers  of  Brimstone,  or  Sulphur.  See  Sulphur  Sublima- 

TUM. 

Flowers  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Oxidum. 

Flux,  in  the  arts,  a composition  to  assist  the  fusion  of  metals,  usually 
made  with  borax,  tartar,  nitre,  sal  ammoniac,  common  salt,  glass, 
&c.  in  varying  proportions. 
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Black  Flux  consists  of  white  flux  detonated  by  means  of  kindled 
charcoal  in  a mortar  slightly  covered,  when  the  smoke  unites 
with  the  alkalised  nitre  and  the  tartar,  rendering  it  black. 

Cornish  Reducing  Flux.  Mix  well  together  3X  of  tartar,  ^iijss  of 
nitre,  and  ^iij  and  53  of  borax. 

Cornish  Refining  Flux.  Deflagrate,  and  then  powder,  two  parts  of 
nitre  and  one  part  of  tartar. 

White  Flux . One  part  of  nitre  and  two  parts  of  tartar,  well  mixed 
together. 

Fceniculi  Semina.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Fennel  Seeds.  The  seeds  of  Ane - 
thum  fcenicidum.  Carminative  and  aromatic  in  doses  of  3j  to 
bruised,  in  dyspepsia  and  flatulence,  but  not  better  than  dill  and 
carraway. 

Ford’s  Balsam  of  Horehound  is  a cough  nostrum,  of  which  opium 
is  the  basis,  being  composed  of  equal  parts  of  horehound  and 
liquorice-root  infused  in  water,  strained,  and  a double  portion  of 
spirit  added  to  nine  pints,  to  wThich  liquor  add  ^vij  of  pure  opium, 
of  dried  squills,  5yj  of  benzoin,  5ix  of  camphor,  ^viij  of  anise- 
seed,  ibj-|  of  honey ; digest  and  strain. 

Ford’s  Laudanum.  See  Vinum  Opii.  L. 

Forge  Water.  The  water  used  by  blacksmiths  to  cool  their  iron 
in.  When  taken  clear  in  the  morning  from  the  trough,  and 
used  as  a gargle  in  aphthse,  it  is  frequently  useful.  Dr.  Paris 
detected  sulphate  of  iron  in  it. 

Fraxinella.  P.  Dictamnus  albus.  The  fresh  root  is  bitterish  and 
acrid,  tonic,  aromatic,  and  vermifuge,  in  doses  of  3j  to  3ijss  of 
the  tincture  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Fothergill’s  Pills.  A purgative  nostrum,  made  with  equal  pro- 
portions of  aloes,  scammony,  colocynth,  oxide  of  antimony,  and 
aromatic  essences. 

Frangipan.  An  extract  of  milk,  for  preparing  artificial  milk,  and 
made  by  evaporating  skimmed  milk  to  dryness. 

Freeman  s Bathing  Spirits.  The  Compound  Liniment  of  Soap. 
See  Liniment  Sap.  Comp.,  coloured  with  Daffy’s  Elixir. 

Frankincense.  See  Resina.  L. 

French  Red  or  Rouge,  for  the  toilette.  Take  of  genuine  car- 
mine, light  in  weight,  and  strong  in  colour,  mix  it  with  very 
finely  sifted  starch  powder,  according  to  the  shade  required,  and 
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tempering  the  colour  by  the  eye,  which  will  be  assisted  by  laying 
it  on  sheets  of  black  paper. 

Friar’s  Balsam.  See  Tinctura  Benzoini  Comp.  L. 

Fucus.  L.  Bladder.  Sea  Weed.  Fucus  vesiculosus.  Is  internally 
deobstruant  in  bronchocele,  and  externally  is  used  in  cataplasms. 

Fucus  Helminthocorton.  P.  Corsican  Moss.  Is  said  to  be  vermi- 
fuge and  purgative  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  5ij  or  more  of  the  powder, 
and  in  infusion  5j  to  to  Oj  of  water.  It  is  also  given  inter- 
nally in  cases  of  scirrhous  and  strumous  tumours.  It  is  perhaps 
best  given  in  form  of  jelly,  with  isinglass  and  wine. 

Fumaria.  P.  Fumitory.  The  infusion  or  expressed  juice  of  the 
Fumaria  officinalis  et  butbosus , is  an  excellent  bitter  and 
deobstruant,  in  disorders  of  the  biliary  and  digestive  organs. 
Dose  of  the  juice  ^ij  twice  a day,  or  a tea-cupful  of  the  infusion. 

Fumigating  Pastiles  are  prepared  with  various  odoriferous  sub- 
stances, of  which  benzoin  is  commonly  the  chief,  e.  g.  Take 
5j  of  benzoin,  5ss  each  of  nitrate  of  potass  and  cascarilla,  3vj  of 
charcoal,  gr.x  each  of  oil  of  cloves  and  nutmeg,  3j  of  gum  myrrh, 
and  q.  s.  of  gum  tragacanth,  to  form  a paste,  which  is  to  be  dried. 
See  Pastilles. 

Fumigation  is  performed  by  procuring  penetrating  vapours  from 
chemical  mixtures  for  the  purposes  of  disinfection.  This  effect 
is  very  doubtful.  The  following  are  the  chief  mixtures  employed 
in  fumigation: 

Take  sugar,  coffee,  benzoin,  amber,  cascarilla,  yellow  sanders, 
juniper-berries,  & c.  q.  s.;  throw  upon  a red  hot  iron  plate  or  ig- 
nited charcoal,  to  remove  or  neutralize  foetid  vapours.  P. 

Or,  Take  56  parts  of  muriate  of  soda,  one  part  of  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, 32  parts  of  water,  mix  in  a glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  and 
add  32  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  at  66°.  The  chamber  ought  to  be 
closely  shut  up,  and  nobody  should  remain  in  it.  P.  (Guyton 
Morveau.) 

Or,  Take  64  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  at  66°  and  32  parts  of  pure 
water,  with  64  parts  of  nitrate  of  potass  in  powder,  mix  the  acid 
with  the  water  in  a glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  and  when  the 
effervescense  has  ceased,  place  it  on  hot  sand  or  ashes,  and  when 
the  mixture  is  moderately  hot,  add  the  nitrate  of  potass  by  little 
and  little.  This  can  be  safely  done  in  inhabited  apartments. 
(Smith.) 
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Fused  Potass.  See  Potassa  Fusa.  L. 

Fustic,  a dye  stuff,  procured  from  the  fruit  of  the  Morus  xanthoxy - 
lum , or  dyers  mulberry. 

G. 

Galanga.  P.  Galangale.  Maranta  galanga.  An  aromatic  and  acrid 
bitter  root,  hot,  stimulant,  and  also  errhine.  It  is  given  in 
dyspepsia,  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  gr.xv  of  the  powder,  or  5SS  to  5U 
of  the  tincture.  It  is  also  chewed  in  paralysis  of  the  tongue. 

Galbani  Gummi  Resina.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Galbanum,  or  Gum  Gal- 
banum.  Is  procured  from  the  Bubon  galbanum , a native  of  the 
Cape.  It  is  foetid,  bitter,  acrid,  and  internally  it  is  like  assafoetida, 
antispasmodic  and  expectorant  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  5j  in  form  of 
pill  or  emulsion ; but  is  seldom  prescribed  except  externally  in 
the  form  of  plaster,  being  discutient  and  suppurative. 

Adulterated,  like  most  of  the  gum  resins,  with  various  cheap  sub- 
stances. The  genuine  ought  to  be  in  form  of  tears,  or  masses  of 
a reddish  or  yellowish  brown  colour,  specific  gravity  ^1*2 12,  and 
should  dissolve  wholly  in  a mixture  of  two  parts  of  rectified 
spirits  and  one  part  of  water. 

Galega.  P.  Goat’s  Rue.  A mucilaginous  and  feebly  aromatic  bitter 
little  used. 

GALLiE.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Galls.  Produced  from  the  Qiiercus  infectoria , 
by  the  grub  of  the  Diploplesis  gallce,  or  Cynips  quercifolia. 
The  best  galls  are  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna.  Galls  have  no 
smell,  but  a strong  astringent  and  austere  taste,  and  are  power- 
fully astringent  and  tonic  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  9j  twice,  or  oftener, 
in  the  day,  for  internal  haemorrhage  and  diarrhoea ; or  externally 
in  gargles,  injections,  or  ointments,  such  as  that  applied  for 
piles. 

Incompatible  with  the  sulphate  and  other  salts,  of  iron,  the  acetate 
of  lead,  sulphates  of  copper  and  zinc,  nitrates  of  silver  and  mer- 
cury, oxy muriate  of  mercury,  tartarized  antimony,  subcarbonate 
of  potass,  lime-water,  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  solution  of 
isinglass  and  other  animal  jellies,  and  with  the  mineral  acids. 

Good  Galls  are  small,  heavy,  and  bluish  grey,  or  olive  colour.  The 
inferior  sort  are  larger,  light,  incline  to  white  or  red,  and  if  ex- 
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amined  narrowly,  it  will  be  found  that  the  grub  has  eaten  its 
way  out,  by  a minute  perforation,  which  always  deteriorates 
their  quality,  and  renders  them  hollow  and  powdery  when 
broken. 

Gameogia.  Gamboge.  See  Cambogia.  L. 

Gargarisma.  Gargle.  A preparation  used  for  rinsing  the  fauces 
and  throat,  in  various  disorders  of  these  parts. 

Gargarisma  Acidi  Muriatici.  Muriatic  Acid  Gargle.  Take20drops 
of  muriatic  acid,  of  honey  of  roses,  5W  of  barley-water,  or  in- 

fusion of  linseed ; mix,  and  use  in  aphthae  and  ulcerated  inflam- 
mation of  the  throat,  taking  care  that  the  acid  do  not  injure 
the  teeth. 

Gargarisma  ^Eruginis.  Verdigrise  Gargle.  Take  5ij  of  verdigrise 
liniment,  3 j of  honey  of  roses,  ^vj  of  infusion  of  linseed ; mix, 
and  employ  for  foul  ulcers  of  the  throat  and  tonsils.  It  is  not  a 
very  safe  medicament. 

Gargarisma  Aluminis.  Alum  Gargle.  Take  of  alum,  ^xij  of 
decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  ^jss  of  honey  of  roses ; mix,  and  use 
for  relaxations  of  the  uvula  and  fauces,  and  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  tonsils. 

Gargarisma  Boracis  Sodje.  Borax  Gargle.  Take  5ij  of  borate  of 
soda,  3vij  of  rose-water,  §j  of  honey  of  roses ; mix,  and  use  in  the 
aphthae  of  children  as  a detergent.  The  syrup  of  mulberries  is 
more  pleasant  than  the  honey  of  roses,  and  equally  good. 

Gargarisma  Capsici.  Capsicum  Gargle.  Take  5j  of  powdered 
capsicum,  3j  of  common  salt,  ^iv  of  vinegar,  31V  of  boiling  water; 
strain,  and  use  in  scarlatina,  &c. 

Gargaris3IA  Lini.  Linseed  Gargle.  Take  ^xiv  of  infusion  of 
linseed,  ^ij  of  honey  of  roses,  5jss  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid ; mix, 
and  use  as  a mild  astringent. 

Gargarisma  Myrriize.  Myrrh  Gargle.  Take  ^vijss  of  infusion  of 
roses,  3-ss  of  tincture  of  myrrh  ; mix,  and  use  as  a mild  astringent 
and  detergent. 

Gargarisma  Oxymuriatis  Hydrargyri.  Gargle  of  the  Oxymu- 
riate  of  Mercury.  Take  gr.iij  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  Oj  of 
distilled  water ; mix,  and  use  in  venereal  sore  throat. 

Gargarisma  Potass^e  Nitratis.  Nitre  Gargle.  Take  Oj  of  barley- 
water,  5yj  of  nitrate  of  potass,  §ij  of  oxymel ; mix,  and  use  as  a 
cooling  application  in  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  fauces. 
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Gargarisma  Quercus.  Oak  Bark  Gargle.  Take  5ij  of  oak  bark 
in  fine  powder,  gr.x  of  alum,  30  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  ^vj  of 
boiling  water ; mix,  strain,  and  use  in  relaxations  of  the  uvula 
and  fauces. 

Gargarisma  RostE.  Rose  Gargle.  Take  §iv  of  infusion  of  roses,  3j 
of  honey  of  roses,  or  syrup  of  mulberries ; mix,  and  use  as  a mild 
astringent. 

Gargles.  See  the  preceding  12  articles. 

Garlic.  See  Alii  Radix. 

Garlic  Vinegar.  Peel  and  chop  ^ij  of  garlic,  pour  on  this  a quart 
of  good  white  wine  vinegar,  digest  in  a close  vessel  for  seven 
days,  shaking  it  every  day ; decant  off  and  bottle  up.  A very 
few  drops  to  flavour  soup,  to  make  mustard,  &c.  See  Essence 
of  Eshallots. 

Gascoigne’s  Powder.  See  Pulvis  Cret^e  Compositus. 

Gelatine.  Preparations  made  with  almonds,  hartshorn,  quinces, 
Iceland  moss,  &c.  See  Jelly. 

Gelatine.  An  animal  product,  without  smell,  soluble  in  hot  water, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol : it  is  also  soluble  in  acids 
and  alkalies,  and  unites  with  tannin. 

Genista.  Petty  Broom.  Genista  tinctoria.  Has  lately  been  given  in 
decoction,  after  cauterising  the  sublingual  pustules  in  hydropho- 
bia. Its  effects  are  very  doubtful. 

Gentians  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Gentian  Root.  Gentiana  lutea.  It 
is  intensely  bitter,  has  little  smell,  and  is  tonic  and  stomachic,  in 
doses  of  gr.x  to  3ij  of  the  powder,  in  atonic  and  dyspeptic  affec- 
tions, and  in  gout,  jaundice,  &c.  It  is  more  commonly  exhibited 
in  infusion  and  tincture. 

Gentianine.  New.  Also  called  Gentia,  and  Gentiania.  Is  a chemical  al- 
kaline principle  found  in  gentian-root.  Digest  powdered  gentian  in 
cold  ether  for  48  hours,  filter,  expose  to  heat  in  an  open  vessel  to 
concentrate  the  liquor,  which  will  deposite  yellow  crystals  on 
cooling.  To  these  crystals  add  alcohol  till  it  ceases  to  be  coloured, 
evaporate  again  to  dryness,  re-dissolve  in  proof  spirit,  filter, 
again  evaporate  to  dryness ; re-dissolve  in  distilled  water,  add  a 
little  pure  magnesia,  boil,  filter,  digest  the  sediment  in  ether, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness.  The  gentianine  thus  obtained  is 
yellow,  very  bitter,  aromatic,  and  inodorous.  The  dose  is  gr.ij 
to  gr.iv  twice  or  thrice  a day  as  a tonic. 
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Incompatible  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  in  a less 
degree  with  all  acids,  which  weaken  its  colour. 

GeoffrjEA  Inermis.  E.  D.  Cabbage  Tree  Bark.  It  has  a disagree- 
able smell,  and  a sweet  mucilaginous  taste,  and  is  a drastic 
purgative  and  emetic,  as  well  as  a narcotic.  It  is  given  in  doses 
of  3j  to  3ij  of  the  powder,  as  a powerful  vermifuge  in  cases  of 
ascarides  and  lumbrici ; but  nothing  cold  must  be  drunk  during 
its  operation.  It  is  most  commonly  given  in  infusion  or  decoction. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses.  See  Decoct.  Geoffr.  Inerm. 

Geranium.  Cranes-bill.  Some  of  the  species  are  given  in  dropsy, 
but  little  is  properly  known  of  the  effects. 

Germander.  See  Chamgedrys. 

German  Paste  is  prepared  by  beating  together  ibij  of  pease  flour, 
ibj  of  blanched  sweet  almonds,  ^iij  of  fresh  butter,  and  adding 
the  yolks  of  two  fresh  eggs,  and  a little  honey  and  saffron  ; then 
heat  the  mass  gently,  and  pass  it  through  a sieve,  to  form  it  into 
grains.  If  properly  made,  it  will  keep  good  for  half  a year. 

Geum  Urbanum  : Radix.  D.  Avens  Root.  An  indigenous  herb, 
which  has  a styptic  bitter  taste,  and  is  tonic  and  febrifuge,  being 
sometimes  substituted  for  Peruvian  bark,  in  intermittents  and 
atonic  affections,  in  doses  of  ^ss  to  5j  of  the  powder  every  six 
hours,  or  in  form  of  decoction  or  tincture. 

Ginger.  See  Zinglberis  Radix.  L. 

Ginger  Beer  is  prepared  by  adding  to  a gallon  of  soft  water  ibij  of 
refined  lump  sugar,  two  lemons  sliced,  ^ij  of  powdered  ginger, 
and  a dessert-spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar ; simmer  over  a slow 
fire  for  half  an  hour,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; add  a table-spoonful 
of  yeast,  ferment  in  the  usual  way,  and  bottle. 

Ginger  Drops  and  Lozenges.  See  Drops,  and  Lozenges. 

Ginger  WiNe.  Take  15  gallons  of  water,  add  to  it  ib56  of  raw 
sugar,  boil  half  an  hour  and  skim.  Bruise  ibj  of  good  Jamaica 
ginger,  pare  and  cut  three  dozen  lemons,  and  when  the  syrup  has 
boiled  enough,  pour  it  upon  the  ginger  and  lemons,  and  let  the 
whole  stand  till  about  milk-warm,  or  less,  then  squeeze  them 
out,  and  put  into  a tub,  with  a little  yeast ; work  three  days,  put 
into  a cask,  with  a little  isinglass  to  fine  it,  and  let  it  stand 
three  months,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Ginseng.  P.  Ginseng  Root.  Panax  quinquefolium.  An  aromatic 
stimulant  and  tonic,  in  doses  of  3j  to  5j  of  the  powder,  or  in 
infusion.  Supposed  to  be  aphrodisiac. 
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Glass  of  Antimony.  See  Antimonxi  Oxydum. 

Glechoma  Hederacea.  Ground  Ivy,  or  Ale  Hoof.  An  aromatic 
native  plant,  supposed  to  possess  sedative  properties ; and  the  ex- 
pressed juice  and  the  extract  have  been  given  in  mania,  &c.  Its 
powers  are  very  doubtful. 

Glue  is  a'hard  preparation  of  gelatine,  used  to  cement  wood,  &c.  It 
is  prepared  by  steeping  in  lime-water,  and  then  boiling  down  the 
skins,  or  scraps  of  skins,  hones,  and  offal  of  animals,  into  a jelly, 
skimming  off  the  impurities,  adding  a portion  of  alum,  and  dry- 
ing it,  when  cold,  upon  nets.  Fish  glue  is  prepared,  in  a similar 
manner,  from  the  skins,  &c.  of  fish. 

Gluten  is  a vegetable  principle  contained  in  considerable  quantity 
in  wheat.  M.  Tadei  has  discovered  that  it  is  an  antidote  to 
corrosive  sublimate,  or  oxymuriate  of  mercury. 

Glycine.  An  earth  first  discovered  in  analysing  beryl.  It  forms 
salts  with  the  acids,  such  as  sulphate  of  glycine. 

Glycyrrhiz^  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Liquorice  Root,  or  Stick 
Liquorice.  It  has  a sweetish  mucilaginous  taste,  but  little  smell, 
and  is  used  as  a demulcent  in  catarrh,  combined  with  other 
mucilaginous  medicaments ; but  chiefly  in  making  the  extract, 
and  in  making  medical  compounds,  and  covering  the  taste  of 
bitters. 

Adulterated  in  the  powdered  form  with  bean  flour,  or  with  guaiac 
powder,  both  of  which  render  it  paler  than  the  genuine,  which 
is  yellowish  brown. 

Godbold’s  Vegetable  Balsam.  A nostrum  composed  of  oxymel, 
with  some  colouring  matter  and  perfume  to  disguise  it.  The 
specification  of  Godbold’s  patent,  however,  directs  separate 
syrups  to  be  made  of  42  different  herbs,  many  of  them  poisonous, 
and  then  to  be  mixed  with  four  different  gums,  vinegar,  oil  of 
cinnamon,  &c.  and  kept  three  years  before  it  is  administered  ! ! ! 

Godfrey’s  Cordial.  A popular  and  dangerous  nostrum,  the  basis 
of  which  is  opium.  Infuse  gix  of  sassafras,  ^ j each  of  carraway, 
coriander,  and  anise-seeds,  in  Ovj  of  water,  simmer  till  reduced 
to  Oiv,  add  ifevj  of  treacle,  or  coarse  sugar,  and  boil  for  a few 
minutes.  When  cold,  add  ^iij  of  tincture  of  opium,  or  laudanum. 

Godfrey’s  Smelling  Salts.  A nostrum  prepared  by  resubliming 
subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  with  subcarbonate  of  potass  and  alcohol, 
which  forms  carbonate  of  ammonia,  of  a very  pungent  odour. 
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Golden  Drops.  See  Delamotte. 

Golden  Ointment.  See  Singleton  and  Unguent.  Hydr.  Nitr. 
Oxyd.  L. 

Golden  Spirits  of  Scurvy  Grass.  A nostrum  composed  of  the 
compound  spirit  of  horse-radish,  with  a portion  of  gamboge  dis- 
solved in  it. 

Gooseberry  Wine.  To  12  gallons  of  soft  water  put  eight  gallons 
of  white  gooseberries  well  bruised,  steep  48  hours,  press,  and 
add  lb  25  of  raw  sugar ; then  put  in  a cask,  and  let  it  work  for 
three  days,  add  half  a gallon  of  brandy,  a pint  of  fine  mustard- 
seed,  and  let  it  stand  for  six  months. 

Goose  Grease.  Adeps  anseris.  Was  used  in  former  times  as  an 
emollient  in  enemas,  &c.  and  also  as  a mild  emetic ; but  is  never 
prescribed  at  present. 

Gout  Cordial  is  prepared  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  rhu- 
barb and  senna ; or  by  digesting  ^ij  each  of  rhubarb,  senna, 
coriander  and  fennel-seeds,  and  cochineal,  with  jjj  each  of  saffron 
and  liquorice-root,  and  ibij  of  raisins,  in  two  gallons  of  proof 
spirit.  Let  the  mixture  stand  seven  days,  and  strain. 

Gout  Specifics.  See  Reynolds,  Want,  Wilson,  &c. 

Goulard’s  Extract  of  Lead.  See  Liquor  Plumbi  Acetatis. 

Gowland’s  Lotion.  A nostrum  prepared  by  making  an  emulsion 
with  §j  of  the  kernels  of  bitter  almonds,  51]  of  sugar,  Oij  of  dis- 
tilled water,  triturated  and  strained.  Add  3ij  of  oxymuriate  of 
mercury  well  triturated,  with  5ij  of  rectified  spirit.  Used  as  a 
wash  for  pimples,  &c.  but  is  far  from  safe. 

Grains  of  Paradise.  The  seeds  of  the  Amomurn  grana  Paradisi, 
which  are  hot,  spicy,  and  aromatic.  They  are  seldom  used  in 
medicine,  but  are  extensively  employed  to  conceal  adulterations, 
by  giving  false  strength  to  spirits,  wine,  beer,  and  vinegar. 

Gran ati  Cortex  et  Flores.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Bark  and  Flowers  of 
the  Pomegranate.  Punica  granatum.  The  seeds  and  juice  are 
also  used.  All  the  parts  are  bitter  and  powerfully  astringent, 
and  are  employed  in  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  and  worms,  and 
in  form  of  injection  in  leucorrhoea,  &c.  The  dose  is  5ss  to  of 
the  powder,  and  5SS  to  ^j  of  the  decoction.  It  is  also  given  in 
form  of  syrup. 

Incompatible  with  sulphate  of  iron,  with  which  it  strikes  a perma- 
nent blue  colour. 
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Gratiol^e  Officinalis  Herba.  E.  D.  P.  Hedge  Hyssop.  A native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  of  a strong,  hitter,  nauseous  taste,  but 
with  little  smell.  It  is  purgative,  diuretic,  and  occasionally 
emetic,  and  is  given  as  a vermifuge,  and  as  a hydragogue  in  dropsy, 
in  doses  of  gr.x  every  hour,  till  the  desired  intention  is  fulfilled. 
It  has  also  been  given  with  some  effect  in  asthma. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  hypercatharsis,  vomiting, 
retching,  great  thirst,  convulsions,  and  death.  It  is  best  treated 
with  demulcents  and  sedatives. 

It  is  a mistake  that  gratiola  forms  the  basis  of  the  Eau  Medicinale. 

Grecian  Water  is  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  disguised,  for  the 
purpose  of  dyeing  the  hair  black.  The  hair  so  dyed,  soon  becomes 
purple  on  exposure  to  the  light. 

Greenough’s  Tincture  for  the  Teeth.  Take  ^ij  of  bitter  almonds,  ^ss 
each  of  Brazil-wood  and  cassia  berries,  5ij  of  Florentine  iris-root, 
5j  each  of  super-oxalate  of  potass,  alum,  and  cochineal,  ^ss  of 
spirit  of  horse-radish,  and  Oij  of  spirits  of  wine.  Digest  for 
seven  days,  and  strain. 

Green’s  Drops  are  prepared  by  making  a solution  of  oxymuriate  of 
mercury  in  a vegetable  tincture,  in  order  to  avoid  detection. 

Greens  Tooth  Powder.  Take^j  each  of  dried  sage-leaves,  crust  of 
bread,  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  5j  each  of  nutmeg  and  cloves 
powdered ; triturate  and  mix  in  a mortar. 

Green  Vitriol,  or  Copperas.  See  Ferrx  Sulphas. 

Grey  Lotion  is  prepared  by  adding  variable  proportions,  according 
to  the  case,  of  submuriate  of  mercury  to  lime-water.  Used  for 
soothing  irritable  sores. 

Grindle’s  Cough  Drops  are  a tincture  of  opium,  prepared  with 
rectified  spirit.  A very  unsafe  nostrum. 

Grits,  or  Groats.  The  decorticated  seeds  of  Oats.  Avena  sativa.  Used 
in  making  gruel.  See  Avena. 

Guestonian  Embrocation.  Take  ^jss  each  of  olive  oil  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  §iij  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid ; mix,  and  apply  to  the 
surface  of  rheumatic  joints,  &c. 

Gromwell.  P.  A native  plant.  JLithospermum  officinale.  The  seeds 
of  which  were  formerly  prescribed  in  calculous  complaints,  but 
are  now  disused. 

Grosvenor’s  Tooth  Powder.  A nostrum  prepared  by  mixing  ifeiij 
each  of  calcined  oyster-shells  and  rose  pink,  jfess  of  Florentine 
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iris-root  in  powder,  and  25  drops  of  oil  of  rhodium  ; and  after 
pulverizing  it  very  finely,  pass  it  through  a sieve. 

Groundsel.  A common  native  plant,  Senecio  vulgaris,  the  infusion 
of  which  is  purgative,  or  emetic,  according  to  its  strength.  Dr. 
Good  says  it  is  useful  in  sick  stomach.  Externally  in  cataplasms. 

Guaiaci  Resina  et  Lignum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Guaiac  Resin  and  Wood, 
from  the  Guaiacum  officinale,  which  are  both  favourite  prescrip- 
tions with  many. 

The  wood  has  a warm,  bitter,  acrid  taste,  and  is  fragrant  when  ex- 
posed to  heat.  The  decoction  was  long  esteemed  a specific  in 
syphilis,  but  has  lost  its  reputation. 

The  resin  is  considerably  different  from  other  resins,  as  it  becomes 
green  on  exposure  to  light,  and  colourless  when  exposed  to  heat. 
It  has  similar  properties  to  the  wood,  but  all  of  them  proportion- 
ally stronger. 

Medicinally  it  is  diaphoretic  and  alterative,  and  prescribed  in  chro- 
nic rheumatism,  cutaneous  disorders,  and  syphilitic  pains  and 
eruptions,  in  doses  of  gr.v  to  3j  in  pill,  bolus,  or  emulsion,  with 
gum  arabic  mucilage  or  yolk  of  eggs.  When  it  is  given  in  doses 
of  3j  to  3ij  it  is  aperient. 

Incompatible  with  the  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric  acids,  and 
with  alkalies  and  their  carbonates. 

Adulterated  with  manchineel  gum,  which  may  be  detected  by  dis- 
solving some  of  the  suspected  gum  in  proof  spirit,  adding  a few 
drops  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  and  diluting  it  with  water,  when 
the  guaiac  will  be  precipitated,  and  the  manchineel  will  float. 
When  it  is  adulterated  with  common  resin,  the  fraud  will  be 
discovered  by  the  smell  emitted  when  it  is  burning. 

Gummi  Acacias  vel  Aiiabicum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Gum  Arabic.  Procured 
from  the  Acacia  vcra,  or  Mimosa  Nilotica.  It  is,  when  pure, 
nearly  colourless,  or  lemon  yellow,  semi-transparent,  has  no  smell, 
but  an  insipid  mucilaginous  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
vinegar,  but  not  in  alcohol,  ether,  or  the  oils.  It  is  employed 
chiefly  in  preparing  mucilages,  but  is  sometimes  exhibited 
alone,  as  a demulcent  in  catarrh,  by  allowing  it  to  dissolve 
slowly  in  the  mouth. 

Incompatible  with  alcohol,  sulphuric  ether  and  its  compound  spirit, 
strong  acids,  ammonia,  lime-water,  and  hard  calcareous  waters, 
subacetate  of  lead,  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron,  and  nitrate  of 
mercury. 
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Adulterated  with  the  gums  of  the  cherry  and  plum-trees,  and  with 
gum  Senegal.  The  latter  is  clammy  and  tenacious,  and  this 
will  at  once  distinguish  it  from  the  genuine  gum  Arabic,  which 
is  dry  and  brittle.  The  cherry  or  plum-tree  gum  may  be  detected 
by  its  not  dissolving  in  pure  water  when  cold,  but  readily  at 
a boiling  heat  on  adding  a little  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid. 

Gum  Ammoniac.  See  Ammoniacum. 

Gum  Anglicum  is  prepared  by  forming  cakes  of  gum  arabic,  and  is 
in  this  state  wetted  and  rubbed  on  the  heads  and  manes  of  horses 
to  smooth  the  hair. 

Gum  Anime  or  Cancamy,  P.  is  procured  from  the  locust-tree, 
Hymcenea  courbaril,  and  is  aromatic  and  nervine  in  paralysis, 
&c.  It  is  used  to  adulterate  copal,  but  is  known  by  its  dissolving 
in  alcohol,  which  the  copal  does  not. 

Gum  Benjamin.  See  Benzoin  and  Acidum  Benzoicum. 

Gum  Du  agon.  See  Tragacanth  a. 

Gum  Guaiac.  See  Guaiaci  Resina. 

Gum  Paste  for  Comfits.  Soak  an  ounce  of  gum  tragacanth  in  half 
a pint  of  water,  stirring  it  frequently,  till  quite  dissolved,  which 
it  will  be  in  24  hours,  squeeze  it  through  a coarse  cloth  by  twist- 
ing, put  it  into  a mortar,  and  add  four  ounces  of  treble  refined 
sugar,  work  it  well  till  quite  white,  put  it  in  a glazed  earthen 
pan,  with  a wet  cloth  over  it ; when  wanted,  take  some  of  this 
paste,  work  and  knead  in  it  fine  sifted  sugar,  till  it  becomes  soft 
without  sticking  to  the  fingers.  When  scented  or  coloured,  the 
aromatic  or  colouring  materials  are  then  worked  in. 

Gum  Resins.  See  Assafgetida,  Euphorbium,  Galbanum,  &c. 

Gum  Sandarach,  or  Gum  Juniper,  is  used  in  powder,  to  prevent 
ink  from  spreading  on  parchment  or  bad  paper,  and  also  in 
making  varnishes. 

Gum  Senegal  is  an  inferior  sort  of  gum  arabic,  which  is  clammy 
and  tenacious  rather  than  dry  and  brittle.  * 

Gum  Storax.  See  Balsamum  Styracis. 

Gum  Tragacanth.  See  Tragacanth  a. 

Guttae,  Drops,  a name  given  to  medicines,  the  doses  of  which  are 
estimated  by  drops. 

Guttje  Angliue  Cepiialicab,  P.  English  Cephalic  Drops.  Take 
128  parts  of  the  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia  from  animal  oil  and 
liquid,  4 parts  of  oil  of  lavender,  16  parts  of  rectified  spirit ; 
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mix  and  distil  with  a gentle  heat  till  oil  appear  on  the  product. 
Dose  12  drops  to  5ss  in  nervous  affections. 

GuttjE  Abbatis  Rousseau.  See  Rousseau. 

Gypsum,  or  Paris  Plaster,  is  the  native  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is 
much  used  in  the  arts,  and  also  to  adulterate  flour,  it  being 
tasteless  and  not  gritty  in  the  mouth. 


H. 

HiEMATiTis,  Bloodstone,  was  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  an 
astringent,  but  it  has  long  been  disused,  and  justly. 

H^ematine.  New.  The  active  principle  of  logwood,  which  consists  of 
reddish  white  crystals,  brilliant  and  small,  possessing  an  acrid 
bitter  taste,  and  slightly  astringent. 

Incompatible  With  gelatine,  which  precipitates  it  from  its  solutions, 
and  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

HLematoxyli  Lignum.  L.  E.  D.  Logwood,  or  Campechy-wood, 
from  the  Hcematoxylon  Campechianum.  It  has  little  smell, 
tastes  somewhat  astringent,  and  is  tonic  in  doses  of  to  ^ij  of 
the  decoction  thrice  or  oftener  a day  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c. 
But  I think  its  astringent  property  is  extremely  doubtful.  It 
often  tinges  the  stools  red  or  purple. 

Incompatible  with  the  mineral  acids  and  the  acetic  acid,  with 
acetate  of  lead ; with  the  sulphate  of  alumine,  and  with  the 
sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and  tartarized  antimony. 

Hamburgh  Pickle.  Take  16  quarts  of  water,  Ifex  of  common 
salt,  3vj  of  saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  potass,  Ibss  of  brown  sugar ; 
boil  and  skim,  and  use  for  dipping  meat  in,  to  make  it  keep 
during  hot  weather.  After  three  weeks  boil  it  again  and  skim, 
adding  tbiij  more  salt  and  ^ij  more  saltpetre ; and  after  the  same 
time  boil  it  again,  and  it  will  keep  three  months. 

Hannay’s  Lotion,  or  Preventive  Wash,  which  was  once  ih  great 
repute,  was  simply  a dilute  solution  of  potassa'fusa. 

Hard  Soap.  See  Sapo  Durus. 

Hartshorn.  See  Cornua. 

Hatfield’s  Tincture  is  a nostrum  prepared  by  dissolving  $ij  each 
of  soap  and  gum  guaiacum  in  a pint  and  a half  of  alcohol. 

Haustus  is  medical  Latin  for  a draught ; see  many  examples  in 
Conspectus  of  Prescriptions * 
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Heading  for  Beer.  It  is  not  known  well  upon  what  principle, 
but  the  fact  is  certain,  that  sulphate  of  iron  ( copperas ) added 
to  beer  makes  it  carry  a head,  or  froth,  though  it  be  weak.  The 
stuff  sold  under  the  name  of  heading  consists  of  a mixture  of 
alum  and  sulphate  of  iron. 

EIedge  Hyssop.  See  Gratiola. 

Helenium.  L.  Elecampane,  the  root  of  the  Inula  helenium , 
which  is  a weak  bitterish  aromatic,  and  is  only  used  in  the 
composition  of  the  compound  confection  of  black  pepper,  or 
Ward’s  paste.  See  Inulin. 

Hellebore  {White).  See  Veratri  Radix. 

Hellebori  Fcetidi  Folia.  L.  D.  P.  Leaves  of  Foetid  Hellebore, 
or  Hellebor aster.  A drastic,  acrid  cathartic  and  emetic,  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  prescribed  as  a vermifuge  in  doses  of  gr.xv  to  3j 
of  the  powder,  or  in  decoction.  It  is  by  no  means  a safe  me- 
dicine. See  the  next  article. 

Hellebori  Nigri  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Root  of  Black  Hellebore, 
a bitter;  acrid,  drastic  cathartic,  hydragogue,  and  vermifuge. 
It  is  also  given  in  mania  and  melancholy,  in  doses  of  gr.ij  to  3j 
of  the  powder  twice  or  thrice  a day.  Also  in  infusion  and 
in  tincture ; but  is  now  very  rarely  used.  It  does  not  contain 
Veratrine,  which  see,  but  a peculiar  resin,  &c. 

Adulterated  with  other  roots,  and  seldom  to  be  had  genuine.  The 
darkest  specimens  are  the  best. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  hypercatharsis,  vomiting, 
retching,  vertigo,  syncope,  and  death.  The  vomiting  should  be 
promoted  by  tepid  barley-water,  or  milk  and  water ; and  if 
inflammation  appear,  bleeding,  &c.  will  be  requisite. 

Helleborus  Viridis.  P.  Green  Hellebore  is  more  acrid  and 
bitter  than  the  preceding,  as  is  the  Hellebore  of  the  Ancients, 
Helleborus  orientalis. 

Helminthocqrton.  See  Fucus. 

Hemet’s  Dentrifice.  Mix  §vj  of  cuttle-fish-bone  in  powder, 
Sj  of  supertartrate  of  potass,  and  5viij  of  Florentine  iris-root 
in  powder. 

Hemlock.  See  Conii  Folia. 

Henbane.  See  Hyoscyamus.  + 

Hepatic  Aloes.  See  Aloes. 

Herb  Snuff.  See  Pulvis  Asari  Compositus.  E.  D. 
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Hermodactylus.  O.  See  Colchici  Radix. 

Hibiscus.  See  Ambrette. 

Hiccory,  the  leaves,  hark,  and  rind  of  the  fruit,  strike  a yellow 
with  alum,  and  are  used  in  dyeing. 

Hiera  Picra,  vulgarly  Hiccory  Piccary.  See  Pulvis  Aloes  cum 
Canella. 

Hill’s  Essence  of  Bardana  is  a nostrum  which  contains  no 
hardana,  or  burdock,  but  is  simply  a tincture  of  guaiac. 

Hippocras  is  prepared  by  macerating  for  seven  days  six  pints  each 
of  Madeira  and  Canary  with  °f  cinnamon,  $ij  of  canella, 
and  5ss  each  of  cloves,  nutmeg,  mace,  ginger,  and  cardamoms. 
Strain,  and  add  Ibj^  of  refined  sugar. 

Hirudo  Medicinalis.  D.  The  Leech.  This  is  found  to  he  more 
useful  in  many  cases  in  extracting  blood  than  either  the  lancet 
or  the  cupping-glasses.  The  best  manner  of  making  leeches  sit 
is  to  let  them  previously  dry  themselves  by  crawling  over  a 
cotton  towel,  to  wash  the  part  clean  and  dry  it,  and  scratch  it 
so  as  to  draw  blood  with  the  point  of  a needle.  If  the  skin 
is  very  hot  they  will  not  bite ; nor  when  they  are  casting  their 
own  skins,  which  they  often  do. 

Hock,  or  Old  Hock,  a German  wine  much  esteemed,  which  is  pre- 
pared from  grapes  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  is  somewhat 
astringent. 

Hoffman’s  Anodyne  Liquor.  O.  See  Spiritus  jEther.  Sulph. 
Comp. 

Hogs’  Lard.  See  Adeps  Pr^eparata. 

Holly.  Ilex  aquifolium.  An  indigenous  tree,  the  hark  of  which 
when  soaked  for  some  days  in  water,  beat  into  a paste,  and 
washed  in  a stream  of  water,  produces  birdlime. 

Honey.  See  Mel. 

Honey  of  Borax.  See  Mel.  Boracis. 

Honey  Water.  Aqua  mellis.  Is  prepared  with  one  gallon  of  Cogniac 
brandy,  Ifej  each  of  virgin  honey  and  coriander-seeds,  ^jss  of 
cloves,  each  of  nutmegs,  gum  benjamin,  and  storax,  four 
vanilloes,  and  the  rind  of  three  large  lemons.  Digest  for 
two  days,  and  distil  with  a gentle  heat.  Add  to  every  gallon 
of  the  water  thus  procured,  a pint  and  a half  each  of  orange- 
flower-water  and  rose-water,  and  gr.v  each  of  musk  and  amher- 
grise.  Digest  again  for  three  days  in  a gentle  heat ; filter,  and 
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keep  in  a well  stopped  bottle.  Several  other  receipts  are  in  use, 
but  they  do  not  differ  much  from  this. 

Imitated  by  mixing  fragrant  essences,  colouring  them  with  saffron, 
and  thickening  them  with  honey. 

Hoop  Ointment,  in  Farriery.  Melt  together  equal  parts  of  tar 
and  tallow,  and  stir  till  cold.  Or,  equal  parts  of  pitch,  tar,  and 
hogs’  lard.  Applied  to  the  heels  when  dry  and  cracking. 

Hooper’s  Pills.  Take  ibjss  of  aloes,  §ij  of  myrrh,  Ibss  each  of 
carbonate  of  iron  and  of  sulphate  of  iron,  add  also  a little  ca- 
nella  bark  and  ivory  black.  Make  into  a mass,  and  divide  into 
four  grain  pills. 

Hops.  See  Humuli  Strobili.  L. 

Hordei  Semina.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Barley.  Hordeum  distichon.  H. 
Vulgar e.  P.  The  common  barley  is  manufactured  into  Pearl 
barley  by  an  apparatus  that  cuts  off  the  ends  of  the  grain,  and 
removes  its  external  rind.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  starch, 
but  contains  a little  gluten,  sugar,  and  extractive. 

Adulterated  with  wheat  prepared  in  imitation  of  pearl  barley, 
which  does  not  contain  so  much  gluten  as  wheat. 

Horde  ine.  New.  A chemical  principle,  discovered  by  Proust,  and 

supposed  to  be  different  from  starch,  but  the  difference,  if  any, 
is  very  slight.  It  is  found  in  barley. 

Horehound.  See  Marubium. 

Horehound  Candied  is  done  the  same  way  as  lemon-peel. 

Horse  Radish.  See  Armoracle  Radix. 

Horse  Radish  Powder.  Any  time  from  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember till  Christmas,  cut  horse-radish  roots  in  thinnish  slices, 
dry  it  very  gradually  in  a Dutch  oven,  so  as  not  to  evaporate 
the  flavour,  and  when  dry  enough,  powder  it,  and  keep  it 
closely  stopped  in  a bottle. 

Horse  Radish  Vinegar.  Scrape  ^iij  of  the  horse-radish  root  at 
the  same  season  as  the  preceding,  mince  with  it  3j  of  eshallot, 
add  of  cayenne,  pour  on  it  a quart  of  vinegar,  and  let  it 
stand  for  a week.  Add  spices  at  pleasure. 

Hudson  s Preservative  for  ’the  teeth  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
the  tincture  of  bark,  myrrh,  and  cinnamon,  with  a little  gum- 
arabic,  and  arquebusade. 

Huile  Acoustique.  A nostrum  prepared  with  ^ij  of  olive  oil,  5j 
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each  of  garlic,  ox-gall,  and  bay-leaves,  boiled  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  strained. 

Huile  d’Anis.  A liqueur  prepared  by  distilling  ^ij  of  anise-seeds, 
Oiv  of  rectified  spirit,  ftiv  of  simple  syrup  in  a water-bath,  and 
adding  perfumed  tinctures  at  pleasure. 

Huiles  Antiques  are  chiefly  composed  of  oil  of  ben,  or  oil  of  hazel, 
which  having  no  smell  of  its  own  is  ready  to  imbibe  any  other 
odour  with  which  it  may  be  combined.  They  are  often  how- 
ever made  with  olive  oil. 

Huile  Antique  au  Musk.  Pound  in  a glass  mortar  of  musk, 
with  gr.iv  of  amber,  adding  gradually,  by  little  and  little  during 
the  process,  5viij  of  oil  of  ben.  When  they  are  all  well-mixed 
put  the  mixture  into  a small  bottle,  and  to  take  up  every  par- 
ticle of  the  musk  and  amber,  put  into  the  mortar  §iv  of  fresh  oil 
of  ben,  which  is  also  to  be  put  into  the  same  bottle.  Leave 
the  whole  for  12  or  14  days  in  a warm  place,  shaking  it  every 
day.  Leave  it  then  to  rest  for  one  day  more,  pour  off  the  oil 
clear,  and  preserve  it  in  small  bottles  well-corked  for  use. 

In  the  same  manner  may  be  made  Huile  Antique  a I’ambre , by 
changing  the  proportions  of  the  amber  and  the  musk. 

Huile  Antique  d V Orange.  With  Ibj  of  oil  of  ben,  mix  ^iij 

of  essential  oil  of  orange,  and  put  it  into  small  bottles,  well- 
corked,  with  wax  over  them  to  preserve  it  from  the  air,  and 
prevent  the  perfume  of  the  orange  oil  from  evaporating. 

In  the  same  manner  are  made  Huiles  Antiques  au  Citron , a la 
Bergamotte , au  Cedrat,  au  Girofle,  au  Thym,  a la  Lavajide,  au 
Rosmarin,  &c.  Take  care,  as  a general  rule,  to  proportion  the 
quantity  of  the  perfumed  essence  which  is  employed  to  its 
strength. 

Huile  Antique  a la  Rose.  Procure  a tin,  or  white  iron  box,  about 
a foot  square,  opening  by  a grating  on  one  side,  and  divided  in 
the  middle  by  a partition  of  white  iron,  drilled  full  of  small 
holes,  close  to  each  other.  Fold  in  four  a cotton  towel,  soak  it 
in  oil  of  ben,  and  place  it  on  the  grating  so  as  to  exactly  fit 
the  box.  Upon  this  cloth  place  your  rose-leaves,  fresh  gathered, 
leave  them  for  about  24  hours,  and  then  replace  them  with 
fresh  rose-leaves.  The  cloth  may  then  be  removed,  and  the  oil, 
now  charged  with  the  perfume,  carefully  expressed.  This  may 
be  mixed  with  fresh  oil  of  ben,  and  bottled  for  use. 
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In  the  same  manner  may  be  made  Huiles  Antiques  a la  Fleur 
d’ Orange,  a la  Violette,  d la  Jonquille,  au  Jasmin,  &c.  and  by 
means  of  various  mixtures, — d V Heliotrope,  aux  Mille  Fleurs , 
au  Pot-pourri,  &c. 

Huile  Antique  a la  Tuberose.  Mix  the  flowers  with  ground 
blanched  bitter  almonds,  and  then  express  the  oil ; or  mix  a pint 
of  olive  or  almond  oil  with  30  drops  of  the  essence  of  tuberose 
flowers.  In  this  way  also  several  of  the  above  Huiles  Antiques 
can  be  prepared. 

A red  colour  may  be  given  to  any  of  these  oils  by  alkanet  root, 
heating  them  in  a pipkin. 

Huile  Antique  Verte.  Add  5j  of  gum  guaiac  to  fcj  of  olive  oil,  let 
it  stand  for  some  time,  and  then  strain,  adding  any  of  the  fra- 
grant essences  which  you  please. 

Huile  de  Petit  Grain  is  similar  to  oil  of  orange-peel,  being 
prepared  from  unripe  oranges. 

Huile  de  Rose.  A famed  liqueur  prepared  from  ibvij  of  rose  leaves, 
Oiv  of  brandy,  Oj  of  double  rose-water,  Oiss  of  rose-water, 
Ibiv  of  sugar.  Distil  the  roses  infused  in  the  brandy,  drawing 
off  two  pints.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  rose-water  cold,  mix, 
colour  with  cochineal,  and  filter. 

Huile  des  Sept  Graines.  Take  ^ij  of  grains  of  anise,  each 
of  angelica,  cumin,  carraway,  and  dill-seeds,  ^iij  of  coriander- 
seeds,  ^ij  of  fennel-seeds,  Oiv  of  brandy,  Oij  of  soft  water,  and 
ftiv  of  sugar.  Bruise  the  seeds,  and  digest  for  three  days  in  the 
brandy.  Distil  two  pints  from  this  by  a water  bath,  add  the 
sugar  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  filter. 

Huile  de  Vanille.  A liqueur  prepared  in  the  same  way  from 
vanilla,  brandy,  water,  and  sugar ; but  it  may  be  imitated  by 
mixing  tincture  of  vanilla  with  brandy  and  sugar  to  taste. 

Huile  de  Venus.  Take  each  of  anise,  chervil,  and  carraway 
seeds,  $ij  of  mace,  half  a drachm  of  vanilla,  the  peel  of  an 
orange,  four  pints  of  brandy,  two  pints  of  soft  water,  and  ibiv  of 
sugar.  Infuse  the  seeds  in  the  brandy  for  four  days,  and  proceed 
as  for  Huile  des  Sept  Graines. 

Human  Fat.  Adeps  hominis.  Is  used  in  preparing  ointments  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  but  has  almost  the  same  properties  as  lard. 
HumuliStrobili.  L.  E.  P.  Hops.  The  fruit  of  the  Humulus  lu - 
pulus,  a native  plant  cultivated  in  the  south  of  England,  for  the 
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use  of  the  brewers  of  malt  liquor.  The  smell  is  pleasant,  and 
the  taste  an  aromatic  bitter.  The  active  medical  properties  are 
supposed  to  depend  on  the  Lupuline  ( which  see)  contained  in 
the  hops.  They  are  slightly  narcotic,  anodyne,  and  diuretic, 
and  have  been  prescribed  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  siphilitic 
pains,  in  doses  of  gr.iij  to  3jss  of  the  powder  in  ginger-tea. 
Rubbed  up  with  lard,  Freake  found  it  eased  the  pain  of  open 
cancer  in  the  last  stage,  but  others  deny  this  power. 

Soluble  in  alcohol,  aether,  and  boiling  water,  but  decoction  spoils 
its  properties. 

Incompatible  with  alkalies,  mineral  acids,  and  metallic  salts. 

Hungary  Water.  When  genuine,  is  a spirit  distilled  from  rose- 
mary: Take  30  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine,  put  to  it  in  a large 
still  six  large  bunches  of  fine  fresh  rosemary  leaves  and  flowers 
in  full  blow,  and  stript  from  the  woodland  twigs,  tbj  of  lavender 
flowers,  and  ^iv  of  the  best  oil  of  rosemary  ; digest  for  24  hours, 
and  distil,  drawing  off  25  gallons.  Keep  this  in  a close  copper 
vessel  for  a month. 

French  Hungary  Water  is  made  from  the  rosemary  flowers  alone, 
and  is  much  superior  to  any  thing  which  we  can  make. 

Injured  by  musty  corks,  and  when  the  distillation  has  been  bad 
there  is  a yellow  sediment  in  the  bottles. 

Huxham’s  Tincture  of  Bark.  See  Txnctura  Cinchona 
Comp.  L. 

Hyacinth.  There  are  several  species  of  hyacinth,  of  which  the 
II.  non-scriptus,  or  Scilla  nutans,  is  a native,  growing  commonly 
in  our  woods. 

Poisonous.  Dr.  Withering  says  the  fresh  roots  are  poisonous,  but 
I do  not  know  the  symptoms  produced,  and  can  therefore  give 
no  treatment. 

Hydrargyri  Acetas.  See  Acetas  Hydrargyri.  E.  and  Key- 
ser. 

Hydrargyri  Murias.  See  Hydrarg.  Oxymurias.  L. 

Hydrargyri  Nitricum  Oxydum.  L.  Nitric  Oxide  of  Mercury,  or 
Red  Precipitate.  Oxidum  hydrargyri  rubrum  per  acidum  nitri- 
cum. E.  Oxydum  hydrargyri  nitricum.  D.  Take  ibiij  by 
weight  of  purified  mercury,  IbjsS  by  weight  of  nitric  acid,  Oij 
of  distilled  water.  Mix  in  a glass  vessel,  and  boil  till  the  mer- 
cury is  dissolved,  then  evaporate  the  water,  and  a white  mass 
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remains.  Reduce  this  to  powder,  put  it  into  a shallow  vessel, 
and  set  it  in  a gentle  heat,  gradually  increasing  till  the  red 
vapour  ceases  to  he  produced. 

Decomposition.  One  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  oxidates  the  mer- 
cury, and  another  portion  dissolves  the  oxide  thus  formed,  pro- 
ducing a nitrate  of  mercury,  which  the  heat  decomposes,  and 
drives  off  part  of  the  acid  in  the  form  of  nitrous  gas,  leaving  in 
the  vessel  a deut-oxide  of  mercury  with  a little  subnitrate  of 
mercury  which  has  escaped  decomposition. 

Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  scarcely  in  water,  whence  I imagine 
Mr.  A.  T.  Thompson  supposed  it  altogether  insoluble. 

Medicinally  it  is  acrid,  escharotic,  and  stimulant,  and  is  used  in 
the  form  of  pill,  in  doses  of  gr.j  to  gr.iij,  as  an  alterative  in 
siphilis.  Exteriorly  it  is  applied  to  chancres  and  fungous  ulcers, 
and  Mr.  B.  Bell  recommends  it  mixed  with  thrice  its  weight  of 
sugar-candy  in  fine  powder,  to  be  blown  into  the  eye  in  cases  of 
specks  on  the  cornea.  It  is  also  used  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
and  to  destroy  vermin  in  the  hair. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  violent  colic,  copious  vomiting, 
trembling  of  the  limbs,  and  cold  sweats.  The  best  test  is  its 
bright  red  colour.  The  best  treatment  will  be  a speedy  emetic, 
or  mucilaginous  drinks  to  promote  vomiting. 

Adulterated  with  red  lead,  which  may  be  discovered  by  treating  it 
with  acetic  acid,  and  precipitating  it  by  sulphuret  of  ammonia, 
which  throws  down  a dark  coloured  substance. 

Hydrargyri  Oxydum  Cinereum.  L.  E.  Grey  Oxide  of  Mercury. 
Pulvis  hydrargyri  cinereus.  D.  Take  of  submuriate  of  mer- 
cury, and  one  gallon  of  lime-water ; boil,  and  mix,  constantly 
stirring,  till  the.  grey  oxide  of  mercury  subsides,  wash  this  with 
distilled  water,  and  dry  it. 

Decomposition.  The  chlorine  of  the  submuriate  of  mercury  forms 
a chlorate  of  lime  in  solution,  while  the  grey  oxide  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  state  of  a protoxide. 

Medicinally  it  is  tasteless,  without  smell,  and  insoluble.  It  is  sti- 
mulant, and  alterative,  and  as  it  is  said  not  to  be  so  apt  to  dis- 
order the  stomach  and  bowels  as  calomel,  or  blue  pill,  it  is  used 
for  these  in  preference  in  Italy,  &c.  but  the  uncertainty  of  its 
purity  has  brought  it  into  discredit  here.  The  dose  is  gr.j 
to  gr.iij  twice  a day  in  form  of  pill.  Abernethy  prefers  it  in 
m 2 
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fumigations  because  it  does  not  produce  any  suffocating  vapour 
like  cinnabar. 

Poisonous , but  not  so  violent  in  its  operation  as  the  preceding : 
treatment  similar. 

Adulterated  with  calomel  and  black  oxide  of  mercury,  a mixture 
of  which  is  frequently  sold  for  the  grey  oxide.  The  preparation 
also  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  prepared,  or  kept  exposed  to  the  light,  which  renders  it 
paler. 

Hydrargyri  Oxydum  Rubrum.  L.  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury.  Oxydum 
kydrargyri.  D.  Precipitate  per  se.  O.  Take  Ibj  by  weight  of 
purified  mercury,  put  it  into  a tall  glass  vessel,  narrow  at  the 
mouth,  and  broad  at  bottom,  expose  it  open  to  a heat  of  600°, 
till  red  scales  form,  which  are  to  be  triturated  into  a fine  powder. 

Decomposition . The  mercury  is  aided  by  the  caloric  to  unite  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  form  a peroxide. 

Medicinally  it  is  without  smell,  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
though  it  readily  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  several  of 
the  acids,  such  as  the  nitric.  It  is  acrid,  caustic,  and  stimulant; 
and  was  given  by  John  Hunter,  and  others,  in  siphilis,  but  is 
now  disused  on  account  of  its  producing  great  nausea,  tormina, 
and  other  violent  effects.  The  dose  is  from  gr.  •§•  to  gr.ij  com- 
bined with  opium  in  form  of  pill.  Externally  it  is  used  as  an 
escharotic  for  chancres,  and  fungous  ulcers. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  violent  vomiting,  hypercathar- 
sis, and  all  the  other  symptoms  of  mercurial  poisons.  The 
treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  cases. 

Good  red  oxide  Gf  mercury  ought  to  volatilize  entirely  when  sub- 
jected to  a red  heat.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  adulterate  it. 

Hydrargyri  Oxymurias.  L.  Oxymuriate  of  Mercury,  or  Corro- 
sive Sublimate.  Murias  hydrargyri  corrosivus.  E.  D.  Mur. 
hydr.  oxygenatus.  P.  Take  ibij  by  weight  of  purified  mercury, 
^xxx  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  Ifeiv  of  dried  muriate  of 
soda ; boil  the  mercury  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a glass  vessel, 
until  the  sulphate  of  mercury  is  dry ; rub  this  when  it  is  cold 
with  the  muriate  of  soda  in  an  earthenware  mortar,  then  sub- 
lime from  a glass  cucurbit  by  heat  gradually  increased. 

Decomposition.  According  to  the  old  rationale,  the  sulphuric  acid 
first  oxidizes,  and  then  unites  with  the  mercury,  forming  a sub- 
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sulphate  of  mercury,  sulphurous  acid  gas  being  given  off,  and 
this  subsulphate  being  decomposed  by  the  muriatic  acid  of  the 
common  salt,  forms  a muriate  which  by  sublimation  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  forms  an  oxymuriate.  The  new  rationale  is,  that 
when  the  sulphate,  subsulphate,  oxysulphate,  or  persulphate 
of  mercury  is  triturated  with  the  common  salt,  they  are  both 
decomposed,  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphate  uniting  with  the  sodium, 
and  forming  soda, — this  soda  going  over  to  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  forming  sulphate  of  soda,  which  remains  as  a residuum,  and 
the  chlorine  ( muriatic  acid  gas ) going  over  to  the  mercury,  and 
forming  a bi-chloride,  or  per-chloride,  or  as  the  Codex  calls  it  a 
Deuto-chloruretum  hydrargyri.  As  it  does  not  contain  either 
muriatic  acid,  nor  oxygen,  the  names  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  are 
very  improper,  and  it  ought  to  be  called  Perchloridum  hydrar « 
gyri. — (Brande.) 

Soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  aether,  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia* 
the  mineral  acids,  and  in  solutions  of  common  salt,  which  Dr.  J» 
Davy  has  shown  to  increase  its  solubility  greatly. 

Incompatible  with  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates,  lime-water,  soaps, 
sulphuret  of  potass,  volatile  oils  and  essences,  sulphur,  tartarized 
antimony,  superacetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  metals, 
astringent  vegetable  infusions,  albumen,  gluten,  and  almond 
emulsion. 

Medicinally  it  is  acrid,  styptic,  corrosive,  stimulant,  alterative,  and 
antisiphilitic,  and  is  used  as  a powerful  remedy  in  siphilis  and 
cutaneous  disorders.  In  doses  of  gr.  -fg-  to  gr.j  in  form  of  pill 
with  opium,  or  extract  of  poppies,  for  lepra,  old  ulcers,  acne, 
and  chronic  rheumatism.  In  order  to  excite  rapid  salivation 
it  has  been  dusted  over  a raw  surface  from  recent  scarification 
by  the  cupping  instrument.  Its  effect  is  certain,  but  the  pain 
is  excruciating.  I have  seen  it  so  applied  in  obstinate  articular 
swelling,  with  advantage.  It  is  also  applied  as  a wash  in  acne, 
and  to  reduce  fungous  ulcers,  and  as  a gargle  in  venereal  sore 
throat. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  at  first  an  acrid,  metallic 
taste,  burning  in  the  throat,  swelling  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
usually  with  copious  salivation,  despondency  and  anxiety  of  mind, 
then  violent  rending  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  retching,  violent  purging,  fainting,  convulsions^ 
cold  sweats,  cramp,  and  death. 
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Treatment.  Orfila  advises  large  quantities  of  white  of  egg  mixed 
with  water,  which  converts  the  corrosive  sublimate  into  calomel. 
M.  Tadei  proposes  the  gluten  of  wheat  as  an  equally  efficacious 
antidote.  Bleeding  is  proper  when  much  blood  is  vomited,  and 
the  inflammation  runs  high.  Demulcent  drinks,  such  as  barley- 
water,  and  milk,  ought  also  to  be  given,  and  continued  till 
recovery  is  effected. 

Tests.  In  examining  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  for 
suspected  corrosive  sublimate,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect,  that 
some,  if  not  all  of  it,  may  have  been  changed  into  calomel  by 
the  substances  it  may  have  met  with.  If  it  be  heated  to  redness 
in  a small  glass  tube  with  very  dry  subcarbonate  of  potass,  the 
mercury  will  be  volatilized,  and  appear  in  globules.  Corrosive 
sublimate  is  likewise  precipitated  from  solution  of  a white  colour 
by  ammonia ; of  a yellow  colour  by  potass ; and  of  an  orange 
colour  by  lime-water.  It  may  be  prepared  for  those  tests  by 
agitating  the  suspected  fluid  with  a drachm  or  two  of  sulphuric 
aether  in  a phial,  allowing  the  residuum  to  subside,  pouring  off 
the  supernatant  aether,  evaporating  in  a porcelain  capsule,  and 
dissolving  the  matter  thus  obtained  in  distilled  water. 

A much  simpler  test  is  to  drop  a little  of  the  suspected  fluid  upon 
a piece  of  gold,  such  as  a guinea,  and  with  a key,  or  any  piece 
of  iron,  touch  both  the  dry  part  of  the  gold  and  the  fluid,  so  as 
to  form  a galvanic  circle,  when  the  corrosive  sublimate  will 
instantly  coat  the  gold  white.  A drop  of  nitrate  of  tin  will 
precipitate  of  a dark  brown  colour  the  three  millionth  part  of  a 
grain. — (Bostock.) 

Adulterated  most  commonly  with  calomel,  which  may  at  once  be 
known  by  its  being  insoluble.  It  frequently  also  contains  ar- 
senic, which  may  be  detected  by  the  tests  given  under  that 
article.  Muriate  of  iron  may  be  detected  by  prussiate  of  potass. 

Hydrargyri  Submurias.  L.  Submuriate  of  Mercury,  or  Calomel. 
Submurias  hydrargyri  sublimatum.  D.  Submurias  hydrarg. 
mitis.  E.  Murias  liydr.  dulcis  sublimatus.  P.  Take  tbiv  by 
weight  of  purified  mercury,  §xxx  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
Ibjss  of  muriate  of  soda,  3viij  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  boil  Ibij  of 
the  mercury  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a glass  vessel  until  the 
sulphate  of  mercury  is  dry,  and  when  cooled,  rub  it  with  the 
other  Ibij  of  the  mercury  in  an  earthenware  mortar  till  well 
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incorporated.  Add  the  muriate  of  soda,  and  triturate  till  the 
globules  disappear,  sublime,  and  reduce  the  sublimate  to  a very- 
fine  powder,  pass  it  through  a sieve,  mix  it  well  with  the  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  previously  dissolved  in  a gallon.pt  boiling 
distilled  water,  and  set  the  whole  aside  till  the  powder  falls 
down.  Decant  the  liquor,  and  wash  the  powder  with  boiling 
distilled  water,  till  solution  of  ammonia  produces  no  precipitate ; 
and  lastly  reduce  it  to  fine  powder,  as  directed  for  preparing 
chalk. 

Decomposition.  The  sulphuric  acid  oxidizes  and  unites  with  the 
mercury,  forming  a per-sulphate  of  mercury,  which  being  tri- 
turated with  metallic  mercury  forms  a proto-sulphate  or  sub- 
sulphate. When  sublimed  along  with  the  common  salt,  the 
oxygen  of  the  proto-sulphate  goes  over  to  the  sodium  of  the 
salt  and  forms  soda,  which  unites  with  the  disengaged  sulphuric 
acid  and  forms  sulphate  of  soda  as  a residuum,  while  the  chlorine 
of  the  salt  goes  over  to  the  mercury  and  forms  proto-chloride  of 
mercury,  or  calomel.  As  corrosive  sublimate  is  apt  to  be  sub- 
limed, in  order  to  free  it  from  this,  the  powder  is  mixed  with 
muriate  of  ammonia,  which  unites  with  it,  but  has  no  effect  on 
the  calomel  that  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This 
is  freed  from  the  triple  soluble  salt  called  muriate  of  ammonia 
and  mercury  by  washing,  the  liquor  of  ammonia  being  the  test 
of  its  purity,  by  taking  up  part  of  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  triple 
salt,  and  precipitating  the  residue  white. 

Insoluble  in  both  cold  and  hot  water.  Rouelle  says,  one  part  of 
calomel  is  soluble  in  1152  of  boiling  water;  but  Brande  could 
discover  no  indication  of  solubility. 

Incompatible  with  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  and  sulphurets, 
lime-water,  soaps,  sulphuret  of  antimony,  the  mineral  acids, 
chlorine,  and  the  metals. 

Medicinally  it  is  tasteless  and  without  smell,  alterative,  purgative, 
and  diuretic.  In  doses  of  gr.j  to  gr.iij  in  form  of  pill  night  and 
morning,  it  either  purges  or  produces  salivation ; and  in  doses 
of  gr.iij  to  even  3j,  or,  in  some  cases,  5j,  it  produces  a more 
speedy  effect.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  adults  cannot  bear 
such  large  doses  as  children,  and  small  doses  often  irritate  more 
than  large  ones.  It  is  combined  advantageously  with  opium  in 
hepatic  diseases,  siphilis,  and  dyspepsia.  It  is  also  combined 
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with  diuretics  in  dropsy,  and  diaphoretics  in  rheumatism  and 
gout ; with  jalap  for  worms ; and  with  rhubarb  as  an  alterative 
in  atonic  disorders.  As  an  errhine  gr.j  to  gr.iij  is  mixed  with 
finely  powdered  sugar-candy. 

Poisonous  ? In  a trial  at  Edinburgh,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  it  was  asserted  by  one  physician,  and  denied  by  others, 
that  large  doses  (6 0 grains)  of  calomel  were  poisonous ; and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  death  could  be  produced  by  calomel 
in  extraordinary  doses,  though  it  is  not  usually  considered  as  a 
poison.  Its  insolubility  will  readily  detect  it. 

Adulterated  with  corrosive  sublimate  by  careless  preparation,  which 
may  be  detected  by  precipitating  it  with  liquor  of  ammonia,  as 
directed  in  the  preparation,  or  by  the  tests  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate above  given.  It  may  be  suspected  when  it  is  too  white ; 
but  though  its  buff  tint  indicates  the  absence,  its  snow  whiteness 
does  not  prove  the  presence,  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Hydrargyri  Sulphuretum  Nigrum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Black  Sulphuret 
of  Mercury.  JEthiops  Mineral . O.  Take  fbj  each  by  weight 
of  purified  mercury  and  sulphur,  and  triturate  them  together 
till  the  globules  disappear. 

Decomposition.  Chemists  are  not  agreed  about  the  nature  of  this 
compound ; but  it  is  probably  an  intimate  mixture  of  mercury 
and  sulphur,  with  a large  excess  of  sulphur. 

Soluble  in  a solution  of  pure  potass,  and  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  nitric  acid.  It  is  also  soluble  in  oils,  and  boiling 
oil  of  turpentine. 

Incompatible  with  nitre-muriatic  acid,  which  decomposes  it. 

Medicinally  it  is  insipid,  and  said  to  be  alterative  in  doses  of 
gr.x  to  5ss  in  worms,  scrofula,  and  cutaneous  diseases.  It  is, 
however,  very  uncertain,  if  not  inert,  and  probably  depends 
wholly  on  the  sulphur  which  it  contains  in  excess. 

Adidieraled  with  ivory  black,  which  may  be  detected  by  throwing 
it  on  a red-hot  iron,  when  the  ivory  black  will  remain  in  form 
of  ashes,  and  the  iEthiops  mineral  be  wholly  volatilized,  as  it 
will  always  be  when  pure.  When  adulterated  with  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  boil  a little  of  it  in  strong  muriatic  acid,  and 
pour  it  into  water,  when  a precipitate  of  the  antimony,  in 
form  of  a submuriate,  will  fall  down.  When  impure  also  it 
will  make  gold  white,  by  rubbing  a little  on  it,  which  it  ought 
not  to  do. 
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Hydrargyri  Sulphuretum  Rubrum.  L.  D.  P.  Red  Sulpliuret 
of  Mercury.  Cinnabar , Vermilion.  Take  5X^  by  weight  of 
purified  mercury,  |viij  of  sublimed  sulphur,  mix  the  mercury 
with  the  sulphur,  melt  over  a fire,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass 
begins  to  swell  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  cover  it  forcibly 
lest  it  should  take  fire ; then  reduce  it  to  powder  and  sublime. 
The  mercury  is  supposed  to  unite  with  the  sulphur,  forming  a 
bisulphuret. 

Insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  acids,  and  solutions  of  the  alkalies. 

Medicinally  it  is  insipid  and  without  smell.  It  is  said  to  be  an 
alterative  and  antisiphilitic ; but  it  is  uncertain  in  effect,  and  is 
probably  inert.  Dose  gr.x  to  3ij.  It  is  also  used  in  mercurial 
fumigation. 

"Poisonous  ? Mr.  Accum  says,  that  it  has  been  found  to  be  poison- 
ous when  used  as  a colouring  matter  for  cheese ; but  this  must 
have  been  owing  to  its  adulteration  with  red  lead. 

Test.  Boil  a small  quantity  of  the  suspected  substance  with  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a platina  spoon ; then  drop  a little  muriatic  acid 
on  a bit  of  gold,  and  into  it  put  the  sulphate  you  have  pre- 
viously made  in  the  spoon ; then  form  a galvanic  circle  with  a 
bit  of  metallic  tin,  when  the  mercury  will  stain  the  gold  white. 
(Dr.  Paris.) 

Adulterated,  when  purchased  in  the  form  of  powder,  with  red 
lead,  which  is  a serious  inconvenience  when  used  as  a colouring 
substance,  as  it  ultimately  becomes  black.  Its  purity  may  be 
known  by  its  wholly  volatilizing  in  a red  heat;  or  it  may  be  put 
on  a piece  of  bread  and  burned  in  a candle,  when  the  metallic 
lead  will  appear.  When  adulterated  with  chalk  it  will  effervesce 
with  acids,  and  when  mixed  with  dragon’s  blood  it  will  colour 
spirit  of  wine. 

Hydrargyrum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Mercury,  or  Quicksilver.  Argentum 
vivum.  O.  Is  fluid  at  all  temperatures  above  39°,  and  volatilizes 
above  656 Its  specific  gravity  in  the  fluid  state  is  13*568.  It 
is  chiefly  used  in  preparing  oxides  and  salts  of  mercury. 

Medicinally  it  has  been  given  in  obstinate  constipation,  under  the 
mistaken  idea  that  it  would  force  a passage  by  its  weight.  It  is 
quite  inert  unless  it  meet  with  an  acid.  When  given  internally, 
in  any  case,  it  ought  to  be  very  pure,  as  danger  'may  arise  from 
the  presence  of  lead,  &c. 
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Poisonous  in  the  form  of  vapour;  and  as  it  vapourizes  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  often  dangerous  to 
gilders,  &c. 

Adulterated  with  several  substances,  which  usually  diminish  its 
bright  lustre,  rendering  it  dull  and  gray  on  the  surface,  while 
the  globules,  instead  of  being  spherical,  are  tailed.  Lead  may 
be  detected  by  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  and  adding  water  sa- 
turated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  when  a brown  preci- 
pitate will  fall  down,  if  lead  be  present.  Bismuth,  which  is 
added  with  lead  in  the  state  of  an  amalgam,  is  detected  by 
dropping  some  of  the  preceding  solution  into  distilled  water, 
W’hen  a white  precipitate  will  be  deposited.  Tin  is  precipitated 
purple  by  a dilute  solution  of  nitro-muriate  of  gold.  Zinc  is 
discovered  by  heating  the  mercury  in  an  iron  spoon,  when  it  will 
be  wdiolly  volatilized  and  leave  the  zinc.  It  ought  not,  when 
shaken  with  water,  to  colour  it,  nor  when  digested  with  vinegar 
to  render  it  sweetish. 

Hydrargyrum  Calcinatum.  O.  SeeHYDRARG.OxYD.RuBRUM.  L. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta.  L.  D.  Mercury  with  Chalk.  Take 
3iij  by  weight  of  purified  mercury,  3V  of  prepared  chalk,  and 
triturate  them  together  till  the  globules  disappear.  Three  grains 
contain  gr.j  of  mercury. 

Decomposition.  During  the  trituration  a small  quantity  of  the 
mercury  is  converted  into  a protoxyde,  and  the  remainder  is 
mixed  with  the  chalk  in  a state  of  very  minute  division. 

Medicinally,  it  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  is  said  by  some  to 
be  nearly  inert,  while  others  praise  it  as  an  alterative  in  disorders 
of  the  prostate,  in  obstinate  cases  of  syphilis,  in  tabes  mesen- 
terica,  and  certain  forms  of  dysentery.  The  dose  is  gr.ij  to  ^ss 
twice  a day  in  form  of  bolus  or  electuary ; but  it  is  seldom  em- 
employed  except  in  the  bilious  and  digestive  disorders  of  chil- 
dren, and  it  ought  to  be  persevered  in  for  some  time. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Magnesia.  D.  Mercury  with  Magnesia. 
Take  each  of  mercury  and  manna,  3SS  of  magnesia,  and  tri- 
turate till  the  globules  disappear.  It  is  almost  the  same  in 
properties  as  the  preceding. 

Hydrargyrum  Prjecipitatum  Album.  L.  White  Precipitate  of 
Mercury.  Submurias  Hydrargyri  ammoniatum.  D.  Take  ibss  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  Oss  of  solution 
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of  subcarbonate  of  potass,  Oiv  of  distilled  water ; dissolve  the 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  then  the  corrosive  sublimate  in  the 
water,  and  add  the  solution  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potass ; wash 
the  precipitate  till  it  is  rendered  tasteless,  and  dry  it. 

Decomposition.  The  mixture  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  (bi-chloride 
of  mercury)  with  muriate  of  ammonia  produces  a triple  salt, 
called  muriate  of  ammonia  and  mercury,  which  is  decomposed 
by  the  subcarbonate  of  potass,  carbonic  acid  gas  being  given  off 
while  the  potass  passes  over  to  unite  with  the  muriatic  acid,  and 
is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a peroxide  of  mercury  with  mu- 
riate of  ammonia. 

Insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  lime-water,  but  soluble  in  all 
these  when  sublimed. 

Medicinally  it  has  neither  taste  nor  odour,  and  is  only  used  now 
in  form  of  ointment,  and  to  destroy  vermin.  Boerhaave  recom- 
mended it  internally  as  a mild  preparation  of  mercury. 

Hydrargyrum  Purificatum.  L.  Purified  Mercury.  Pour  mer- 
cury into  an  iron  retort,  and  distil  it  over  a fire.  Brande  says 
this  process  is  seldom  necessary,  as  mercury  is  usually  sold  ex- 
tremely pure.  Dr.  Paris,  on  the  contrary,  says,  that  with  the 
exception  of  bark,  there  is  perhaps  no  article  so  shamefully 
adulterated.  I think  it  will  be  best  in  nice  preparations  not  to 
take  it  on  trust  without  testing  it.  This  process  for  purifying 
it  is  not  unobjectionable,  as  lead,  & c.  will  distil  over  in  part. 
The  French  reduce  it  from  the  red  oxyd. 

Hydriodate  of  Potass.  New.  Is  the  form  in  which  iodine  appears 
in  the  mother  water,  produced  by  crystallizing  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  &c.  in  leys  of  kelp  and  barilla.  It  is  also  called  ioduret 
of  potassium.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes  of  a hopper  shape.  A 
pure  preparation  is  made  by  means  of  hydriodate  of  iron.  The 
dose  is  gr.j  to  gr.iij  twice  or  thrice  a day,  or  1 0 to  20  drops  of  the 
solution  made  with  gr.xxxvj  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
An  ointment  is  also  made  with  $ss  to  gjss  of  hog’s  lard.  See 
Iodine. 

Hydrocyanate  of  Potass.  New.  Is  prepared  by  exposing  ferru- 
ginous prussiate  of  potass  to  long-continued  heat,  which  will 
form  a mass  of  cyanuret  of  potassium  boiled  with  iron  and 
charcoal,  which  are  precipitated  by  solution  in  water,  and  the 
hydro-cyanate  of  potass  is  formed  in  a perfectly  colourless  solu- 
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tion.  Or,  cyanuret  of  potassium  dissolved  in  eight  times  its 
weight  of  distilled  water  forms  the  medicinal  hydrocyanate  of 
potass,  which  is  used  in  the  same  doses  (with  more  uniform 
certainty  of  its  strength)  as  the  hydro-cyanic  or  prussic  acid. 
See  Acid.  Hydrocyanicum. 

Poisonous . The  100th  part  of  a grain  of  the  first  preparation 
caused  a cock  linnet  to  drop  dead  in  half  a minute,  5ss  killed  a 
large  dog  in  half  an  hour.  The  best  treatment  consists  in  ex- 
hibiting strong  stimulants,  such  as  hot  brandy  and  water,  &c. 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Test.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  will  give  a brown  precipitate, 
which  will  change  to  a bluish  green  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
will  gradually  deepen  into  a full  blue. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid.  See  Acidum  Hydrocyanicum. 

Hydrolapatiium.  O.  The  Water  Dock.  Rumeoc  aquatica.  A native 
plant,  but  not  common.  The  powder  of  the  root  is  used  as  a 
dentrifice,  and  the  infusion  as  a wash  for  putrid  spongy  gums. 
It  is  also  said  to  be  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  visceral 
obstructions ; but  is  only  used  by  herbalists. 

Hydromel,  or  Metheglin.  A liquor  formerly  in  great  repute,  made 
by  putting  ibxxviij  of  honey  into  a nine-gallon  cask,  with  as 
much  boiling  water  as  will  fill  it,  and  fermenting  it  with  yeast. 
Or  boil  the  honey  with  the  water,  to  which  a little  hops  or 
ginger  may  be  added ; ferment,  and  bottle  for  use. 

Hydro-sulphuretum  Ammonia.  E.  D.  Hydro-sulphuret  of 
Ammonia.  Take  ^iv  each  of  solution  of  ammonia  and  sul- 
phuret  of  iron,  3viij  of  muriatic  acid,  ibijss  of  water;  pour  the 
acid  previously  mixed  with  the  water  upon  the  sulphuret,  and 
transmit  the  gas  thence  arising  through  the  solution  of  am- 
monia. 

Decomposition.  The  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  by  oxidizing  the 
iron,  enables  it  to  decompose  the  water,  the  hydrogen  of  which 
dissolving,  part  of  the  sulphur  escapes  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  this  combines  at  a low  temperature  with  the 
ammonia  of  the  solution. 

Incompatible  with  all  the  acids,  and  with  the  greater  number  of. 
metallic  solutions. 

Medicinally  it  is  nauseous,  foetid,  styptic,  sedative,  and  diaphoretic. 
It  is  given  in  diabetes,  and  other  disorders  of  increased  irrita- 
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tion,  in  doses  of  tTfv  to  t^xij  or  Ti\xv,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  to 
excite  nausea. 

Hyoscyami  Folia  et  Semina.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Henbane.  Hyoscyamus 
7iiger.  A native  plant,  not  uncommon  on  rubbish  and  in  waste 
places.  When  fresh  it  has  a foetid  smell  and  an  insipid  taste, 
but  loses  its  smell  on  drying.  Infusion,  particularly  in  alcohol, 
extracts  its  virtues,  which  are  injured  by  boiling. 

Incompatible  with  vegetable  acids,  which  impair  its  strength,  and 
with  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  sulphate  of  iron. 

Medicinally  it  is  narcotic,  sedative,  and  antispasmodic,  without 
producing  constipation  like  opium.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.iij 
to  gr.x  of  the  powder  in  hysteria,  palsy,  and  schirrus,  and  to 
procure  sleep,  and  also  in  urinary  irritation  from  gravel.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  sprinkled  on  cancerous  sores,  and  the  leaves  are 
formed  into  a cataplasm  for  strumous  and  schirrous  swellings. 
The  roots  are  made  into  anodyne  necklaces. 

Poisonous , particularly  (it  is  said)  the  root,  producing  stupor, 
dilated  pupils,  and  other  narcotic  effects,  which  are  best  coun- 
teracted by  stimulants,  such  as  hot  brandy  and  water,  affusion 
of  cold  water,  &c. 

Hyoscyamine.  New.  An  alkaline  principle  found  in  the  Hyoscy- 
amus  niger , by  a similar  process  to  that,  for  procuring  atropine 
and  daturine.  Its  properties  are  yet  but  imperfectly  known, 
but  it  is  said  to  constitute  the  active  principle  of  hyoscyamus. 

Poisonous  in  small  doses,  producing  effects  similar  to  the  preceding, 
which  are  to  be  combated  in  the  same  way. 

Hypericum.  St.  John’s  Wort.  Several  of  the  species,  particularly 
the  perforatum  and  elegans,  are  much  used  by  herbalists  in 
nervous  and  maniacal  disorders ; but  though  I believe  them  to 
. have  some  power  from  what  I have  seen,  yet  the  effects  are  by 
no  means  distinctly  ascertained.  The  leaves  and  flowers  contain 
a colouring  matter,  and  are  sometimes  used  in  dyeing.  An  oil 
of  St.  John’s  wort  is  used  by  farriers,  but  what  is  sold  for  it 
is  only  olive  oil  and  verdigrise. 

Hyssopus  Officinalis.  E.  D.  P.  Hyssop.  A native  of  Germany, 
which  has  been  long  used  as  a warm  aromatic,  stimulant,  and 
expectorant.  It  is  usually  given  in  form  of  infusion,  or  in  doses 
of  3j  to  5 j of  the  powder  thrice  a day  for  asthma,  cough,  and 
chronic  disorders  of  the  lungs  and  trachea.  It  is  also  stomachic 
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and  grateful,  and  is  said  to  improve  the  memory,  which,  if  it 
does,  it  must  be  by  improving  the  organs  of  digestion  and  the 
general  health.  The  Parisian  codex  directs  a syrup  of  hyssop  ; 
and  it  is  applied  to  contusions  in  form  of  cataplasm  and  fo- 
mentation. 

I. 

Ice  Cream.  Is  made  by  adding  a quart  of  good  cream  to  any  pre- 
served fruit,  squeezing  in  the  juice  of  two  lemons  with  sugar  to 
taste.  Rub  this  through,  a sieve,  and  colour  with  cochineal  if 
required  ; put  this  into  the  freezing-pot  and  cover  it ; scrape  off 
the  cream  as  it  freezes  to  the  sides  with  an  ice-spoon,  and  so  on 
till  it  is  frozen.  The  more  it  is  worked  with  the  spoon  the 
better. 

Iceing  for  Cakes  and  Biscuits.  Beat  up  four  whites  of  eggs,  and 
add  by  degrees  treble  refined  sugar  (pounded  and  sifted  through 
a lawn  sieve),  till  it  becomes  a thick  paste.  Put  to  it  four 
spoonfuls  of  distilled  vinegar,  or  lemon-juice,  and  beat  it  well 
till  it  becomes  quite  white. 

Iceland  Moss.  See  Lichen  Islanricus. 

Ichthyocoli  a.  D.  P.  Isinglass,  or  Fish-glue.  Procured  from  the 
sturgeon.  Accipenser  huso  et  ruthenus.  It  is  without  taste  or 
smell,  and  is  used  in  preparing  nutritive  demulcent  jellies  for 
invalids,  as  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  It  is  wholly  soluble  in 
water,  acids,  and  alkalies,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  also 
used  for  fining  liquors,  coffee,  &c.  -which  it  does  by  forming  a 
sort  of  membrane  that  falls  through  the  fluid,  and  carries  down 
its  impurities.  It  is  also  used  for  making  court  plaster. 

Incompatible  with  alcohol,  carbonate  of  potass,  tannin,  tincture 
of  galls,  and  all  vegetable  astringents,  by  which  it  is  coagulated. 

Adulterated  with  inferior  glue  prepared  from  other  fish  besides 
sturgeon,  and  also  with  fine  shreds  of  fish  skins,  &c.  Its  purity 
may  be  known  by  its  want  of  smell,  and  by  its  dissolving  wholly 
in  water,  and  forming  a transparent  solution. 

Ignatia,  St.  Ignatius’s  Bean.  See  Stryciinos  and  Strychnine. 

Ilex.  See  Holly. 

Impatiens  Noli-me-tangere.  Touch-me-not.  A native  plant,  but 
not  common,  except  in  Westmoreland.  It  is  very  acrid.,  and 
said  to  be  a strong  diuretic. 

Imperial,  a grateful  and  cooling  drink,  prepared  by  mixing  3SS 
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each  of  cream  of  tartar  and  fresh  lemon-peel  bruised  with  ^iv 
of  white  sugar,  and  three  pints  of  boiling  water. 

Imperatoria  Ostruthium.  P.  Master- wort.  A native  plant,  but 
rarely  met  with  except  in  gardens.  The  root  is  a warm  aromatic 
bitter,  and  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  ^ss  of  the  powder 
as  a stimulant  and  carminative  in  dyspepsia,  paralysis,  amenor- 
rhoea,  &c. 

Incense,  or  Frankincense.  Thus,  O.  See  Resina  Abietis.  L. 

Indian  Ink,  or  China  Ink,  from  its  being  originally  imported  from 
China.  Ought  to  be  made  of  lamp  black  procured  from  the  um- 
brella-formed shades  of  oil  lamps,  beat  into  a mass  with  purified 
glue  or  isinglass,  and  scented  with  musk  or  amber. 

Imitated  by  charcoal  made  from  cherry-stones  or  beans,  and  mixed 
with  gum  arabic ; or  with  common  lamp  black  beat  up  with 
gum,  honey,  seed  lac,  common  glue,  &c.  Its  goodness  will  ap- 
pear at  once  from  rubbing  it  down  in  a saucer  with  a little 
water,  from  it  breaking  splintery,  and  feeling  soft  and  not  gritty 
when  rubbed  against  the  teeth. 

Indian  Pink.  See  Spegelle.  L. 

Indian  Yellow,  a pigment  of  a bright  yellow,  which  is  imported 
in  lumps  from  India.  It  is  frequently  adulterated. 

Indigo.  P.  The  fecula  of  the  Indigofera  tinctoria.  Procured  by 
macerating  the  leaves,  treating  the  infusion  with  lime-water, 
and  drying  the  sediment  in  lumps.  The  French  physicians 
prescribe  it  in  phthisis,  diarrhoea,  and  immoderate  flow  of  the 
lochia,  as  an  astringent ; but  its  chief  use  is  in  dyeing. 

Adulterated,  where  it  is  manufactured,  with  the  fecula  of  other 
species  of  Indigofera,  which  do  not  produce  so  fine  a tint ; and 
also  with  the  dyed  fecula  of  other  plants : but  these  adultera- 
tions can  only  be  detected  by  trying  the  deepness  and  brightness 
of  the  tint  in  solution.  When  mixed  with  earthy  matters,  as  it 
often  is,  these  will  subside  from  the  solution.  The  best  indigo 
has  a tinge  of  copper. 

Infusions.  Infusa.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Are  solutions  in  water  of  vegetable 
materials,  prepared  sometimes  by  cold  water,  but  more  fre- 
quently by  water  which  is  boiling,  and  in  a bright  metal  vessel ; 
a less  heat  being  incapable  of  extracting  the  virtues  required, 
and  other  vessels  not  retaining  it  long,  as  is  well  known  to  be 
the  case  in  making  coffee  and  tea.  When  the  plants  to  be  in- 
fused contain  aromatic  and  volatile  properties,  a close  ^vessel  and 
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cold  water  will  be  requisite.  When  they  contain  starch,  a heat 
above  165°  will  not  dissolve  but  coagulate  it.  Infusions  do  not 
keep  long,  particularly  in  warm  weather,  being  apt  to  run  into 
the  acetous  fermentation,  or  to  be  otherwise  decomposed. 

Infusion  of  Buchu  Leaves.  Infusum  foliorum  diosmatis  crenalae. 
Take  3SS  of  dried  Buchu  leaves,  and  Oj  of  boiling  water ; infuse 
in  a warm  place  for  three  hours,  occasionally  shaking  the  vessel. 
The  dose  is  3jss  to  3iij  thrice  a day  in  urinary  irritation,  gravel, 
cysterrhcea,  &c.  (Dublin  Trans,  iv.) 

Incompatible  with  lime-water,  subcarbonate  of  potass,  acetate  of 
lead,  &c. 

Infusion  of  Capsicum.  Infusum  capsici.  Take  gr.iv  of  the  cap- 
sules of  capsicum  berries,  giv  of  distilled  water ; infuse  for  two 
hours  in  a close  vessel  and  strain.  It  is  applied  with  a camel’s 
hair  pencil  to  the  tarsus  of  the  eye  in  ophthalmia  atonica,  and 
in  amaurosis ; but  produces  great  pain. 

Incompatible  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of  lead,  and  the 
sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper. 

Infusion  of  Cayenne  Pepper.  Is  similar  to  the  preceding;  but 
unless  the  pepper  is  carefully  freed  from  red  lead  and  common 
salt  it  ought  not  to  be  used.  The  proportion  is  gr.j  to  §j  of  cold 
water  infused  three  hours,  and  filtered  through  paper. 

Infusion  of  Cherry  Laurel  Leaves.  Inf usum  foliorum  lauri - 
cerasi.  Take  §iv  each  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  cherry  laurel 
and  of  honey,  Oij  of  boiling  water,  infuse  the  leaves  in  the  water 
for  an  hour,  strain,  and  dissolve  the  clarified  honey  in  the  liquid. 
It  is  applied  to  foul  and  cancerous  ulcers. 

Incompatible  with  the  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  muriatic  acids,  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  metallic  sulphurets,  the  oxides  of  mercury 
and  antimony,  and  with  chlorine. 

Infusion  of  Helminthocorton.  P.  Infusum  fuel  helminthocortonis. 
Take  ^ss  of  Corsican  sea-moss,  Oj  of  boiling  water,  infuse  for 
ten  hours,  and  strain.  Dose  5jss  to  giij  thrice  a day  as  a purga- 
tive for  worms,  and  an  alterative  for  glandular  tumours, 
scirrhus.  Sic. 

Infusion  of  Peach  Leaves.  Infusum  foliorum  amygdalae  Versicce. 
Take  ^ss  of  dried  peach-leaves,  Oj  of  boiling  water;  mix,  and 
infuse  near  the  fire  for  three  hours.  It  is  given  in  the  dose  of 
5j  to  5iij  thrice  a day,  in  urinary  irritation. 
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Incompatible  with  the  oxides  of  mercury  and  antimony,  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  sulphurets  of  metals,  the  mineral  acids,  and  chlorine. 

Infusum  Anthemidis.  L.  E.  Infusion  of  Chamomile.  Take  5ij  of 
chamomile  flowers,  Oss  of  boiling  water,  macerate  in  a close 
vessel  for  ten  minutes,  and  strain.  It  is  a good  bitter  tonic  for 
dyspepsia  and  bilious  disorder  when  cold,  (more  pleasant  made 
with  cold  water)  in  the  dose  of  a tea- cupful  twice  a day:  when 
warm  it  is  a mild  emetic,  and  used  to  work  off  more  powerful 
emetics. 

Incompatible  with  infusion  or  tincture  of  bark,  with  isinglass,  with 
acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  corrosive 
sublimate. 

Infusum  Armoracle  Compositum.  L.  Compound  Infusion  of 
Horse-radish.  Take  each  of  fresh  horse-radish-root  sliced,  and 
of  mustard-seed  bruised,  3 j of  compound  spirit  of  horse-radish,  Oj 
of  boiling  water,  macerate  the  root  and  seeds  in  the  water  for  two 
hours,  in  a covered  vessel,  and  strain ; then  add  the  spirit.  In 
the  dose  of  3 j to  5iij  thrice  a day,  it  is  prescribed  as  a stimulant 
in  paralysis,  chronic  rheumatism,  recent  catarrh,  &c.  and  as  a diu- 
retic in  dropsies.  When  kept,  it  soon  ferments  and  is  spoiled. 

Incompatible  with  the  carbonates  of  alkalies,  but  not  with  pure 
alkalies,  with  tannin,  infusion  of  galls  and  of  bark,  and  with 
corrosive  sublimate  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Infusum  Aurantii  Compositum.  L.  Compound  Infusion  of 
Orange-peel.  Take  ^ij  of  dried  orange-peel,  5j  of  fresh 
lemon-peel,  $ss  of  bruised  cloves,  Oss  of  boiling  water,  infuse 
for  15  minutes  in  a close  vessel,  and  strain.  It  is  a good  and 
pleasant  stomachic,  in  doses  of  to  3jss  for  dyspepsia,  gout, 
and  atonic  disorders,  and  as  an  agreeable  and  elegant  vehicle  for 
salts,  bitters,  subcarbonate  of  soda,  &c. 

Incompatible  with  lime-water  and  pure  alkalies,  with  infusion  of 
bark,  acetate  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  iron. 

Infusum  Calumet.  L.  E.  Infusion  of  Calumba.  Take  5ij  of 
calumba  sliced,  Oss  of  boiling  water,  infuse  for  two  hours  in  a 
close  vessel,  and  strain.  It  is  a good  non-irritating  tonic  and 
antiseptic  for  dyspepsia,  cholera  morbus,  the  nausea  of  pregnancy, 
&c.  in  doses  of  to  3ij  twice  a day.  It  is  also  a good  vehicle 
for  antacids  and  chalybeates,  such  as  magnesia,  muriate  of  iron, 
&c. 

Incompatible  with  infusion  of  bark,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of 
silver,  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  and  tartarized  antimony. 
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Infusum  CARYorHYLLORUM.  L.  Infusion  of  Cloves.  Take  $j  of 
bruised  cloves,  Oss  of  boiling  water,  infuse  for  two  hours  in  a 
close  vessel,  and  strain.  It  is  red-coloured,  and  retains  the  aroma 
of  the  cloves.  In  doses  of  to  ^ij  thrice  a day,  with  a few  drops 
of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  it  is  an  excellent  tonic  and  stomachic 
in  dyspepsia,  chronic  gout,  and  nervous  debility,  particularly  for 
removing  the  sensations  called  coldness  and  gnawing  at  the 
stomach. 

Incompatible  with  infusion  of  bark,  the  acetate  of  lead,  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  the  sulphates  of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  and  with  tarta- 
rized  antimony. 

Infusum  CAscARiLLiE.  L.  Infusion  of  Cascarilla.  Take  5SS  of 
bruised  cascarilla  bark,  Oss  of  boiling  water,  infuse  in  a close 
vessel  for  two  hours,  and  strain.  It  is  a good  tonic  and  aromatic 
bitter,  in  doses  of  to  §ij  thrice  a day,  for  the  bowel  complaints 
of  children,  and  as  a vehicle  for  antacids  in  dyspepsia. 

Incompatible  with  tannin,  infusion  of  galls  and  of  bark,  lime-water, 
acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  sulphates  of  copper,  iron, 
and  zinc,  and  with  tartarized  antimony. 

Infusum  Catechu  CoMpositum.  L.  E.  Compound  Infusion  of 
Catechu.  Take  ^ijss  of  extract  of  catechu,  5ss  of  cinnamon- 
bark  bruised,  Oss  of  boiling  water,  infuse  for  an  hour  in  a close 
vessel,  and  strain.  In  doses  of  to  ^iij  four  times  a day,  it  is 
a powerful  and  pleasant  astringent  and  stomachic,  in  dysentery 
aud  diarrhoea,  gleet,  leucorrhoea,  &c.  It  is  usually  combined 
with  opium  and  chalk. 

Incompatible  with  infusion  of  bark,  with  isinglass,  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  with  the  sulphates  of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  and  with 
tartarized  antimony. 

Infusum  Cinchonje.  L.  E.  D.  Infusion  of  Peruvian  Bark.  Take 
^ss  of  the  bruised  bark  of  Cinchona  lajicifolia,  Oss  of  boiling 
water,  infuse  for  two  hours,  and  strain.  It  retains  the  bitter  aroma 
of  the  bark,  but  is  rather  a feeble  preparation,  intended  for  weak 
and  irritable  stomachs,  and  for  children.  It  is  given  in  doses  of 
§j  to  §iij  thrice  a day,  along  with  aromatics ; but  the  sulphate 
of  quinine  is  now  usually  substituted  as  more  uniform  in  strength. 

Incompatible  with  vegetable  bitters,  galls,  alkaline  carbonates, 
lime-water,  isinglass,  corrosive  sublimate,  the  sulphates  of  copper, 
iron,  and  zinc,  and  with  tartarized  antimony. 
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Infusum  CuspArl®.  L.  Infusion  of  Cusparia,  or  Angustura. 
Take  $ij  of  cusparia  bark  bruised,  Oss  of  boiling  water,  infuse 
for  two  hours  and  strain.  It  is  a bitterish  aromatic  tonic,  in 
doses  of  gj  to  ^iij  thrice  a day,  in  dyspepsia,  fever,  and  diarrhoea 
along  with  aromatic  tinctures,  or  with  dill  water  for  children. 

Incompatible  with  tannin,  infusion  of  catechu  and  galls,  acetate  of 
lead,  corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  sulphates  of  cop- 
per, iron,  and  zinc,  and  with  tartar  emetic. 

Infusum  Digitalis.  L.  E.  Infusion  of  Fox-glove.  Take  5j  of 
the  dried  leaves  of  the  Digitalis  purpurea , Oss  of  boiling  water, 
infuse  for  four  hours,  strain,  and  add  ^iv  of  spirit  of  cinnamon. 
Its  uniformity  of  strength  cannot  be  depended  upon ; but  it  is 
the  best  diuretic  form  of  the  digitalis  in  doses  of  ^ij  to  ^ss  in 
almond  emulsion,  twice  a day,  the  dose  being  cautiously  increased. 
Where  it  is  given  to  check  the  circulation,  the  tincture  or  powder 
is  preferable. 

Incompatible  with  infusion  of  bark,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphates  of 
iron  and  zinc,  and  with  alcoholic  stimulants,  which  suspend 
its  nauseating  effects. 

Poisonous  in  a large  dose.  See  Digitalis. 

Infusum  Gentians  Compositum.  L.  E.  D.  Compound  Infusion 
of  Gentian.  Take  5j  each  of  gentian-root  sliced,  and  dried 
orange-peel,  ^ij  of  fresh  lemon-peel,  and  ^xiij  of  boiling  water, 
infuse  for  an  hour,  and  strain.  It  is  a pleasant  and  elegant 
preparation,  the  bitter  of  the  gentian  being  partly  concealed  by 
the  aroma  of  the  other  ingredients.  It  should  always  be  made 
when  it  is  to  be  used,  as  it  soon  decomposes.  In  doses  of  to 
Sij  thrice  a day,  it  is  a good  aromatic  tonic  in  dyspepsia  and 
atonic  gout,  and  forms  a good  vehicle  for  antacids  and  acids. 

Incompatible  with  acetate  and  superacetate  of  lead,  and  with  sul- 
phate of  iron. 

Infusum  Lini  Compositum.  L.  E.  Compound  Infusion  of  Linseed. 
Take  gj  of  linseed  bruised,  tss  of  liquorice-root  sliced,  Oij  of  boil- 
ing water,  infuse  near  the  fire  for  four  hours,  and  strain.  It 
may  be  used  in  any  dose  as  a demulcent  in  catarrh,  cysterrhcea, 
strangury,  and  urinary  irritation ; but  though  it  is  cheap,  it  is 
far  from  being  so  pleasant  as  other  remedies  of  this  class. 

Incompatible  with  the  salts  of  lead,  muriate  of  iron,  and  alcohol. 

Infusum  Mentha:  Compositum.  D.  Compound  Infusion  of  Mint. 
Take  ^lj  of  the  dried  leaves  of  Mentha  sativa , and  enough  of 
N 2 
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water  to  produce  ^vj  on  straining,  infuse  for  half  an  hour,  and 
when  cold,  strain,  and  add  5ij  of  white  sugar,  and  rrpiij  of  oil  of 
mint  dissolved  in  ^ss  of  the  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms.  It  is 
chiefly  used  as  a pleasant  vehicle  for  disagreeable  medicines.  The 
dose  is  to  ^iij  thrice  a day*,  or  oftener. 

Infusum  Quassia.  L.  E.  Infusion  of  Quassia.  Take3j  of  quassia- 
wood  sliced,  Oss  of  boiling  water,  infuse  for  two  hours,  and 
strain.  Dr.  Paris  says  $ij  to  half  a pint  of  water  is  a better  pro- 
portion. It  is  an  excellent  bitter  tonic,  without  astringency, 
and  is  prescribed  with  advantage  for  female  debilities,  arthritic 
dyspepsia,  &c.  in  doses  of  3J  to  §iv  thrice  a day,  combined  with 
chalybeates,  and  other  mineral  tonics,  and  with  aromatic  tinctures. 

Incompatible  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  superacetate  of  lead;  but  as 
it  contains  no  tannin  nor  mucilage,  like  most  bitters,  it  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  sulphates  of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  nor 
with  isinglass  and  infusion  of  bark. 

Infusum  Rhei.  L.  E.  Infusion  of  Rhubarb.  Take  5j  of  rhubarb- 
root  sliced,  Oss  of  boiling  water,  infuse  for  two  hours,  and  strain. 
This  is  a weakish  .preparation  of  rhubarb,  though  a very  conve- 
nient form  when  combined  with  aromatic  tinctures,  in  chronic 
diarrhoea,  costiveness,  and  in  dyspepsia,  atonic  gout,  &c.  It  is 
slightly  aperient  and  stomachic.  The  dose  is  to  3y  once  or 
twice  a day. 

Incompatible  with  tannin,  galls,  catechu,  isinglass,  infusion  of 
bark,  concentrated  acids,  acetate  of  lead,  corrosive  sublimate, 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  sulphates  of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  and  tar- 
tarized  antimony. 

Infusum  RoSiE.  L.  E.  D.  Infusion  of  Roses.  Take  3SS  of  the 
dried  petals  of  the  Rosa  Gallica , ^iij  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid? 
3jss  of  refined  sugar,  and  Oijss  of  boiling  water,  pour  the  water 
on  the  rose-petals  in  a glass  vessel,  with  which  mix  the  acid, 
infuse  for  half  an  hour,  strain,  and  add  the  sugar.  It  is  an 
elegant  cooling  tonic  of  a pretty  colour,  and  pleasant  flavour. 
It  is  seldom  used  alone,  but  forms  a good  vehicle  for  sulphate  of 
quinine,  Epsom  salts,  and  the  bitter  tinctures  and  infusions.  The 
dose  is  3ij  to  Oss  ad  libitum,  in  hectic  fever,  and  inflammatory 
disorders.  The  rose-petals  contain  iron. 

Incompatible  with  alum,  alkalies,  and  lime,  and  with  the  sulphates 
of  iron  and  zinc. 
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Infusum  SfiNN2E  Compositum.  L.  Compound  Infusion  of  Senna, 
Infusum  Cassias  Sennas.  E.  Take  jjss  of  senna-leaves,  £j  of 
ginger  sliced,  Oj  of  boiling  water,  infuse  in  a covered  vessel  for 
an  hour,  and  strain.  It  is  a good  form  of  senna,  as  the  ginger 
prevents  it  from  griping,  and  it  is  therefore  an  excellent  purga- 
tive with  Epsom  salts,  or  tartrate  of  potass,  in  doses  of  to  ^iv, 
or  conjoined  with  guaiac  and  bitters.  It  should  always  be  made 
fresh  for  every  dose,  as  it  deposits  its  cathartine  when  it  stands 
only  a few  hours,  unless  Epsom  salts  be  dissolved  in  it,  when  it 
may  be  kept  good  for  several  days. 

Incompatible  with  infusion  of  bark,  concentrated  acids,  corrosive 
sublimate,  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  lime-water,  acetate  of  lead, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  tartarized  antimony. 

Infusum  Senn^e  cum  Tamarindis.  D.  Infusion  of  Senna  with 
Tamarinds.  Infusum  Sennas  compositum.  E.  Take  of  the 
pulp  of  tamarinds,  5j  of  senna-leaves,  ^ss  each  of  bruised  corian- 
der-seeds and  white  sugar,  ^viij  of  boiling  water,  infuse  in  a vessel 
not  glazed  with  lead,  occasionally  shaking  it,  for  four  hours,  and 
strain.  It  has  nearly  the  same  properties  with  the  preceding, 
but  the  tamarinds  render  its  operation  milder,  while  they  im- 
prove its  taste.  Sydenham  added  rhubarb,  manna,  and  syrup  of 
roses.  Dose  §ij  to  §iv  in  inflammatory  fevers. 

Incompatible  with  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  tartrate  of  potass,  and 
with  the  same  chemical  substances  as  the  preceding. 

Infusum  SiMAROUBiE.  L.  Infusion  of  Simarouba.  Take  ^ss  of 
Simarouba  bark  bruised,  Oss  of  boiling  water,  infuse  for  two 
hours,  and  strain.  It  is  a bitter  tonic,  which  has  been  prescribed 
in  doses  of  ^ij>  or  less,  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  along  with 
opiates  and  aromatics.  In  larger  doses  it  is  emetic.  Mr.  Brande 
says  it  is  astringent,  but  this  must  be  a mistake. 

Incompatible  with  infusion  of  bark  and  of  catechu,  decoction 
of  galls,  with  lime-water,  and  alkaline  carbonates,  acetate  of  lead, 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Infusum  Tabaci.  L.  Infusion  of  Tobacco.  Take  5 j of  tobacco- 
leaves,  Oj  of  boiling  water,  infuse  for  an  hour,  and  strain.  It 
is  only  used  in  form  of  enema  for  incarcerated  hernia,  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  and  for  worms.  It  is  by  no  means  safe,  however 
particularly  for  children. 

Poisonous , producing  nausea,  syncope,  cold  sweats,  convulsions,  and 
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death.  The  best  treatment  is  a speedy  emetic,  at  first  to  be 
followed  by  purgatives  and  stimulants.  When  these  effects  arise 
from  an  enema,  &c.  hot  brandy  and  water,  with  camphor,  and 
other  strong  stimulants,  will  be  necessary. 

Infusum  Valerianae.  D.  Infusion  of  Valerian.  Take  $ij  of  valerian- 
root  in  coarse  powder,  ^vij  of  boiling  water,  infuse  for  an  hour, 
and  strain  when  cold.  It  is  a good  form  for  valerian,  and  may 
be  combined  with  aromatics  and  antispasmodics,  in  doses  of  jjss 
to  ^ij  thrice  a day,  when  the  stomach  rejects  the  powder. 

Incompatible  with  infusion  of  bark,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  sul- 
phates of  iron  and  zinc. 

Injections  are  medicated  fluids,  which  are,  by  means  of  a syringe, 
thrown  into  the  urethra,  the  vagina,  and  into  fistulous  openings. 
Their  utility,  particularly  in  gonorrhoea,  has  been  much  disputed, 
but,  like  many  other  disputes,  this  has  arisen  from  not  examining 
the  particular  circumstances  in  which  injections  have  been  advan- 
tageous or  injurious.  In  the  first  or  acute  stage,  they  are  usually 
objectionable;  in  the  chronic  stage  they  often  succeed  when 
every  thing  else  has  failed. 

Injectio  Acidi  Muriatici.  Injection  of  Muriatic  Acid.  Take 
^iv  of  distilled  water,  npviij  of  muriatic  acid;  mix,  and  inject  in 
gonorrhoea  attended  with  ardor  urinae.  (Wyatt.) 

Injectio  Aluminis.  Injection  of  Alum.  Take  gr.iv  to  5 j of  super- 
sulphate of  alumine,  §iv  to  jvj  of  distilled  water ; mix,  and 
inject  in  gleet,  gonorrhoea,  and  prolapsus  recti. 

Injectio  Aquae  Calcis  Composita.  Compound  Injection  of  Lime- 
water.  Take  ^iv  of  lime-water,  ^ij  of  olive-oil,  rr[xxiij  of 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead ; mix,  and  inject  in  gleet,  fistulae,  &c. 

Injectio  Balsamica.  Balsamic  Injection.  Dissolve  5SS  of  copaiba 
in  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  and  add  ^vj  of  lime-water,  and  each 
of  rose-water  and  the  watery  solution  of  myrrrh.  (Baren- 
sprung.) 

Injectio  Copaib/e.  Injection  of  Copaiba.  Take  5j  to  $ij  of  balsam 
of  copaiba,  ^ss  of  gum  arabic  mucilage,  ^iv  of  lime  or  of  rose- 
water, triturate  the  copaiba  and  mucilage  well  together,  and  add 
the  water.  It  is  a good  injection  in  leucorrhoea,  and  chronic 
gonorrhoea. 

Injectio  Cupri  Acetatis.  Injection  of  Acetate  of  Copper.  Take 
gr  x of  prepared  aerugo,  of  oil  of  almonds,  triturate  the  ver- 
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digrise  with  the  oil  till  well  mixed.  It  is  a good  astringent 
injection. 

Injectio  Cupri  Ammoniatx.  Injection  of  Ammoniated  Copper. 
Take  ip_xx  of  the  solution  of  ammoniated  copper,  §iv  of  rose- 
water; mix,  and  inject  in  gonorrhoea.  (Jesse  Foot.) 

Injectio  Cupri  Sulphatis.  Injection  of  Sulphate  of  Copper. 
Take  gr.ij  of  sulphate  of  copper,  §viij  of  distilled  water ; mix, 
and  inject  in  gleet,  and  chronic  gonorrhoea. 

Injectio  Cupri  Sulphatis  Composita.  Compound  Injection  of 
Sulphate  of  Copper.  Take  gr.vj  of  sulphate  of  copper,  §iv  of 
pure  water,  ii^xx  of  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  dissolve  the  sul- 
phate in  the  water,  and  then  add  the  solution.  To  be  injected 
between  the  glans  and  the  prepuce,  in  phymosis  attended  with 
ulceration.  It  is  a useful,  though  not  a very  chemical  preparation. 

Injectio  Emolliens.  Emollient  Injection.  Take  ^v  of  infusion 
of  linseed,  i^xxx  of  wine  of  opium ; mix  as  an  anodyne  in  cases 
of  irritation. 

Injectio  Gallm.  Injection  of  Galls.  Take  §ij  each  of  decoction 
of  galls  and  distilled  water ; mix,  and  inject  in  gleet  and  leucorr- 
hcea. 

Injectio  Hydrargyri.  Mercurial  Injection.  Take  5j  of  purified 
mercury,  ^jss  eaclL  °f  gum  arabic  mucilage  and  distilled  water, 
triturate  the  mercury  carefully  with  the  mucilage,  and  add  the 
water. 

Or,  Take  5j  of  mercurial  ointment,  ^j  of  olive-oil,  mix  carefully, 
and  warm  it  before  using. 

Injectio  Hydrargyri  Oxymuriatis.  Injection  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate. Take  gr.ij  of  corrosive  sublimate,  gr,x  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia, §x  of  distilled  water ; mix. 

Or,  Take  rrpij  of  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  §iv  of  distilled 
water ; mix,  and  inject  in  gonorrhoea. 

Injectio  Hydrargyri  Submuriatis.  Injection  of  Calomel.  Take 
5ij  of  submuriate  of  mercury,  ^ss  of  gum  arabic  mucilage,  Oj  of 
lime-water,  triturate  the  calomel  well  with  the  mucilage,  and  add 
the  lime-water  by  degrees.  Quince  mucilage  may  be  substituted. 

Injectio  Nitratis  Argenti.  Injection  of  Nitrate  of  Silver;  Take 
gr.ij  of  mtrate  of  silver,  ^j  of  distilled  water ; mix,  for  injection 
in  fistulous  ulcers. 

Injectio  Oleosa.  Oily  Injection.  Take  §iv  of  oil  of  almonds. 
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iqxxx  of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead ; mix,  and  warm  it  cau- 
tiously in  a tea-cup  set  in  hot  water,  before  using.  The  oil 
should  be  chosen  good,  and  free  from  rancidity.  It  is  used  in 
urethral  inflammation. 

Injectio  Opii.  Opiate  Injection.  Take  ir\xl  of  Battley’s  sedative 
solution  of  opium,  ^iv  of  distilled  water;  mix,  and  inject  as  an 
anodyne. 

Injectio  Plumbi  Acetatis.  Injection  of  Acetate  of  Lead.  Take 
TTLyj  of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  3iv  of  distilled  water  ; mix, 
and  inject  in  the  inflammatory  stage  of  gonorrhoea.  When  ardor 
urinse  and  priapism,  or  chordee,  supervene,  add  an  equal  portion 
of  the  preceding. 

Injectio  Plumbi  Carbon atis.  Injection  of  Carbonate  of  Lead. 
Take  5j  of  carbonate  of  lead,  ^ij  of  compound  powder  of  gum 
tragacanth,  3j  of  opium  in  powder,  and  Oj  of  boiling  water ; 
mix,  and  inject  in  the  first  stage  of  gonorrhoea. 

Injectio  Quercus.  Oak  Bark  Injection.  Take  Oj  of  the  oak  bark 
decoction,  3SS  of  purified  alum ; mix,  and  inject  in  relaxations  of 
the  vagina  and  rectum. 

Injectio  Stimulans.  Stimulant  Injection.  It  is  made  by  adding 
a few  drops  of  tincture  of  cantharides  to  the  copaiba  injection. 

Injectio  The.®.  Injection  of  Tea.  Take  5j  of  good  green  tea, 
^vj  of  boiling  water,  infuse  till  it  is  cold,  and  strain.  It  is  a 
good  sedative  in  the  first  stage  of  gonorrhoea. 

Injectio  Vini  Rubri.  Injection  of  Red  Wine.  Take  ^xij  of  Port 
wine,  ^iv  of  pure  water,  mix,  and  inject  for  the  radical  cure  of 
hydrocele. — (Sir  J.  Earle.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  uses  a strong 
injection  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Injectio  Zinci  Acetatis.  Injection  of  Acetate  of  Zinc.  Take 
gr.x  of  acetate  of  zinc,  3yj  of  distilled  water,  mix,  and  inject  in 
gonorrhoea. 

Injectio  Zinci  Sulphatis.  Injection  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc.  Take 
gr.iv  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  ^iv  of  distilled  water,  mix,  for  an 
injection.  Acetate  of  lead  is  sometimes  added,  and  rose-water 
is  used  for  distilled  water. 

Ink.  The  common  writing  ink  is  made  with  various  proportions  of 
sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  galls,  and  gum- water.  The  follow- 
ing are  a few  receipts  for  making  different  kinds  of  ink. 

Common  Writing  Ink . Take  ibj  of  galls  in  coarse  powder,  ibf 
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each  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  logwood  rasped,,  four  pints  of  water, 
and  31V  or  more  of  gum  arabic,  macerate  for  a fortnight,  or 
more,  shaking  it  well  every  day.  Half  a pound  of  pomegranate 
bark  improves  it. 

Exchequer'  InJc.  Take  ibij  of  galls,  Ib  i-  each  of  gum  arabic,  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  two  gallons  of  soft  water,  and  proceed  as  in 
the  last. 

Japan  Ink.  The  shining  quality  is  imparted  by  a larger  propor- 
tion of  gum-arabic  and  sugar-candy,  which,  however,  make  it 
thick,  and  less  free  in  the  pen. 

Marking  Ink  for  linen.  This  I believe  was  first  discovered  by 
Mr.  Hume,  of  Long- A ere.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  in  a 
glass  mortar  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  double  its  weight  of  pure 
water,  to  which  add  ten  drops  of  pure  water.  Before  it  is  ap- 
plied the  linen  must  be  wetted  with  a solution  of  5j  of  pure 
subcarbonate  of  potass  in  %jss  of  water. 

Prerogative  Office  Ink . Take  tbj  of  galls,  ^vj  of  gum-arabic,  ^ij 

of  alum,  §vij  of  sulphate  of  iron,  ^iij  of  gum-kino,  §iv  of  logwood 
in  coarse  powder,  and  one  gallon  of  water.  Proceed  as  for 
common  ink. 

Printers'  Ink.  To  every  pound  of  the  best  lamp-black,  well  pow- 
dered, put  half  a pint  of  soft  varnish,  a quarter  of  a pint  each  of 
boiling  linseed  oil,  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  mix,  and  boil  to- 
gether for  half  an  hour,  stirring  it  well  the  while.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  it  do  not  inflame,  as  water  will  not  put  it 
out.  Prussian  blue  is  added  to  very  fine  ink. 

Red  Ink  for  writing.  Take  §iv  of  the  raspings  of  Brazil  wood, 
infuse  in  good  colourless  vinegar,  or  white  wine,  for  two  or  three 
days,  boil  this  for  an  hour  over  a gentle  fire,  and  filter  it  while 
hot  through  paper.  Put  it  again  over  the  fire,  and  dissolve  in 
it,  first  §ss  of  gum-arabic,  and  afterwards  3SS  each  of  alum  and 
white  sugar. 

Red  Ink  for  Printing  is  prepared  with  soft  varnish,  vermilion,  and 
white  of  eggs.  It  should  not  be  very  thick.  An  inferior  sort  is 
made  with  common  varnish  and  red-lead. 

Inula.  See  Helenium.  L. 

Inuline.  New.  A chemical  principle  discovered  by  Rose,  in  the 
Inula  helenium,  the  root  of  which  has  since  been  more  minutely 
analysed  by  Funke,  but  its  medical  properties  have  not  been 
much  investigated. 
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Iodate  op  Potass.  See  Hydriodate  of  Potass. 

Iodide  of  Zinc.  New.  Has  been  employed  in  form  of  ointment, 
5j  to  of  lard,  rubbed  in  on  strumous  swellings,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a drachm  daily.  (Dr.  Ure.) 

Iodine.  New.  Dissolve  a quantity  of  kelp,  or  barilla,  in  water, 
evaporate  the  ley  till  a pellicle  forms,  and  set  it  aside  till  the 
carbonate  of  soda  and  other  salts  crystallize:  evaporate  the 
mother  liquor,  containing  hydriodate  of  potass,  nearly  to  dryness, 
and  pour  upon  the  mass  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid ; put 
this  into  a glass  alembic,  apply  a gentle  heat,  and  violet  fumes 
will  come  over  and  crystallize.  This  is  the  iodine  which  may 
be  purified  by  re-distilling  it  from  water  containing  a very  little 
potass.  Dry  the  crystals  on  blotting  paper.  Iodine  unites  with 
hydrogen,  forming  hydriodic  acid,  whence  are  formed  the 
hydriodates  used  in  medicine. 

Incompatible  with  starch,  and  vegetable  preparations  containing  it. 

Medicinally , Iodine  has  been  of  late  extensively  employed  in  bron- 
chocele,  strumous,  and  schirrhous  tumours,  rickets,  and  spinal 
distortion,  paralysis,  leucorrhcea,  amenorrhsea,  and  chlorosis.  It 
is  given  in  form  of  tincture  internally,  and  applied  in  form  of 
ointment  externally.  See  Hydriodate  of  Potass. 

Tincture  of  Iodine.  Take  5j  of  iodine,  ^ijss  of  rectified  spirit,  and 
dissolve  by  trituration  in  a glass  vessel.  Dose  from  six  to  thirty 
drops  thrice  a day.  (M anson.) 

Or,  Take  gr.xlviij  of  iodine,  of  alcohol,  dissolve.  Dose  ten  drops 
thrice  a day.  (Magendie.) 

Liniment  of  Iodine.  Take  3j  of  compound  liniment  of  soap,  5j  of 
tincture  of  iodine ; mix,  and  apply  to  scrofulous  tumours,  &c. 
(Manson.) 

Injurious  Effects  of  Iodine.  Dr.  Gairdner  finds  that  a continued 
course  of  iodine  produces  great  emaciation,  depression  of  spirits, 
tremor,  and  dangerous  cholera.  Others  have  not  been  so  unfor- 
tunate. It  is  said  to  diminish  the  mamma?  in  women  when  long 
continued. 

Ioduretted  Hydriodate  of  Potass.  New.  Dissolve  gr.xxxvj  of 
hydriodate  of  potass,  and  gr.x  of  iodine  in  §j  of  distilled  water. 
Dose  ft^vj  to  rqx  in  syrup,  &c.  thrice  a day,  in  struma,  schirrus, 
bronchocele,  rachitis,  paralysis,  chlorosis,  &c. 

Ioduret  of  Mercury.  New.  Dissolve  in  400  parts  of  water,  100 
of  the  nitrate  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury,  filter,  and  add  hydri- 
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odate  of  potass  in  solution,  till  no  precipitate  falls  down  ; throw 
the  yellowish  precipitate  thus  procured  upon  a filter,  and  wash 
it  with  distilled  water,  till  the  washings  give  no  longer  a black 
precipitate  by  potass ; dry  what  remains  on  the  filter,  and  keep 
it  closely  stopped  and  froin  light.  It  contains  2*5  mercury,  and 
1‘56  iodine. 

The  Deut-ioduret,  prepared  with  70  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  100  parts  of  the  ioduret  of  potassium,  contain  2’ 5 of  mercury, 
and  ST 2 of  iodine. 

Ointments  of  both  those  iodurets  of  mercury  are  prepared  with 
gr.xv  to  the  ounce  of  lard,  and  applied  in  small  quantity 
upon  lint,  for  dressing  venereal  ulcers. 

Tinctures  are  also  made  with  them,  in  the  proportion  of  gr.xv  to 
the  ounce  of  alcohol.  Dose  iqx  to  it^xx  in  a glass  of  distilled 
water  twice  a day,  in  strumous  siphilis.  The  iodurets  are  also 
combined  with  ether. 

Tills  are  also  made  with  extract  of  juniper  and  liquorice-root,  and 
the  iodurets. 

Ioduretted  Sulphuric  .Ether.  New.  Take  5j  of  sulphuric 
ether,  gr.vj  of  pure  iodine ; mix,  and  give  in  doses  of  R]_v  to 
Tqx  in  struma,  schirrus,  and  bronchocele.  Patients  will  seldom 
bear  more.  Thirty  drops  contain  a grain  of  iodine. 

Ionidium  Ipecacuanha.  P.  White  Ipecacuan.  Emetic,  like  the 
following,  but  weaker. 

Ipecacuanhje  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Ipecacuan,  Hippo  (Irish), 
the  root  of  the  Cephcelis  emetica , P.  Callicocca  ipecacuanha , 
I..  D.  Probably  Viola  ipecacuanha  (Decandolle),  or  Vsy- 
chotria  emetica  (Mutis).  It  is  a medicine  of  great  value  as  an 
emetic,  a diaphoretic,  an  expectorant,  and  an  astringent,  accord- 
ing to  the  dose.  For  producing  its  emetic  effects,  3j  3jss  or 
gr.xv  with  gr.j  of  tartar  emetic,  when  it  is  required  to  prolong 
the  nausea  and  vomiting.  It  will  operate  in  from  ten  to  forty 
minutes  or  more ; and  after,  not  before,  a draught  of  tepid 
chamomile  tea  should  be  drunk,  to  promote  the  evacuation.  For 
exciting  nausea,  and  astringing  the  bowels  in  diarrhoea  and 
hemorrhage,  gr.j  to  gr.iij.  As  an  expectorant  and  sedative  in 
catarrh  and  inflammation,  gr.-^  to  gr.j  every  three  or  four  hours ; 
and  as  a diaphoretic  gr.ij  to  gr.vj  with  gr.j  of  opium.  See 
Pulv.  Ipec.  Comp. 

Contains  Emetine,  which  see. 
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Soluble  in  water,  wine,  alcohol,  and  the  muriatic  and  phosphoric 
acids. 

Incompatible  with  vinegar,  acid  fruits,  gallic  acid,  and  indeed  all 
vegetable  acids,  also  with  infusion  of  galls,  nitric  acid,  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  acetate  of  lead ; hut  not  with  tartar  emetic. 

Adulterated  before  importation,  by  being  mixed  with  roots  of  several 
sorts  of  violets,  ionidium,  &c.  The  genuine  sort  is  in  short 
wrinkled  pieces  of  a grey  or  brown  colour.  The  larger  and 
browner  the  pieces,  the  better.  When  white  and  smooth  it  is 
very  weak.  This  latter,  and  other  roots,  are  sold  in  powder  by 
fraudulent  druggists,  mixed  with  emetic  tartar.  This  fraud  can 
only  be  detected  by  analysis. 

Ipecacuan  is  pulverized  with  difficulty,  and  its  effluvia  is  often  very 
offensive  to  the  operator.  Some  persons,  indeed,  are  distressed 
whenever  they  are  near  the  powder,  and  can  scarcely  enter  a 
room  where  the  drug  is  kept. 

Ipecacuanha  Lozenges  are  made  with  sugar  and  gum  arabic,  as 
other  lozenges,  with  the  addition  of  gr.ss  of  the  powder  to  each. 
They  are  used  to  promote  expectoration  in  coughs. 

Iridis  Florentine  Radix.  E.  Iris  Florentina.  P.  Florentine 
Iris  or  Orrice  root.  An  acrid  aromatic,  feebly  emetic,  diuretic, 
and  expectorant,  in  doses  of  3j  to  5j,  and  also  errhine ; but  it  is 
chiefly  used  in  perfumery  for  imparting  a violet  odour  to  powders, 
soaps,  and  oils. 

Adulterated  with  inferior  sorts,  which  are  not  pared,  are  of  a 
dirty  yellowish  white  colour,  and  of  a shrunk  and  shrivelled 
appearance.  The  genuine  is  pared  and  scraped,  somewhat  soft 
and  porous,  very  white,  and  smelling  like  violets.  It  is  apt  to 
mould  or  mildew,  to  prevent  which  it  should  be  spread  out 
thinly  in  a dry  open  apartment.  When  perforated  with  worm- 
holes,  it  is  good  for  nothing. 

Iris  Fcetidissima.  P.  I.Germanica.  P.  and.  I.  pseudo  acorns.  P. 
Have  similar  medicinal  properties  to  the  preceding ; but  are  not 
used  in  this  country,  except  by  herbalists  and  old  women. 

Iron  and  its  preparations.  See  Ferrum. 

Isatis  Tinctoria,  Woad,  a native  plant,  which  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed by  dyers  for  producing  blues.  It  is  supposed  to  contain 
indigo. 

Isinglass.  See  Ichthyocolla, 
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Ivory.  Ebar.  P.  When  burnt,  is  said  to  be  astringent  and  vermifuge, 
but  is  not  used. 

Ivory  Black  is  prepared  by  burning  the  shavings  or  chips  in  a closely 
covered  crucible  till  no  smoke  is  seen  to  pass  through  the  joinings. 
The  matter  when  cooled,  is  pounded,  ground  on  a porphyry  slab 
with  water,  washed  on  a filter  with  warm  water,  and  dried. 
It  is  used  in  painting,  and  also  as  a tooth-powder.  \ 
Adulterated  with  common  bone  black,  which  may  be  known  by 
having  a tinge  of  red,  instead  of  a fine  clear  greyish  black.  Bone 
black  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  ivory  black.  Other  blacks 
of  an  inferior  kind  are  also  frequently  mixed  with  it. 

Ivy.  Hedera  Helix.  Haller  says  the  leaves  are  considered  in  Germany 
as  a specific  for  the  atrophy  of  children.  The  berries  are  subacid, 
and  slightly  emetic  and  purgative. 

J. 

Jack  by  the  Hedge.  Erysimum  alliaria.  A native  plant,  called  also 
Sauce  alone , from  its  smelling  strongly  of  onions.  It  is  stimu- 
lant and  diuretic ; the  seeds  errhine.  1 have  known  the  Gallium 
aparine  mistaken  for  it,  from  a similarity  in  the  provincial  name. 
It  was  well  no  worse  mistake  happened,  as  the  infusion  was  drunk 
largely. 

Jackson’s  Bathing  Spirits  are  nothing  more  than  the  Compound 
Liniment  of  Soap,  scented  with  essences. 

jALAPiE  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Jalap.  The  root  of  the  Convolvulus 
Jalapa , a native  of  America,  and  a valuable  drug.  It  is  sweet- 
ish, warm,  pungent,  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  of  a peculiar 
heavy  odour.  It  is  a powerful  and  safe  cathartic  and  hydragogue, 
but  it  sometimes  gripes  violently,  by  stimulating  the  colon.  It  is 
most  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  usually  combined  with  submuriate 
of  mercury,  with  a little  essential  oil,  or  extract  of  hyoscyamus, 
to  prevent  griping.  The  dose  is  gr.x  to  5ss  in  form  of  powder, 
pill,  or  lozenge. 

Contains  Jalapine,  which  see. 

Adulterated  with  briony-root,  which  may  be  known  by  its  being 
more  light,  pale,  and  spongy,  and  not  exhibiting  the  dense  re- 
sinous fracture  of  the  genuine  root.  From  containing  less  resinous 
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matter  also,  the  spurious  roots  do  not  burn  so  easily  as  the  genuine, 
and  this  is  a good  test.  It  is  also  sometimes  injured  by  the 
worm.  When  cut  across,  the  genuine  root  is  brownish  grey,  and 
arranged  in  concentric  layers. 

Jamaica  Pepper.  See  Pimento  Bacc^e.  L. 

James’s  Analeptic  Pills.  The  original  receipt  is:  Take  each 
of  James’s  powder,  Rufus’s  pill  mass,  and  gum  guaiac ; make  a 
mass  with  tincture  of  castor,  and  divide  into  40  pills.  They  are 
usually  made,  however,  with  antimonial  powder,  instead  of 
James’s  powder. 

James’s  Powder.  This  celebrated  nostrum  was  analysed  by  Dr.  G. 
Pearson,  and  found  to  contain  57  parts  of  oxide  of  antimony, 
partly  vitrified,  and  43  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Mr.  R. 
Phillips  has  lately  found  the  proportions  of  these  to  be  56  and 
44.  The  original  specification  of  James  is:  “Take  antimony, 
calcine  it  with  a continued  protracted  heat,  in  a flat  unglazed 
vessel,  adding  to  it  from  time  to  time  a sufficient  quantity  of 
any  animal  oil  or  salt,  dephlegmated ; then  boil  it  in  melted  nitre 
for  a considerable  time,  and  separate  the  powder  from  the  nitre 
by  dissolving  it  in  water.”  This  however  is  a false  receipt,  as 
it  will  not  produce  the  powder.  That  there  is  a regular  and 
certain  process  for  its  preparation,  is  proved  by  the  similarity  of 
the  two  analyses  by  Pearson  and  Phillips  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance of  time. 

Imitated  by  the  antimonial  powder,  which  contains  from  35  to  38 
parts  of  peroxide  of  antimony,  and  from  65  to  62  parts  of  phos- 
phate of  lime.  See  Pulvis  Antimonialis. 

Medicinally,  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  said  to  be  diapho- 
retic, nauseant,  emetic,  and  purgative ; but  it  is  of  very  uncertain 
operation,  as  James  himself  confessed ; for  when  it  meets  with 
an  acid  in  the  stomach,  it  acts  violently : when  the  primse  viae  are 
loaded  with  mucus,  it  is  inert.  Mr.  R.  Phillips  says  it  is  al- 
ways inert,  but  experience  strongly  opposes  this.  James  says 
“ the  dose  is  uncertain,  but  in  general  30  grains  is  a moderate 
dose.”  James  always  combined  it  with  mercurials,  and  followed 
it  up  with  bark.  From  gr.v  to  gr.x  is  the  usual  dose. 

Adulterated  with  flour,  prepared  chalk,  gypsum,  and  other  white 
powders,  and  the  fraud  is  concealed  by  the  uncertainty  of  effect 
even  in  the  genuine. 

James  obtained  the  receipt  from  a Swede,  under  condition  of  par- 
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ticipation  in  the  profits,  which  condition  James  did  not  fulfil, 
and  was  prosecuted ; but  gained  his  cause  by  asserting  that  he 
had  altered  and  improved  the  original  process. 

Japan  Blacking.  Boil  together  half  a gallon  of  boiled  linseed  oil, 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  bitumen,  and  four  ounces  of  burnt  tim- 
ber. When  sufficiently  incorporated,  add  as  much  oil  of  turpen- 
tine as  will  make  it  of  a proper  thickness,  taking  care  that  it  do 
not  catch  fire.  Other  receipts  are  given,  in  which  gum  is  the 
shining  material. 

Japan  Earth.  Terra  Japonica.  O.  See  Catechu. 

Japan  Ink.  See  Ink. 

Jasmine,  Jasminum  officinale.  P.  A climbing  shrub  with  white 
flowers  of  a fine  fragrance.  Medicinally  they  are  bitter,  sedative, 
and  narcotic ; but  are  chiefly  used  for  preparing  perfumes.  The 
flowers  which  grow  here  are  too  delicate  and  evanescent  to  be 
used  except  in  preparing  snuffs  and  powders,  and  the  oil  and 
essence  should  be  imported  from  Florence,  that  from  Genoa 
and  Leghorn  being  inferior. 

Jatropha.  See  Tapioca. 

Jelly,  Gelatina,  P.  a preparation  usually  of  a thicker  consistence 
than  honey,  and  composed  of  animal  substances,  in  which  ge- 
latine abounds,  or  vegetables  containing  gum  combined  with  an 
acid,  the  supposed  composition  of  vegetable  jelly. 

Almond  Jelly  is  prepared  by  adding  to  3VJ  of  almond  emulsion, 
gviij  of  hartshorn  jelly,  dissolved  together  with  5j  of  orange- 
flower- water,  and  ir^iij  of  lemon  essence. 

Apple  Jelly  is  prepared  by  paring,  coring,  and  cutting  to  pieces, 
Ifevj  of  juicy  apples,  boiling  them  gently  in  a quart  of  water 
till  reduced  to  a pulp.  Strain  this  through  a jelly-bag,  add 
three  quarts  of  syrup,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes ; longer  would 
spoil  it,  and  make  it  like  treacle. 

Or,  boil  one  part  of  sugar  with  four  of  apple-juice  strained. 

Arrow-root  Jelly.  Boil  together  half  a pint  of  water,  a glass  of 
sherry,  or  a spoonful  of  brandy,  with  a little  grated  nutmeg  and 
fine  sugar.  Mix  this  by  degrees  into  a desert  spoonful  of  good 
arrow-root,  which  has  been  previously  beat  smooth  with  two 
spoonfuls  of  cold  water.  Boil  the  whole  for  three  minutes^ 
stirring  it  the  while. 

Biscuit  Jelly  is  made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  biscuit  powder  in  a 
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quart  of  water  to  a pint,  straining,  and  adding  3viij  of  lump 
sugar,  and  two  glasses  of  port  wine,  with  lemon  essence  or 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  to  flavour. 

Calves  Foot  Jelly.  Put  six  calves’  or  neats’  feet  in  six  quarts  of 
water,  and  boil  for  eight  hours,  or  till  reduced  to  four  quarts, 
and  strain  and  skim  carefully.  Then  beat  up  the  whites  of 
twelve  eggs  with  a pound  and  a half  of  coarse  sugar,  the  juice 
of  ten  lemons,  a few  peels  of  the  same,  a stick  of  cinnamon, 
and  a spoonful  of  grape  syrup,  and  add  the  broth  to  it  while 
warm.  Boil  the  whole  a quarter  of  an  hour,  put  half  a pint 
of  wine  to  it,  boil  it  again,  let  it  stand  ten  minutes  covered, 
then  strain  two  or  three  times  till  it  runs  clear.  Nutritive. 

Cranberry  Jelly.  Mix  two  parts  of  cranberry  juice  strained  with 
one  part  of  strong  isinglass  jelly;  sweeten  with  refined  sugar, 
boil  and  strain.  It  may  also  be  made  by  adding  ground  rice  to 
the  cranberry  juice  before  boiling. 

Currant  Jelly.  Prepared  with  the  juice  of  black  or  red  currants 
like  Apple  Jelly.  Cooling. 

Eryngo-root  Jelly.  Boil  in  two  quarts  of  water  two  ounces  each 
of  candied  eryngo-root,  isinglass,  pearl  barley,  and  hartshorn 
shavings,  and  3j  of  conserve  of  roses,  till  reduced  to  one  quart. 
Strain,  and  when  wanted  warm  it,  and  mix  with  milk  or  wine. 

Gloucester  Jelly  is  the  same  as  the  last  with  the  addition  of  3j 
each  of  sago  and  rice. 

Gooseberry  Jelly  is  made  like  apple  jelly. 

Hartshorn  Jelly,  Gelatina  Cornu  Cervi.  P.  Prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  calves’  foot  jelly,  by  boiling  tbss  of  hartshorn 
shavings  in  Oij  of  water,  straining  by  pressure,  and  adding 
Oij  more  water  before  boiling. 

Iceland  Moss  Jelly.  Gelatina  de  Lichene  Islandico.  P.  Boil 
3ij  of  the  lichen  in  water,  and  throw  away  this  first  decoction  ; 
then  boil  the  lichen  successively,  and  mix  the  several  decoctions, 
adding  5ij  of  isinglass  separately  dissolved,  and  then  $iv  of 
white  sugar ; strain  and  evaporate  to  Oss,  and  flavour  to  taste 
with  lemon-peel,  &c.  Nutritive  and  tonic. 

Pork  Jelly  (Dr.  Radcliffe’s).  Simmer  a fresh  leg  of  pork  with 
the  bone  previously  broken  in  three  gallons  of  water  till  reduced 
to  one ; add  half  an  ounce  each  of  mace  and  nutmeg ; strain, 
and  when  cold  take  off  the  fat.  A cupful  morning  and  evening 
as  a restorative  in  debility  and  convalescence. 
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Quince  Jelly . Gelatina  de  Cydoniis.  P.  Prepared  like  apple 
jelly.  Prescribed  in  diarrhoeas. 

Sago  Jelly  is  prepared  by  macerating  the  sago  in  water  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  proceeding  as  for  biscuit  jelly. 

Strawberry  Jelly  is  made  like  apple  jelly. 

Tapioca  Jelly  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  sago  jelly ; but  the 
tapioca  requires  to  be  macerated  for  about  a day.  Nutritive  and 
non-stimulant. 

Jesuit’s  Drops  are  precisely  the  same  as  Compound  Tincture  of 
Benzoin. 

Juglans.  See  Walnut. 

Juice.  See  Succus. 

Jujube.  P.  The  fruit  of  the  Ziziphus  vulgaris,  which  is  mucila- 
ginous, and  expectorant  in  strangury  and  chronic  catarrh. 
Usually  given  in  form  of  conserve — Pasta  de  Jujubis.  P. 

Julep,  a species  of  draught.  The  term  is  nearly  obsolete. 

Camphor  Julep  is  almost  the  only  julep  now  in  use.  It  consists 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  camphor,  given  in  doses  of  ^ij  in 
nervous  irritability,  and  as  a vehicle  for  anodynes. 

Juniperi  BAcCiE  et  Cacumina.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Juniper  Berries,  Tops, 
andWood.  Juniperus  communis.  A native  shrub,  common  on  dry 
pastures  and  hills.  The  chief  properties  are,  aromatic,  stimu- 
lant, diuretic,  and  diaphoretic.  Juniper  is  principally  used  for 
preparing  the  oil,  but  is  prescribed  in  form  of  infusion  5iij  of 
the  berries  to  Oj  of  water,  or  the  berries  beat  up  with  sugar 
3j  to  5ss  thrice  a day,  along  with  nitrate  or  supertartrate  of 
potass.  Juniper  is  a good  vermifuge. 

Soluble  in  water  and  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  constituting  the  fla- 
vouring ingredient  in  Hollands  or  Geneva.  English  gin  is  malt 
or  saccharine  spirit  flavoured  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is 
cheaper  than  juniper. 

The  best  berries  are  those  which  are  not  too  large,  but  plump, 
rather  heavy,  and  juicy,  having  a warm,  sweetish,  aromatic 
taste.  When  dry  and  shrivelled  they  are  good  for  nothing ; but 
those  are  sometimes  artificially  plumped,  as  it  is  called,  for  the 
market,  by  soaking  them  in  water,  and  exposing  them  to  a 
gentle  heat. 
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KalIv  D.  The  old  name  for  Potass,  and  still  retained  hv  the  Dublin 
College.  At,  the  Arabic  article,  is  now  added  to  kali,  as  a ge- 
neral term. 

Kali  Causticum.  D.  See  Potassa  Fusa.  L. 

Kali  Causticum  cum  Calce.  D.  See  Potassa  cum  Calce.  L. 

Kali  Pr^paratum.  O.  See  Potassa  Subcarbonas.  L. 

Kalmia  Latifolia,  a narcotic  poison.  Pharm.  Philadel. 

Kelp,  impure  Carbonate  of  Soda,  procured  by  burning  various 
species  of  sea- weed,  particularly  Fuciis  vesiculosas.  It  is 
brought  to  market  in  bluish  grey  masses,  and  is  much  used  in 
the  manufactory  of  soap,  bleaching,  &c.  but  is  inferior  to  Ba- 
rilla, which  is  made  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Kermes.  P.  An  insect,  the  Coccus  ilicis,  with  its  nidus  dried, 
which  is  aromatic,  astringent,  stimulant,  and  aphrodisiac,  and 
is  prescribed  in  nervous  debility  and  in  difficult  parturition. 

Kermes  Mineral,  an  antimonial  medicine  still  in  great  repute  on 
the  continent,  and  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  gr.j  even  to  3j  or 
3jss  in  the  course  of  the  day , as  a counter  stimulant,  by  the 
Italians  of  the  new  school  (Rasori  and  Borda).  In  doses  of 
gr.iv  to  gr.viij  it  is  emetic  like  tartarized  antimony.  It  is 
nearly  the  same  as  the  golden  sulphur  of  antimony,  and  is 
called  in  the  Codex  Hydro-sidphuretum  rubrum  stibii  sulfurati, 
or  red  hydro-sulphuret  of  sulphuretted  antimony. 

It  is  prepared  by  boiling  for  an  hour  one  part  of  subcarbonate  of 
potass  with  four  parts  of  native  sulphuret  of  antimony  finely 
pulverized  in  a quantity  of  water,  filtering  and  setting  the 
liquor  aside  to  cool,  the  precipitate  of  which  is  the  kermes. 

Decomposition.  During  the  boiling  the  potass  combines  with  the 
sulphur  of  the  sulphuret,  forming  sulphuret  of  potass ; which, 
by  decomposing  part  of  the  water,  attracts  its  hydrogen,  and 
becomes  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass,  while  its  oxygen  converts 
the  antimony  into  an  oxide,  and  the  latter  substance  is  dissolved 
by  the  alkaline  hydro-sulphuret.  As  the  solution  cools  the 
affinities  are  changed,  and  the  oxide  of  antimony,  combining 
with  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  precipitated. 
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Ketchup,  or  Catsup,  a high  flavoured  condiment  prepared  with 
either  mushrooms  or  walnuts  for  a basis. 

Mushroom  Ketchup.  Chop  two  pecks  of  large  broad-flap  mush- 
rooms fine,  add  a pound  of  salt,  and  let  it  stand  two  days,  occa- 
sionally stirring ; then  strain  through  a cloth,  or  hair  sieve ; let 
the  liquor  settle,  decant  it  off  into  a pan,  add  3SS  each  of  all- 
spice and  whole  pepper,  and  a piece  of  ginger ; boil  the  whole 
half  an  hour,  strain  when  cold,  and  bottle. 

Tomata  Ketchup  is  made  like  the  next. 

Walnut  Ketchup  is  made  by  expressing  the  juice  of  walnuts  when 
they  are  tender,  boiling  a gallon  of  this  and  skimming  it  well. 
To  this  add  ibij  of  anchovies  with  their  bones  and  liquor,  same 
quantity  of  shallots,  § j each  of  cloves,  mace,  and  pepper,  and 
one  clove  of  garlic.  Let  all  simmer  till  the  shallots  sink,  pour 
out  into  a pan  to  cool,  then  bottle  and  cork  closely  with  a piece 
of  bladder  over  the  cork.  It  will  keep  good  for  20  years. 

Adulterated  with  liquor  made  of  worm-eaten  mushrooms,  or  with 
what  is  made  from  the  outside  shells  of  ripe  walnuts.  When 
made  in  copper  vessels,  as  it  usually  is,  and  with  vinegar  refuse, 
it  contains  verdigrise,  and  is  poisonous.  This  may  be  detected 
by  evaporating  some  to  dryness,  dissolving  the  residue  in  nitric 
acid,  when  the  copper  will  coat  a knife,  or  any  piece  of  iron  put 
into  it. 

Keyser’s  Pills,  Dragees  de  Keyser.  A foreign  nostrum  composed  of 
acetate  of  mercury  and  manna,  and  reputed  to  be  antisiphilitic. 

Kinic  or  Quinic  Acid.  New.  Is  procured  by  macerating  in  cold  wa- 
ter the  bark  of  the  Cinchona  lancifolia,  concentrating  the  infusion, 
and  setting  it  aside  till  a salt  separate  in  plates,  which  is  Kinate 
of  lime.  Oxalic  acid  will  precipitate  the  lime  from  the  solution 
of  this,  and  by  evaporation  crystals  of  kinic  acid  are  produced 
of  a brown  colour  and  acid  bitter  taste. 

Kino.  L.  E.  D.  P.  A gum,  or  gum-resin,  procured  from  a tropical 
tree,  supposed  (ascertained  says  Dr.  Paris)  to  be  the  Pterocarpus 
erinacea.  The  kino  has  no  smell,  is  of  a bitter  taste  with  a 
shade  of  sweetness,  and  is  a good  tonic,  astringent,  and  anti- 
septic, though  inferior  in  certainty  to  catechu.  The  dose  is 
gr.x  to  3j  or  5SS  in  diarrhoea  and  htemorrhage,  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Pemberton,  it  only  astringes  the  bowels  when  they  are 
diseased,  not  when  they  are  healthy.  As  it  is  most  soluble  in 
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alcohol  the  tincture  is  preferable ; but  it  is  also  soluble  in  water 
at  6‘0°. 

Incompatible  with  isinglass,  mineral  acids,  the  alkalies,  acetate  of 
lead,  corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  sulphates  of 
iron  and  zinc,  and  tartarized  antimony. 

Adulterated  with  the  extract  of  mahogany,  and  in  the  original 
preparation  with  earthy  matters,  which  may  be  known  by  its 
grittiness  when  chewed.  It  is  imported  chiefly  from  Amboy na, 
and  ought  to  be  deep  brown,  shining,  brittle,  and  uniform  in 
colour.  With  spirit  of  wine  it  ought  to  form  a claret  coloured 
tincture,  which  water  will  not  render  turbid. 

Kirchwasser,  a celebrated  German  liqueur  prepared  from  cherries, 
which  must  be  thoroughly  ripe,  carefully  picked,  and  the  pulp 
bruised,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  stones.  The  mash  is  then 
set  in  a vat  to  ferment,  and  afterwards  distilled  like  other 
spirits.  It  is  colourless,  transparent,  and  what  is  sold  at  Paris 
tastes  very  much  like  Irish  whiskey. 

Marasquin  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  from  morello  cherries. 

Krameree  Radix.  L.  P.  Rhatany-root.  The  root  of  the  Krameria 
or  Crameria  triandra.  It  is  a strong  vegetable  astringent, 
which  was,  I believe,  first  introduced  into  medicine  by  Dr.  R. 
Reece.  The  dose  is  3j  to  5j  of  the  extract  thrice  a day.  It  is 
also  given  in  tincture  and  infusion  for  diarrhoea,  passive  haemor- 
rhages,  and  leucorrhoea ; but  does  not,  though  excellent,  seem 
to  be  preferable  to  catechu  or  kino.  It  contains  tannin,  and  only 
a trace  of  gallic  acid. 

It  is  chiefly  used  for  manufacturing  factitious  port  wine,  by  im- 
parting to  cheap  mixtures  a rough  astringent  taste. 

L. 

Labdanum,  a fine  fragrant  gum,  which  is  imported  in  rolls  of  the 
size  of  the  wrist.  When  beaten  in  a mortar  it  sticks  like  wax 
to  the  pestle,  which  should  be  previously  anointed  with  oil  of 
jasmine. 

Imitated  by  melting  ^vj  each  of  yellow  wax  and  prepared  lard 
with  5W  of  ivory  black,  perfuming  it,  and  casting  in  a mould. 

Adulterated  with  the  genuine  sort  from  which  the  best  parts  have 
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been  taken  in  the  form  of  liquid  labdanum.  The  bad  may  be 
known  by  its  being  very  black  and  heavy,  and  its  falling  into 
powder  in  the  mortar  like  dry  sand.  The  genuine  is  very  soft, 
and  smells  like  honey- water.  It  is  very  scarce. 

Lac,  a preparation  used  in  the  arts,  and  sold  in  various  forms,  such 
as  lump  lac,  seed  lac,  shell  lac,  and  stick  lac.  It  is  formed  by 
an  insect  of  the  Coccus  genus  on  branches  of  trees.  Seed  lac 
is  much  used  in  varnishing  and  in  making  sealing-wax. 

Lac  Virginis.  Virgin’s  Milk.  Take  ^iij  of  acetate  of  lead,  §iv  of 
alum  dissolved  in  ^xij  of  rose-water.  Mix  for  a cosmetic. 

Lachryma  Christi.  The  Tears  of  Christ.  A particular  sort  of 
wine ; which  name  I think  blasphemous. 

Lacquers  for  metals  are  a species  of  varnish  used  to  change  the 
colour  and  lustre  of  the  article,  of  which  the  gold-coloured 
lacquer  for  watch-cases  and  keys  is  an  example.  Take  ^vj  of 
seed  lac,  ^ij  each  of  gamboge  and  amber,  gr.xxiv  of  extract  of 
red  sandal  wood  in  water,  gr.lx  of  dragon’s  blood,  gr.xxxvj  of 
oriental  saffron,  ^iv  of  pounded  glass,  and  ^xxxvj  of  pure  spirit 
of  wine.  First  grind  the  amber,  lac,  gamboge,  and  dragon’s 
blood  on  a porphyry  slab ; then  mix  them  with  the  glass,  and, 
after  making  an  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  wine  with  the  saffron 
and  sandal  wood,  mix  the  whole  to  make  a varnish.  The  metal 
is  heated  when  it  is  applied. 

Lactucarium.  New.  Is  an  extract  of  Lettuce,  procured  from  the 
plants  while  in  flower,  or  rather  before,  which,  when  cut, 
exude  a juice  that  concretes  into  a brown  substance,  having 
somewhat  of  the  taste  and  smell  of  opium,  and  also  its  narcotic 
power.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.j  to  gr.v  in  form  of  pill,  and 
also  in  form  of  tincture,  in  doses  of  nqx  to  rqlx.  SeeExTRACTUM 
LactucjE. 

Lactuca  Sativa.  L.  E.  F.  The  Garden  Lettuce.  Though  cold, 
watery,  and,  a priori,  might  be  supposed  indigestible,  yet  it  is 
not  so,  as  invalids  digest  it  readily,  and  find  it  refreshing  and 
anodyne.  The  expressed  juice  may  be  given  for  a similar  pur- 
pose, and  the  distilled  water  of  the  seeds  in  doses  of  3SS  to  ^ij 
or  more. 

Lactuca  Virosa.  E.  The  Strong  Scented  Lettuce.  A native  plant  of 
a bitter  taste  and  narcotic  properties.  An  extract  has  been 
made  from  the  leaves,  and  prescribed  in  anasarca,  hepatitis, 
jaundice,  &c.  See  Succ.  Spiss. 
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Ladanum,  or  Labdanum,  which  see,  is  a foreign  gum  of  a black  co- 
lour, procured  from  a species  of  cistus. 

Imitated  by  melting  together  copal,  lac,  mastiche,  and  adding  gum 
arabic,  catechu,  and  liquorice  extract,  scenting  it  with  musk  and 
ambergrise. 

Lake,  a word  apparently  derived  from  Lac,  and  used  to  designate 
various  kinds  of  red  colours  used  in  painting.  The  chief  bases 
of  lakes  are  cochineal,  madder,  Brazil  wood,  and  lac. 

Carminated  Lake.  Boil  one  part  of  madder  in  twelve  or  fifteen 
pints  of  water  till  it  is  reduced  to  two  pints ; strain  through 
strong  linen  cloth  by  pressure,  and  add  four  ounces  of  alum. 
Mix  this  to  a consistence  with  very  fine  clay,  or  Spanish  white, 
put  it  on  a filter,  wash  it  to  remove  the  alum,  and  dry  it. 

Common  Lake.  Boil  four  ounces  of  Brazil-wood  sawdust  in  fifteen 
pints  of  pure  water  till  reduced  to  two  pints,  and  add  3iv  or 
§v  of  alum.  Strain  by  pressure,  and  add  ^iv  of  subcarbonate 
of  soda  cautiously,  which  will  precipitate  the  lake  that  is  to  be 
washed  and  dried  in  small  globules,  as  before. 

Florence  Lake  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  sediment  remaining  after 
making  carmine  in  about  four  quarts  of  water,  or  of  the  car- 
mine water,  and  precipitating  with  solution  of  tin,  which  pre- 
cipitate is  to  be  carefully  washed.  Then  take  3ij  of  fresh  co- 
chineal (or  for  cheapness  Ibj  of  Brazil  wood),  and  3j  of  crystals 
of  tartar,  boiled  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  water,  pour  off  clear, 
precipitate  as  before  with  solution  of  tin  and  wash.  At  the 
same  time  dissolve  Ibij  of  alum  in  water,  precipitate  with  a 
solution  of  potass,  and  wash  the  white  earth  of  alum  thus  pro- 
cured with  boiling  water.  Mix  these  precipitates  while  liquid, 
and  dry  them  on  a filter. 

Lac  Lake.  Boil  stick  lac  in  water,  filter  the  decoction,  and 
evaporate  the  clear  liquor  to  dryness  over  a gentle  fire.  The 
colour  separates  from  the  gum,  which  is  as  good  as  before  for 
making  sealing-wax. 

Madder  Lake.  Tie  up  in  a bag  of  fine  strong  calico  3ij  of  Dutch 
madder,  put  it  in  a stone  mortar  with  a pint  of  clear  soft  water, 
and  beat  it  well  without  tearing  the  bag.  Pour  off  the  coloured 
water,  add  more,  and  repeat  the  process  till  the  water  is  no 
longer  coloured.  Heat  till  near  boiling  all  the  coloured  water 
in  an  earthen  or  silver  vessel,  pour  into  a basin,  add  of 
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alum  dissolved  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  stir,  and  add  £jss  of 
solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potass.  Wash  and  dry  the  precipi- 
tate as  before. 

Red  Lake.  Take  one  part  of  cochineal,  and  two  by  weight  of 
spirit  of  wine,  and  as  much  distilled  water ; infuse  for  some 
days  in  a gentle  heat  and  filter.  To  the  filtered  liquor  add  a 
few  drops  of  solution  of  tin;  and  continue  to  do  this  from 
time  to  time  till  no  precipitate  fall.  Wash  this  precipitate  with 
distilled  water  and  dry  it. 

La  Motte’s  Golden  Drops.  See  De  la  Motte. 

Lapis,  a Stone,  a term  given  to  several  substances,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  As  the  term  is  now 
wearing  out  of  use,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate  all  the 
old  and  obsolete  lapides. 

Lapis  Bezoar.  See  Bezoar. 

Lapis  Calaminaris.  See  Calamina. 

Lapis  Calcareus.  L.  Limestone.  Used  to  prepare  quick-lime  for 
lime-water. 

Lapis  Divinus,  a preparation  used  for  making  a collyrium,  and 
made  by  dissolving  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash,  sulphate  of 
alumine,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  and  then  adding  the  same  pro- 
portion of  camphor. 

Lapis  Hibernicus,  or  Irish  Slate,  a sort  of  shale  impregnated 
with  alum,  and  kept  in  the  shops  for  the  common  people,  who 
put  a spoonful  of  it  in  beer  for  sprains,  bruises,  &c. 

Lapis  Infernalis.  See  Potassa  Fusa. 

Lapis  Lazuli.  Lazulite,  or  Azure  Stone.  A mineral  of  a very  fine 
blue  colour.  See  Ultramarine. 

Lapsana  Communis.  Nipple- wort.  A native  plant,  which  was  for- 
merly employed  for  sore  nipples,  but  is  now  disused. 

Lard.  See  Adeps  Pr^ep.  L. 

Laserpitium  Latifolium.  P.  Lasserwort.  The  root  is  a bitter 
aromatic,  stomachic,  and  tonic.  The  seeds  of  the  Laserpitium 
siler.  P.  have  similar  qualities,  and  are  used  in  flatulent 
colic,  &c. 

Laudanum.  O.  The  popular  term  for  Tincture  of  Opium.  See  Syden- 
ham’s Laud.  &c. 

Laurel.  See  Lauri, 
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Laurel  Rose.  Nereum  oleander.  P.  The  dried  leaves  in  powder 
are  violently  errhine.  Internally  the  plant  is  poisonous.  It  is 
a native  of  the  Levant. 

Laurel  Water  is  water  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  Prunus 
lauro-cerasus,  and  as  it  contains  a considerable  portion  of  hydro- 
cyanic or  prussic  acid,  it  partakes  of  its  properties. 

Poisonous  in  a violent  degree,  producing  sudden  death  without 
being  accompanied  with  any  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing, except,  in  a few  instances,  an  excruciating  pain  of  the 
stomach. 

If  an  emetic  be  instantly  taken  it  may  perhaps  evacuate  the  poison  ; 
and  if  a smaller  quantity  has  been  taken,  the  strength  of  the 
patient  should  be  supported  by  cordials,  such  as  strong  brandy, 
camphorated  spirits,  &c. 

Tests.  The  best  test  is  the  strong  and  well-known  nutty  smell  of 
bitter  almonds.  When  diffused  in  distilled  water  and  filtered, 
a few  drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  gives  a brown  pre- 
cipitate ; and  by  adding  to  this  a little  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives 
a bluish  green  that  gradually  changes  to  prussian  blue. 

Lauri  BaccjE  et  Folia.  L.  E.  P.  Bay  Berries  and  Leaves. 
Laurus  nobilis.  As  these  contain  hydrocyanic  acid,  they  in 
some  degree  possess  its  properties,  but  in  an  uncertain  propor- 
tion, and  are  therefore  not  very  safe  for  internal  exhibition ; 
and  though  gr.x  to  5ss  of  the  powder  has  been  given  as  a warm 
carminative  and  narcotic  stimulant,  their  chief  use  now  is  in 
external  applications. 

Lauri  Cassias  Cortex  et  Flos.  E.  D.  The  Bark  and  Flower- 
buds  of  the  Laurus  cassia.  The  cassia  bark  is  very  like  cin- 
namon, but  is  not  so  thin  and  smooth,  does  not  break  splintery, 
but  short,  and  the  aroma  is  not  so  fine.  The  buds  resemble  a 
small  nail  in  form,  and  are  brown.  Both  are  employed  in  the 
same  way  as  cinnamon. 

Laurocerasus.  Cherry  Laurel.  Prunus  laurocerasus.  A strong 
poison. 

Laurustinus.  The  Portuguese  Laurel.  Viburnum  tinus.  Is  semi- 
poisonous,  and  the  berries  produce  violent  hypercatharsis. 

Lavandula:  Flores.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Lavender  Flowers.  Lavandula 
spica.  Is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  for  the  fragrant  perfume  of  its  flowers,  which  are  em- 
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ployed  in  preparing  the  distilled  water,  and  the  oil.  The  dried 
leaves  produce  by  their  stimulant  properties  an  increased  dis- 
charge of  the  nasal  mucus. 

The  flowers  should  always  be  gathered  very  dry,  and  soon  stripped 
from  their  stalks,  and  when  they  are  to  be  kept  should  be  dried 
in  the  shade  and  put  into  paper  bags,  as  they  heat  and  spoil  in 
boxes.  Those  plants  with  the  largest  spikes,  that  are  neither  too 
late  nor  too  early  in  the  season,  are  to  be  preferred.  See  Oleum 
Lavandulae. 

Lavemens.  See  Enema. 

Lavender  Drops  and  Lav.  Lozenges.  See  Drops  and  Lozenges. 

Lavender  Water  is  best  manufactured  on  the  large  scale.  Take 
30  gallons  of  the  best  spirits  of  wine,  pour  it  into  a copper 
still,  placed  in  a hot  water  bath,  over  a clear  but  steady  fire. 
Put  to  it  fbvj  of  the  largest  and  freshest  lavender  flowers  picked 
from  the  stalks  and  leaves,  but  do  not  add  any  water ; lute  the 
joinings  carefully,  digest  24  hours,  and  then  with  a gentle  fiie 
draw  off  25  gallons,  and  immediately  pour  this  into  a copper 
vessel.  When  it  has  stood  ten  days  add  of  the  best  English 
oil  of  lavender ; mix  the  whole  well,  and  do  not  disturb  it  for 
a month.  The  older  the  better,  if  it  be  kept  from  too  much 
heat  or  cold.  What  remains  in  the  still  will  make  an  inferior 
sort^ 

Imitated  by  mixing  a gallon  of  proof  spirit  with  3] 4-  of  the  best 
English  oil  of  lavender : if  more  oil  is  used  it  will  render  the 
spirit  white  or  turbid.  When  properly  mixed  put  it  in  glass 
bottles,  well  stopped,  which  are  to  be  shaken  before  using. 

Adulterated  with  the  second  sort  distilled  from  the  residue  of 
the  flowers  in  the  still,  and  with  spirit  of  wine.  See  Spieitus 
Lavandule.  L. 

Smith's  British  Lavender  Water  is  prepared  by  mixing  51]  of  oil 
of  lavender,  and  of  essence  of  ambergrise,  with  two  pints 
of  rectified  spirit,  and  one  pint  of  the  succinated  spirit  of 
ammonia. 

Foreign  Lavender  Water  has  a faint  woody  smell  arising  from  the 
mixture  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  with  the  flowers. 

Lead,  Plumbum.  Is  not  used  in  the  metallic  state  in  medicine,  ex- 
cept in  the  form  of  plate  as  a compress  for  tumours  and  ulcers ; 
but  it  is  much  used  in  making  preparations  useful  both  in  me- 
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dicine  and  the  arts,  such  as  the  Acetate  of  Lead,  the  Oxide  of 
Lead,  Red  Lead,  &c.  which  see. 

Poisonous  only  when  combined  with  acids,  &c.  but  not  so  in  its 
metallic  state.  But  pieces  of  lead,  when  swallowed  by  accident, 
may  meet  with  acids  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  will 
render  them  poisonous,  producing  violent  costive  colic,  palsy, 
and  death.  The  warm  bath,  bleeding,  and  purgatives  of  castor 
oil  and  Epsom  salts,  with  emollient  enemas,  is  the  best  treat- 
ment. See  Plumbi  Carb.  L. 

Leech.  See  Hirudo. 

Leek.  See  Porri  Radix. 

Lemon  Acid.  See  Acidum  Citricum.  L. 

Lemonade.  Rub  six  lemons  on  sugar,  scrape  it  off,  squeeze  to 
them  eight  more,  add  half  a pint  of  syrup  and  three  pints  of 
water,  and  strain  through  a lawn  sieve. 

Or,  Take  ^iv  of  fresh  lemon-juice,  3SS  of  fresh  and  very  thin  peel 
of  lemon,  §iv  of  white  sugar,  and  three  pints  of  boiling  water. 
Pour  the  water  on  the  other  ingredients,  cover  it  up,  and 
strain  off*  when  cold. 

Or,  Take  the  juice  of  eight  lemons,  ifej  of  loaf  sugar,  and  put  to 
these  a quart  of  boiling  milk ; stir  well,  and  set ’it  aside  for 
twelve  hours.  Then  cut  the  rinds  of  four  lemons  very  thin, 
pour  on  these  a pint  of  boiling  water,  set  it  aside  for  the  same 
time.  Mix  the  two,  and  run  through  a jellv-bag  till  clear. 

Or,  Pound  5-^  of  citric  acid  with  a few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon- 
peel,  and  mix  it  with  a pint  of  clarified  syrup  or  capillaire. 

Lemonade  Powders  may  be  made  by  pounding  the  citric  acid  and 
essence  of  lemon-peel,  as  in  the  last,  with  ^j  or  more  of  lump 
sugar.  This  will  make  half  a dozen  papers,  and  each  will  make 
with  water  a glass  of  lemonade. 

Lemon  Comfits,  &c.  See  Comfits,  Drops,  Lozenges,  &c. 

Lemon  Juice  may  be  preserved  by  squeezing  it  into  a china  basin, 
straining  it  through  muslin  to  free  it  entirely  from  pulp.  Put 
this  into  very  dry  half  or  quarter  ounce  bottles,  and  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  sweet  oil  before  you  cork  them.  Set  them 
upright  in  a cool  place,  and  when  wanted  remove  the  oil  by 
dipping  in  a skewer  wrapped  round  with  clean  cotton  wool. 

Imitated  by  pounding  5j  of  lump  sugar  with  six  drops  of  essence 
of  lemon-peel,  and  adding  these  to  5iij  of  pyroligneous  acid,  or 
crystal  vinegar. 
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Lemon-peel  Water  is  distilled  by  adding  tbj  of  fresh  lemon-peel 
to  every  two  quarts  of  water. 

Lentil.  ErvUm  lens  et  ervilia.  P.  The  seeds  are  nutritive,  fari- 
naceous, and  are  used  in  cataplasm. 

Leontodon.  See  Taraxici  Radix.  L. 

Leonurus  Cardiaca.  Mother- wort.  A native  plant,  possessing 
bitter  properties,  but  now  disused. 

Lettuce.  See  Lactuca. 

Ley,  a term  used  in  the  chemical  arts  for  a solution  of  alkali  in 
water. 

Lichen  Caninus.  P.  Grey  Ground  Liverwort.  Said  to  prove  alte- 
rative in  convulsive  asthma,  mania,  &c. 

Lichen  Islandicus.  L.E.D.P.  Iceland  Moss,  or  Liverwort,  A native 
plant,  bitterish,  mucilaginous,  and  feebly  astringent.  It  con- 
tains vegetable  jelly,  and  a matter  very  like  starch,  and  is  con- 
sequently nutritive  and  demulcent,  giving  out  its  virtues  to 
boiling,  but  not  to  cold  water.  It  is  much  used  in  form  of  de- 
coction, and  of  jelly  in  phthisis  and  chlorosis,  but  has  deservedly 
lost  its  reputation  as  a specific  in  pectoral  and  pulmonic  dis- 
orders. 

Adulterated  with  other  lichens  which  resemble  it  in  appearance, 
but  are  inferior  in  quality.  The  genuine  ought  to  be  horny, 
bitter,  and  mucilaginous.  The  spurious  is  more  skinny  and  less 
bitter.  The  best  is  imported  from  Norway  and  Iceland. 

Lichen  Pulmonarius.  P.  and  the  L.  pyxidatus,  L.  cocciferus, 
L.  roccella,  L.  saxatilis,  L.  plicatus,  &c.  are  all  bitterish,  mu- 
cilaginous, and  subastringent,  and  used  in  coughs,  &c. 

Lignum,  Wood,  a term  applied  to  several  of  the  woods  employed  in 
medicine  and  the  arts,  such  as  Lignum  Braziliense , Lignum 
vitae,  &c. 

Ligustrum  Vulgare.  Privet.  A native  plant,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  dried  and  used  to  adulterate  tea.  A red  pigment  is  made 
from  the  pulp  of  the  berries. 

Lily  of  the  Valley.  Convallaria  Maialis.  A native  plant,  the  dried 
flowers  of  which  are  errhine,  and  an  extract  from  the  root  and 
flowers  is  a bitter  purgative  resembling  aloes,  in  doses  from 
gr.x  to  3j. 

Limatur^.  Filings.  A term  used  for  filings  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  &c. 
used  in  chemical  preparations. 
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Lime,  or  Quick-lime,  is  prepared  by  subjecting  limestone,  chalk,  or 
shells  to  a red  heat,  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  this 
state  it  is  used  to  make  lime-water.  See  Liquor  Calcis. 

Poisonous , producing  excoriation  of  the  throat,  vomiting,  retching, 
and  burning  pain  of  the  gullet  and  stomach,  with  excruciating 
colic.  The  best  treatment  is  to  give  vinegar,  or  any  vegetable 
acid,  largely,  followed  by  barley-water,  or  gum  arabic  mucilage. 
Bleeding  is  also  requisite. 

Test.  Oxalic  acid  will  precipitate  lime  from  its  filtered  solutions 
in  form  of  an  oxalate,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  Lime  also 
changes  vegetable  blues  to  green. 

Lime  (Bird)  is  usually  made  from  Missletoe-berries,  or  Holly-bark, 
which  are  boiled,  pounded,  and  washed  with  the  hands  in 
running  water  till  freed  from  the  refuse. 

Limetto,  the  proper  term  for  the  Spirit  of  Bergamot,  which  is 
imported  from  Leghorn.  It  is  inferior  to  the  Roman  and 
Sicilian. 

Limones.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Lemons,  the  fruit  of  the  Citrus  medica. 
The  juice  consists  chiefly  of  citric  acid  combined  with  mucilage 
and  water.  Medicinally  it  is  used,  combined  with  water,  as  a 
refrigerant  in  fevers,  and  an  antiseptic  in  sea-scurvy  and  scar- 
latina maligna. 

Limonum  Cortex  et  Oleum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Lemon-peel.  Consists 
of  an  interior  layer,  which  is  without  taste,  and  not  easily  di- 
gested, and  an  exterior,  which  is  aromatic,  warm,  and  bitterish, 
containing  a volatile  essential  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  rubbing 
the  rind  on  lump  sugar,  or  by  distillation.  The  latter,  however, 
is  inferior,  in  consequence  of  the  empyreuma,  which  can  seldom 
be  avoided  in  the  process. 

Linctus,  a term  applied  to  medicaments  that  are  licked  by  the 
tongue,  but  which  are  becoming  obsolete. 

Linctus  Bechigus.  Cough  Linctus.  Take  equal  parts  of  sperma- 
ceti and  compound  powder  of  gum  tragacanth;  make  into  a 
linctus  with  syrup  of  poppies,  and  use  a little  when  cough  is 
troublesome. 

Ltnctus  for  Aphonia.  Take  3ij  of  nitrate  of  potass,  ^j  of  rob  or 
extract  of  elder  berries;  mix,  and  take  a tea-spoonful  occasion- 
ally, allowing  it  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth. 
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Linimenta.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Liniments  are  preparations  whose  bases 
are  oils,  soaps,  or  balsams,  applied  externally  to  bruises,  tumours, 
&c.  They  are  usually  fluid,  or  nearly  so,  and  employed  princi- 
pally to  excite  the  action  of  the  absorbents. 

Linimentum  ASruginis.  L.  Verdigrise  Liniment.  Oxymel  cent - 
ginis.  D.  Take  of  verdigrise  in  powder,  ^vij  of  vinegar, 
^xiv  of  clarified  hpney ; dissolve  the  verdigrise  in  the  vinegar, 
strain  the  solution  through  linen,  add  the  honey  gradually, 
and  boil  down  to  a proper  consistence.  This  cannot  well  he 
called  a liniment,  and  though  it  is  a good  detergent  and  escha- 
rotic  for  fungous  ulcers,  it  is  now  but  little  used.  Diluted  with 
water  it  forms  the  Gargarisma  ceruginis , which  is  useful  in 
aphtha  and  siphilitic  sore  throat,  but  is  hazardous  if  any  of  it 
should  he  swallowed. 

When  the  preparation  stands  it  deposits  the  Unguentum  TEgyptia- 
cum , O.  the  supernatant  liquor  being  the  Mel  Mgyptiacum,  O. 

Linimentum  Album.  See  Unguentum  Cetacei.  L. 

Linimentum  Ammonite  Fortius.  L.  D.  Volatile  Liniment.  Oleum 
ammoniatum.  E.  Take  of  solution  of  ammonia,  ^ij  of  olive 
oil,  and  shake  these  together  till  well  mixed.  This  is  improved 
by  rubbing  down  a little  camphor  with  spirit  of  wine,  and 
mixing  the  whole.  It  is  an  excellent  rubefaciant  and  irritant 
applied  on  flannel  to  the  throat  in  tracheal  catarrh,  cynanche 
tonsillaris.  See.  It  sometimes  blisters  the  skin.  What  does 
Dr.  Paris  mean  when  he  calls  it  a penetrating  liniment  ? 

Linimentum  Ammonite  cum  Antimonio  Tartarizato.  Take  3j 
of  the  volatile  liniment,  of  tartarized  antimony,  mix  and 
, rub  in  to  produce  a crop  of  pustules  as  a counter-irritant. 

Linimentum  Ammonite  Cum  Oleo  Terebinthinae.  Take  3jss 
of  the  volatile  liniment,  3SS  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  mix 
and  apply  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  gouty  pains  of  the  joints. 

Linimentum  Ammonia  Opiatum.  Take  ^jss  of  purified  opium, 
Oj  of  diluted  alcohol,  ^ij  of  solution  of  ammonia ; digest  in  a 
gentle  heat  till  the  opium  is  dissolved.  Used  in  arthritic  pains 
and  swellings. 

Linimentum  Ammonite  Subcarbonatis.  L.  This  is  the  old  vola- 
tile Liniment,  which  is  much  weaker  than  th e Lin.  ammon. fortius. 
Take  3J  of  the  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  ^iij  of 
olive  oil ; mix  by  shaking  them  together.  Stimulant  and  rube- 
faciant. 
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Linimentum  Aquas  Calcis.  E.  D.  Lime-water  Liniment.  Oarron 
oil.  Mix  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  and  lime-water.  Cooling 
and  soothing  when  applied  to  burns  and  scalds,  and  much  used 
by  the  workmen  at  Carron  Iron  Works,  &c.  for  this  purpose. 
The  soapy  matter  separates  when  it  stands. 

Linimentum  Arc^ei.  See  Ung.  Elemi. 

Linimentum  Bituminis  Camphoratum.  Take  %j  of  Barbadoes 
tar,  5SS  of  camphor  rubbed  up  with  a little  alcohol ; mix  and 
apply  to  thickening  of  the  ligaments  of  the  joints.  (Forster.) 
It  may  be  made  with  solution  of  ammonia  instead  of  camphor. 
(Kirkland.) 

Linimentum  Camphors.  L.  Camphor  Liniment.  Oleum  campho- 
ratum. E.  D.  Take  %$s  of  camphor,  3ij  of  olive  oil,  dissolve 
the  camphor  in  the  oil.  A stimulant  application  when  rubbed 
in  by  the  hand  for  bruises,  chronic  affections  of  the  joints,  and 
indolent  swellings  of  the  glands.  The  friction  probably  does 
more  good  than  the  liniment. 

Linimentum  Camphors  Ammoniatum.  Take  3ij  of  camphorated 
spirit,  5ij  of  solution  of  ammonia,  5j  of  rosemary  oil ; mix 
and  apply  to  arthritic  swellings. 

Linimentum  Camphorae  Compositum.  L.  Compound  Camphor 
Liniment.  Take  ^ij  of  camphor,  3yj  of  solution  of  ammonia, 
Oj  of  spirit  of  lavender ; mix  the  ammonia  with  the  lavender, 
distil  by  a gentle  heat  Oj  out  of  a glass  retort,  in  which  dissolve 
the  camphor.  To  save  the  trouble  of  distilling,  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  may  be  used,  but  it  is  expensive.  It  is  a very  elegant 
and  excellent  stimulant  applied  upon  flannel  in  local  gout  and 
rheumatism.  It  is  not  greasy  like  the  other  liniments,  but  it 
sometimes  induces  erysipelas. 

Incompatible  with  all  acids,  and  with  water. 

Linimentum  Depilatorium.  Take  ^j  of  quick-lime,  $j  of  orpi- 
ment,  a sufficient  quantity  of  white  of  egg ; mix  and  apply  to 
parts  whence  it  is  wished  to  remove  hairs  ; hut  it  is  hazardous. 

Linimentum  Elemi.  Take  ^vj  of  compound  ointment  of  elemi, 
3xij  of  olive  oil ; mix  and  apply  to  blistered  surfaces  to  keep  up 
the  discharge,  or  to  the  tarsi  in  ophthalmia. 

Linimentum  Hydrargyri.  L.  Mercurial  Liniment.  Take  siv 
each  of  strong  mercurial  ointment  and  prepared  lard,  ^j  of 
camphor,  ir^xv  of  rectified  spirit,  ^iv  of  solution  of  ammonia ; 
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rub  the  camphor  first  with  the  spirit,  then  with  the  lard  and 
the  ointment,  and  gradually  add  the  solution  of  ammonia.  It 
frequently  excites  ptyalism  sooner  than  the  mercurial  ointment, 
probably  from  the  stimulus  of  the  camphor  and  ammonia.  A 
drachm  may  be  rubbed  in  night  and  morning  on  swelled  glands, 
siphilitic  tophi,  nodes,  &c.  The  hand  should  be  defended  with 
oil  skin. 

Linimentum  Hydrargyri  Ammoniatum.  Take  3j  each  of  strong 
mercurial  ointment  and  prepared  lard,  $ij  of  camphor,  ^iv  of 
solution  of  ammonia ; mix,  and  apply  in  venereal  nodes,  and  to 
the  temporal  bone  in  some  cases  of  deafness. 

Linimentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis.  Take  ^ij  each  of  ointment 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  and  olive  oil,  tqxx  of  oil  of  petroleum ; 
mix  and  apply  in  tinea,  ringworm,  psorophthalmia,  &c.  It  is 
an  excellent  application  for  indolent  ophthalmic  inflammation. 

Linimentum  Olei  cum  Calce.  See  Linim.  Aquje  Calcis. 

Linimentum  Opii.  Liniment  of  Opium.  Anodyne  balsam.  Take 
3jss  of  compound  liniment  of  soap,  Jss  of  tincture  of  opium ; 
mix,  and  apply  for  bruises  and  rheumatic  pains. 

Linimentum  Plumbi  Acetatis  Compositum.  Compound  Liniment 
of  Acetate  of  Lead.  Take  3j  of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
3ij  of  olive  oil,  ^ij  of  tincture  of  opium ; mix.  It  is  a soothing 
and  refrigerant  application. 

Decomposition.  The  acetic  acid  of  the  acetate  passes  over  to  the 
potass  of  the  soap  forming  acetate  of  potass,  while  the  lead 
sinks  and  the  grease  swims.  The  lead  is  therefore  useless. 

Linimentum  Plumbi  Compositum.  Compound  Liniment  of  Lead. 
Take  of  litharge  ointment,  gr.viii  each  of  camphor  and  opium 
in  powder,  gr.xv  of  acetate  of  lead ; mix,  and  apply  at  bed-time 
to  the  tarsi  in  psorophthalmia. 

Linimentum  Saponis  Compositum.  L.  Compound  Liniment  of 
Soap,  or  Opodeldoc.  Linimentum  saponis.  D.  Tinctura  saponis 
camphor ata.  E.  Take  ^iij  of  hard  soap,  jj  of  camphor,  Oj  of 
rosemary ; dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  spirit,  then  add  the  soap, 
and  macerate  them  in  a sand  bath,  till  it  is  dissolved.  It  is  a 
good  stimulant  and  anodyne  for  local  pains.  To  increase  its 
stimulant  properties  cajeput  oil,  or  tincture  of  cantharides,  may 
be  added,  and  tincture  of  opium,  to  increase  its  anodyne  pro- 
perties. It  is  good  for  allaying  the  pain  of  colic. 
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Linimentum  Saponis  et  Opii.  E.  Liniment  of  Soap  and  Opium. 
Take  ^iv  of  hard  soap,  3J  of  opium,  ^ij  of  camphor,  3SS  of  oil 
of  rosemary,  Oij  of  alcohol ; mix,  and  apply  as  an  anodyne  for 
rheumatic  and  local  pains. 

Linimentum  Saponaceum  Opiatum.  P.  Is  similar  to  the  last,  hut 
is  made  with  oil  of  almonds  and  tincture  of  opium. 

Linimentum  Seple.  Take  ^ss  each  of  cuttle-fish  bone  and  sugar 
candy  in  very  fine  powder,  3j  of  submuriate  of  mercury,  a suf- 
ficient quantity  of  honey  of  roses.  Mix,  and  apply  to  remove 
specks  of  the  cornea. 

Linimentum  Simplex.  E.  Simple  Liniment.  Take  four  parts  of 
olive  oil,  one  part  of  white  wax,  dissolve  the  wax  in  the  oil  with 
a gentle  heat,  and  shake  till  cold.  It  is  refrigerant  and  anodyne. 

Linimentum  Succini  Opiatum.  Opiated  Amber  Liniment.  Take 
3ij  each  of  rectified  oil  of  amber  and  tincture  of  opium,  5j  of 
prepared  lard  ; mix  the  lard  and  the  oil,  and  gradually  add  the 
tincture ; and  apply  for  cramp,  sprains,  &c. 

Linimentum  Sulphuricum.  Sulphuric  Liniment.  Take  3ijss  of 
of  olive  oil,  3j  of  oil  of  turpentine,  p^xlv  of  sulphuric  acid ; add 
the  acid  to  the  olive  oil,  and  when  well  mixed  then  very  gra- 
dually add  the  turpentine.  It  is  a good  but  disagreeable  appli- 
cation for  local  pains. 

Linimentum  Terebinthin^.  L.  Turpentine  Liniment.  Take 
Ifej  of  resin  cerate,  Oss  of  oil  of  turpentine ; melt  the  ce- 
rate, add  the  turpentine,  and  mix.  It  is  applied  after  bathing 
the  parts  with  warm  oil  of  turpentine  to  recent  burns,  till  the 
eschars  loosen.  (Kentish.) 

Linimentum  Tutee.  Tutty  Liniment.  Take  of  prepared  tutty, 
and  enough  of  honey  of  roses  to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of 
treacle. 

Linimentum  Volatile.  See  Linim.  Ammon. 

Linimentum  Zinci  Sulphatis.  Take  3j  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
fine  powder,  3SS  of  prepared  lard ; mix,  and  apply  to  the  eyelids 
in  indolent  ophthalmia. 

Or,  Take  $ss  of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  3J*  of  spermaceti  ointment, 
3j  of  calomel ; mix.  (Ware.) 

Lini  Usitatissimi  Semina.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Linseed,  or  Flax-seed. 
It  has  little  taste  or  smell,  and  gives  out  oil  on  pressure,  and 
mucilage  by  decoction.  It  is  ground  into  the  form  of  meal. 
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which  is  used  in  cataplasms  to  allay  inflammation  and  recent 
wounds.  (John  Hunter.) 

Linum  Catharticum.  L.  D.  P.  Purging  Flax.  Laverock  Lint . A 
native  plant,  common  on  dry  and  barren  pastures.  It  is  some- 
what acrid  and  bitter,  and  is  purgative  and  diuretic  in  doses  of 
5j,  or  more,  of  the  powder  in  nephritis,  ascitis,  &c.  or  in  form 
of  infusion,  ^ij  to  Oj  of  water. 

Lipsalve.  Put  5viij  of  good  olive  oil  into  a wide-mouthed  bottle, 
and  3ij  of  the  bloomy  parts  of  alkanet-root ; stop  the  bottle,  and 
set  it  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  till  it  be  of  a fine  crimson  colour ; 
strain  the  oil  clear  into  a pipkin  with  3iij  each  of  fine  white 
wax,  and  fresh  well-cleaned  mutton  or  lamb  suet ; melt  the 
whole  by  a slow  fire,  and  when  taken  off  add  40  drops  of  oil  of 
rhodium  or  lavender,  and  pour  it  into  small  pots. 

White  Lipsalve  is  made  the  same  way  by  leaving  out  the  alkanet- 
root. 

Liqueurs  are  sweet  drams  prepared  with  sugar,  spirit,  and  flavour- 
ing ingredients,  sometimes  distilled,  sometimes  mixed,  and  in 
almost  endless  variety.  See  Anisette,  Cedrat,  Eau,  Huile, 
Kirchwasser,  Ratafia,  &c. 

Liqueur  de  Pressarin,  a foreign  nostrum,  prepared  by  taking 
each  of  supertartrate  of  potass  and  of  the  precipitate  arising 
from  adding  carbonate  of  potass  to  mercury  dissolved  in  nitrous 
acid,  and  dissolving  these  in  Oijss  of  distilled  water.  Dilute 
of  this  with  Oj  of  distilled  water,  and  take  ^ij  for  a dose 
thrice  a day  for  venereal. 

Liquid  Amber.  See  Styrax  Liquida.  P. 

Liquid  Soap.  Take  ibij  of  the  best  Alicant  or  Joppa  soap,  scrape 
it  very  fine,  and  put  it  into  a gallon  of  the  best  spirits  of  wine, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  good  rosemary  or  lavender  oil.  Set  the 
bottle  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  taking  it  in 
at  night,  and  shaking  it  till  the  soap  is  dissolved ; then  filter 
through  cotton.  If  properly  made  it  will  be  transparent,  and 
of  the  colour  of  sack.  The  older  the  soap  the  better. 

Imitated  by  using  common  tallow  soap  and  malt  brandy,  and  is 
not  so  strong  by  half  as  the  genuine. 

Liquor  ASthereus  Oleosus.  D.  See  Oleum  ASthereum.  L. 

Liquor  Aluminis  Comfositus.  L.  Compound  Alum  Water 
Aqua  aluminosa  Bateana,  O.  Take  3SS  each  of  alum  and  suL 
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phate  of  zinc,  Oij  of  boiling  water ; dissolve  the  alum  and 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  water,  and  filter  through  paper. 

No  decomposition  takes  place,  the  alum  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
existing  uncombined  in  the  proportion  of  seven  grains  of  each 
in  the  ounce. 

Medicinally  it  is  a strong  astringent,  and  is  used  for  collyria,  in- 
jections, for  cleansing  foul  ulcers,  and  as  a corroborant  lotion 
for  removing  or  preventing  chilblains.  It  sometimes  requites 
the  addition  of  more  water  or  mucilage  to  dilute  and  moderate 
its  astringency. 

Liquor  Ammonia.4  L.  Solution  of  Ammonia.  Aqua  ammonia.  E. 
Aqua  arftrri.  causticce.  D.  Take  ^viij  of  muriate  of  ammonia, 
5yj  of  fresh  quicklime,  Oiv  of  water ; pour  Oj  of  the  water 
upon  the  lime,  and  set  them  by  for  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel  ; 
then  add  the  muriate  and  the  rest  of  the  water  previously 
heated,  and  again  cover  the  vessel.  When  the  liquor  has  cooled 
strain  it,  and  distil  3xij  of  the  solution  of  ammonia  into  a re- 
ceiver of  the  temperature  of  50°. 

Decomposition.  The  muriate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  the 
quick-lime,  which  on  account  of  its  superior  affinity  unites  with 
the  muriatic  acid,  forming  muriate  of  lime.  The  ammonia  thus 
set  free,  passes  over  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  unites  with  the 
water  in  the  receiver,  leaving  the  muriate  of  lime  in  the  retort. 
The  ammoniacal  gas  is  colourless  and  invisible ; but  when  sub- 
jected at  the  temperature  of  50°  to  the  pressure  of  6*5  atmo- 
spheres it  becomes  fluid,  spec.  grav.  0*760.  The  solution  contains 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  ammonia. 

Incompatible  with  all  the  acids,  with  sulphate  of  alumina,  and 
with  metallic  salts,  but  not  with  the  saline  solutions  of  barytes 
and  lime. 

Medicinally  it  is  stimulant  and  antacid,  and  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  P\x  to  itpxxx  or  even  $j  diluted  with  milk  and  water,  or 
cold  bitter  infusions  or  decoctions,  in  spasms,  paralysis,  dyspepsia, 
cardialgia,  and  in  fainting,  sinking,  hysteria,  &c.  Externally  it 
may  be  held  to  the  nostrils  in  fainting,  and  in  cramp  or  gout  of  the 
stomach,  may  be  applied  by  dipping  a bit  of  linen  with  it  over 
the  stomach,  to  raise  an  immediate  blister,  being  a less  terrific 
mode  than  a bladder  of  boiling  water;  or  diluted  as  a rubefaciant. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  burning  excoriations  of  the 
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mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  with  vomiting  and  purging  mixed 
with  blood.  The  best  antidote  is  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  cream  of 
tartar,  or  any  vegetable  acid,  to  neutralize  the  alkali,  followed 
by  milk,  barley-water,  gruel,  or  other  demulcents. 

Tests.  A piece  of  copper  put  into  the  solution  will  turn  it  blue, 
as  will  the  solution  of  any  of  the  salts  of  copper.  It  will  not 
change  the  transparency  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ; and 
when  heated,  it  will  evolve  a pungent  odour  easily  recognisable. 

Adulterated  very  frequently  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
will  at  once  be  detected  by  dropping  a little  of  it  into  lime-water, 
when  carbonate  of  lime  will  be  precipitated,  which  will  dissolve 
with  effervescence  in  nitric  acid.  When  its  strength  has  been 
impaired  by  water,  its  specific  gravity  will  detect  the  fraud ; this 
ought  to  be  *960,  but  it  may  be  made  as  strong  as  *87 5,  when  it 
will  contain  32 4-  per  cent  of  ammonia.  It  ought  to  be  kept  well 
stopt  in  small  bottles. 

Liquor  Ammonije  Acetatis.  L.  D.  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Am- 
monia. Spirit  of  Mindererus.  O.  Aqua  acetatis  ammonia . E. 
Take  ^ij  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  Oiv  or  q.  s.  of  diluted 
acetic  acid ; add  the  acid  to  the  ammonia  till  it  ceases  to  effer- 
vesce, or  till  the  liquor  ceases  to  change  the  colour  of  litmus  and 
turmeric  test  papers. 

Decomposition.  The  ammonia  of  the  subcarbonate  is  disengaged, 
and  passes  over  to  the  acetic  acid,  forming  acetate  of  ammonia, 
which  remains  in  solution,  while  the  carbonic  acid  escapes. 

Soluble  with  great  readiness  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Medicinally  it  has  been  long  used  internally  as  a sudorific  and  dia- 
phoretic in  febrile  inflammations,  rheumatism,  &c.  in  doses  of  5ij 
to  3j  every  three  or  four  hours,  usually  conjoined  with  Dover’s 
powder,  antimonials,  opium,  or  spirit  of  sulphuric  aether.  If  the 
patient  is  not  kept  warm  it  will  prove  diuretic.  Externally, 
when  diluted  with  rose-water,  it  forms  a good  injection  and 
collyrium,  and  a lotion  for  mumps,  tinea  capitis,  and  ring- worm  ; 
also  for  sprains,  bruises,  and  superficial  inflammation. 

Incompatible  with  acids,  alkalies,  and  their  subcarbonates ; with 
alum,  lime-water,  magnesia,  and  its  sulphate  ; with  oxymuriate 
of  mercury,  the  sulphates  of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc ; with  the 
acetate  and  the  subacetate  of  lead,  and  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

Impaired  by  either  an  excess  of  acid  or  alkali,  which  will  decom- 
pose the  antimonials,  with  which  it  may  be  prescribed.  If  it  has 
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been  long  kept,  tlie  alkali  will  generally  be  in  excess,  which  may 
render  it  unsafe  as  a colly rium. 

Liquor  Ammonite  Subcarbonatis.  L.  E.  D.  Solution  of  Subcar- 
bonate of  Ammonia.  Dissolve  5N  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia 
in  Oj  of  distilled  water,  and  filter.  The  dose  is  5ss  to  5j  in  any 
mucilaginous  liquid,  for  hysteria,  dyspepsia,  &c.  as  a stimulant 
and  antacid. 

Incompatible  with  potass  and  magnesia,  and  with  acids,  acetates, 
muriates,  and  carbonates. 

Adulterated  with  water,  the  fraud  being  concealed  by  rendering  it 
pungent  with  solution  of  ammonia.  The  genuine  may  be  known 
by  its  spec.  grav.  being  IT 50,  and  by  its  forming  a thick  coa- 
gulum  when  shaken,  with  two  parts  of  alcohol  to  one  of  the 
liquor. 

Liquor  Anodynus  Hoffmanni.  See  Spiritus  Avtheris  Comp. 

Liquor  Antimonii  Tartarizati.  O.  See  Vinum  Tartratis 
Antimonii. 

Liquor  Antimonii  Muriatis.  Solution  of  Muriated  Antimony. 
This  is  used  under  the  common  name  of  Butter  of  Antimony , 
for  destroying  warts,  &c. 

Liquor  Argenti  Nitratis.  Solution  of  Nitrate  of  Silver.  It  is 
made  of  various  degrees  of  strength,  for  injections  in  the  case  of 
fistulous  ulcers,  &c.  Distilled  water  is  indispensable. 

Liquor  Arsenicalis.  L.  Arsenical  Solution,  or  Fowlers  Solution , 
or  Ague  Drop.  Solutio  arsenicalis.  E.  Take  gr.lxiv  each  of 
sublimed  wThite  arsenic  in  very  fine  powder,  and  subcarbonate  of 
potass  from  tartar,  5iv  of  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  Oj  of 
distilled  water ; boil  the  arsenic  and  the  subcarbonate  of  potass 
with  the  water  in  a glass  vessel,  till  the  arsenic  is  dissolved  ; 
when  this  is  cold,  add  the  lavender,  and  as  much  distilled  water 
as  will  make  up  the  whole  to  one  pint.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  arsenic  used  be  not  adulterated  with  gypsum,  which  will 
weaken  it. 

The  arsenic  unites  with  the  potass,  forming  an  arsenite  of  potass 
in  solution,  coloured  and  flavoured  by  the  compound  spirit  of 
lavender.  A drachm  of  the  preparation  contains  half  a grain  of 
arsenic. 

Medicinally  it  is  given  in  doses  of  iiqiv  gradually  increased  to 
B^xxx  twice  a day,  as  a most  powerful  alterative  and  tonic  in 
ague,  intermittent*  periodical  head-ache,  lepra,  and  other 
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obstinate  cutaneous  diseases,  when  there  is  no  acceleration  of  the 
pulse.  It  is  often  proper  to  combine  it  with  aromatics  and 
opiates.  Also  as  a wash  for  cancerous  sores.  It  usually  taints 
the  breath  when  continued. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses.  See  Arsenici  Oxydum.  L. 

Incompatible  with  lime-water,  infusion  or  decoction  of  cinchona, 
preparations  of  copper,  hydro-sulphuret  of  potass,  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  most  metallic  salts. 

Liquor  Barytis  Muriatis.  This  is  a solution  of  ^ij  of  muriate  of 
barytes  in  ^iij  of  water,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a specific  for 
scrofula,  but  it  is  now  laid  aside  as  inefficacious.  It  certainly 
improves  the  digestive  powers,  as  I have  more  than  once  ob- 
served. 

Liquor  Calcis.  L.  Lime-Water.  Aqua  calcis.  E.  D.  Take  ibss 
of  quick-lime,  Oxij  of  distilled  water,  pour  the  water  on  the 
lime,  shake  them  together,  cover  up  the  vessel  immediately,  and 
let  it  stand  for  three  hours,  put  the  solution  and  the  lime  into 
glass  vessels  well  stopped,  and  when  it  is  to  be  used  take  the 
clear  filtered  solution. 

It  has  lately  been  discovered  by  Dalton,  and  confirmed  by  Mr.  R.  'Jr 
Phillips,  that  cold  water,  i.  e.  at  32°,  dissolves  more  lime  by  a 
half  than  boiling  water.  Lime-water  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air  which  soon  covers  it  with  a thin  pellicle  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  When  long  exposed  to  the  air,  all  the  lime  will  thus 
become  carbonated. 

Medicinally  it  is  an  excellent  antacid,  and  supposed  to  be  a lithon- 
triptic,  from  its  property  of  dissolving  the  slimy  mucus,  which 
forms  the  cement  of  calculi.  In  bowel  disorders,  and  in  worm 
cases  also,  where  mucus  is  too  abundant  in  the  intestines,  it 
is  excellent.  The  dose  is  from  3 j to  ^vj  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk  or  mutton-broth,  which  conceals  the  nauseous  taste.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  a good  application  to  foul  ulcers,  and  in  tetter  and 
herpetic  eruptions.  Sir  G.  Blane  has  found  it  useful  in  acne, 
both  externally  and  internally,  in  large  doses. 

Incompatible  with  astringent  vegetable  infusions  or  decoctions,  all 
acids,  and  acidulous  and  metallic  salts ; with  ammoniacal  salts, 
alcaline  carbonates,  borates,  sulphur,  and  spirituous  preparations. 

Liquor  Calcis  Muriatis.  L.  D.  Solution  of  Muriate  of  Lime. 

Take  %ij  of  muriate  of  lime,  ^iij  of  distilled  water,  dissolve  the 
muriate  in  the  water,  and  filter  through  paper. 
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Incompatible  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates ; with  potass,  soda, 
and  their  carbonates,  and  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  but  not 
with  solution  of  ammonia. 

Medicinally  in  doses  of  rqx  to  5ij  in  any  aromatic  bitter,  it  is  a 
good  tonic  and  deobstruant  in  glandular  obstruction,  bronchocele, 
scrofula,  and  dyspepsia.  When  it  nauseates  it  may  be  combined 
with  tincture  of  opium,  and  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms. 

Liquor  Cupri  Ammoniati.  L.  Solution  of  Ammoniated  Copper. 
Aqua  cupri  ammoniati.  D.  Take  5j  of  ammoniated  copper,  Oj 
of  distilled  water  ; dissolve,  and  filter  through  paper.  It  is  of 
a fine  blue  colour,  and  escharotic  and  detergent,  and  is  applied 
in  a diluted  form,  with  a camel’s  hair  pencil,  to  remove  specks  of 
the  cornea.  It  is  also  used  as  a wash  for  foul  ulcers,  and  in 
injections. 

Impaired  by  standing,  owing  to  the  escape  of  ammonia,  and  the 
consequent  precipitation  of  oxide  of  copper.  When  it  is  largely 
diluted,  the  same  precipitation  takes  place. 

Liquor  Cupri  Sulpiiatis  Camphoratus.  Camphorated  Solution 
of  Sulphate  of  Copper.  Aqua  camphor ata.  O.  Take  ^ss  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  French  bole,  5j  of  camphor,  Oiv  of  boiling 
water;  dissolve,  and  when  cold,  filter  through  paper.  It  is  used 
in  similar  cases  with  the  last. 

Liquor  Ferri  Alcalini.  L.  Solution  of  Alcaline  Iron.  Take 
5ijss  of  iron,  ^ij  of  nitric  acid,  and  ^vj  each  of  distilled  water 
and  solution  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potass ; pour  the  acid  mixed 
with  the  water  on  the  iron,  and  when  no  more  bubbles  escape, 
decant  off  the  acid  liquor,  add  this  gradually  at  intervals  to  the 
subcarbonate  of  potass,  stirring  it  occasionally,  till  it  becomes 
reddish  brown,  and  ceases  to  effervesce  ; set  it  aside  for  six  hours, 
and  pour  off  the  solution.  The  chemical  composition  of  it  is  not 
understood. 

Decomposition.  The  iron  decomposes  the  nitric  acid,  forming  a 
peroxide  of  iron,  while  nitric  oxide  gas  is  evolved,  the  acid  solu- 
tion being  that  of  pernitrate  of  iron,  with  excess  of  acid.  When 
this  is  added  to  the  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potass,  nitric  acid 
is  evolved,  and  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  first  precipitated,  but  is 
soon  dissolved  again  by  the  subcarbonate  of  potass.  The  nitric 
acid  combines  with  the  potass,  forming  nitrate  of  potass,  which 
crystallizes,  and  leaves  the  alcaline  solution  of  iron  clear,  but 
containing  a little  nitrate  of  potass.  The  solution  is  deep  red. 
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Incompatible  with  water,  alcohol,  infusions,  and  decoctions  of  vege- 
tables, and  with  acids  and  alkalies. 

Medicinally  it  is  tonic  and  emenagogue  in  doses  of  ^ss  to  5 j ; but 
it  is  seldom  prescribed,  and  can  scarcely  be  exhibited  in  any 
vehicle  without  being  decomposed.  All  the  best  authorities 
agree  that  it  is  an  injudicious  article. 

Liquor  Ferri  Tartarizati.  A solution  of  tartarized  iron,  pro- 
posed by  Brande. 

Liquor  Hydrargyri  Oxymuriatis.  L.  Solution  of  Oxymuriate  of 
Mercury.  Take  gr.viij  of  corrosive  sublimate,  ^xv  of  distilled 
water,  3 j of  rectified  spirit ; dissolve  the  sublimate  in  the  water, 
and  then  add  the  spirit. 

This  preparation  is  intended  to  divide  this  active  medicine  into 
very  small  doses,  §j  of  the  solution  containing  only  half  a grain 
of  sublimate.  The  dose  is  from  ^ss  to  ^ij  twice  a day,  in  any 
syrup,  honey,  mucilage,  or  infusion  of  linseed. 

Impaired  by  keeping,  or  exposure  to  light,  which  decomposes  it, 
and  calomel  is  precipitated,  leaving  a little  free  muriatic  and 
chloric  acids  in  the  solution.  This  decomposition  however  may 
be  prevented  by  adding  a few  grains  of  muriate  of  soda  or  am- 
monia, or  a few  drops  of  muriatic  acid.  The  decomposition  is 
promoted  by  alcohol. 

Incompatible.  See  Hydrarg.  Oxymur. 

Liquor  Opii  Sedativus,  prepared  by  Mr.  Battley,  is  better  fitted 
for  injections,  colly ria,  and  lotions,  than  the  tincture  of  opium. 
See  Battley. 

Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis.  L.  Solution  of  Subacetate  of  Lead, 
or  Goulard’s  Extract.  Liquor  subacet.  lythargyri.  D.  Extr actum 
saturni.  O.  Take  ibij  of  semivitreous  oxide  of  lead  (litharge), 
one  gallon  of  diluted  acetic  acid ; mix,  and  boil  down  to  Ovj,  set 
this  aside  till  the  dregs  are  deposited,  and  then  decant  and  filter. 

The  acetic  acid  unites  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  subacetate 
of  lead  remains  in  solution.  Its  strength  will  depend  on  the 
spec.  grav.  of  the  vinegar ; and  the  colour,  on  its  purity ; common 
vinegar  giving  a deep  yellowish  brown,  and  distilled  vinegar  a 
pale  straw  colour,  with  a tinge  of  green.  It  is  injured  by 
keeping,  as  it  deposits  oxide  of  lead. 

Medicinally  it  is  employed  as  a cooling  and  astringent  external 
application  to  inflamed  surfaces  and  old  ulcers,  and,  when 
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diluted,  is  used  as  an  eye- water  in  purulent  ophthalmia.  As  there 
is  a possibility  of  its  being  absorbed,  and  producing  colica  pic- 
tonum,  impotence,  paralysis,  and  other  bad  consequences,  it 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  recent  sores  or  abraded  surfaces,  unless 
they  appear  indolent.  Accidents  from  this  cause  are,  I believe, 
rare ; but  it  is  well  to  guard  against  them. 

Incompatible  with  water  containing  the  minutest  portion  of  car-' 
bonic  acid  gas,  with  all  mucilaginous  infusions  or  decoctions, 
with  lime-water,  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  alkaline  sulphates, 
and  sulphurets,  muriates,  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  and  the  liniment  of  soap.  _ 

Adulterated  with  the  dark  preparation  made  from  the  residuum 
remaining  after  the  distillation  of  vinegar. 

Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis  Dilutus.  L.  D.  Diluted  Solution  of 
Subacetate  of  Lead.  Liquor  subacetatis  lithargyri  compositus. 
D.  Take  5j  each  of  the  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  and 
proof  spirit,  and  Oj  of  distilled  water  ; mix. 

It  is  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  former,  but  ought  always  to  be 
made  when  it  is  to  be  used,  and  a much  larger  proportion  of 
spirit  will  be  necessary  to  increase  its  cooling  properties,  by 
accelerating  evaporation.  It  would  be  better  to  add  5jss  of 
spirits. 

Liquor  Potass^e.  L.  Solution  of  Potass.  Aqua  potassce.  E.  Aqua 
kali  caustica.  D.  Take  tbj  of  subcarbonate  of  potass,  ftss  of 
fresh  quick-lime,  a gallon  of  boiling  distilled  water ; dissolve  the 
potass  in  Oij  of  the  water,  add  the  rest  of  the  water  to  the  lime, 
mix  the  hot  liquors  together,  cover,  and  set  aside  till  cold,  and 
then  filter  through  a cotton  strainer.  If  the  addition  of  any 
diluted  acid  produce  effervescence  in  the  solution,  add  more 
lime,  and  filter  again.  A pint  of  the  solution  ought  to  weigh 
5xvj  spec.  gray. -1*056. 

Decomposition.  The  lime,  by  its  strong  affinity  for  carbonic  acid, 
decomposes  the  subcarbonate  of  potass,  seizes  upon  its  carbonic 
acid,  forming  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  precipitated,  and  left 
on  the  filter,  while  the  pure  potass  remains  in  solution. 

Medicinally  it  is  a powerful  antacid  and  absorbent,  and  in  doses  of 
lT\.x  to  5ss  in  veal-soup,  mutton-broth,  bitter  infusions,  or  table- 
beer,  which  is  not  sour  or  hard,  for  dyspepsia,  cardialgia,  and 
gravel  or  stone,  arising  from  a superabundance  of  uric  acid;  and  in 
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scrofula  and  cutaneous  disorders,  such  as  acne,  lepra,  &c.  arising 
from  acids  irritating  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  is  excellent. 
Externally  it  is  used  as  a stimulant  lotion  for  ricketty  and 
gouty  swellings:  and  5ij  to  ^viij  of  rose-water  is  Hanway's 
preventive  wash  for  venereal : soap  and  water  is  as  good,  and  not 
so  hazardous. 

Poisojious  in  large  doses,  producing  burning  in  the  throat,  an  acrid 
urinous  taste  in  the  mouth,  vomiting  of  blood,  dreadful  colic  and 
torturing  pain  of  the  stomach,  violent  purging,  convulsions,  and 
death.  The  best  antidotes  are  vegetable  acids,  such  as  vinegar, 
lemon-juice,  followed  by  bland  fluids,  and  bleeding,  if  necessary. 

T ests.  It  precipitates  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  form  of  a dark- coloured 
oxide,  which  dissolves  in  nitric  acid.  Water  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  it,  and  no  precipitate 
follows.  Evaporated  to  dryness  in  a silver  or  platina  spoon,  and 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  deliquesces. 

Adulterated  with  carbonic  acid,  from  which  it  can  seldom  be  entirely 
freed,  so  as  to  occasion  no  turbidity  or  precipitate  on  adding 
lime-water.  It  also  usually  contains  portions  of  silica,  lime,  and 
of  the  muriate  or  the  sulphate  of  potass ; though  seldom  in  such 
proportion  as  to  injure  it  much  The  genuine  is  dense,  colour- 
less, and  transparent,  without  smell,  and  very  acrid  to  the  taste.  It 
feels  soapy  to  the  touch,  from  its  dissolving  a portion  of  the  grease 
of  the  skin,  and  forming  a soap.  It  ought  to  be  kept  from  the 
air,  as  it  will  thence  attract  carbonic  acid. 

Liquor  Potass®  Subcarbonatis.  L.  Solution  of  Subcarbonate  of 
Potass.  Aqua  subcarbonatis  kali.  D.  Take  ifej  of  subcarbonate 
of  potass,  ^xij  of  distilled  water ; dissolve,  and  filter  through 
paper. 

This  is  a very  good  antacid,  absorbent,  diuretic,  and  lithon  trip  tic, 
in  doses  of  ir^x  to  5j  in  mild  table-beer,  or  any  tonic  bitter  in- 
fusion, such  as  that  of  chamomile  or  gentian.  Mr.  A.  T. 
Thompson  recommends  macerating  it  with  a fourth  part  of 
powdered  myrrh,  as  an  antacid.  Its  nauseous  taste  has  made  it 
less  used  than  the  carbonate  of  potass ; but  it  is  often  very  useful 
in  nephritic  irritation  from  uric  sand. 

Incompatible.  See  Potass®  Subcarbonas.  L. 

Liquor  Volatilis  Cornu  Cervini.  D.  Volatile  Liquor  of  Harts- 
horn. It  has  similar  properties  to  the  solution  of  subcarbonate 
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of  ammonia,  and  only  differs  from  it  in  being  foetid  and 
nauseous,  in  consequence  of  empyreumatic  oil. 

Liquorice.  See  Glycirrhiza. 

Litharge.  See  Plumbi  Oxidum  Semivitr. 

Litmus;  Lacmus  Tinctorius.  D.  Litmus.  Lichen  roccella.  Take 
a quantity  of  archel,  reduce  it  to  powder,  add  to  it  half  the 
quantity  of  barilla,  or  pearl-ash,  and  moisten  it  with  urine  till  it 
ferments,  and  becomes  of  a violet-colour  ; then  cut  it  into  small 
portions,  and  dry  it.  The  watery  infusion,  or  unsized  paper 
dyed  with  it,  is  a very  delicate  test  for  the  minutest  portion  of 
acid,  changing  from  violet-blue  to  red. 

Liver  of  Antimony  is  an  old  term  for  a preparation  of  antimony 
and  potass,  chiefly  used  as  a horse  purge. 

Liver  of  Sulphur.  See  Sulphuretum  Potass^:. 

Lixivium  Saponarium.  See  Liquor  Potass^e.  L. 

Lobelia  Syphilitica.  P.  Blue  Cardinal  Flower.  The  root  is 
cathartic,  diuretic,  and  emetic,  and  is  prescribed  in  form  of 
decoction,  3SS  of  the  dried  root  to  Oxij  of  water,  boiled  down  to 
Oviij  ; dose  Oss  twice  a day  in  syphilis. 

Logwood.  See  FLematoxyli. 

LocatellTs  J&alsam.  A nostrum  prepared  in  several  ways,  e.  g. 
Take  3iij  of  hogs-lard,  33  of  yellow  resin,  of  olive-oil,  3jss  of 
Venice  turpentine,  ^ss  of  yellow  wax,  5iv  of  dragons-blood ; 
melt  by  heat,  and  make  an  ointment. 

Or,  leave  out  the  resin  and  the  lard,  and  use  alkanet-root,  or  red 
sandal  wood,  to  colour  it ; and  mix  with  conserve  of  roses,  for 
coughs. 

Lohochs,  or  Looks.  P.  or  Eclegmata.  A sort  of  thick  syrups, 
made  with  mucilaginous  substances.  They  must  be  fresh  made, 
as  they  will  not  keep. 

Lohoch  Album,  or  Amygdalinum.  P.  Take  3SS  of  blanched 
sweet  almonds,  two  bitter  almonds,  ^iv  of  white  sugar  powder, 
and  add  gradually  ^iv  of  water  to  make  an  emulsion ; and  mix 
with  it  in  a marble  mortar  gr.xvj  of  gum  tragacanth,  ^ss  of 
fresh  oil  of  almonds,  ^ij  of  sugar,  and  at  the  end,  5ij  of  orange- 
flower  water.  Expectorant  in  coughs. 

Lohoch  ex  Ovo.  P.  Take  3SS  of  fresh  yolk  of  eggs,  3jss  of  oil  of 
almonds,  § j of  syrup  of  marsh-mallows ; mix,  and  add  gradually 
3j  of  orange-flower  water,  and  3ij  of  red  poppy  syrup.  De- 
mulcent in  coughs. 
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Lohoch  de  Tronchin  is  very  similar  to  the  Lohoeh  Album,  with 
the  addition  of  manna,  cassia  pulp,  and  syrup  of  maiden-hair. 

Lohoch  Viride.  P.  or  Loh.  cum  croco  et  pistaciis.  Take  of 
syrup  of  violets,  Tqxx  of  tincture  of  saffron,  5iv  of  water  ; mix, 
and  add  ^vj  of  dried  pistachio  seeds,  and  make  an  emulsion. 
Then  take  gr.xvj  of  gum  tragacanth  in  powder,  ^ss  of  oil  of 
almonds ; mix,  bruise,  and  add  gradually  the  former  emulsion  : 
towards  the  end,  add  5ij  of  orange-flower  water.  Sedative  and 
expectorant  in  cough. 

Lotions  are  washes  or  fomentations  which  are  applied  externally  to 
sores  and  swellings.  Eye  lotions  are  called  Colly  ria.  See 
Goulard. 

Lotio  Acidi  Hydrocyanici.  Lotion  of  Prussic  Acid.  Made  by 
diluting  5j  of  the  acid  with  3VJ  of  orange-flower  water.  It  is 
useful  in  acne  and  porrigo;  but  being  so  powerfully  poisonous,  it 
requires  to  he  cautiously  used. 

Lotio  Acidi  Nitrici.  Lotion  of  Nitric  Acid.  Made  by  diluting  5j 
of  the  acid  in  Oj  of  distilled  water.  It  is  used  to  wash  foul  and 
foetid  ulcers,  and  to  gangrenous  or  spongy  granulations,  and 
phagedenic  sores. 

Lotio  Acidi  Pyrolignici.  Lotion  of  Pyrolignic  Acid.  Made  by 
mixing  of  the  acid  with  3N  of  alcohol,  and  §iij  of  distilled 
water.  A cooling  application  for  inflamed  mammae,  by-  soaking 
linen  cloths  in  it,  and  changing  them  as  they  become  warm. 

Lotio  Aluminis.  Alum  Wash.  Made  by  dissolving  3SS  of  super- 
sulphate of  alumina  in  Oj  of  distilled  water.  It  is  applied  as  a 
discutient  in  superficial  inflammation. 

Lotio  Ammonle  Acetatis.  Lotion  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia. 
Take  ^ij  each  of  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  and  alcohol,  ^iv 
of  distilled  water ; mix,  and  apply  in  recent  inflammation  of  the 
mammae,  when  the  lead  wash  cannot  be  used  for  fear  of  the 
infant.  It  is  also  useful  in  whitlow. 

Lotio  Ammonias  Muriatis.  Lotion  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia. 
Made  by  dissolving  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  powdered  in 
Oj  of  the  spirit  of  rosemary,  and  applied  as  the  preceding  to  the 
breast ; but  is  too  irritating  when  the  skin  is  tender  or  abraded. 
(JUSTAMOND.) 

Half  an  ounce  of  muriate  of  ammonia  dissolved  in  Oj  each  of  acetic 
acid  and  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  is  a powerful  discutient  in 
superficial  chronic  inflammation  about  the  joints,  &c. 
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Lotio  Ammonite  Opiata.  Take  ^iijss  of  the  compound  spirit  of 
ammonia,  ^iv  of  distilled  water,  3SS  of  tincture  of  opium ; mix, 
and  apply  to  mammary  tumours  threatening  schirrhosity. 
(Kirkland.) 

Lotio  Calcis.  Lime  Wash.  Take  ^vj  of  lime-water,  jiij  of  proof 
spirit ; mix,  and  apply  to  burns  or  scalds,  where  the  skin  is  not 
broken. 

Lotio  Cupri  Acetatis.  Lotion  of  Acetate  of  Copper.  Take  5 j 
of  acetate  of  copper,  5ij  of  camphor  mixture  ; mix,  and  apply  as 
a stimulant  to  phagedenic  ulcers. 

Lotio  Cupri  Sulphatis.  Take  5ss  of  sulphate  of  copper,  Oss  of 
elder-flower  water  ; mix,  and  apply  in  erysipelas,  and  pruritus 
ani  et  pudendi  labii. 

Lotio  Flava.  Yellow  Wash.  Take  gr.xv  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
Oj  of  lime-water ; mix,  and  apply  to  scrofulous  and  venereal 
ulcers,  when  phagedenic,  foul,  and  spreading.  The  sublimate 
decomposes  the  lime-water,  and  the  preparation  is  not  chemical, 
but  it  is  found,  notwithstanding,  to  be  useful  and  excellent. 

Lotio  Hydrargyri  Oxymuriatis.  Lotion  of  Corrosive  Sublimate. 
Several  washes  are  prepared  with  this  powerful  drug,  such  as 
Goulard’s  lotion,  which  is  made  by  triturating  in  a glass  mortar 
gr.ij  of  the  sublimate,  adding  Tl\vj  of  muriatic  acid,  and  then 
gradually  ^vij  of  almond  emulsion.  It  is  good  in  acne  and 
lepra. 

Another  is  made  by  adding  1T[ xl  of  the  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate to  Oj  of  rose-water,  for  itch. 

Lotio  Hydro-Sulphurata  ad  Scabiem.  P.  Hydro-Sulphurated 
Wash  for  itch.  Take  1000  parts  of  water,  96  parts  of  sulphu- 
ret  of  potass,  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  66°  Centigr. ; dissolve 
the  sulphuret  in  the  water,  add  the  acid,  and  shake  it  when  it  is 
used.  Wash  the  skin  with  it  thrice  a day.  (Dupuytren.) 

Lotio  Myrrile  Composita.  Compound  Lotion  of  Myrrh.  Take 
5ij  each  of  honey  of  roses  and  tincture  of  myrrh,  3j'ss  of  lime- 
water  ; mix,  and  apply  to  ulcers  within  the  mouth  upon  pledgits 
of  lint. 

Lotio  Nigra.  Black  Wash.  Take  5ij  of  submuriate  of  mercury, 
Oj  of  lime-water,  triturate  till  it  become  black,  and  shake  when 
it  is  used.  It  is  one  of  the  best  lotions  for  venereal  sores,  slough- 
ing ulcers,  and  the  fungous  excrescences  of  paronychia.  It  is  to 
be  applied  on  lint. 
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Lotio  Opii.  Lotion  of  Opium.  Take  ^ij  of  soft  opium,  Oj  of 
boiling  distilled  water,  triturate  the  opium,  and  add  the  water 
gradually.  It  is  sedative  and  anodyne. 

Lotio  Picis.  Pitch  Wash.  Take  3J'  of  rectified  pitch  acid,  Oj  of 
distilled  water ; mix,  and  apply  for  tinea  capitis,  and  ichorous 
eruptions,  or  for  freckles. 

Lotio  Plumbi  Acetatis  Composita.  Take  5ij  of  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  ^iv  of  acetic  acid,  5 j of  proof  spirit,  Oj  of  distilled 
water ; mix,  and  apply  as  a cooling  wash.  Camphorated  spirit 
is  sometimes  added. 

Lotio  PotassjE  Sulphureti.  Take  ^ss  of  sulphuret  of  potass, 
Oj  of  lime-water,  powder  the  sulphuret,  and  triturate  with  the 
lime-water.  It  is  a good  wash  for  psora,  porrigo,  lepra,  &c. 

Lotio  Sulphuris.  Sulphur  Wash.  Take  ^ij  of  precipitated  sul- 
phur, 3j  of  acetate  of  lead,  5viij  of  rose-water ; mix,  and  apply 
for  herpetic  eruptions,  night  and  morning.  (B.  Bell.) 

Lotio  Zinci  Sulphatis.  Lotion  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc.  Take5ss  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  Oj  of  distilled  water ; mix,  and  apply  as  an 
astringent  wash  in  excoriations,  and  for  promoting  the  cicatriza- 
tion of  ulcers. 

The  acetate  of  zinc  may  be  employed  in  the  same  manner. 

Lovage.  Ligusticum  Scoticum.  A native  umbelliferous  plant, 
having  similar  qualities  with  angelica,  which  it  resembles  in 
appearance. 

Lovage  Cordial.  Is  made  by  steeping  the  fresh  roots  in  brandy, 
with  sugar. 

Lozenges.  Trochisci.  E.  Are  composed  of  fine  powders  mixed 
with  mucilage  and  sugar,  rolled  into  cakes,  cut  in  shapes,  and 
dried  in  a stove.  The  best  lozenge  paste  is  made  by  soaking  Ibj 
of  fine  gum  arabic  in  a pint  of  soft  water,  straining  it  by  pressure 
through  a cloth,  working  it  well  in  a mortar  with  treble  refined 
sugar,  then  working  it  with  the  hand  till  quite  stiff,  and  using  a 
little  hair-powder  while  rolling  it  out.  This  may  be  flavoured 
at  pleasure  with  a few  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint , lavender,  cin- 
namon, roses,  cloves,  lemons,  &c.  Or  it  may  be  made  the  basis 
of  medicinal  substances,  such  as  ginger , catechu,  &c.  See 
Pastilli,  Trociiisci,  and  Tablettes. 

Adulterated  with  pipe-clay  instead  of  sugar;  a fraud  extensively 
practised,  in  order  to  afford,  it  is  said,  a cheap  article ; the 
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genuine  being  sold  at  sixpence,  and  the  adulterated  at  threepence 
per  ounce.  The  fraud  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  the  lozenges 
in  a glass  of  water,  when  the  clay  will  fall  to  the  bottom ; or  by 
burning  them,  when  they  will  be  hardened  like  bricks,  instead  of  * 
being  converted  into  charcoal. 

Absorbent  Lozenges.  A nostrum  sold  in  Bond-street ; and  pre- 
pared by  adding  magnesia  and  prepared  chalk  to  the  above  paste, 
with  flavouring  essences,  &c. 

Ching’s  Worm  Lozenges.  See  Ching. 

Ipecacuan  Lozenges.  See  Ipecacuanha. 

Steel  Lozenges  are  made  by  adding  finely  pulverized  steel  filings, 
or  rust  of  iron,  to  the  above  paste. 

Tolu  Lozenges  are  made  by  triturating  in  a mortar  ^ j of  balsam  of 
Tolu,  with  jiij  of  sugar,  and  mixing  this  with  ifej  of  the  above 
paste. 

Lungwort.  A name  given  to  Pulmonarici,  and  some  other  plants, 
from  their  efficacy,  real  or  supposed,  in  disorders  of  the  lungs. 

Lupine.  P.  Lupinus  albus.  The  seeds  are  farinaceous,  bitter, 
vermifuge,  and  when  used  externally,  cosmetic. 

Lupuline.  New.  A chemical  principle,  discovered  by  Dr.  Ives,  of 
New  York,  in  the  form  of  small  shining  yellowish  grains,  covering 
the  base  of  the  scales  in  the  hop,  humulus  lupulus.  It  is  very 
bitter,  and  contains  the  active  properties  of  the  hop.  The  dose 
is  not  yet  determined ; but  as  it  is  not  poisonous,  little  danger 
can  arise  from  trials  with  it.  Magendie  has  given  formulae  for 
powders,  pills,  syrup,  and  tincture  of  lupuline.  See  Conspectus 
of  Prescriptions. 

Lycoperdon  Boyista.  P.  A fungus  which  forms  a good  astringent 
in  hemorrhages. 

Lycopodium  Clavatum.  P.  Club  Moss.  The  pollen  is  desiccative, 
and  useful  for  ichorous  excoriations,  and  also  to  cover  pills. 

Lynch’s  Embrocation,  a nostrum  consisting  of  nothing  but  olive 
oil  coloured  with  alkanet-root,  and  scented  with  essence  of  ber- 
gamot and  oil  of  rosemary. 

Lysimachia.  P.  Loosestrife.  A genus  of  plants,  most  of  which 
are  feebly  astringent  and  acidulous. 

Lythrum  Salic  aria.  D.  Purple  Loosestrife.  A native  plant, 
common  in  ditches  and  marshy  ground,  and,  like  the  preceding. 
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is  astringent,  and  the  decoction  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  diar- 
rhoea and  dysentery,  in  doses  of  ^iij  thrice  a day, 

Lytta.  See  Cantharides. 

,M. 

Mace.  Macis.  O.  Is  the  covering  of  the  nutmeg,  which  is  separated 
when  the  fruit  is  gathered  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Mace  contains 
an  essential  volatile  oil,  and  may  be  given  in  substance  as  a 
stimulant  and  carminative  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  3j. 

Adulterated  with  mace  from  which  the  oil  has  been  partly  ex- 
tracted. The  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  article  being  less 
aromatic,  and  the  blades  being  more  thick  and  spongy. 

Madder.  See  Rubee  Radix.  L. 

Magistery  of  Bismith,  or  Spanish  White.  See  Bism.  Subnitr. 
It  is  the  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  produced  by  dissolving  nitrate 
of  bismuth  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  when  it  falls  down  in 
the  form  of  a white  powder,  which  is  prepared  in  the  cosmetic 
known  by  the  name  of  Pearl  powder.  Take  §iv  of  the  subni- 
trate of  bismuth,  jij  of  fine  starch-powder ; mix  and  put  into  a 
glass  wide  at  top  and  narrow  at  bottom ; pour  in  Ojss  of  proof 
spirit,  and  after  shaking  and  stirring  it,  let  it  stand  for  two 
days  to  settle ; then  pour  off  the  liquor  and  dry  the  powder  by 
evaporation.  Repeat  this  process  thrice,  and  levigate  what  re- 
mains into  an  impalpable  powder.  It  will  be  blackened  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  it  is  not  therefore  proper  to  use  it  as 
a cosmetic  when  going  into  crowded  rooms. 

Magnesia.  L.  E.  Magnesia  usta.  D.  Calcined  Magnesia.  Take 
^iv  of  subcarbonate  of  magnesia,  heat  it  intensely  for  two  hours, 
or  until  dilute  acetic  acid  dropped  upon  it  produces  no  effer- 
vescence. 

Decomposition.  The  heat  expels  both  water  and  carbonic  acid, 
which  usually  amount  to  50  or  6 0 per  cent,  leaving  the  pure 
magnesia,  and  a compound,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  of  40 
oxygen,  and  00  of  the  metallic  base  called  magnesium. 

Insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  as  it  requires  2000  times  its  weight  of  water 
to  solve  it. 

Medicinally,  calcined  magnesia  is  an  antacid,  and  when  it  meets 
with  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  or  bowels,  it  becomes  a neutral 
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salt,  and  is  laxative.  In  flatulence  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
carbonate,  which  will  evolve  more  flatus.  The  dose  is  gr.x  to 
in  water  or  milk  for  cardialgia  and  acidity.  It  may  be  com- 
bined with  supcrtartrale  of  potass  and  manna.  It  is  double  the 
strength  of  the  carbonate  as  an.  antacid. 

Incompatible  with  metallic  and  acidulous  salts,  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  acids ; but  not  with  lime-water. 

Adulterated  with  chalk,  gypsum,  and:  flour.  When  genuine  it  is 
without  colour,  taste,  or  smell,  and  has  2*3  of  spec.  grav.  It 
ought  not  to  effervesce  with  acids.  Lime  may  be  detected  by 
dissolving  it  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitating  it  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia — chalk  hy  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  and 
precipitating  with  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia.  Flour  may  be 
detected  by  its  burning  when  thrown  on  red-hot  iron  or  coals. 

Magnesia  Sub-carbonas.  L.  P.  Sub-carbonate  of  Magnesia. 
Carbonas  magnesia.  E.  Magnesia.  D.  Magnesia  alba.  O. 
Count  Palma  s Powder.  O.  Henry’s  Magnesia  is  similar.  Take 
Ibj  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  3ix  of  sub-carbonate  of  potass, 
and  three  gallons  of  water ; dissolve  separately,  the  sub-carbo- 
nate of  potass  in  Oiij  of  the  water,  and  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia in  Ov  of  the  water,  and  filter;  then  add  the  remaining 
water  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  boil  this,  and 
while  it  is  boiling  mix  the  former  solution  with  it,  stirring  them 
thoroughly  with  a spatula ; then  strain  through  linen,  wash  the 
powder  repeatedly  with  boiling  water,  and  dry  it  on  bibulous 
paper  in  a heat  of  200°.  It  is  sometimes  made  up  into  squares 
or  cubes  while  drying.  If  it  is  made  with  hard  water  it  will 
contain  lime. 

Decomposition.  There  is  a mutual  exchange  of  affinities.  The 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  passes  over  to  the 
potass,  forming  sulphate  of  potass,  which  remains  in  solution  ; 
while  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  magnesia,  being  thus  set  free, 
unite  and  form  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  being  insoluble 
is  precipitated,  and  remains  on  the  filter ; but  with  a deficient 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  preparation  indeed  consists 
of  both  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  containing  48*92 
of  magnesia;  38*42  of  carbonic  acid,  and  15*76“  of  water. 

Insoluble  in  water  and  spirits  of  wine. 

Medicinally  it  is  employed,  like  the  preceding,  as  an  antacid, 
laxative,  and  lithontriptic ; but  from  its  insolubility,  unless  it 
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meet  with  an  acid  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,,  it  is  apt  to  lodge, 
accumulate,  and  to  be  cemented  by  mucus,  and  become  the 
nucleus  of  intestinal  calculi.  The  dose  for  cardialgia  and 
acidity,  aphtha,  and  the  fevers  attending  dentition,  is  3j  to'  £j. 
In  calculous  affections,  uric,  or  red  gravel,  when  other  alkaline 
remedies  disagree,  3j  to  3jss,  or  more,  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
will  be  advantageous.  It  is  hurtful  in  white  or  phosphoric 
gravel.  Small  doses  are  useful  in  acne,  herpes,  and  urticaria 
arising  from  acidity.  In  large  doses  of  ^iij  or  more,  it  is  often 
effectual  in  immediately  arresting  the  course  of  diarrhoea  and 
cholera.  (Dr.  W.  Ainslie.) 

Water  is  the  best  vehicle,  as  milk  often  contains  acid,  or  becomes 
acid  on  the  stomach,  and  thus  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  me- 
dicine. The  evolution  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  sometimes  pro- 
duces troublesome  flatus. 

Incompatible  with  metallic  and  acidulous  salts,  such  as  the  sul- 
phates of  iron  and  zinc,  alum,  and  supertartrate  of  potass,  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  lime-water,  acids,  alkalies,  and  neutral  salts. 

Adulterated  with  water,  chalk,  gypsum,  sulphate  of  potass,  flour, 
&c.  The  water  makes  it  heavier,  and  is  the  consequence  of 
imperfect  drying.  This  may  be  known  by  the  spec.  grav.  and 
by  its  not  being  light  and  spongy.  Chalk  will  be  precipitated  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  form  of  a dense,  white,  insoluble  de- 
posit, consisting  of  sulphate  of  lime.  Gypsum,  by  boiling  it 
in  distilled  water,  and  adding  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  will 
precipitate  oxalate  of  lime;  or  muriate  of  barytes,  will  precipi- 
tate sulphate  of  barytes.  Sulphate  of  potass  will  be  detected 
by  dissolving  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  adding  nitrate  of  ba- 
rytes, which  will  precipitate  sulphate  of  barytes.  Flour  will 
be  discovered  by  burning. 

Magnesia  Sulphas.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  or  Epsom 
Salts.  Magnesia  vitriolata , or  Sal  cathariicum  amarum.  O.  Bitter 
purging  salts.  It  is  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  from  sea- 
water, and  from  magnesian  limestone.  When  made  from  sea- 
water it  always  contains  some  muriate  of  magnesia  which  causes 
it  to  deliquesce ; but  when  made  from  limestone  it  has  not  this 
disadvantage. 

Soluble  in  about  equal  its  weight  of  cold,  and  more  of  hot 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
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Medicinally  it  is  an  excellent  purgative  and  diuretic.  It  does  not 
gripe,  and  its  operation  is  promoted  by  being  largely  diluted,  or 
worked  off,  as  it  is  termed,  with  gruel,  beef  tea,  hot  table  beer, 
&c.  Its  nauseous  taste  is  covered  by  adding  magnesia,  infusion 
of  roses,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  bitter  infusions,  and  aromatics. 
The  dose  is  5SS  to  of  the  crystals  dissolved  in  Oj  of  hot 
water  taken  in  the  morning,  or  ^ij  to  frequently  repeated. 
In  form  of  enema  3jss  to  ^iij  will  be  requisite.  See  Senna  and 
Black  Draught. 

Mistakes  occur  from  oxalic  acid  in  crystals,  being  so  very  like  the 
salts  as  not  to  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  eye.  The  taste 
will  at  once  determine  this,  or  a little  ink  in  a pen,  which  will 
not  be  changed  in  colour  by  the  salts,  but  will  become  light 
reddish  brown  by  touching  it  with  a crystal  of  the  acid.  Mr. 
West,  of  Lymington,  by  slowly  cooling  the  solution,  makes  his 
Epsom  salts  in  fine  large  crystals  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Incompatible  with  potass,  soda,  and  their  carbonates,  which  preci- 
pitate the  magnesia,  but  not  with  the  bi-carbonates ; with  lime- 
water  and  the  muriates  of  lime,  ammonia,  and  barytes ; with 
the  acetate  of  lead,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  slightly  with  am- 
monia, but  not  with  its  sub-carbonate.  The  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia  is  not  incompatible  with  it. 

Adulterated  most  commonly  with  sulphate  of  soda,  or  rather  this 
is  substituted  for  the  genuine  salt  by  forming  the  crystals  small. 
To  detect  this  dissolve  100  grains  of  the  salt  in  distilled  water, 
add  an  equal  weight  of  sub-carbonate  of  soda ; boil  this,  and 
wash  and  dry  the  precipitate  obtained,  which,  if  the  salt  is 
genuine,  will  weigh  34<  grains ; if  less  than  this  it  is  spurious  : 
or  the  solution  of  the  genuine  salt  will  give  no  precipitate  with 
carbonate  of  potass.  Muriate  of  magnesia  may  be  known  by 
the  salts  deliquescing,  or  by  chlorine  being  disengaged  by  drop- 
ping sulphuric  acid  on  the  crystals.  The  genuine  ought  to 
effloresce  instead  of  deliquescing.  It  is  well  that  .those  adulte- 
rations rather  promote  than  injure  the  action  of  the  Epsom  salts. 

Magnesia  Water,  or  Aerated  magnesia  water , is  made  by  mixing 
^iij  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  one  gallon  of  water,  and 
impregnating  it  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
by  means  of  a forcing  pump,  or  soda-water  apparatus.  It  is  a 
good  antacid,  and  an  excellent  vehicle  for  antacid  and  lithon- 
triptic  medicines. 
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Maiden  Hair.  See  Adiantum. 

Maize.  Zea  mays.  P.  Indian  Corn.  The  seeds  of  which  are  fa- 
rinaceous, nutritive,  and,  in  form  of  cataplasm,  emollient. 

Malachite.  Green  Bice.  A native  ore  of  copper. 

Malas  Ferri.  P.  Malate  of  Iron.  Take  500  parts  of  clean  iron 
filings,  2000  parts  of  acidulous  pulp  of  apples ; mix,  and  let  the 
whole  digest  for  three  days  in  a heat  of  5°  Centigr.  Then  eva- 
porate to  Half  the  quantity  and  strain ; then  again  evaporate  in 
a water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  and  keep  in  a close 
vessel.  Of  this  lozenges  may  be  made  with  sugar,  and  it  is  a 
good  form  for  children  as  a tonic.  It  is  a prolo-malate. 

Malt  is  prepared  from  barley  and  other  grain,  by  moistening  it, 
and  keeping  it  in  a warm  place  till  it  germinate  or  begin  to 
grow,  during  which  process  a saccharine  principle  is  evolved  and 
preserved  by  drying  the  grain  in  a regulated  heat ; and  it  is  pale, 
amber-coloured,  or  brown,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  em- 
ployed. 

Good  Malt  is  known  by  being  of  a full  round  body,  and  the  grains 
when  broken  presenting  a soft  flour  enveloped  in  a thin  skin. 
It  also  breaks  easy  between  the  teeth,  and  has  a sweet  mellow 
taste.  If  it  breaks  hard  and  flinty,  and  is  not  sweet  and  mealy,  it 
is  bad.  Good  malt  besides  will  swim  on  water — the  bad  will 
sink. 

Patent  Malt  is  prepared  by  roasting  common  malt  till  it  is  of  a 
dark  brown  or  blackish  colour  from  partial  charring.  It  is  em- 
ployed to  darken  the  colour  of  malt  liquors. 

Malva.  L.  E.  Common  Mallow.  Malva  sylvestris.  It  is  a native 
plant,  common  in  wastes  and  by  waysides,  particularly  near  the 
sea-coast.  It  is  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  mucilaginous,  de- 
mulcent, and  emollient,  and  the  decoction  is  used  in  gravel, 
nephritis,  and  strangury ; externally  in  form  of  cataplasm  and 
fomentation,  but  only  when  althaea  cannot  be  procured. 

Manchineel  Tree.  Hippomane  viancinella.  An  American  tree, 
which  produces  beautiful  wood  and  tempting-looking  fruit,  but 
the  whole  tree  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 

Poisonous.  The  fruit  ulcerates  the  mouth,  and  produces  swelling 
of  the  abdomen,  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging.  The  green 
wood,  w'hen  rubbed  on  the  skin,  produces  inflammation,  and  its 
sawdust  is  so  acrid  and  poisonous,  that  sawyers  and  carpenters 
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are  forced  to  work  upon  the  wood  with  gauze  masks.  It  is,  I 
believe,  a popular  error,  that  persons  are  poisoned  by  taking 
shelter  or  rest  under  its  branches.  (See  Beck’s  Med.  Juris- 
prudence.) 

Mandragora.  P.  Mandrake.  Atropa  mandragora.  A very  cele- 
brated plant  from  the  earliest  ages,  said  to  be  aphrodisiac ; but 
from  its  narcotic  powers,  it  is  more  probably  anaphrodisiac,  like 
hemlock,  &c.  It  is  purgative  and  anodyne,  two  properties  which 
would  make  it  worth  a scientific  investigation.  In  cataplasm 
it  is  used  for  scrofulous  and  cancerous  tumours. 

Poisonous,  producing  similar  symptoms  with  the  Belladonna, 
which  see. 

Manganesium.  D.  Manganese.  The  native  black  oxide,  or  per- 
oxide, which  contains  rather  less  than  a third  of  oxygen.  It  is 
black  and  pulverulent,  and  when  exposed  to  heat  gives  out 
oxygen  gas  in  abundance.  Mixed  with  common  salt,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  water,  it  is  also  employed  in  fumigation. 

Manna.  L.  E.  D.  P.  The  concrete  juice  of  the  Fraxinus  ornus  and 
other  species  of  ash,  as  the  F.  rotundifolia,  F.  excelsior,  procured 
either  by  spontaneous  exudation,  when  it  is  called  Manna  in 
tears  and  Flake  manna ; or  by  incisions,  when  it  is  called  Com- 
mon manna,  and  this,  if  old  and  viscous,  is  called  Fat  manna. 

Medicinally  it  is  a sweetish  bitter,  inodorous,  laxative,  in  doses,  for 
children  (for  whom  it  is  chiefly  prescribed),  of  to  5iij  ; but  as 
it  is  apt  to  produce  flatulence  it  is  falling  into  disuse,  unless 
combined  with  some  warm  aromatic,  or  more  active  purgative. 
For  adults  the  dose  is  3SS  to  ^ij. 

Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  also  in  solution  of  Epsom  salts, 
and  the  black  draught,  with  which  it  is  sometimes  prescribed. 

Adulterated  with  other  concrete  juices  of  similar  appearance,  but 
little  or  no  medicinal  power,  and  with  impurities  contracted 
when  concreting  on  the  trees.  The  Manna  cannulata,  or  flake 
manna,  is  the  best. 

Imitated  by  a preparation  composed  of  honey  and  sugar,  with  a 
little  scammony  or  gamboge  to  render  it  purgative.  It  is  too 
bungling  a fraud  to  impose  upon  those  who  know  the  proper 
yellowish  white  colour,  and  soft  granular  texture  of  manna. 

Manna  Brigantina.  P.  Brian^on  Manna.  Is  the  concrete  juice 
of  the  Abies  laryx,  or  Larch.  It  is  very  feebly  aperient,  and 
little  used. 
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Marasquin  de  Zara.  A celebrated  liqueur.  Take  Ibxij  of  sour 
cherries,  Ibj  of  cherry-leaves,  5iij  of  spirit  of  jasmin,  5x  each  of 
spirit  of  roses  and  spirit  of  orange-flowers,  Oiv  of  brandy,  Oj  of 
kirchwasser,  and  ibiv  of  sugar.  Pick  the  cherries  and  stone 
them,  leaving  the  pulp  to  macerate  three  or  four  days  in  the 
brandy,  and  distil  three  pints  from  this  by  means  of  a water-bath. 
Then  put  the  cherry-leaves  in  water,  and  distil  three  pints  from 
this,  to  which  add  the  former  product,  and  having  melted  the 
sugar,  mix  the  whole,  filter,  and  bottle  up. 

Imitated  by  using  gooseberries  instead  of  cherries,  the  other  in-* 
gredients  being  the  same. 

Marjoram.  See  Origanum. 

Marmalade.  A term  applied  to  particular  sorts  of  preserves,  or 
confections,  made  of  oranges,  lemons,  apples,  or  quinces. 

Orange  Marmalade , or  Scotch  Marmalade,  is  made  by  rasping  a 
quantity  of  Seville  oranges,  cutting  out  the  pulp,  boiling  the 
rinds  very  tender,  and  beating  them  fine  in  a marble  mortar. 
Then  boil  ibiij  of  loaf  sugar  in  a pint  of  water,  skim  it,  and 
add  a pound  of  the  rind ; boil  quickly  till  the  syrup  is  thick, 
stirring  it  the  while.  Then  put  in  a pint  of  the  pulp  and  juice, 
the  seeds  having  been  removed,  and  a pint  of  apple  liquor ; boil 
all  gently  for  half  an  hour,  or  till  well  jellied,  and  put  into  pots. 

Lemon  Marmalade  is  made  the  same  way. 

Peach  Marmalade  is  made  by  picking  and  stoning  peaches,  strain- 
ing them  by  pressure  through  linen,  and  boiling  up  the  juice 
with  half  its  weight  of  sugar,  to  a thick  consistence.  The 
kernels  of  the  stones,  when  done  with  the  pulp,  give  it  an 
agreeable  flavour.  Apple,  Apricot , Quince,  and  Cherry  marma- 
lades are  made  in  a similar  way. 

Marmor  Album.  White  Marble,  or  Carbonate  of  Lime.  Is  em- 
ployed in  producing  carbonic  acid  gas  for  soda  water,  magnesia 
water,  &c.  which  it  supplies  in  the  proportion  of  a cubic  inch 
from  a grain.  It  is  also  used  for  making  quick-lime. 

Marrow  is  sometimes  used  in  preparing  pomatums,  and  mixing  with 
bear’s  grease,  &c. 

Marrubium.  L.  E.  D.  P.  White  Horehound.  Marrubium  vulgar e. 
A native  plant  of  hoary  appearance,  a strong  but  not  unpleasant 
smell,  and  a very  bitter,  aromatic  taste.  It  is  tonic,  stimulant, 
deobstruant,  expectorant,  and  vermifuge,  and  is  said  to  be  ex- 
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cellent  in  humoral  asthma,  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  and  for 
arresting  violent  salivation.  The  dose  is  5ss  to  5j  of  the  powder, 
§ss  to  %jss  of  the  expressed  juice,  or  ^ij  of  the  infusion,  thrice  a 
day.  In  large  doses  it  is  laxative.  It  is  falling  into  disuse,  but 
appears  to  be  as  good  as  many  other  bitters  in  fashion. 

Candied  Horehound.  See  Candied. 

Marsden’s  Antiscorbutic  Drops.  A solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate in  the  infusion  of  gentian,  with  a little  spirit  of  wine  to 
make  it  keep. 

Marseilles  Vinegar.  See  Acidum  Aceticum  Aromaticum.  E. 

Marshall’s  Cerate.  Take  ^v  of  palm  oil,  of  submuriate  of 
mercury,  ^ij  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  3SS  of  acetate  of  lead ; 
mix,  and  form  a cerate.  It  is  a good  stimulant  for  indolent 
ulcers. 

Marsh  Mallow.  See  Althjea. 

Marum  Syriacum.  D.  E.  Syrian  Herb  Mastich.  Teucrium  marum. 
A bitter  aromatic  plant,  smelling  like  ammonia,  and  used  as  a 
powerful  errhine.  It  has  lately  been  asserted  to  be  excellent  in 
nasal  polypus.  (Quart.  Journ.  of  For.  Med.) 

Marygold.  The  flowers  are  said  to  be  tonic.  The  petals  are  used 
to  adulterate  saffron. 

Massicot.  A yellow  pigment  prepared  from  lead  by  roasting  or 
calcination. 

Mastiche.  L.  Mastic.  Pistacliia  leniisci  resina.  E.  D.  and  Pistachia 
Chia.  P.  A resinous  and  aromatic  concretion,  which  is  used  to 
fill  the  cavities  of  decayed  teeth,  and  for  making  pills.  It  is 
chiefly  used,  however,  in  making  varnishes. 

Adulterated  with  other  resins,  but  the  genuine  may  be  known  by 
three-fourths  of  it  dissolving  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  producing  a 
brittle,  shining,  colourless  resin,  the  other  fourth  being  tough 
and  elastic  like  Indian  rubber. 

Matches,  usually  called  Chemical,  for  instantaneous  light.  Soak 
small  pieces  of  wood,  or  match  pasteboard,  in  camphorated  spirits, 
or  oil  of  turpentine ; then  make  a paste  with  gr.iij  of  sugar, 
gr.ij  each  of  sulphur  and  wheat  flour,  gr.j  of  vermilion,  gr.ix  of 
chlorate  of  potass,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  or  spirit  of  wine,  to 
moisten  the  whole.  Dry  the  matches,  and  when  light  is  wanted 
dip  one  into  a little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  they  will  take  fire 
instantly. 
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Matricaria  ChamomillA.  P.  Corn  Feverfew.  A native  plant, 
aromatic  and  bitter,  which  may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  cha- 
momile in  cataplasm  and  infusion. 

Matthew’s  Injection  for  fistula,  piles,  &c.  Is  a nostrum  com- 
posed of  tincture  of  cantharides  diluted  with  water.  In  many 
cases  it  may  produce  troublesome,  and  even  dangerous  irritation. 

Matthew’s  Pills.  A nostrum  composed  of  equal  parts  of  black 
hellebore  root,  white  hellebore  root,  liquorice  root,  turmeric, 
opium  purified,  Castile  soap,  and  syrup  of  saffron,  made  into  a 
mass  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  divided  into  five-grain  pills. 

Mead  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  We  have  directed  for  hydromel, 
by  boiling  honeycombs,  drained  of  their  honey,  in  water,  and 
fermenting  with  hops  and  yeast. 

Cowslip  Mead  is  made  by  boiling  honey  in  water,  ftij  to  the  gal- 
lon, and  adding  cowslip-flowers,  sweetbriar-leaves,  and  lemon- 
peel  to  flavour,  fermenting  as  before. 

Sack  Mead  is  made  by  putting  Ibiv  of  honey,  and  of  hops  to 
the  gallon  of  water,  boiling  it,  and,  when  put  into  the  cask,  a 
quart  of  brandy  to  the  13  gallons. 

Meadow  Saffron.  See  Colchici  Semina. 

Meconate  of  Morphine.  A salt  which  exists  in  opium,  and  is 
decomposed  in  making  morphine,  &c.  It  is  probable  it  may 
become  useful  in  medicine. 

Meconic  Acid.  This  exists  in  combination  with  morphine  in  opium, 
whence  it  is  that  opium  reddens  vegetable  blues.  To  procure 
it,  dissolve  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  residuum  of  the  magne- 
sian precipitate,  left  after  the  action  of  the  boiling  alcohol  in 
the  process  for  procuring  morphine,  and  add  muriate  of  barytes 
to  the  solution.  This  will  throw  down  a rose-coloured  preci- 
pitate, consisting  of  sulphate  and  meconate  of  barytes.  Boil 
this  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filter  the  solution,  evaporate, 
and  crystals  of  meconic  acid  will  form,  which  are  to  be  washed 
with  water,  dried,  and  sublimed  in  a flask. 

Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  it  combines  with  alkaline  bases. 
With  peroxide  of  iron  it  produces  an  intense  red  colour. 

Medicinally  it  is  not  narcotic. 

Mel.  L.  D.  P.  Honey.  A sweet  substance  of  the  consistence  of 
syrup  and  similar  to  sugar,  collected  from  flowers  by  bees,  and 
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differing  in  qualities  according  to  the  flowers  whence  it  is  col- 
lected. 

Composed  of  sugar  or  saccharine  matter,  mucilage,  wax,  acid,  and 
essential  oils,  in  varying  proportions. 

Virgin  honey  is  that  which  is  drained  from  the  combs  without 
pressure  or  boiling,  and  is  the  best. 

Narhonne  honey  contains  less  wax  than  the  English  honey,  and  as 
it  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  flowers  of  lavender,  rosemary,  Szc. 
it  is  more  fragrant. 

Medicinally  honey  is  laxative,  but  is  apt  to  excite  griping  and 
flatulence  when  eaten  in  quantity.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  cover- 
ing the  taste  of  salts,  in  gargles ; and  sometimes  for  old  ulcers. 
It  is  good  for  chopped  lips. 

Poisonous  when  it  has  been  extracted  from  poisonous  flowers; 
but  this  happens  rarely ; when  it  does  it  cannot  be  easily  de- 
tected. 

Adulterated  largely  with  syrup  made  with  brown  sugar,  mixed 
with  a small  portion  of  melted  wrax,  a fraud  which  it  is  difficult 
to  detect  except  by  the  taste  or  smell ; though  it  is  generally 
less  granular,  and  is  more  fluid  than  genuine  honey.  Flour  is 
also  mixed  with  honey,  and  may  be  discovered  by  dissolving  it 
in  warm  water,  which  will  take  up  the  flour,  and  when  boiled 
will  form  common  paste. 

Mel  Boracis.  L.  Honey  of  Borax.  Take  jj  of  sub-borate  of 
soda  in  powder,  3j  of  clarified  honey;  mix,  and  use  as  a 
linctus,  or  gargle,  in  aphtha  and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  as  a 
cooling  detergent. 

Mel  Despumatum.  L.  D.  Clarified  Honey.  Mel  clarificatum.  O. 
Melt  the  honey  in  a water-bath,  then  remove  the  scum.  The 
heat  causes  the  wax  contained  in  the  honey,  or  other  impurities 
which  may  be  present,  to  rise  along  with  the  flour.  Clarified 
honey  is  said  to  be  less  agreeable  to  the  smell  and  taste  than 
crude  honey ; but  that  will  only  happen  when  it  is  clarified  on 
an  open  fire,  or  carelessly.  It  is  more  viscid  than  syrup,  limpid, 
and  yellowish  brown,  and  is  less  apt  to  ferment  when  it  stands, 
or  to  produce  tormina  wThen  taken  internally,  than  crude  honey. 
It  is  chiefly  used  for  gargles,  electuaries,  &c. 

Mel  Hydrargyri.  Mercurial  Honey.  Take  ^ij  of  purified 
quicksilver,  3j  of  clarified  honey,  and  triturate  till  the  globules 
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disappear.  The  dose  is  gr.v  to  gr.x  night  and  morning.  It  is 
said  to  be  preferable  to  blue  pill.  A good  application  for 
venereal  ulcers  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  is  made  by  mixing  ^ij 
each  of  this  and  clarified  honey  with  5j  of  oil  of  cloves. 

Mel  Rosas.  L.  D.  Honey  of  Roses.  Mel  rosaceum,  vel  rosatum.  O. 
Take  §iv  of  red  rose  petals,  Oiij  of  boiling  water,  ibv  of  clarified 
honey ; steep  the  roses  in  the  water  for  six  hours,  then  to  the 
strained  liquor  add  the  honey,  and  boil  them  down  in  a water- 
bath  to  a proper  consistence.  Internally  it  is  given  in  doses  of 
5j  to  ^iv,  chiefly  as  a vehicle  for  children’s  medicines.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  applied  as  an  astringent  and  detergent  in  form  of 
gargle  for  gangrenous  aphthae  and  ulcerous  excoriations  of  the 
mouth  and  lips.  It  is  often  combined  with  honey  of  borax, 
muriatic  acid,  &c. 

Mel  Scully.  See  Oxymel. 

Melaleuca  Leucadenbron.  See  Cajeputi  Oleum. 

Melilotus  Officinalis.  P.  Melilot  Trefoil.  A native  plant  com- 
mon in  pastures,  the  flowering  tops  of  which  are  used  in  form 
of  lotion  and  cataplasm  in  inflammations,  tumours,  &c. 

•Melissa  Officinalis  Folia.  E.  P.  Balm  Leaves.  An  Alpine 
plant,  of  an  aromatic  odour  and  taste,  stimulant,  antispas- 
modic,  stomachic,  and  diuretic.  The  dose  in  powder  is  gr.x  to 
5j  ; of  the  distilled  water  ^ss  to  5ij  ; and  of  the  tea,  or  infusion, 
two  cups  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Melon.  P.  Cucumis  melo.  The  seeds  are  used  for  preparing  a 
refreshing  emulsion  in  fevers. 

Meloe.  See  Cantharibis. 

Mentha.  Mint.  A genus  of  well-known  aromatic  plants,  most  species 
of  which  may  be  used  in  making  distilled  waters,  tinctures,  &c. 
The  Paris  Pharmacopoeia  mentions  Mentha  aquatica,  M.  arven - 
sis,  M.  crispa,  M.  rotundifolia,  and  M.  sylvestris,  besides  those 
used  by  our  British  colleges ; but  their  properties  are  nearly  the 
same. 

Mentha  Piperita.  L.  E.  P.  Peppermint.  Mentha  piperitis.  D.  O. 
A native  plant,  of  a powerful  aromatic  flavour,  pungent  and 
warm  to  the  taste  at  first,  but  leaving  a sensation  of  cold- 
ness in  the  arriere  gout.  It  contains  camphor,  and  an  essential 
oil.  See  Oleum.  It  is  a good  carminative  and  stomachic  ; 
and  the  dose  of  the  powder  is  gr.x  to  5j  ; but  this  is  never  used, 
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as  the  water  is  so  much  preferable.  See  Aqua  Menth.  Pip. 
It  is  also  exhibited  in  form  of  lozenges,  drops,  syrup,  and 
tincture. 

The  plants  ought  to  be  cut  in  dry  weather,  otherwise  they  soon  rot. 

Mentha  Pulegium.  Pennyroyal.  See  Pulegii  Herba. 

Mentha  Viridis.  L.  Spearmint.  Mentha  sativa.  D.  Mentha 
gentilis.  P.  A native  plant,  very  much  like  the  preceding ; but 
more  austere  to  the  taste,  and  not  so  agreeable  in  flavour.  See 
Aqua,  Oleum,  and  Spiritus. 

Menyanthes  Trifoliata.  L.  E.  P.  Buckbean,  Marsh  Trefoil. 
Trifolium  paludosum.  D.  O.  A native  plant,  common  in  bogs 
and  marshes.  It  is  an  intense  aromatic  bitter,  but  without 
smell.  It  is  stimulant,  tonic,  diuretic,  and  laxative,  and  is  given 
in  doses  of  3j  to  5j  of  the  powdered  leaves  twice  a day,  in 
rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  chlorosis,  herpetic  eruptions,  &c.  It  is 
preferable,  however,  in  form  of  infusion,  along  with  orange-peel. 
Cullen  says  he  has  seen  it  useful  in  cancerous  and  cutaneous 
affections.  Mr.  Brande  is  for  banishing  it  from  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia, but  he  might  as  well  banish  gentian,  or  any  other  bitter. 

Mercurialis  Perennis.  Dog’s  Mercury.  A native  plant,  com- 
mon in  woods  and  hedges,  growing  in  large  patches.  It  is  poi- 
sonous both  to  men  and  cattle.  Ray  gives  the  case  of  a whole 
family  that  were  nearly  poisoned  by  eating  it  fried  with  bacon. 

Mercurial  Ointment  and  Merc.  Pill.  See  Ung.  Hydrarg. 
and  Pilul.  Hydrarg. 

Mercury.  See  Hydrargyrus. 

Metiieglin.  See  Hydromel. 

Meum.  See  JBthusa. 

Mezerei  Cortex.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Mezereon.  Daphne  mezereum. 
A native  plant,  not  common  wild,  but  cultivated  as  an  early 
flowering  shrub.  The  inner  bark,  which  is  used,  is  very  acrid, 
and  when  applied  to  the  skin,  excoriates  and  blisters  it.  Inter- 
nally it  is  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  alterative,  in  doses  of  gr.j 
to  gr.x  of  the  powder,  for  syphilis,  scrofula,  chronic  rheumatism, 
&c. ; but  being  uncertain  in  effect,  it  is  wearing  out  of  use,  and 
is  only  used  in  decoction.  In  larger  doses  it  is  emetic.  As  a 
masticatory  it  sometimes  allays  violent  salivation.  (Withering.) 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  or  when  the  berries  are  eaten  by  children, 
producing  burning  heat  in  the  throat,  vomiting,  retching,  &c. 
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A smart  emetic  should  be  immediately  given,  followed  by  de- 
mulcent drinks,  such  as  barley-water,  with  bleeding  if  necessary. 

Adulteration.  Dr.  Paris  says  that  the  bark  of  the  spurge  laurel. 
Daphne  laureola,  is  frequently  sold  for  mezereon.  As  the  pro- 
perties of  this,  however,  are  nearly  the  same,  it  is  of  less  con- 
sequence. 

It  is  used  by  fraudulent  brewers  to  give  a pungent  flavour  to 
weak  malt  liquors,  and  make  them  appear  strong. 

Milfoil.  Achillea  millefolium.  P.  Yarrow.  A very  common  native 
plant.  It  is  a bitter  aromatic  and  astringent,  and  in  form  of 
infusion  may  be  given  in  dyspepsia  and  flatulent  colic.  See 
Achillea. 

Milk  of  Roses.  Take  each  of  oil  of  almonds  and  of  Spanish  oil 
soap,  ^ij  each  of  oil  of  lavender,  white  wax,  and  spermaceti,  one 
pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  two  quarts  and  a half  of  rose-water, 
and  ^xij  of  Jordan  almonds  ; put  all  these  into  a jar,  with  of 
pearl-ash  dissolved  in  ^ of  warm  water ; shake  the  whole  well, 
and  bottle  for  use.  The  quantity  will  be  three  quarts  and  a half. 

Millepede  Pr^eparat^e.  D.  Wood  Lice,  or  Slaters.  Qniscus 
asellus.  Killed  by  the  vapour  of  spirit  of  wine.  They  have  a 
nauseous  sweetish  taste,  and  are  said  to  be  diuretic  and  deobstru- 
ant,  in  doses  of  5j  to  jij  of  the  powder,  for  dropsy,  humoral 
asthma,  and  visceral  • obstructions ; but  the  preparation  is  too 
disgusting  for  rational  practice. 

Millet.  P.  Panicum  milliaceum.  The  seeds  are  farinacious,  nu- 
tritive, and  emollient. 

Mimosa.  See  Gummi. 

Mineral  Tar.  See  Petroleum. 

Minium,  or  Red  Lead.  Is  the  deutoxide  of  lead,  which  is  prepared 
by  calcining  the  semivitreous  oxide  of  lead  in  a clear  fire,  till  it 
is  reduced  to  a red  powder,  which  in  medicine  is  used  for  making 
plasters,  and  for  destroying  pediculi ; and  in  farriery  for  charges. 
Its  chief  use,  however,  is  as  a cheap  paint  for  gates,  carts,  and 
other  things  which  do  not  require  much  nicety.  It  is  also  used 
to  adulterate  vermilion,  &c. 

Adulterated  with  Armenian  bole,  and  other  earths,  which  may  be 
discovered  by  fusing  it  on  a bit  of  charcoal,  with  the  blow-pipe, 
when  the  minium  will  form  metallic  lead,  and  the  earth  will 
remain,  either  in  its  coloured  state,  or  reduced  to  whiteness. 
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Poisonous,  producing  excruciating  colic,  costiveness,  twisting  of  the 
bowels,  palsy  of  the  limbs,  and  death.  The  best  treatment  is  a 
smart  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  the  warm-bath,  demulcent  drinks, 
and  bleeding,  if  necessary. 

Test.  Reduce  it  to  the  metallic  form,  as  just  directed  by  means  of 
the  blow-pipe  ; or  sulphate  of  potass  will  precipitate  it  white, 
hydrosulphate  of  potass  black,  and  chromate  of  potass  yellow. 

Mint.  See  Mentha. 

Mistur^e.  Mixtures  differ  from  draughts,  in  being  larger  in  quan- 
tity. It  is  by  no  means  indispensable  that  mixtures  be  transpa- 
rent, provided  the  substances  be  equally  diffused,  and  not  of  too 
great  specific  gravity.  Calomel,  for  example,  is  not  very  proper 
for  a mixture,  on  this  account.  Mixtures,  besides,  ought  not  to 
be  too  thick  and  pasty,  and  should  be  made  as  agreeable  as  pos- 
sible, without  injuring  their  medicinal  intention.  They  should 
generally  be  used  soon  after  they  are  made,  as  many  of  them  are 
injured  by  standing. 

Mistura  Ammoniaci.  L.  Mixture  of  Ammoniac.  Lac  ammoniaci.lL). 
Take  5ij  of  ammoniacum,  Oss  of  water,  triturate  the  am- 
moniacum  with  the  water,  gradually  added  to  it  till  they  are 
perfectly  mixed. 

The  gum  of  the  ammoniacum,  being  diffused  through  the  water, 
suspends  its  resinous  matter ; and  it  ought  to  appear  uniformly 
milky. 

Medicinally  it  is  expectorant  and  slightly  stimulant,  and  is  given 
in  coughs,  when  no  inflammatory  tendency  is  present,  in  doses 
of  3SS  to  §j  along  with  tincture  of  squills,  ipecacuan,  camphor, 
&c. 

Incompatible  with  acids,  particularly  vinegar  and  oxymel,  and  with 
aether,  spirit  of  nitric  aether,  corrosive  .sublimate,  and  superace- 
tate of  potass. 

Mistura  Ammonias  Acetatis.  See  Liquor  Ammon.  Acet. 

Mistura  Amygdalarum.  L.  Almond  Mixture.  Emulsio  amyg- 
dalae. E.  Lac  amygdalae.  D.  Take  §ij  of  confection  of 
almonds,  Oj  of  distilled  water ; add  the  water  gradually,  tritu- 
rate, and  strain. 

Medicinally  it  is  given  in  doses  of  3jss  to  Oss,  or  more,  as  a cooling 
demulcent  in  strangury  and  blenorrhoea  ; but  is  chiefly  employed 
as  an  elegant  vehicle  for  other  medicines,  particularly  the  alkalies 
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and  tlieir  carbonates,  nitrate  of  potass,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
for  expectorants,  such  as  squills,  ipecacuan,  &c. 

Incompatible  with  alcohol,  and,  of  course,  with  tinctures,  with 
acids,  oxymel,  and  syrup  of  squills,  spirit  of  nitric  aether,  hard 
pump-water,  supertartrate  of  potass,  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

Mistura  AssAFtETiDiE.  L.  Assafoetida  Mixture.  Lac  assafcetidce.  D. 
Take  of  assafoetida,  Oss  of  water ; triturate  the  gum  with 
the  water,  added  gradually,  till  thoroughly  mixed. 

Medicinally  it  is  given  in  doses  of  3SS  to  ^jss,  along  with  ammonia, 
&c.,  every  hour,  or  two  hours,  in  hysteric  fits,  as  being  more 
active  than  the  pills.  Its  nauseous  taste  may  be  somewhat  co- 
vered by  peppermint-water.  It  is  better,  however,  in  form  of 
enema ; and  in  this  way  it  is  sometimes  prescribed  for  worms, 
and  the  convulsions  of  dentition. 

Mistura  Camphors.  L.  Camphor  Mixture.  Emidsio  camphor ce.  E. 
Mistura  camphor  ala.  D.  Take  5SS  camphor,  p[x  of 
rectified  spirit,  Oj  of  water ; triturate  the  camphor  with  the 
spirit,  then  with  the  water,  adding  it  gradually,  and  filter 
through  paper. 

Medicinally  it  is  given  as  a gentle  stimulant,  in  doses  of  55s  to  31], 
but  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  elegant  vehicle  for  cordial  tinctures, 
in  typhus  and  collapse,  as  the  water  takes  up  but  a small  por- 
tion of  camphor. 

Incompatible  with  liquor  potassse,  and  Epsom  salts,  which  separate 
the  camphor. 

Mistura  Cqpaib;e  Composita.  Compound  Mixture  of  Copaiba. 
Take  3SS  of  balsam  of  copaiba,  3jss  of  gum  Arabic  mucilage,  5ij 
of  olibanum,  3SS  of  simple  syrup,  5V  of  cinnamon- water ; powder 
the  olibanum,  and  mix  with  the  copaiba ; mix  this  with  the  syrup 
and  mucilage,  and  then  add  the  water.  Dose  5 jss  to  3ij,  or 
more,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  in  gonorrhoea  and  gleet ; also  in 
mucous  expectoration. 

Mistura  Cornu  Usti.  L.  Mixture  of  Burnt  Hartshorn.  De- 
coctum  cornu  cervini.  D.  Take  §ij  of  calcined  hartshorn,  5j  of 
gum  Arabic,  Oiij  of  water ; boil  down  to  Oij,  stirring  it  the 
while,  and  strain. 

As  this  is  a very  unscientific  preparation,  it  ought  to  be  discarded. 

Mistura  Cretve.  L.  D.  Chalk  Mixture.  Polio  carbonatis  calcis.  E. 
Take  3SS  each  of  prepared  chalk  and  gum  Arabic,  5iij  of  re- 
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fined  sugar,  and  Oj  of  water,  and  mix.  It  is  useful  as  an 
antacid  and  astringent,  combined  with  opium,  kino*  or  catechu, 
in  diarrhoea ; but  it  is  not  preferable  to  large  doses  of  magnesia. 
The  dose  is  §j  to  ^ij  every  three  hours. 

Incompatible  with  supertartrate  of  potass,  and  generally  with  acids 
and  acidulous  salts. 

Mistura  Ferri  Composita.  L.  Compound  Mixture  of  Iron.  Take 
5 j each  of  myrrh  and  purified  sugar,  gr.xxv  of  subcarbonate  of 
potass,  3vijss  of  rose-water,  3j  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  powder,  5SS 
of  spirit  of  nutmeg ; triturate  the  myrrh  with  the  spirit  of  nut- 
meg and  the  subcarbonate  of  potass,  and  to  these  add,  whilst 
rubbing,  first  the  rose-water  with  the  sugar,  and  then  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  ; put  the  mixture  immediately  into  a proper  glass 
vessel,  and  stop  it. 

Decomposition.  The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  goes 
over  to  the  potass  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potass,  forming  sulphate 
of  potass,  while  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  iron,  thus  set  free, 
unite  and  form  subcarbonate  of  iron,  of  a deep  green  colour, 
which  is  partly  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  and  partly  suspended  by 
means  of  the  soapy  matter  formed  by  the  myrrh,  and  the  excess 
of  potass.  The  subcarbonate  of  iron  readily  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air,  upon  standing,  and  becomes  a peroxide,  which  is 
less  soluble,  and  of  a reddish  yellow  colour. 

Incompatible  with  galls  and  astringent  vegetables,  and  with  acids 
and  acidulous  salts. 

Medicinally  it  is  an  excellent  tonic,  similar  to  Griffith’s  myrrh 
mixture,  and  is  given  in  slow  hectics,  chlorosis,  hysteria,  painful 
swellings  of  the  mammae  in  chlorotic  patients,  &c.  premising  a 
purgative  to  unload  the  bowels.  The  sulphate  of  potass,  how- 
ever, serves  to  prevent  it  from  constipating  or  griping.  The 
dose  is  3j  to  3ij  twice  or  thrice  a day,  an  hour  before  meals.  It 
sometimes  constipates  at  first ; but  when  it  agrees,  it  sharpens 
the  appetite,  gives  tone  to  the  muscles,  and  clearness  to  the  skin. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  iron,  but  ought  not  to  be  given 
unless  it  be  of  a good  dark  green  colour. 

Mistura  Guaiaci.  L.  Mixture  of  Guaiac.  Lac  guaiaci.  O.  Take 
5jss  of  gum  guaiac,  ^ij  each  of  purified  sugar  and  gum  arabic 
mucilage,  3viij  of  cinnamon-water;  triturate  the  guaiac  with 
the  sugar  and  the  mucilage,  and  to  these,  whilst  rubbing. 
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gradually  add  the  cinnamon- water.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  5SS 
to  §ij  as  a stimulant  and  diaphoretic  in  rheumatism,  gout,  &c. 

Mistura  Moschi.  Musk  Mixture.  Mistura  moschata.  O.  Take 
5j  each  of  musk,  gum  Arabic  in  powder,  and  refined  sugar,  5yj 
of  rose-water ; triturate  the  musk  with  the  sugar,  then  with  the 
gum,  adding  the  rose-water  gradually. 

Medicinally  it  is  given  in  doses  of  5SS  to  §ij  twice  or  thrice  a day; 
as  a diaphoretic  and  antispasmodic,  and  also  as  a stimulant,  in 
which  case  it  will  be  advantageous  to  combine  it  with  ammonia, 
aether,  camphor,  spirit  of  lavender,  or  juniper,  &c.  in  sloughing 
syphilitic  ulcers,  &c.  (White.) 

Incompatible  with  infusion  of  Peruvian  hark,  corrosive  sublimate, 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc. 

Mitiiridate.  A very  ancient  and  complicated  preparation,  having 
opium  for  its  basis.  It  is  now  displaced  by  the  confection  of 
opium;  the  old  formula  of  Democrates  is.  Take  5xxiy  of  cinna- 
mon, 5X  each  of  Indian  spikenard,  ginger,  saffron,  seeds  of 
shepherd’s  purse,  frankincense,  and  Chia  turpentine,  5j  each  of 
zedoary,  mace,  long  pepper,  juice  of  hvpocistus,  storax,  opoponax, 
galbanum,  opohalsamum,  and  castor,  ^vij  each  of  scordium,  cubebs, 
white  pepper,  carrot-seed,  and  bdellium,  ^v  each  of  Celtic  na^d, 
gentian,  dittany  of  Crete,  red  roses,  wild  parsley-seed,  carda- 
moms, sweet  fennel-seeds,  gum  Arabic,  and  strained  opium, 
dissolved  in  wine,  ^iij  each  of  aromatic  reed,  valerian-root, 
sagapenum,  and  anise-seeds,  ^ijss  each  of  catechu,  St.  John’s 
wort,  and  skinks : dry  these,  powder,  and  make  into  an  electu- 
ary, with  three  times  its  weight  of  honey.  The  dose  was  3ij 
to  YJ* 

It  is  an  absurd  farrago,  supposed  to  have  been  taken  by  Mithridates, 
as  an  antidote  to  poison-  It  still  keeps  its -place  on  the  Continent, 
but  has  been  laughed  at  in  Britain,  ever  since  Dr.  Heberden 
published  his  “ Antitheriaca.” 

Mixtures.  See  Mistura,  and  Conspectus  of  Prescriptions. 

Mochlique  des  Freres  de  la  Charite.  A foreign  nostrum, 
prepared  with  one  part  of  glass  of  antimony,  and  two  parts  of 
refined  sugar,  triturated  into  a fine  powder,  and  given,,  in  doses 
of  3j  to  5-y  as  an  antimonial. 

Molucca  Grains.  Seeds  of  the  Croton  Tiglium.  SeeTiGLii  Oleum. 

Moly.  An  herb  celebrated  among  the  Greeks,  and  supposed  to  have 
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been  a species  of  allium.  The  root  was  used  as  a pessary  in  pro- 
lapsus uteri. 

Momordica  Elaterium.  See  Elaterium. 

Monkshood.  See  Aconitum. 

Mori  Baccje.  L.  Mulberries.  The  fruit  of  the  Morus  nigra. 
Mulberries  are  somewhat  like  bramble-berries  in  appearance  and 
taste,  and  are  cooling,  aperient,  and  wholesome.  They  contain 
mucilage,  jelly,  and  tartaric  acid,  and  are  chiefly  used  in  making 
syrup,  wine,  &c. 

Morphine,  or  Morphia.  P.  Is  a new  chemical  alkaline  substance 
found  in  opium,  and  possessing  its  sedative  properties  in  a high 
degree.  Several  processes  are  given  for  obtaining  it,  and  two 
are  adopted  in  the  Paris  Codex. 

Robiquet’s  method.  P.  Macerate  300  parts  of  pure  opium  cut 
small,  in  1000  parts  of  water  for  five  days,  strain  and  add  15 
parts  of  very  pure  magnesia,  boil  the  whole  for  10  or  15  minutes, 
filter,  wash  the  grey  precipitate  in  cold  water,  dry  it,  and  digest 
it  in  weak  Warm  alcohol,  to  remove  the  colouring  matter ; then 
collect  it  on  a filter,  boil  it  in  highly  rectified  alcohol,  filter  the 
solution  while  hot,  and,  as  it  cools,  crystals  of  morphine  will 
form. 

According  to  this  process,  the  meconate  of  morphine,  existing 
in  the  opium,  is  decomposed;  the  meconic  acid  going  over  to  the 
magnesia,  which  is  precipitated  along  with  the  morphine,  but  is 
separated  by  the  boiling  alcohol. 

Sertuerners  method.  P.  Dissolve  500  parts  of  opium  in  water, 
allow  it  to  cool,  and  add  l6‘0  parts,  or  more,  of  solution  of  ammo- 
nia, so  that  this  may  be  in  excess ; Strain  through  paper,  collect 
the  crystals,  wash,  dry,  and  dissolve  in  hot  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  eight  times  its  volume  of  distilled  water.  This  will  form 
sulphate  of  morphine,  from  which  ammonia  will  separate  the 
morphine  in  the  form  of  a very  white  pulverulent  substance, 
which  being  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  will  deposit  morphine 
in  crystals,  as  it  cools.  The  salt  thus  obtained  is  impure. 

Brandes  method.  Triturate  powdered  opium  into  a thin  paste, 
with  acetic  acid,  and  then  add  six  or  eight  parts  of  water ; filter 
through  coarse  paper,  treat  the  residue  with  a small  additional 
portion  of  acetic  acid  and  water  as  before  ; add  excess  of  ammonia 
to  the  filtered  liquors,  and  collect  the  precipitate  thence  obtained 
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on  a filter ; evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  to  one  fifth  its  bulk ; 
add  a little  more  ammonia,  which  will  give  a second  precipitate, 
that  is  to  be  added  to  the  first.  These  precipitates  are  impure 
morphine,  and  the  impurities  are  to  be  separated  by  digesting  in 
cold  alcohol,  while  the  residue,  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  will, 
on  cooling,  give  crystals  of  pure  morphine. 

Pure  morphine  is  colourless,  bitter,  and  inodorous,  almost  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  ether  and  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  unites 
with  the  acetic,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  forming  crys- 
tallizable  salts,  which  are  the  best  forms  of  exhibiting  it  medici- 
nally.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.£  to  gr4 ; but  the  Acetate 
(which  see),  is  preferable,  from  being  more  soluble. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  all  the  effects  of  an  over-dose 
of  opium,  such  as  drowsiness,  paralysis,  and  death.  The  best 
treatment  will  be  a quick  emetic,  hot  brandy,  cold  affusion, 
volatile  salts  to  the  nostrils,  &c. 

Tests.  Nitric  acid  turns  it  red,  and  is  therefore  an  important  test. 
See  Beck’s  Med.  Jurispr.  Appendix. 

Morsuli  are  made  like  drops  and  lozenges,  without  regular  form. 

Morus.  See  Mori  BacCjE. 

Moschus.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Musk  is  a peculiar  concrete  substance  pro- 
cured from  the  musk-deer,  Moschus  moschiferus , a native  of  the 
East,  and  from  the  musk-rat,  a native  of  America.  It  is  import- 
ed in  the  natural  bags  which  are  taken  from  behind  the  navel 
of  the  deer,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg.  Those 
from  China  are  thin,  and  covered  with  brownish  yellow  hair ; 
those  from  Russia  and  Bengal  are  thick,  and  covered  with  white 
hair,  being  probably  taken  from  old  animals.  It  is  chiefly  used 
as  a perfume. 

Chemically , musk  contains  resin,  combined  with  the  ordoriferous 
volatile  oil  that  gives  it  perfume,  besides  several  animal  matters. 
It  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  in  boiling  water;  also  in 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  loss  of  its  odour.  Added  to 
other  odoriferous  substances,  such  as  lavender-water,  it  increases 
their  odour,  as  ammonia  often  does  from  its  volatility. 

Incompatible  with  infusion  of  bark,  sulphuric  acid,  corrosive  sub- 
limate, nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  sulphates  of  copper,  iron,  and 
zinc. 

Medicinally,  it  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  antispasmodic 
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non-irritating  stimulants,  though  many  doubt  its  powers,  and 
with  this  view  has  been  given  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  3jss  in  form  of 
pill,  bolus,  or  mixture,  along  with  ether,  camphor,  or  ammonia, 
for  hysteric  paroxysms,  subsultus  tendinum,  epilepsy,  chorea, 
hooping  cough,  gout  in  the  stomach,  &c.  In  bad  cases  of  phage- 
dena and  gangrene,  particularly  from  siphilitic  and  strumous 
causes,  it  has  been  found  excellent  for  arresting  sloughing, 
(White.)  Its  failure  may  often  arise  from  its  being  adul- 
terated. 

Imitated  by  dropping  ^hjss  of  nitric  acid  on  of  rectified  oil  of 
amber.  In  the  course  of  a day  a black  substance  is  produced, 
which  smells  similar  to  musk. 

Or,  Take  two  parts  of  any  foetid  animal  oil  procured  by  distillation, 
and  one  part  of  nitric  acid,  digest  for  eight  or  ten  days,  add 
gradually  32  parts  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  digest  again 
for  four  weeks.  The  substance  thus  procured  is  very  like  genuine 
musk. 

Adulterated  very  extensively  with  dried  blood,  asphaltum,  and  a 
sort  of  gritty  resin.  In  China  the  musk  bags  are  often  cut  open 
between  the  hair,  part  of  the  contents  abstracted,  and  the  de- 
ficiency made  up  with  dried  blood,  rolled  up  into  pills,  so  as  to 
imitate  the  true  grains  of  musk.  The  bags  ought  therefore  to 
be  carefully  inspected  to  detect  such  openings,  which  are  always 
very  neatly  closed.  The  presence  of  dried  blood  may  be  known 
by  its  emitting  a foetid  vapour,  like  burnt  horn,  on  burning,  when 
held  over  a candle  on  the  point  of  a thin  knife.  When  asphal- 
tum is  present,  it  will  melt  and  run  on  the  knife  point  before  it 
inflames,  while  genuine  musk  does  not  melt,  but  is  turned  into 
charcoal.  Punctures  are  also  often  made  in  the  bags,  which  are 
difficult  to  detect,  and  through  which  sand,  small  stones,  and 
even  pieces  of  lead  and  barytes,  are  introduced  to  increase  the 
weight.  These  are  easily  discovered  on  opening  the  bags.  Other 
musk  dealers,  less  fraudulent  in  spirit,  leave  the  bags  in  a damp 
place,  to  increase  their  weight,  and  this  also  injures  the  musk. 
The  musk  from  Holland  is  brought  in  leaden  pots  sewed  up  in 
canvas,  and  is  nothing  more  than  dried  blood,  mixed  with  a 
little  oil  and  tincture  of  musk.  It  is  generally  very  moist,  and 
exhales  a disagreeable  urinous  smell.  The  artificial  bags  may 
4 be  known  from  the  genuine  by  wanting  the  internal  membrane. 
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or  skin.  It  is  also  adulterated  with  spikenard,  chocolate,  aloes, 
nutmeg,  storax,  &c. 

Genuine  musk,  from  China,  is  of  the  colour  of  an  old  brown  nut- 
meg, rolled  up  in  little  round  friable  pills.  Russian  musk,  even 
when  good,  is  not  in  form  of  pills,  but  loose  in  the  bag,  and  has 
a urinous  odour. 

Moseley’s  Pills.  A nostrum  composed  of  rhubarb  and  ginger, 
made  into  a mass  with  conserve  or  mucilage. 

Mousse  de  Corse.  See  Fucus  Helminth. 

Moxa  is  a term  erroneously  applied  in  surgery,  as  if  it  were  some 
particular  substance;  whereas  it  appears  that  many  different 
subtances,  such  as  the  down  of  several  species  of  Artemisia , cotton 
wool,  Eriopheron  spikes,  &c.  are  all  called  moxa  when  formed 
into  a cone  about  an  inch  long.  This  is  set  fire  to,  and  placed 
upon  the  skin,  which  it  gradually  burns.  It  has  lately  come  into 
repute,  but  it  has  little  chance  to  continue  so,  in  consequence  of 
the  prejudices  of  patients. 

It  is  applied  as  a counter-irritant,  in  the  same  way  as  blisters  in 
local  inflammation,  &c. 

Mucilago  Acacle.  L.  E.  P.  Gum  Arabic  Mucilage.  Mucilago  gummi 
arabici.  D.  Take  §iv  of  gum  arabic  in  powder,  Oss  of  boiling 
water ; add  the  water  by  degrees  to  the  gum,  and  triturate  them 
together,  till  a mucilage  is  formed.  In  order  to  have  the  muci- 
lage free  from  ropiness,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  gum  genuine, 
and  the  water  soft.  It  may  be  made  with  cold  soft  water. 

Medicinally  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a vehicle  to  suspend  insoluble 
substances  in  a fluid ; but  occasionally  it  is  used  by  itself  as  a 
demulcent  to  sooth  the  irritation  of  the  fauces,  caused  by  catarr- 
hal coughs.  A few  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  or  of  syrup  of 
poppies,  are  a good  addition. . 

Incompatible  with  sulphuric  sether,  ammonia,  acetate  and  subace- 
tate of  lead,  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  the  tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron. 

Mucilago  Amyli.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Starch  Mucilage.  Take  ^iij  of 
starch,  Oj  of  water ; add  the  water  gradually  to  the  starch, 
and  triturate  them  together,  then  boil  till  a mucilage  is  formed. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  starch  be  free  from  smalt,  &c.  and  that 
the  water  be  soft. 

Medicinally , it  is  demulcent  and  emollient,  but  being  insipid,  and 
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by  no  means  pleasant,  it  is  seldom  given  internally,  except  in 
cases  of  poisoning.  It  forms  a good  basis  for  opiate  or  astrin- 
gent enemata,  and  may  even  be  prescribed  in  this  form  alone. 

Incompatible  with  iodine,  which  precipitates  starch  of  a violet 
colour. 

Mucilago  Astragali  Tragacanth^e.  E.  D.  Mucilage  of  Gum 
Tragacanth.  Take  ^ij  of  gum  tragacanth  bruised,  ^viij  of 
boiling  water,  macerate  for  24  hours.  Then  triturate  till  the 
gum  has  dissolved,  and  beat  it  smooth  with  a wooden  spatula. 
Strain  by  pressure  through  a linen  cloth. 

It  is  used  for  similar  purposes  as  the  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  and 
has  similar  properties. 

Mucilago  CydonijE  Seminum.  Quince  Mucilage.  Take  33  of 
quince  seeds,  Oss  of  distilled  water,  boil  over  a slow  fire  till  the 
liquor  become  thick  and  viscid.  It  is  seldom  used,  and  is  not 
preferable  to  the  preceding. 

Mulberry.  See  Mori  Bacc;e. 

Multum.  A compound  of  extract  of  liquorice  and  quassia,  sold  by 
brewers’  druggists  under  this  name,  the  better  to  conceal  it 
when  used,  as  it  frequently  is,  to  adulterate  porter,  ale,  &c. 

Another  substance,  called  hard  multum , is  similarly  used,  and  con- 
sists of  an  extract  of  coculus  indicus. 

Mum.  A malt  liquor  brewed  in  the  same  manner  as  beer,  by  em- 
ploying the  malt  of  wheat. 

Murias  Ammonite.  See  Ammon.  Murias. 

Murias  Antimonii.  P.  Muriate  of  Antimony.  Butter  of  antimony.  O. 
Take  equal  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  common  antimony, 
triturate  into  a powder,  and  distil  in  a wide-necked  retort,  and 
preserve  the  butyraceous  matter  that  comes  over  in  a moist 
place.  It  is  a dark-coloured  thickish  fluid. 

Decomposition.  The  chlorine  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mercury,  and  goes  over  to  the  antimony,  forming 
a bi- chloride,  or,  as  the  Codex  calls  it,  Chloruretum  stibii , sive 
Deuto  murias  stibii  sublimatus. 

Medicinally  it  is  corrosive  and  caustic,  and  is  only  used  externally 
to  reduce  fungous  ulcers,  warts,  excrescences,  &c.  It  is  singular 
that  its  action,  when  applied  to  moist  surfaces,  soon  ceases,  the 
caustic  property  being  apparently  neutralized. 

Murias  Auri.  See  Muriate  of  Gold. 
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Murias  Baryta.  E.  Muriate  of  Barytes.  Take  one  part  each 
of  carbonate  of  barytes  and  muriatic  acid,  three  parts  of  water ; 
add  the  carbonate,  broken  into  little  bits,  to  the  water  and  acid 
previously  mixed ; and  after  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  digest 
for  an  hour,  strain  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  that  crystals  may 
form.  When  the  carbonate  of  barytes  is  not  to  be  procured, 
the  muriate  may  be  formed  from  the  sulphate  by  means  of  char- 
coal and  muriatic  acid ; but  the  process  is  both  complicated  and 
difficult. 

Decomposition.  The  muriatic  acid  decomposes  the  carbonate  of 
barytes,  and  forms  a crystallizable  muriate;  or,  according  to 
Sir  H.  Davy,  the  barium  of  the  carbonate  unites  with  the 
chlorine  of  the  muriatic  acid,  while  the  carbonic  acid  escapes. 
According  to  this  view  the  preparation  is  a chloride  of  barium. 

Incompatible  with  the  sulphates  of  alumen,  iron,  magnesia,  potass, 
and  soda ; and  with  the  nitrate  of  potass  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Medicinally  the  muriate  of  barytes  is  only  employed  in  solution. 
See  Solutio  Mur.  Bar.  E.  Poisonous,  see  next  article. 

Chemically  it  is  much  used  as  a test  for  sulphuric  acid. 

Murias  Calcis.  L.  Muriate  of  Lime.  Take  Ibij  of  the  salt  which 
remains  after  the  sublimation  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  Oj 
of  water ; mix,  and  filter  through  paper,  evaporate  the  solution 
till  the  salt  becomes  dry,  and  keep  it  in  a well- stopped  vessel. 

Decomposition.  According  to  the  old  opinion,  the  salt  remaining 
after  the  sublimation  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia  is  muriate  of 
lime,  which  is  only  purified  by  this  process.  According  to  Sir 
H.  Davy’s  views,  the  above  salt  is  chloride  of  calcium,  which 
by  mixture  with  water  becomes  muriate  of  lime ; and  this 
being  evaporated  to  dryness  it  is  decomposed,  the  hydrogen  of 
the  muriatic  acid  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  calcium 
forming  water,  which  passes  off,  while  the  chlorine  goes  over  to 
the  calcium  forming  chloride  of  calcium.  What  is  therefore 
called  by  the  College  muriate  of  lime , contains  neither  lime  nor 
muriatic  acid. 

Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  deliquescent  in  the  air. 

Incompatible  with  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  and 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  but  not  with  pure  ammonia ; also 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  its  salts. 
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Medicinally  it  has  a disagreeable,  pungent,  saline,  and  hitter  taste, 
and  is  used  in  form  of  solution  for  scrofula  and  dyspepsia.  See 
Liquor  Mur.  Calcis.  Dose  rqxx  to  5j  or  more. 

Poisonous,  like  muriate  of  barytes  above,  producing  violent 
retching  and  vomiting,  with  severe  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  stupor,  giddiness,  palsy  of  the  legs,  spasms,  convulsions, 
and  death.  The  best  treatment  is  to  give  large  doses  of  Epsom 
or  Glauber’s  salts,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  decom- 
pose the  muriate,  and  form  sulphate  of  barytes,  which  is  insoluble, 
and  may  be  removed  by  emetics  and  purgatives. 

Tests.  Sulphuric  acid  will  precipitate  the  barytes  in  the  form  of 
a sulphate,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid.  Ni- 
trate of  silver  also  will  form  a white  curdy  precipitate ; but  if 
coffee  or  red  wine  be  present,  their  colour  must  be  destroyed  by 
chlorine,  which  also  must  be  expelled  by  heat  before  testing  the 
mixture. 

Murias  Ferri.  See  Tinctura  Mur.  Ferri. 

Murias  Hydrargyri.  See  Hydrarg.  Oxymur. 

Murias  SoDiE.  See  Sod.<e  Murias.  L. 

Murias  Sod^e  Siccatum.  E.  D.  Dried  Muriate  of  Soda.  Take 
any  quantity  of  common  salt,  roast  over  a fire  in  a glass  vessel 
slightly  covered,  shaking  it  the  while  till  it  cease  to  crepitate. 

Decomposition.  By  this  process  water  is  formed  and  driven  off, 
leaving  chloride  of  sodium.  See  Sod^e  Murias. 

It  is  chiefly  used  for  procuring  muriatic  acid  by  distillation. 

Muriates  (see  Murias)  are  salts  formed  with  alkaline  or  metallic 
bases,  uniting  with  chlorine  and  water  (hydrate  of  oxygen), 
muriatic  acid  itself  consisting  of  36  parts  chlorine,  and  one  part 
hydrogen. 

Muriate  of  Gold,  Auri  Murias  vel  Ciiloruretum.  P.  Take 
100  parts  of  pure  gold  finely  divided,  300  parts  of  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  composed  of  one  part  nitric  acid,  and  two  parts  muriatic 
acid ; put  this  in  a vessel  on  a sand-bath  moderately  heated, 
till  the  gold  is  quite  dissolved,  then  evaporate  to  dryness  with  a 
very  gentle  heat  in  a porcelain  or  glass  capsule.  If  the  heat  is 
strong  the  acid  will  separate,  and  the  metallic  gold  will  appear. 
Keep  it  in  a phial  closely  stopped. 

Decomposition.  The  chlorine  of  the  acid  is  separated,  and  goes 
over  to  the  gold,  while  the  nitric  acid  escapes. 
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Medicinally  the  muriate  of  gold  has  lately  been  tried  in  France  to 
a considerable  extent  for  chronic  venereal  affections,  exostoses, 
and  glandular  swellings,  schirrous  and  strumous.  The  dose  is  gr.-^- 
to  gr.ss  rubbed  upon  the  tongue  or  gums,  along  with  a little  li- 
quorice powder,  or  in  form  of  pill  gr.Tv  made  with  extract  of 
mezereon. 

Poisonous  in  large  doses,  producing  the  same  violent  symptoms  as 
corrosive  sublimate.  See  Hydrarg.  Oxym. 

Muriate  of  Tin,  in  the  solid  state,  occurs  in  small  needle-shaped 
crystals  of  a yellowish  white  colour,  and  they  contain  excess  of 
acid  as  they  redden  vegetable  blues.  Exposed  to  the  air  they 
deliquesce. 

Poisonous,  producing  a disagreeable,  acerb,  metallic  taste,  with 
constriction  of  the  throat,  difficulty  of  breathing,  vomiting, 
pain  of  the  bowels,  hypercatharsis,  cramp,  convulsive  twitches 
of  the  face,  syncope,  and  death. 

Treatment.  Milk  drank  copiously  is  supposed  to  decompose  the 
muriate,  which  must  be  removed  by  emetics.  When  inflamma- 
tion is  obvious,  bleeding  will  be  requisite,  while  the  warm  bath 
and  fomentations  will  relieve  the  tormina,  when  accompanied 
with  emollient  and  anodyne  enemata. 

Tests.  The  muriate  of  tin  will  precipitate  gold  from  its  solution 
of  a purple  colour.  Or  a little  strong  tea,  or  tincture  of  galls, 
will  precipitate  the  tin  of  a bright  yellow  colour.  Liquor  of 
potass  or  prussiate  of  potass  will  give  a white  precipitate. 

Mushrooms.  Agarici.  Are  used  in  making  catsup,  &c.  but  it  is  re- 
quisite to  be  very  cautious  in  selecting  them,  as  more  of  them 
are  poisonous  than  wholesome.  The  wholesome  ones  commonly 
used  are  pink  in  the  gills,  and  white  above ; the  flap  ones  are 
black  or  brown  in  the  gills,  and  broad. 

Poisonous  mushrooms  usually  grow  in  wet,  shady  places,  have  a 
nauseous  odour,  and  are  soft,  open,  and  porous,  with  their  sur- 
face gaudily  coloured  or  dirty  looking,  and  the  stalks  soft  and 
bulbous.  They  grow  rapidly,  and  soon  corrupt. 

Symptoms.  Nausea  and  retching,  colic,  purging,  thirst,  fainting, 
stupor,  delirium,  cold  sweats,  convulsions,  and  death.  The 
nervous  system  seems  to  be  chiefly  affected. 

Treatment.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  an  emetic  of 
sulphate  of  copper  or  zinc,  or  of  tartar  emetic,  following  it  up 
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with  saline  purgatives,  such  as  the  black  draught,  and  clysters 
of  the  same.  If  there  is  much  sinking,  hot  brandy  and  water, 
camphorated  mixtures,  ether,  and  other  stimulants,  may  be  use- 
ful, and  the  warm  bath. 

Musk.  See  Moschus. 

Mustard.  For  its  medical  properties  see  Sinapis  Semina.  To 
prepare  mustard  for  the  table,  rub  up  in  a mortar  a quantity  of 
the  best  Durham  flour  mustard  with  vinegar,  white  wine,  or 
cold  water,  in  which  scraped  horse-radish  has  been  boiled; 
when  it  is  smooth  put  it  up  in  a close  stopped  pot.  It  may  be 
flavoured  to  taste,  with  garlic,  capers,  catsup,  &c.  See  White- 
head’s  Essence  of  Mustard. 

Adulterated  with  common  flour,  or  with  powdered  radish-seed, 
bean  or  pease  flour,  &c.  and  made  pungent  by  capsicum  or 
cayenne  pepper.  Dr.  Paris  and  Mr.  Brande  say  it  is  coloured 
yellow  by  turmeric;  but  this,  I believe,  is  more  conjectural 
than  real.  If  turmeric  be  present  it  may  readily  be  detected 
by  adding  a little  potass,  or  soda,  dissolved  in  water,  which  will 
change  the  bright  yellow  to  brown  or  orange. 

Patent  Mustard.  Take  ^ijss  of  cayenne  pepper,  Ifejss  of  bay-salt, 
Fbviij  of  mustard  flour,  Ifejss  of  wheaten  flour:  dissolve  the  salt 
in  water,  make  the  whole  into  a paste,  and  put  up  in  pots. 

Ready  made  Mustard  is  prepared  with  about  one-sixth  of  mustard 
flour,  and  the  rest  wheat  flour,  cayenne,  and  common  salt,  to 
make  it  keep. 

Mustard  Embrocation  for  horses.  Take  ^iv  of  flour  of  mustard, 
3jss  of  solution  of  ammonia,  5j  of  oil  of  turpentine,  with 
enough  of  water  to  make  a mixture  of  the  consistence  of  cream. 
It  is  applied  externally  for  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Mussels.  A common  species  of  shell-fish,  Mytilus  edulis,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  nutritive  and  wholesome,  but  is  occasionally 
deleterious,  in  consequence,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed,  of  feed- 
ing on  copper  banks ; but  more  probably,  as  Dr.  Burrows 
thinks,  from  the  fish  being  unhealthy.  (See  Med.  Reposi- 
tory. III.  451.) 

Poisonous  in  such  cases,  producing  nausea,  weight  at  the  stomach, 
constriction  of  the  throat,  vertigo,  head-ach,  great  thirst,  heat 
of  the  eyes,  eruptions  on  the  skin,  subsultus  tendinum,  convul- 
sions, and  death. 
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Treatment . An  emetic  of  tartarized  antimony,  or  sulphate  of 
copper,  speedily  given,  and  followed  with  the  black  draught,  or 
castor  oil,  to  clear  out  the  bowels.  Keep  up  the  strength  with 
ether,  tincture  of  musk,  brandy  and  water,  &c. 

Myristicje  Nuclei,  L.  Nutmegs.  Nux  moschata.  D.  E.  P. 
A well  known  aromatic  spice,  and  used  extensively  both  in  the 
kitchen  and  in  medicine.  The  fruit  of  the  Myristica  moschata 
is  about  the  size  of  a nectarine,  and  contains  the  nutmeg,  sur- 
rounded by  a shell  which  constitutes  mace.  The  nutmegs  are 
gently  baked,  the  mace  separated,  and  then  they  are  washed 
in  lime-water.  The  active  properties  of  the  nutmeg  reside  in 
the  dark  brown  veins  which  traverse  the  substance  of  the  nu- 
cleus. This  oil  is  extracted  by  alcohol,  or  by  decoction.  See 
Mace. 

Medicinally  nutmeg  is  stimulant,  carminative,  and  sometimes  nar- 
cotic when  given  in  large  doses,  probably  from  collapse  after  the 
stimulant  effect  is  over.  The  dose  is  gr.v  to  3jss  for  diarrhoea, 
nausea,  & c.  It  corrects  the  tendency  of  alum  to  disturb  the 
bowels,  and  is  used  in  the  composition  of  a considerable  number 
of  medicaments  as  a flavouring  ingredient,  and  often  in  form  of 
oil.  See  Oleum. 

Adulterated  with  nutmegs  from  which  the  oil  has  been  abstracted, 
by  perforating  them  with  small  holes,  boiling  them,  and  then 
filling  up  the  perforations  with  powdered  sassafras,  &c.  Some- 
times, also,  bits  of  lead  are  introduced  to  give  them  the  requisite 
weight,  and  conceal  the  fraud.  To  detect  these  spurious  nut- 
megs, steep  them  in  hot  water,  which  will  disclose  the  perfora- 
tions. They  are  also  more  easily  broken  than  the  genuine. 

Myrobalanus  Bellirica.  P.  Myrobalan,  the  dried  fruit  of 
which  is  acidulous,  feebly  astringent,  and  cathartic,  it  is  given 
in  scorbutus,  dysentery,  &c. 

Myrrha.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Myrrh,  or  Gum  Myrrh.  A resinous  sub- 
stance, imported  from  T urkey,  and  said  to  come  from  Abyssinia 
and  Arabia  Pelix ; but  the  plant  or  tree  whence  it  is  derived  is 
still  unknown  to  botanists. 

Soluble  in  alkalies,  and  partly  in  distilled  water,  when  triturated 
with  it ; but  only  the  resinous  part,  in  alcohol. 

Medicinally  it  is  a warm  aromatic,  tonic,  stimulant,  and  expecto- 
rant, also  diaphoretic, "and  said  to  be  emenagogue.  The  dose  is 
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gr.x  to  5j  along  with  nitrate  of  potass,  camphor,  or  alkaline  sul- 
phates, for  chlorosis,  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  humoral  asthma,  catarrh, 
amenorrhoea  atonica,  foetid  belchings,  &c.  Externally  it  is  used 
in  form  of  tincture,  &c.  for  spongy  gums,  aphthae,  and  for  gan- 
grenous, carious,  and  fistulous  sores.  It  is  often  used  in  stimu- 
lant compounds. 

Adulterated  with  various  species  of  gums  and  gum  resins,  whose 
names  are  scarcely  known.  Bdellium  may  be  recognised  by 
being  dark,  opaque,  and  nauseous  to  the  taste.  Some  of  the 
other  gums  are  pale,  white,  or  transparent.  Genuine  myrrh  is 
reddish  yellow,  or  brown,  somewhat  translucent,  but  not  trans- 
parent, in  tears  of  an  irregular  form,  but  these  sometimes  broken, 
and  it  is  also  light. 

Myrtle.  Myrtus  communis.  P.  The  leaves  and  berries  are  aro- 
matic, warm,  and  astringent,  and  are  sometimes  prescribed  in 
profluvia. 

By  the  perfumer,  myrtle  leaves  are  used  for  herb  snuff,  and  myrtle 
water.  The  leaves  should  be  fresh  from  the  tree,  and  the  com- 
mon sort  are  always  to  be  preferred  to  any  of  those  called  the 
sweet-smelling  sorts. 

Myrtle  Water.  Macerate  Ibj  of  fresh  myrtle  leaves,  or  twigs, 
in  a gallon  of  soft  water,  and  after  it  has  stood  a day,  add  gj  or 
more  of  good  yeast.  Let  it  stand  other  two  days,  and  then  put 
it  into  a retort  with  ^ij  of  bay  salt ; draw  off  all  the  water,  to 
which  add  more  fresh  leaves  or  twigs,  and  proceed  as  at  first,  re- 
peating this  process  three  or  four  times.  It  ought  to  be  kept 
well  stopt,  and  in  a place  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold. 

Poisonous , producing  burning  of  the  throat,  thirst,  pain  of  the 
stomach,  convulsions,  and  death.  The  best^treatment  is  a smart 
emetic,  followed  by  castor  oil,  or  saline  purgatives  and  mucila- 
ginous drinks. 

Myrtus.  See  Pimento  Bacoe. 
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Naphtha  is  a fine  transparent  colourless,  or  pale  yellow,  fluid, 
found  natural  in  some  parts  of  Persia,  issuing  out  of  clay  soils. 
The  odour  is  penetrating,  and  not  disagreeable.  Its  chief  use  is 
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chemical.  It  is  used  for  preserving  potassium  from  oxidizing. 
It  is  used  externally  as  a stimulant,  &c. 

NarcissusIPseudo-Narcissus.  P.  Daffodil.  The  flowers  are 
aromatic  and  antispasmodic,  hut  are  little  used. 

Narcotics  are  drugs  which  usually  produce,  first  a stimulant  effect 
onThe  circulation,  and  on  the  nervous  energy,  and  this  is,  of 
course,  followed  by  a collapse,  which  commonly  terminates  in 
sleep ; hence  they  have  also  been  called  hypnotics  and  soporifics . 
From  the  sensations  also  being  weakened  and  blunted  during  the 
collapse,  pain  is  less  felt ; and  hence  they  have  been  called 
anodynes  and  sedatives.  Such  is  the  most  probable  theory ; but 
all  stimulants  that  are  followed  by  collapse,  do  not  induce  sleep, 
nor  ease  pain ; and  consequently,  unless  they  do  so,  they  are 
not  considered  narcotics. 

Narcotine.  New.  A chemical  principle,  sometimes  called  Opiane, 
and  the  Salt  of  Derosnes,  from  the  discoverer.  To  prepare  it, 
digest  opium  in  sulphuric  tether  to  form  a tincture,  filter,  and 
evaporate,  till  crystals  form,  which  are  the  narcotine,  along  with 
a little  oil  and  caoutchouc.  It  is  without  smell  or  taste,  and  has 
no  action  on  vegetable  colours.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  more  soluble  in  boiling  aether. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  the  stimulant  without  the  sedative  effects 
of  opium,  but  is  not  used  medicinally. 

Nardus  Indica  Vulgaris.  P.  Spikenard.  The  root  of  this  plant 
is  bitter,  aromatic,  cardiac,  stomachic,  and  is  sometimes  pre- 
scribed in  asthenia,  and  dyspepsia. 

Nasturtium.  Cress.  A genus  of  plants,  whose  properties  are  re- 
puted antiscorbutic,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are 
greatly  more  so  than  other  fresh  vegetables,  except  from  their 
being  slightly  stimulant. 

Natron.  O.  The  name  formerly  given  to  soda ; hence  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  was  called  Natron  vitriolatum ; the  carbonate  of 
soda  Natron  prceparaium;  and  the  tartrate  of  soda  and  potass, 
(Rochelle  salts)  Natron  tartarizatum. 

Necklaces  of  Vervain  roots,  tied  with  a yard  of  white  satin  ribbon, 
have  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  scrofula ; of  peony  root  for 
epilepsy;  of  henbane  root,  &c.  for  the  teething  of  children  ; and 
of  stick-sulphur  for  rheumatism.  It  is  obvious  that  these  must 
be  very  feeble  in  their  operation,  if  they  operate  at  all.  The 
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sulphur  does  appear  to  have  some  influence,  probably  from  its 
being  taken  up  in  small  quantity  by  cutaneous  absorption.  The 
anodyne  necklaces,  sold  at  a high  price,  are  unquestionably  inert 
and  useless. 

Nectar.  A liqueur,  so  called,  is  made  with  15  gallons  of  red 
ratafia,  ^ss  each  of  oil  of  cinnamon  and  of  carraway  seeds,  dis- 
solved in  half  a pint  of  spirit  of  wine.  Put  this  into  a 20  gallon 
cask,  and  fill  it  up  with  orange  wine,  adding  sugar  to  sweeten  it 
according  to  taste. 

Nepenthe.  A drug,  which,  according  to  Homer,  the  beautiful 
Helen  mingled  with  wine,  tct  soothe  the  cares  and  promote  the 
mirth  of  the  guests  of  Menelaus.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it 
was  opium.  Hence  the  old  Pharmacopoeia  called  the  common 
opiate  pills  Nepenthes  opiatum. 

Neroli  is  the  essential  oil  of  orange-flowers,  and  is  a very  fine, 
delicate,  and  expensive  perfume,  often  adulterated  with  inferior 
matters. 

Nettle.  Urtica . Is  a common  native  plant,  which  was  formerly 
used  as  an  astringent,  but  has  fallen  into  neglect.  Dr.  Wither- 
ing says,  that  a leaf  put  on  the  tongue,  and  pressed  against  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  will  stop  epistaxis.  Palsied  limbs  are  some- 
times switched  with  nettles,  as  an  external  irritant.  In  spring, 
it  is  a good  pot  herb. 

Nicotiana.  See  T abaci  Folia. 

Nigella  Sativa.  P.  Fennel  Flower.  The  seeds  of  which,  are 
aromatic,  stimulant,  sialagogue,  emenagogue,  anthelmintic,  er- 
rhine,  acrid,  laxative,  and 

Poisonous , when  taken  in  quantity,  producing  similar  symptoms 
to  the  ranunculus  acris.  The  nigella  arvensis  has  similar 
qualities. 

Niiiil  Album.  Oxide  of  Zinc.  See  Zinci  Oxydum. 

Ninseng,  or  Ninzi.  The  root  of  the  Sium  ninsi.  P.  Was  formerly 
confounded  with  ginseng,  and  is  a good  aromatic  bitter,  used  in 
marasmus  and  asthenia.  In  China  it  is  reckoned  aphrodisiac. 

Nitras  Argenti.  See  Argenti  Nitras. 

Nitras  PotassjE.  See  Potass.®  Nitras. 

Nitre.  Salt  Petre.  See  PotassjE  Nitras. 

Nitrate  of  Bismuth.  See  Bismuthi  Subnitras. 

Nitric  Acid,  or  Aqua  fortis.  See  Acidum  Nitricum.  L. 
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Nitrico-Oxydum  Hydrargyri.  See  Hydrargyri  Nitr.  Oxyd. 

Nitro-Muriatic  Acid.  Aqua  regia.  O.  Is  prepared  by  mixing 
together  two  parts  of  muriatic  acid,  and  one  part  of  nitric  acid. 

Decomposition.  Both  the  acids  are  partially  decomposed,  and  a 
portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  muriatic  acid,  uniting  with  a 
portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  forms  water,  while 
nitrous  acid  and  chlorine  are  the  results. 

Medicinally  employed  as  a bath,  or  a lotion.  See  Acidum  Nitro- 
Muriaticum. 

Nitrum.  O.  Nitrate  of  Potass.  See  Potass^e  Nitras. 

Norfolk  Fluid.  Take  three  pints  of  linseed  oil,  ^iv  of  yellow 
resin,  ^ij  of  frankincense,  ^xij  of  yellow  wax ; melt  together,  and 
add  two  pints  of  neat’s  foot  oil,  and  one  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
If  it  were  coloured  with  ivory  or  lamp  black,  it  would  form  an 
oil  blacking  for  shoes,  which  it  softens. 

Norris’s  Drops.  A nostrum  prepared  by  dissolving  tartar  emetic 
in  rectified  spirit,  and  disguised  with  some  vegetable  colouring 
matter.  Dr.  Paris  found  no  indications  of  opium. 

Norton’s  Drops.  A nostrum  composed  of  corrosive  sublimate,  dis- 
guised like  the  preceding. 

Nostrum.  A term  applied  to  medical  preparations,  the  composition 
of  which  is  kept  secret  by  the  proprietors.  The  word,  indeed, 
originally  signifies  ours,  or  our  property ; but  is  now  usually 
taken  in  a bad  sense,  for  an  imposition. 

Nouffleur’s  Receipt  for  Worms.  The  following  is  the  celebra- 
ted remedy,  the  receipt  of  which  was  purchased  from  Madame 
Nouffleur,  by  Louis  XV.,  for  a large  sum  of  money,  and  pub- 
lished. Powder  very  finely,  for  one  dose,  5iij  of  the  male  fern, 
Aspidium  Jilix,  and  after  tha  patient  has  been  prepared  the  pre- 
vious night  by  an  emollient  clyster,  and  a supper  of  panada,  this 
is  to  be  taken  early  in  the  morning,  fasting : two  hours  after,  a 
bolus  is  to  be  given,  made  with  gr.xij  each  of  calomel  and  scam- 
mony,  and  gr.v  of  gamboge.  This,  as  Dr.  Good  remarks,  will 
probably  kill  either  the  tape-worm  or  the  patient ! 

Noyau.  A celebrated  liqueur.  Take  a gallon  and  a half  of  the  best 
French  brandy,  ^vj  of  French  prunes  5ij  of  celery,  ^iij  of  the 
kernels  of  apricots,  nectarines,  or  peaches,  5 j of  bitter  almonds, 
all  gently  bruised ; two  dwts.  each  of  essence  of  orange  and  of 
lemon-peel,  and  Ibss  of  loaf  sugar  ,*  digest  for  a fortnight. 
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decan t,  and  add  as  much  rose-water  as  will  make  up  two 
gallons. 

Dangerous  when  drank  in  any  quantity,  as  it  contains  prussic  acid. 
See  Acidum  Hydrocyanicum. 

Imitated  by  adding  essence  of  bitter  almonds,  or  a few  drops  of 
prussic  acid,  with  essence  of  lemon-peel,  and  oil  of  rhodium,  to 
brandy,  till  it  is  of  the  requisite  flavour,  and  then  sweetening  it 
with  sugar. 

Nut.  A term  applied  to  fruits  which  have  a hard  shell,  and  a fari- 
naceous oily  kernel. 

Nutgalls.  See  Gall^. 

Nutmeg.  See  Myristhle  Nuclei. 

Essence  of  Nutmeg  is  made  by  bruising  ^iij  of  nutmeg,  and  steep- 
it  for  a fortnight  in  a quart  of  brandy  ; shake  it  occasionally,  and 
then  after  it  has  settled,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

Nut  Oil  is  prepared  by  expression  from  filberts,  or  hazel  nuts  ; and, 
as  it  is  without  smell,  it  is  much  used  in  perfumery,  as  a substi- 
tute for  oil  of  ben,  and  also  by  painters  for  mixing  their  colours. 

Nux  Mosciiata.  See  Myristic.e  Nuclei. 

Nux  Vomica.  P.  The  fruit  of  the  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  or  Poison 
Nut.  The  wood  is  also  used.  Nux  vomica  is  a bitter  tonic  and 
stimulant,  with  a tendency  to  affect  more  particularly  the  spinal 
marrow  and  its  nerves.  It  is  also  vermifuge  and  emenagogue. 
It  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.ij  to  3j  cautiously  increasing  the  dose  in 
mania,  epilepsy,  chorea,  paralysis,  taenia,  amenorrhaea  ,*  as  well  as 
in  scrofula,  gout,  siphilis,  &c. 

It  contains  Strychnine,  which  see. 

Poisonous  in  larger  doses,  producing  feelings  similar  to  tipsyness, 
giddiness,  nausea,  vomiting,  retching,  thirst,  spasms,  and  cramps 
of  the  limbs,  oppressed  breathing,  fainting,  coma,  and  death. 
The  best  treatment  is  to  promote  vomiting,  and  even  to  give  a 
vomit  of  sulphate  of  copper  instantly.  Copious  draughts  of  vine- 
gar and  water,  or  any  other  vegetable  acid,  will  also  do  good ; 
and  if  there  is  much  stupor,  the  affusion  of  cold  water  may  be 
tried.  There  is  no  test  yet  discovered  for  it. 

Nux  vomica  is  frequently  employed  to  adulterate  spirituous  and 
malt  liquors  ; and  enters  into  most  of  the  compositions  sold  under 
various  names  by  brewers’  druggists. 

Nympiuea.  P.  The  Water  Lily.  The  roots  oLseveral  species  of 
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which,  such  as  the  N,  alba,  and  N.  latea,  are  used  medicinally; 
as  aromatic  astringents  and  refrigerants.  The  dose  is  ^ss  to  of 
the  distilled  water.  A syrup  is  also  made  of  the  flowers;  which 
is  said  to  be  antiaphrodisiac,  but  this  is  not  probable. 

O. 

Oak  Bark.  See  Quercus  Cortex. 

Oak  (Poison).  See  Toxicodendri  Folia. 

Oats.  See  Avene  Semina. 

Ochre.  A general  term  applied  to  pulverulent  clays.  It  is  nearly 
synonimous  with  the  term  Bole.  Red  ochre  and  Yellow  ochre 
are  the  chief;  and  ought  to  be  chosen  of  a fine  colour;  as  free 
from  sandy  or  gritty  matter  as  possible.  The  colours  chiefly 
depend  on  the  presence  of  an  oxide  of  iron;  or  some  other  metal. 

Oculi  Cancrorum.  Crabs’  Eyes.  See  Cancri  Chele. 

(Enanthe.  A genus  of  umbelliferous  plants;  of  which  the  (E.  cro - 
cata,  hemlock  dropwort,  is  common  in  ditches  and  marshy  places, 
not  far  from  the  sea  coast.  It  has  been  found  useful  in  obstinate 
cutaneous  affections,  in  the  dose  of  three  teaspoonfuls  of  the  juice 
every  morning,  and  in  form  of  infusion,  but  it  is  far  from  safe. 
It  is  good  in  cancerous  and  scrofulous  sores,  in  form  of  cata- 
plasm. (Withering.) 

Poisonous . Perhaps,  says  Dr.  Pulteney,  the  most  virulent  vegetable 
poison  that  grows  in  Britain,  producing  constriction  of  the 
throat,  vertigo,  spasm,  vomiting,  retching,  oppressed  breathing, 
asphyxia,  and  death.  Diluted  vinegar  and  vegetable  acids 
should  be  largely  administered,  along  with  gruel  and  demul- 
cents. Bleeding  will  be  necessary  if  there  should  be  inflammation. 

Oil  Colours,  for  artists,  ought  to  be  brilliant,  clear,  and  permanent, 
as  pictures  soon  lose  their  value  when  painted  in  perishable 
colours.  Some  of  the  Egyptian  paintings  remain  unchanged  in 
tint  after  2000  years;  while  some  of  the  pictures  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  have  not  stood  40  without  fading.  The  following  are 
a few  of  the  chief  oil  colours,  and  the  methods  of  preparing 
them : 

Azure.  Take  5ij  of  quicksilver,  5SS  each  of  sulphur  and  muriate  of 
ammonia ; grind  all  together,  and  put  the  contents  to  digest  in  a 
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matrass  over  a slow  fire,  increase  the  heat  a little,  and  when  an 
azure  fume  arises,  take  the  matrass  from  the  fire.  When  cool, 
these  will  make  as  beautiful  an  azure  as  ultramarine. 

Prussian  Blue . Previous  to  the  making  of  this  substance,  an  alkaline’ 
lye  must  be  prepared  as  follows : fixed  alkali  must  be  burnt  in  ox’s 
blood,  or  with  horn  shavings,  or  any  other  animal  matter : the 
salt  is  now  to  be  washed  out.  It  is  of  an  amber  colour,  and  has 
the  scent  of  peach  blossoms.  A solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
another  of  alum,  are  put  together  in  a large  glass,  and  the  alka- 
line lye  poured  upon  them ; a greenish  precipitate  is  thrown 
down.  The  liquor  is  filtered  in  order  to  get  the  precipitate  by 
itself,  which  is  collected,  and  put  into  a glass  cup.  Upon  pour- 
ing a little  muriatic  acid  on  this  precipitate,  it  immediately 
acquires  a fine  blue  colour.  This  part  of  the  process  is  called 
the  brightening. 

Or,  Prussian  blue  may  be  made  without  alum,  in  the  following 
manner : pour  a little  of  the  alkaline  lye  into  a glass,  drop  in  an 
acid,  till  no  further  effervescence  ensues ; let  a little  of  the  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron  be  poured  into  the  lye,  and  a fine 
prussian  blue  is  formed  that  needs  no  brightening.  The  com- 
mon blue  stones  are  prussian  blue  precipitated  on  large  quantities 
of  clay. 

Liquid  Blue.  Put  into  a small  mattrass,  or  phial,  of  fine  prus- 
siate  of  iron  (prussian  blue),  reduced  to  powder,  and  pour  over 
it  from  54-  to  3ij  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid.  The  mixture 
produces  an  effervescence,  and  the  prussiate  soon  assumes  the  con- 
sistence of  thin  paste.  Leave  it  in  this  state  for  24  hours,  then 
dilute  it  with  §viij  or  ^ix  of  water,  and  preserve  the  colour  thus 
diluted  in  a bottle  well  stopped.  The  intensity  of  this  colour 
may  be  lessened  if  necessary,  by  the  addition  of  water.  If  the 
whole  of  this  mixture  be  poured  into  a quart  of  water,  it  will 
still  exhibit  a colour  sufficiently  dark  for  washing  prints.  This 
colour,  charged  with  its  mordant,  requires  the  use  of  gum- water 
made  of  gum  tragacanth.  Mucilage  of  gum  arabic  does  not 
possess  sufficient  consistence. 

Blue  Verditer.  Into  1001b  of  whiting  pour  copper  water,  and  stir 
them  together  for  some  hours,  till  the  water  grows  pale ; then 
pour  that  away,  set  it  by  for  other  use,  and  pour  on  more  of  the 
green  water,  and  so  till  the  verditer  be  made,  which,  being  taken 
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out,  is  laid  on  large  pieces  of  chalk  in  the  sun,  till  it  he  dry,  and 
fit  for  market. 

Saxon  Blue  Inay  be  successfully  imitated  by  mixing  witli  a 
divided  earth  prussiate  of  iron,  at  the  moment  of  its  formation 
and  precipitation.  Into  a solution  of  144  grains  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  pour  a solution  of  prussiate  of  potass ; at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  prussiate  of  iron,  add,  in  the  same  vessel,  a 
solution  of  ^ij  of  alum,  and  pour  in  with  it  the  solution  of  potass, 
just  sufficient  to  decompose  the  sulphate  of  alumine  ; for  alkali 
in  excess  might  alter  the  prussiate  of  iron.  It  will  therefore  be 
much  better  to  leave  a little  alum,  which  may  afterwards  be  car- 
ried off  by  washing.  As  soon  as  the  alkaline  liquor  is  added, 
the  alumine  precipitated  becomes  exactly  mixed  with  the  prus- 
siate of  iron,  the  intensity  of  which  it  lessens,  by  bringing  it  to 
the  tone  of  common  Saxon  blue.  The  matter  is  then  thrown  on 
a filter,  and  after  being  washed  in  clean  water,  is  dried.  This 
substance  is  a kind  of  blue  verditer,  the  intensity  of  which  may 
vary  according  to  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of 
alumine  decomposed.  It  may  be  used  for  painting  in  distemper. 

. Dutch  Pink  from  IVoad.  Boil  the  stems  of  woad  in  alum  water, 
and  then  mix  the  liquor  with  clay,  marl,  or  chalk,  which  will 
become  charged  with  the  colour  of  the  decoction.  When  the 
earthy  matter  has  acquired  consistence,  form  it  into  small  cakes, 
and  expose  them  to  dry.  It  is  under  this  form  that  the  Dutch 
pinks  are  sold  in  the  colour  shops. 

The  small  blackthorn  produces  a fruit,  which,  when  collected 
green,  are  called  yellow  berries.  These  seeds,  when  boiled  in 
alum  water;  form  a Dutch  pink  superior  to  the  former.  A certain 
quantity  of  clay  or  marl  is  mixed  with  the  decoction,  by  which 
means  the  colouring  part  of  the  berries  unites  with  the  earthy 
matter,  and  communicates  to  it  a beautiful  yellow  colour. 

Or,  by  substituting  for  clay  a substance  which  presents  a mixture 
of  clay  and  metallic  oxide ; the  result  will  be  a Dutch  pink  of  a 
very  superior  kind.  Boil  separately  Ibj  of  yellow  berries,  and 
^iij  of  the  sulphate  of  alumine,  in  Ibxij  of  water,  which  must  be 
reduced  to  Ibiv ; strain  the  decoction  through  a piece  of  linen, 
and  squeeze  it  strongly ; then  mix  up  with  it  Ifeij  of  ceruse, 
finely  ground  on  porphyry,  and  Ibj  of  pulverized  Spanish  white ; 
evaporate  the  mixture  till  the  mass  acquire  the  consistence  of  a 
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paste,  and  having  formed  it  into  small  cakes,  dry  them  in  the 
shade.  When  these  cakes  are  dry,  reduce  them  to  powder,  and 
mix  them  with  a new  decoction  of  yellow  berries.  By  repeating 
this  process  a third  time,  a brown  Dutch  pink  will  be  obtained. 
In  general  the  decoctions  must  be  warmed  when  mixed  with  the 
earth.  They  ought  not  to  be  long  kept,  as  their  colour  is  speed- 
ily altered  by  fermentation : care  must  be  taken  also  to  use  a 
wooden  spatula  for  stirring  the  mixture.  When  only  one  de- 
coction of  wood  or  yellow  berries  is  employed  to  colour  a given 
quantity  of  earth,  the  Dutch  pink  resulting  from  it  is  of  a bright 
yellow  colour,  and  is  easily  mixed  for  use.  When  the  colouring 
part  of  several  decoctions  is  absorbed,  the  composition  becomes 
brown,  and  is  mixed  with  more  difficulty,  especially  if  the  paste 
be  argillaceous,  for  it  is  the  property  of  this  earth  to  unite  with 
oily  and  resinous  parts,  to  adhere  strongly  to  them,  and  incorpo- 
rate with  them.  In  the  latter,  the  artist  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  mixing  the  colour,  it  ought  to  be  ground ; an  operation 
equally  proper  for  every  kind  of  Dutch  pink,  and  even  the  softest, 
when  destined  for  oil  painting. 

Yellow  Lake.  Take  Ibj  of  turmeric-root  in  fine  powder,  three 
pints  of  water,  and  3j  of  subcarbonate  of  potass,  put  all  into  a 
glazed  earthern  vessel,  and  boil  them  together  over  a clear  gentle 
fire  till  the  water  appears  highly  impregnated,  and  stains  the 
table  of  a beautiful  yellow ; filter  this  liquor,  and  gradually  add 
to  it  a strong  solution  of  roche  alum  in  water,  till  the  yellow 
matter  is  all  curdled  and  precipitated.  After  this,  pour  the 
whole  into  a filter  of  paper,  and  the  water  will  run  off,  and  leave 
the  yellow  matter  behind ; wash  it  with  fresh  water  till  the 
water  comes  off  insipid,  and  then  is  obtained  the  beautiful  yellow 
called  lacque  of  turmeric. 

Another  Yellow  Lake.  Make  a lye  of  potass  and  lime  sufficiently 
strong,  in  this  boil  gently  fresh  broom  flowers,  till  they  are 
white ; then  take  out  the  flowers,  and  put  the  lye  to  boil  in 
earthern  vessels  over  the  fire,  add  as  much  alum  as  the  liquor 
will  dissolve,  then  empty  this  lye  into  a vessel  of  clean  water, 
and  it  will  give  a yellow  colour  at  the  bottom ; settle,  and  decant 
off  the  clear  liquor,  wash  this  powder  which  is  found  at  the  bot- 
tom, washed  off,  then  separate  the  yellow  matter,  and  dry  it  in 
the  shade. 
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Lemon  Yellow.  A beautiful  lemon-colour  may  be  formed  by 
following  the  prescriptions  of  the  old  painters ; who  mix  toge- 
ther the  oxides  of  arsenic  ( realgar  and  orpiment ) ; but  these 
colours,  which  may  be  imitated  in  another  manner,  have  the 
disadvantage  of  being  of  a poisonous  quality.  It  will  therefore 
be  better  to  substitute  in  their  room  Dutch  pink  of  Troyes,  and 
Naples  yellow.  This  composition  is  proper  for  distemper,  and 
for  varnish ; when  ground  and  mixed,  the  result  will  be  a 
bright  solid  colour,  without  smell,  if  an  alcoholic  varnish  be 
applied  for  the  last  coating. 

Naples  Yellow.  There  are  two  processes  given  for  making  this 
colour : first,  ibj  of  antimony,  of  lead^  of  alum,  and  o^ 
common  salt : second,  §jss  of  pure  ceruse,  ^ij  of  peroxide  of 
antimony,  §ss  of  calcined  alum,  and  of  pure  muriate  of  am- 
monia. The  ingredients  are  to  be  well  mixed  together,  and 
calcined  in  a moderate  heat  for  three  hours,  in  a covered  crucible, 
till  it  becomes  nearly  red  hot,  when  the  mass  will  become  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  colour ; with  a larger  proportion  of  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, and  muriate  of  ammonia,  the  yellow  verges  towards  gold 
colour.  Glass  may  be  tinged  yellow  with  the  above  preparation. 

Patent  Yellow.  It  is  prepared  by  triturating  minium  or  red  oxide 
of  lead  and  common  salt  together,  and  then  exposing  in  a cru- 
cible to  a gentle  heat. 

Under  the  words  Lake,  Carmine,  Vermilion,  Ultramarine, 
&c.,  I have  given  the  methods  of  preparing  other  colours,  used 
by  painters. 

Oils.  Olea.  An  extensive  class  of  fluids,  whose  most  obvious  pro- 
perties are  that  they  float  on  water,  and  are  immiscible  with  it. 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  fixed,  or  expressed  oils,  and 
essential,  or  volatile  oils ; the  first  having  a heavy  and  frequent- 
ly an  unpleasant  smell ; the  second  being,  for  the  most  part, 
odoriferous,  and  many  of  them,  on  that  account,  used  in  per- 
fumery. See  Olea. 

I shall  in  this  place,  as  in  most  other  similar  cases  in  this  work, 
give  the  College  preparations  under  the  Latin  term  Oleum,  and 
the  rest  under  that  of  Oil. 

Oil  of  Almonds.  See  Oleum  Amygdalarum. 

Oil  of  Amber.  See  Oleum  Succini. 

Oil  (Animal).  See  Oleum  Cornu  Cerv. 

Oil  of  Anise.  See  Oleum  Anisi. 

s2 
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Oil  of  Balm.  An  essential  oil,,  procured  by  distilling  the  flowering 
tops  of  Melissa  officinalis.  It  is  very  fragrant,  and  may  be  used 
in  imitating  Eau  de  Cologne. 

Oil  of  Bays  may  be  procured  from  bay-berries,  both  by  expression, 
and  by  pounding  and  boiling  them  in  water ; when  the  oil,  which 
smells  like  the  berries,  and  is  thick  and  greenish,  floats,  and  may 
be  skimmed  off.  It  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  lard,  for  making 
mercurial  ointment.  The  expressed  oil  is  very  thin. 

Oil  of  Beech-Mast  is  procured  by  expression,  and  is  a good  sub- 
stitute for  olive-oil,  being  well  tasted,  and  not  apt  to  become 
rancid. 

Oil  of  Ben,  or  Behn.  Is  prepared  like  that  of  almonds,  by  beat- 
ing the  nuts  of  the  Moringa  zeylanica,  P.  (the  Guilandia  morin - 
ga,  Linn.)  into  a pulp,  then  sifting  them  through  a coarse  wire 
sieve,  and  afterwards  expressing  the  oil.  It  is  colourless,  and 
usually  of  a thick  butyraceous  consistence,  which  shuts  out  the 
air,  and  prevents  it  from  spoiling.  It  is  much  used  in  perfumery, 
because  it  has  no  smell,  and  readily  imbibes  and  retains  aromata. 

Adulterated  with  other  thick  vegetable  oils ; but  the  genuine  is 
easily  recognised  by  its  want  of  smell. 

Oil  of  Benzoin,  or  Benjamin,  sometimes  confounded  with  the  pre- 
ceding, by  the  compilers  of  receipts.  This  is  procured  by  distil- 
ling with  a strong  heat  the  gum  which  remains  in  the  retort 
after  making  benzoic  acid.  It  has  a peculiar  fragrance,  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Russia  leather. 

Oil  of  Bergamotte.  See  Essence  of  Bergamotte. 

Oil  of  Birch.  Is  procured  by  distilling  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree, 
Betula  alba,  and  is  used,  like  oil  of  benzoin,  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  odour. 

Oil  of  Boxwood.  Is  procured  by  distilling  boxwood,  Buxus  sem~ 
jyervirens  ; and  is  said  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair. 

Oil  of  Bricks.  A nostrum,  said  to  be  advantageous  in  palsy  and 
gout ! ! It  is  made  by  mixing  olive-oil  with  pulverized  bricks, 
and  distilling  the  mixture. 

Oil  of  Cacao.  A thick,  butyraceous,  vegetable  oil,  distilled  from 
the  nuts  of  the  Theobroma  cacao. 

Oil  of  Cajeput.  See  Cajeputi  Oleum. 

Oil  of  Camomile  is  procured  by  beating  up  one  part  of  chamomile 
flowers  with  four  parts  of  olive-oil,  digesting  for  six  or  eight 
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days,  and  repeating  the  process  with  fresh  flowers.  It  is  used 
as  an  emollient  liniment.  See  Oleum  Anthemidis. 

Oil  of  Carraway.  See  Oleum  Carui. 

Oil  of  Cassia  is  distilled  from  the  buds.  See.  of  the  Laurns  cassia , 
and  is  used  as  oil  of  cinnamon,  for  which  it  is  frequently  sold. 

Oil  of  Cinnamon.  See  Cinnamomi  Oleum. 

Oil  of  Clary  is  procured  by  distillation  from  the  flowers  of  the 

Salvia  verbenaca. 

Oil  of  Cloves.  See  Oleum  Caryophylli. 

Oil  of  Cocoa.  Procured  from  the  cocoa  nut,  and  is  used  for  making 
oil  gas. 

Oil  of  Coriander  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  oil  of  carraway. 

Oil  of  Croton.  See  Tiglii  Oleum. 

Oil  of  Dill  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  oil  of  carraway. 

Oil  of  Earth  Worms.  See  Oleum  de  Lumbricis.  P. 

Oil  of  Elder  Flowers  is  made  by  boiling  one  part  of  elder  flowers 
in  two  parts  of  olive-oil,  till  the  flowers  are  crisp,  when  the 
whole  is  to  be  pressed,  and  put  aside  to  clear. 

Oil  of  Fennel  Seeds.  See  Oleum  Sem.  Funiculi. 

Oil  of  Hartshorn.  See  Oleum  Cornu  Cerv. 

Oil  of  Hyssop.  Procured  by  distillation  from  the  leaves  and  herb 
of  the  Hyssopus  officinalis. 

Oil  of  Jasmin.  See  Essence  of  Jasmin. 

Oil  of  Lavender.  See  Oleum  Lavandulje. 

Oil  of  Lemons.  See  Essence  of  Lemons. 

Oil  of  Linseed.  See  Oleum  Lini. 

Oil  of  Mace.  See  Oleum  Myristige. 

Oil  of  Marjoram.  See  Oleum  Origani. 

Oil  of  Mastich  is  an  exudation  of  the  nature  of  gum,  procured  from 
the  Pistachia  lentiscus. 

Oil  of  Milfoil  is  procured  by  distillation,  from  the  flowering  tops 
of  the  Achillea  millefolia  or  Yarrow. 

Oil  of  Mint.  See  Oleum  Menthje  Virid. 

Oil  of  Mustard  is  procured  from  the  husks  or  epidermis  of  black 
mustard  seed.  It  is  rubefaciant,  and  used  as  an  external  irritant. 

Oil  of  Myrtle  is  a thick  butyraceous  oil,  extracted  from  myrtle 
berries,  and  used  for  its  odour  in  perfumery.  It  forms  a good 
ointment  for  chapped  lips. 

Oil  of  Nutmegs  is  distilled  from  nutmegs,  and  is  very  thin,  pale 
yellow,  and  odoriferous. 
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Oil  op  Olives.  See  Oliv-e  Oleum. 

Oil  of  Palma  Christi.  See  Oleum  Ricini. 

Oil  op  Penny  Royal.  See  Oleum  Pulegii. 

Oil  op  Peppermint.  See  Oleum  Menth.  Piper. 

Oil  of  Poppies.  See  Oleum  Papaveris. 

Oil  op  Rhodium  is  procured  by  distillation,  from  rhodium  wood, 
or  from  the  root  of  the  1 Ihodiola  rosea.  When  fresh,  it  is  of 
yellowish  colour,  but  when  long  kept,  it  becomes  pale  brown- 
ish red.  See  Rhodium. 

Used  in  perfumery,  to  give  the  odour  of  roses ; and  as  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  have  it  genuine,  the  perfumer  ought  either  to  make 
it  himself,  or  purchase  it  from  a respectable  manufacturing 
chemist. 

Adulterated  with  alcohol  and  cheaper  oils,  but  these  may  be  detect- 
ed by  dropping  it  on  paper,  and  holding  it  to  the  fire ; if  the  oil 
be  genuine,  no  stain  will  remain  on  the  paper ; if  alcohol  be 
present,  it  will  tinge  water,  into  which  it  is  dropped,  of  a blue 
colour.  It  comes  chiefly  from  Holland ; but  the  Dutch  often 
buy  the  genuine  in  London,  and  after  mixing  and  re-making  it, 
import  it  for  the  English  market. 

Oil  op  Rosemary.  See  Oleum  Rorismarini. 

Oil  op  Roses.  See  Otto  op  Roses.  A sort  of  rose  oil  is  also  made 
by  beating  rose  petals  to  a pulp,  and  mixing  one  part  of  this  with 
four  parts  of  olive-oil,  macerating  for  a week,  pressing  out  the 
oil,  and  repeating  this  process  till  the  odour  is  sufficiently 
powerful.  See  Huile  Antique  a la  Rose. 

Oil  of  Rue  is  procured  by  distillation,  from  the  dried  plants  of  Kuta 
graveolens  ; and  it  retains  the  odour  and  some  of  the  properties 
of  rue,  but  is  little  used. 

Oil  of  St.  John’s  Wort  ought  to  be  procured  by  macerating  the 
flowering  tops  of  the  Hypericum  perforatum,  or  H.  elegans,  in 
olive-oil,  or  rather  the  oil  of  the  seeds  procured  by  expression, 
but  it  is  seldom  made. 

Imitated  by  tinging  sweet  oil  with  alkanet-root.  Mr.  White  says 
it  is  tinged  with  verdigrise ; but  this,  I think,  must  be  a great 
mistake.  Green  oil  is  certainly  sold  for  it. 

Oil  of  Sassafras.  See  Oleum  Lauri  Sassafr. 

Oil  of  Savine.  See  Oleum  Sabina. 

Oil  of  Scorpions  is  made  by  steeping  scorpions,  or  centipedes, 
( scolopendrce ,)  in  oil,  to  render  it  alexiterial,  or  an  antidote  to 
poisons ! ! 
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Oil  op  Spike.  This  term  is  applied  to  foreign  oil  of  lavender,  and 
also  to  oil  of  turpentine ; but  is  commonly  given  to  a mixture  of 
three  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  one  part  of  oil  of  lavender ; 
and  is  used  for  mixing  the  colours  used  in  enamel  painting. 

Oil  of  Sun  F lower  procured  by  expression  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Helianthus  animus. 

Oil  of  Sweet  Flag.  Procured  by  distillation  from  the  root  of  the 
Acorns  calamus,  and  is  used  in  perfumery  on  account  of  its 
fragrance. 

Oil  of  Tansy.  Procured  by  distillation,  is  vermifuge  in  doses  of 
iflj  to  i^v. 

Oil  of  Tar  is  procured  by  distillation  from  tar ; and  though  it  is 
at  first  fluid,  it  soon  thickens.  It  dries  rapidly,  and  is  conse- 
quently extremely  useful  for  mixing  paints,  and  making  varnishes. 

Oil  of  Tartar  is  prepared  by  allowing  pearl  ashes  to  deliquesce  in 
a damp  place,  and  then  straining  the  fluid.  It  is  almost  the 
same  as  Liquor  Potass,®,  and  is  used  in  scouring  metallic 
articles,  which  it  does  by  combining  readily  with  acids  and  oxides. 

Oil  of  Thyme  is  procured  by  distillation  from  the  flowering  tops  of 
thyme,  and  is  used  by  perfumers  and  by  farriers.  As  a stimu- 
lant it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ir^ij  to  tt^x. 

Oil  of  Turpentine.  See  Oleum  Tjerebinthin®. 

Oil  of  Vitriol.  O.  Sulphuric  Acid.  See  Acidum  Sulphur. 

Oil  of  Walnuts  is  procured  from  walnuts  by  expression,  and  is 
used  for  mixing  oil  colours,  and  for  varnishes. 

Oil  of  Wine  is  procured  by  distilling  by  gentle  heat  equal  parts,  by 
measure,  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  To  the  oily  matter, 
which  comes  over,  add  solution  of  potass,  till  it  ceases  to  discolour 
litmus  paper,  and  again  distil ; when  the  oil  will  be  seen  swim- 
ming on  the  fluid  which  comes  over. 

Oil  of  Wormwood  is  procured  by  distillation  from  the  tops  of  Ar- 
temisia absinthium , and  is  sometimes  prescribed  as  an  anthelmintic 
and  carminative. 

Ointment.  Unguenlum.  A term  applied  to  an  extensive  class  of 
preparations,  used  for  ulcers,  &c.  See  Unguenta. 

Under  the  English  term  Ointment,  I shall  give  a few  select 
preparations,  chiefly  used  in  farriery. 

Ointment  (Astringent),  for  grease  in  horses.  Take  ^iv  of  Venice 
turpentine,  3yj  of  hog’s  lard,  melt  over  a slow  fire ; when  it  is 
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nearly  cold,  but  still  soft,  add  ^ij  of  acetate  of  lead,  finely 
powdered,  and  stir  till  it  is  quite  cold. 

Or,  Take  ^iv  of  hog’s  lard,  5ij  of  oil  of  rosemary,  5jss  °f  white 
lead ; mix,  to  make  an  oitment. 

Ointment  (Blistering),  for  horses.  Take  3ij  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
of  sulphuric  acid ; mix  carefully  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a 
chimney,  avoiding  the  suffocating  vapour  which  arises,  and  then 
add  ^vj  or  §viij  of  hog’s  lard  : ^ij  of  this  rubbed  up  with  ^iv  of 
powdered  cantharides,  will  form  a strong  blister. 

Ointment  (Digestive),  for  horses.  Take  ^iv  of  ointment  of 
yellow  resin,  each  of  turpentine  and  nitric  oxide  of  mercury, 
finely  powdered ; mix  to  form  an  ointment  to  promote  the  sup- 
puration of  sores. 

Or,  Take  ^iv  of  ointment  of  nitrated  mercury,  3j  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine ; mix  to  form  an  ointment. 

Ointment  for  Fistula  in  horses.  Take  ^iv  of  ointment  of  yellow 
resin,  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  Jss  of  verdigrise ; mix  to  form 
an  ointment. 

Ointment  for  Foot- Rot,  or  Low,  in  cows.  Take  four  parts  each 
of  turpentine  and  hog’s  lard;  melt,  and  add  one  part  of  sulphate 
of  copper ; mix  to  form  an  ointment. 

Ointment  for  Grease  in  horses.  Take  3iv  of  hog’s  lard,  3ij  of 
palm  oil,  of  olive-oil ; melt,  and  when  it  is  nearly  cold,  add 
5jss  of  the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead. 

Ointment  for  the  Growth  of  Hair  on  rubbed  places  and  the  bro- 
ken knees  of  horses.  Take  ^ij  of  ointment  of  yellow  wax,  5ij  of 
camphor,  5 j of  rosemary  oil,  and  enough  of  ivory  black  to  colour 
it.  I have  no  faith  in  the  effects  of  thi§,  except  as  a colouring 
matter  to  conceal  white  hair,  which  usually  grows  on  scars  in 
horses ; and  for  this  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  would  be 
better. 

Ointment  for  the  Heels.  Take  Ibiij  of  hog’s  lard,  tbij  of  honey, 
ibj  of  turpentine,  gviij  each  of  sulphate  of  copper,  verdigrise, 
alum,  and  train  oil ; mix  to  form  an  ointment. 

Ointment  for  the  Hoofs.  Take  equal  parts  of  pitch,  tar,  and 
hog’s  lard,  or  tallow,  and  melt  to  form  an  ointment  for  cracks  in 
the  hoofs  or  heels. 

Ointment  for  Mallenders.  Take  ^ij  of  ointment  of  yellow  wax, 
3 j of  olive-oil,  5j  each  of  rosemary-oil  and  camphor,  5ij  of  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead ; mix,  to  form  an  ointment. 
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Ointment  for  Mange  in  horses.  Take  ^vj  of  hog’s  lard,  £iij  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  ^iv  of  sulphur ; mix  to  form  an  oint- 
ment. 

Ointment  for  Sitfasts.  Take  ^ix  of  mercurial  ointment,  ^ss  of 
submuriate  cf  mercury,  5ix  of  oil  of  turpentine ; mix  to  form  an 
ointment. 

Ointment  for  Windgalls.  Take  ^iv  of  Burgundy  pitch,  §iij  of 
yellow  wax,  ^ij  of  Petroleum ; melt,  and  add  ^iv  of  minium, 
and  if  it  is  too  hard,  add  olive-oil  or  lard  to  it. 

Olea  Distillata.  L.  Distilled  Oils,  volatile  or  essential.  Olea 
volatilia . E.  P.  Olea  essentialia.  D.  The  London  College 
directs  the  seeds  of  anise  and  carraway,  the  flowers  of  cha- 
momile and  lavender,  the  berries  of  juniper  and  pimenta,  the 
tops  of  rosemary,  and  the  fresh  herbs  of  marjoram,  mint,  pep- 
permint, and  pennyroyal,  to  be  employed.  Put  a portion  of 
these  into  an  alembic,  and  add  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it ; 
then  let  the  oil  distil  over  into  a large  refrigeratory  vessel.  The 
water  which  distils  over  with  the  oils  of  carraway,  mint,  pep* 
permint,  pimenta,  and  pennyroyal,  is  to  be  kept  for  use.  The 
Dublin  and  Paris  Colleges  direct  some  of  the  substances  to  be 
macerated,  and  the  Edinburgh  College  orders  seeds  and  woods 
to  be  bruised  or  rasped  previous  to  distillation. 

Soluble  very  completely  in  alcohol,  their  solutions  being  called 
Essences.  They  are  also  soluble  in  water,  but  in  a small  de- 
gree, their  solutions  being  called  Distilled  Water's.  Solutions  of 
ammonia,  sether,  and  the  fixed  oils,  also  dissolve  them. 

Incompatible  with  the  fixed  alkalies,  the  mineral  acids,  which  in- 
stantly inflame  some  of  them  and  blacken  others.  Oxygen  and 
light  convert  them  into  a sort  of  resin,  hence  they  should  not 
be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  but  kept  in  small  opake  vessels 
quite  filled  and  closely  stopped.  Sulphur  converts  them  into 
compounds,  formerly  called  Balsams  of  Sulphur.  Heat  also  in- 
jures them. 

Medicinally  they  are  stimulant,  tonic,  and  carminative,  but  are 
chiefly  used  to  cover  the  taste  or  smell  of  disagreeable  substances. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  oil  of  carraway,  are  added  to  purgative 
medicines  to  prevent  griping  and  flatulence.  Externally  they 
are  also  employed  as  stimulants.  They  have  all  the  very  valua- 
ble property,  lately  discovered,  of  preventing  mouldiness  in  any 
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thing  perfumed  with  them.  Ink,  for  example,  may  he  kept  from 
turning  mouldy  by  adding  a drop  of  any  of  them  to  it,  or  putting 
into  it  a blade  of  mace  or  a clove. 

Adulterated  with  Fixed  Oils,  which  may  be  detected  by  dropping 
some  of  the“  suspected  oil  on  a bit  of  paper,  and  holding  it  to 
the  fire.  If  the  oil  is  genuine,  no  greasy  stain  will  remain,  as 
it  will  evaporate  entirely  at  a heat  of  212°;  but  the  fixed  oils 
do  not  evaporate,  and  will  leave  a stain.  Castor  oil  is  most 
commonly  used  to  adulterate  them,  from  its  being  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Alcohol  is  detected  by  dropping  some  of  the  suspected 
article  in  water,  when,  if  it  is  not  genuine,  it  will  produce  an 
increase  of  heat,  and  by  making  the  water  milky,  or  opalescent, 
while  it  will  at  the  same  time  diminish  in  bulk,  as  always  hap- 
pens on  mixing  water  and  alcohol.  Oil  of  Turpentine  may 
be  known  by  its  burning  with  a thick  black  smoke,  and  smelling 
strong  when  rubbed  on  the  hand  and  held  to  the  fire.  It  is  a 
good  method  indeed  to  rub  a drop  between  the  palms  and  smell 
to  it,  as  the  heat  developes  the  odour  more  strongly. 

Olea  Europ^ea.  See  Oliv^:  Oleum. 

Olea  Expressa.  L.  JD.  P.  Expressed  or  Fixed  Oils.  Olea 
Jlxa.  E.  These  are  prepared  from  seeds,  &c.  by  pounding  them 
in  a marble  mortar  into  a paste,  and  submitting  them  to  pressure 
in  a linen  cloth.  When  they  are  required  of  greater  purity  they 
may  be  filtered  through  paper.  Some  seeds  are  exposed  on  a 
sieve  to  the  vapour  of  boiling  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  to 
soften  them,  after  which  they  are  subject  to  pressure.  P. 

Soluble , though  very  sparingly,  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Castor  oil  is 
an  exception,  and  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  They  are  insoluble 
in  water,  but  may  be  mixed  with  it  by  means  of  sugar,  gum, 
yolk  of  eggs,  albumen,  and  gluten. 

Incompatible  with  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  with  which  they 
form  soaps ; also  with  chlorine  and  the  mineral  acids,  particu- 
larly the  nitric. 

Medicinally  they  are  used  sometimes  internally  as  purgatives  in 
form  of  enema,  emulsion,  &c.  and  externally  in  form  of  lini- 
ment, &c.  possessing  varying  qualities  according  to  the  sub- 
stances from  which  they  are  extracted. 

Adulterated  with  cheaper  oils,  but  particularly  with  impure  and 
rancid  oils  of  the  same  kind.  The  oils,  for  instance,  which  are 
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procured  by  means  of  heat  are  always  inferior,,  though  larger 
in  quantity.  They  are  particularly  liable  to  become  rancid,  and 
are  often  tinged  with  empyreuma.  Exposure  to  the  air  produces 
rancidity. 

Olea  Medicata.  P.  Medicated  Oils.  Are  prepared  by  macerating, 
infusing,  or  decocting,  in  some  of  the  fixed  oils,  odoriferous, 
narcotic,  and  acrid  substances,  till  those  qualities  are  imparted 
to  the  oils.  These  medicated  oils  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known 
in  this  country. 

Oleo-Saccharum.  P.  Take  n\ij  of  any  volatile  oil,  $ij  of  very 
white  sugar,  triturate  intimately  in  a glass  or  marble  mortar. 
In  this  way  are  prepared  the  oleo-sacchara  of  fennel,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  &c.  For  the  oleo-sacchara  of  lemon  and  orange  peel  see 
Essence  op  Lemon-peel. 

Oleum  .ZEthereum.  L.  iEtherial  Oil,  or  Oil  of  Wine.  Oleum 
vini.  O.  After  the  distillation  of  sulphuric  aether,  having 
lowered  the  temperature,  again  distil  the  liquor  till  a black 
froth  swells  up ; then  instantly  remove  the  retort  from  the  fire ; 
add  water  to  the  liquor  remaining  in  the  retort,  so  that  the  oily 
part  may  float  upon  the  surface ; remove  this,  and  mix  with  it  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  lime-water  to  saturate  the  acid ; shake 
them  together,  and  collect  the  separated  oil. 

Soluble  in  aether  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water  and  aqueous 
infusions  and  decoctions. 

Medicinally  it  is  fragrant,  aromatic,  bitterish,  pungent,  and  sti- 
mulant ; but  is  not  employed  except  in  the  preparation  of  the 
compound  spirit  of  aether. 

Impurities  may  be  removed  by  washing  it  with  a weak  solution  of 
the  subcarbonate  of  potass,  or  by  following  the  process  described 
under  Oil  of  Wine,  which  see. 

Oleum  Ammoniatum.  See  Linimentum  Ammonle  Fortius.  L. 

Oleum  Amygdalarum.  L.  E.  D.  Oil  of  Almonds.  Oleum  amyg- 
dalae. P.  Macerate  either  sweet  or  bitter  almonds  in  cold  wa- 
ter for  twelve  hours,  bruise  them,  and  express  the  oil  without 
employing  heat. 

Good  almonds  yield  about  one-third  of  their  weight  or  more  of 
this  oil,  which  is  without  smell  or  taste,  of  a pale  greenish 
straw  colour,  and  more  limpid  than  olive  oil.  When  bitter 
almonds  are  used  their  deleterious  properties  are  not  communi- 
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cated  to  the  oil,  but  remain  in  the  cake,  provided  that  no  heat 
be  used.  It  ought  to  be  filtered  through  paper. 

Insoluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  hut  may  he  mixed  with  distilled 
water  through  the  medium  of  mucilage,  yolk  of  egg,  or  alka- 
lies, with  which  it  must  he  well  mixed  by  trituration. 

Incompatible  with  acids  and  acidulous  salts,  such  as  cream  of  tar- 
tar, and  with  syrup  and  oxymel  of  squills,  syrup  of  poppies, 
resins,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  water  impregnated  with  earthy 
salts. 

Medicinally  it  is  emollient  and  demulcent.  With  gr.ij  of  acetate 
of  lead  to  of  oil  it  forms  a good  injection  in  gonorrhoea.  In- 
ternally it  may  be  given  in  large  doses  as  a laxative ; but  its 
chief  use  is  in  form  of  emulsion  for  pectoral  irritation  and 
coughs.  The  dose  is  gr.iij  to  Vj. 

Oleum  Amygdalje  Amaile  Essentiale.  New.  The  essential, 
distilled,  or  volatile  oil  of  Bitter  Almonds,  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  almond-cake,  after  expressing  the  fixed  oil ; but 
the  operation  is  peculiarly  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  the 
deleterious  vapours  exhaled.  It  is  usually  combined  with  prussic 
acid,  which  may  be  separated  by  agitating  it  with  a concentrated 
solution  of  potass,  and  distilling  the  whole,  when  the  potass 
will  combine  with  the  acid,  and  remain  in  the  retort,  while  the 
essential  oil  will  come  over  along  with  the  water,  and  being 
specifically  heavier  than  water  will  sink. 

Soluble  very  readily  in  spirit  of  wine  and  in  aether,  but  very 
sparingly  in  water. 

Medicinally  it  is  fragrant,  pungent,  and  bitter,  and  seems  to  possess 
the  peculiar  properties  of  the  prussic  acid ; but  it  has  not  yet 
been  used,  so  far  as  I am  aware. 

Poisonous  in  a very  high  degree.  A drop  put  on  the  tongue  of  a 
sparrow  killed  it  almost  instantly.  Mr.  Gray  has  discovered 
that  it  is  poisonous  to  poultry! ! ! See  Acidum  Hydrocyanicum. 

Oleum  Anethi.  P.  Oil  of  Dill-seed.  Is  procured  by  distillation, 
and  is  fragrant,  carminative,  and  stimulant ; but  seldom  used 
in  this  country. 

Oleum  Animale.  See  Oleum  Corn.  Cerv. 

Oleum  Anisi.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Oil  of  Anise.  Procured  by  distillation 
from  the  seeds  of  the  Pimpinella  anisi . It  is  chiefly  imported 
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from  Spain,  that  which  is  manufactured  in  Britain  being  more 
expensive,  though  it  has  certainly  more  aroma. 

Medicinally  it  is  pungent,  bitter,  stimulant,  and  carminative,  and 
is  useful  in  colic,  flatulence,  and  atonic  dyspepsia,  in  doses  of  ii|_v 
to  ti\xx  triturated  with  sugar,  or  in  making  pills. 

“ Poisonous ,”  says  Mr.  Gray,  to  pigeons,  if  rubbed  on  their  bill, 
or  head.”  This  must  be  some  old  woman’s  apocryphal  non- 
sense. 

Adulterated  with  camphor,  spermaceti,  wax,  almond  oil,  and  olive 
oil.  As  it  crystallizes  at  a temperature  of  50°,  the  concrete 
substances  can  only  be  detected  by  heat,  by  exposure  to  which 
the  genuine,  flat,  tubular  crystals  will  dissolve;  the  spuiious 
will  not,  at  a low  heat. 

Oleum  Anthemidis.  L.  E.  P.  Oil  of  Chamomile.  Oleum  cha - 
momeli.  O.  Is  procured  by  distillation  from  the  flowers,  and 
when  recent  is  of  a fine  blue  colour,  but  becomes  yellow  if 
long  kept. 

Medicinally  it  is  pungent,  nauseous,  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and 
carminative,  and  is  sometimes  added  to  purgative  medicines  to 
prevent  their  griping.  In  colic,  flatulence,  and  cramp  or  spasm 
of  the  stomach,  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ii\v  to  ir^xv. 

Oleum  Cajeputi.  See  Cajeputi  Oleum.  L. 

Oleum  Camphoratum.  E.  D.  See  Liniment.  Camph.  L. 

Oleum  Carui.  L.  D.  P.  Oil  of  Carraway.  Procured  from  the 
seeds  by  distillation.  It  is  pungent  and  fragrant,  and  is  added 
to  pills,  &c.  as  a carminative  and  stimulant.  In  flatulence  and 
colic  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  to  Tfixv.  It  is  sometimes 
applied  externally  in  form  of  liniment. 

Oleu3i  Caryophylli.  E.  D.  P.  Oil  of  Cloves.  Is  procured  from 
cloves  by  distillation.  See  Caryophyll.  Oleum. 

Adulterated  with  castor  oil  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  which  is 
difficult  to  detect,  except  by  the  specific  gravity,  that  of  the 
genuine  oil  being  1 -034,  while  that  of  the  mixture  cannot  be 
more  than  *9 ; the  refractive  power  of  the  genuine  also  is  1-535, 
of  the  spurious  1-498. 

Oleum  Cicut^e.  P.  Oil  of  Hemlock.  Prepared  by  digesting  in 
a gentle  heat  one  part  of  the  fresh  leaves,  or  herb,  with  two 
parts  of  olive  oil.  It  possesses  the  narcotic  and  sedative  pro- 
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perties  of  the  plant,  and  may  be  applied  to  strumous  and  can- 
cerous sores. 

Oleum  Cornu  Cervini  Rectificatum.  D.  Rectified  Oil  of 
Hartshorn.  Oleum  animale  Dippelii.  O.  Take  Ibiij  of  the  oil 
which  ascends  in  the  preparation  of  ammonia  from  bories,  ftvj 
of  water;  distil  the  oil,  and  re-distil  with  the  water  till  it 
becomes  limpid.  It  ought  to  be  kept  in  small  opake  phials  well 
corked. 

Medicinally  it  is  pungent,  anodyne,  antispasmodic,  and  sudorific, 
and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  iTqv  to  ir^xxx  in  water,  or  with 
sugar  and  ether  for  intermittents,  immediately  before  an  ex- 
pected paroxysm ; for  hysteria,  epilepsy,  chorea,  spasms,  &c. 
Hoffmann  says,  it  induces  a long,  calm,  and  profound  sleep, 
without  subsequent  languor  or  debility,  and  excites  perspiration 
without  heating.  Externally  it  is  stimulant,  and  is  applied  in 
local  debility,  amaurosis,  and  to  paralytic  limbs. 

Oleum  Fceniculi  Dulcis.  D.  P.  Oil  of  Fennel.  Is  procured  by 
distillation  from  the  seeds;,  and  retains  their  aroma  and  warm 
pungency.  It  congeals  at  the  freezing  temperature. 

Medicinally  it  is  stimulant,  tonic,  and  carminative,  in  doses  of 
171  ij  to  I7]x  with  sugar. 

Oleum  Hyoscyami.  P.  Oil  of  Hyoscyamus.  Is  prepared  by  ma- 
cerating in  a gentle  heat  one  part  of  the  leaves,  or  tops,  of  hyos- 
cyamus in  two  parts  of  olive  oil.  It  is  anodyne  externally. 

Oleum  Hyperici.  See  Oil  op  St.  John’s  Wort. 

Oleum  Hyssopi.  See  Oil  of  Hyssop. 

Oleum  Jasmini.  See  Essence  of  Jasmin. 

Oleum  Iridis.  See  Essence  of  Violets. 

Oleum  Juniperi.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Oil  of  Juniper.  Is  procured  from 
juniper  berries  by  distillation,  and  retains  their  aroma  and  warm 
pungent  taste.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Medicinally  it  is  diuretic,  stimulant,  carminative,  and  sudorific, 
and  is  given  rubbed  up  with  sugar  or  mucilage  in  doses  of  17^  ij 
to  771.x  in  dyspepsia,  dropsy,  hydrothorax,  &c.  It  is  a good  ad- 
junct to  digitalis  when  prescribed  as  a diuretic. 

Adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  may  be  known  from  its 
stronger  smell  when  a drop  is  rubbed  between  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  from  its  burning  with  a thick  black  smoke. 

Oleum  Lateritium.  See  Oil  of  Bricks. 
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Oleum  Lavandulae.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Oil  of  Lavender,  Is  procured 
from  the  flowers  by  distillation  (see  Lavandul.®  Flores),  and 
retains  their  fragrance  and  warm  taste.  It  is  stimulant  and 
nervine,  and  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  doses  of  r»\j  to  upv  on 
a bit  of  lump  sugar  in  nervous  cephalalgia  and  hysteria.  It  is 
also  added  to  ointments : it  covers  the  smell  of  sulphur  oint- 
ment. 

Adulterated,  like  other  essential  oils,  with  alcohol,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, &c.  which  may  be  detected  by  the  means  above  given  under 
Olea  Distillata.  The  foreign  oil  of  lavender  is  not  so  fine 
as  the  English,  because  the  herb  is  distilled  along  with  the 
flowers.  It  is  always  best  during  the  year  it  is  made,  and,  if 
it  is  wanted  to  keep  longer,  it  must  he  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  Without  this,  par- 
ticularly if  kept  in  large  bottles,  or  frequently  opened,  it  will 
grow  thick,  rancid,  and  foetid.  What  is  for  sale  within  the 
year  ought  to  be  kept  unmixed ; and  if  any  remain  unsold,  it 
may  with  very  little  loss  be  returned  in  the  distillation  of  the 
following  year.  See  Lavender  Water. 

Oleum  Lauri  Nobilis.  E.  Laurel  Oil,  procured  from  the  berries 
by  expression,  is  limpid  and  insipid,  and  is  employed  externally 
as  a stimulant  for  indolent  tumours,  sprains,  rheumatic  pains, 
and  also  for  itch,  to  destroy  vermin,  &c. 

Oleum  Lauri  Sassafras.  E.  D.  Sassafras  Oil.  Procured  by 
distillation  from  the  chips  of  the  bark  and  wood.  It  is  fragrant, 
very  hot,  and  acrid  to  the  taste,  and  of  a transparent  yellow 
colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*094,  it  is  consequently  heavier 
than  water.  Its  refractive  power  is  the  same  as  oil  of  cloves. 

Medicinally  it  is  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic,  and  is  given 
in  doses  of  rqij  to  it\x  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  sea  scurvy,  chronic 
gout,  and  also  in  lepra  and  other  cutaneous  disorders. 

Oleum  Limonis.  L.  E.  See  Limones  and  Essence  of  Lemon- 
peel. 

Oleum  Lini.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Linseed  Oil.  Is  procured  by  expression 
from  bruised  flax-seed.  It  has  almost  the  same  properties  as 
olive  oil,  but  is  nauseous  and  of  a disagreeable  odour.  It  soon 
also  becomes  rancid.  The  spec.  grav.  is  *9403. 

Medicinally  it  is  eccoprotic,  emollient,  and  demulcent,  and  is  fre- 
quently prescribed  in  form  of  enema  in  flatulent  colic,  piles. 
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stricture  of  the  rectum  depending  on  ulcerations,  and  externally 
in  form  of  cataplasm  and  liniment.  It  is  sometimes  prescribed 
as  a purgative  in  doses  of  ^ss  to  ^j. 

Oleum  de  Lumbricis.  P.  Oil  of  Earth  Worms.  Take  ibiv  each 
of  live  earth  worms,  fresh  olive  oil,  and  good  white  wine.  Wash 
the  worms,  and  put  them  with  the  wine  and  the  oil  in  a vessel  ; 
place  this  beside  a gentle  fire  till  all  the  watery  liquid  be  dissi- 
pated ; strain  by  expression,  leave  it  to  settle,  then  decant  and 
preserve.  It  is  reputed  to  be  discutient  when  applied  to  tu- 
mours, and  in  the  case  of  articular  pains ; but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  worms  add  much  to  the  effects  of  the  oil  and  the  wine. 

Oleum  Macis.  See  Oleum  Myristicas. 

Oleum  MarjoranvE.  See  Oleum  Origani. 

Oleum  Melaleuc/e.  See  Cajeputi  Oleum. 

Oleum  Melissa.  See  Oil  of  Balm. 

Oleum  Mentha  Piperita.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Oil  of  Peppermint. 

, Procured  by  distillation  from  the  dried  herb.  It  is  highly  fra- 
grant, and  tastes  at  first  hot,  and  then  cold.  It  is  of  a yellowish 

* brown  colour,  and  has  a spec.  grav.  of  *9070. 

Medicinally  it  is  chiefly  used  in  making  pill  masses,  as  its  carmi- 
native properties  tend  to  prevent  rhubarb,  senna,  scammony, 
aloes,  and  colocynth,  from  griping.  It  may  be  given  as  an 
antispasmodic,  or  stimulant,  in  doses  of  to  Ttqiij  dropped 
upon  a bit  of  lump  sugar.  See  Peppermint  Drops  and 
Lozenges. 

Adulterated  with  one-third  of  spirit  of  wine,  which  may  be  de- 
tected by  its  rendering  water  milky. 

Oleum  Mentile  Viridis.  L.  D.  P.  Oil  of  Spearmint.  Procured 
by  distillation  from  the  dried  herb.  It  has  a warm,  pungent 
taste,  but  not  so  strongly  so  as  oil  of  peppermint.  The  spec, 
grav.  is  *9394*  It  is  dearer  than  the  preceding. 

Medicinally  it  is  employed  in  the  same  cases  as  the  preceding,  but 
in  doses  of  at  least  one- third  more. 

Oleum  Myristicle.  E.  D.  Oil  of  Nutmeg  and  Oil  of  Mace. 
The  oil  of  nutmeg  possesses  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  nutmeg 
in  a concentrated  degree ; it  is  of  a pale  straw  colour,  and 
lighter  than  water.  What  is  erroneously  called  oil  of  mace  is 
composed  of  fixed  oil,  volatile  oil,  and  wax.  When  first  drawn, 
or  expressed,  it  is  limpid  and  yellow,  but  on  cooling  acquires 
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the  consistence  of  spermaceti,  and  the  appearance  of  Castile 
soap,  being  whitish  and  mottled  with  reddish  brown. 

Medicinally  both  are  stimulant,  carminative,  and  in  large  doses 
narcotic ; hence  they  are  improper  for  apoplectic  or  paralytic 
patients,  but  useful  in  combination  for  flatulent  colic  and 
diarrhoea. 

Oleum  Myrti.  See  Essence  of  Myrtle. 

Oleum  Narcissi.  See  Essence  of  Jonquil. 

Oleum  de  Narcoticis.  P.  Baume  tranquille.  Take  $iv  each  of 
the  leaves  of  stramonium,  solanum  nigrum,  belladonna,  tobacco, 
hyoscyamus,  and  white  poppy  seeds ; chop,  bruise,  and  put 
them  into  Ovj  of  olive  oil ; expose  to  heat  till  the  liquid  be 
nearly  dissipated ; strain,  and  add  33  each  of  the  flowers  or 
dried  tops  of  rosemary,  sage,  rue,  wormwood,  hyssop,  lavender, 
thyme,  origanum,  tansy,  mint,  elder,  [and  tutsan : macerate  for 
several  months  in  the  sun  in  a close  vessel ; express  and  strain. 

Medicinally  it  is  anodyne  externally  in  rheumatic  and  nervous* 
pains.  In  doses  of  ^ss  to  ^ij  in  enemas  it  is  soothing  and  emol- 
lient. The  belladonna  alone  would  probably  answer  better  than 
the  whole  farrago. 

Oleum  Nucum.  See  Nut  Oil. 

Oleum  Oliver.  See  Oliver  Oleum. 

Oleum  Origani.  L.  D.  P.  Oil  of  Origanum,  or  Marjoram.  Pro- 
cured by  distillation  from  the  dried  herb.  It  has  the  fragrant 
aroma  of  the  plant,  and  is  acrid,  pungent,  of  a yellow  colour, 
and  *9090  of  spec.  grav. 

Medicinally  it  is  sometimes  put  into  the  hole  of  a carious  tooth  to 
relieve  tooth-ache.  It  is  stimulant,  stomachic,  nervin,  and  em- 
menagogue  in  doses  of  iqj  to  nqij,  but  is  seldom  used. 

Adulterated  with  about  a third  or  more  of  oil  of  turpentine,  co- 
loured with  petroleum,  which  may  be  detected  by  its  burning 
with  a dense  black  smoke.  It  is  not  good  if  not  made  within 
the  year,  and  it  varies  also  very  much  with  the  dryness  or  wet- 
ness of  the  season,  and  with  the  soil  where  the  plant  grows. 
The  best  way  to  ascertain  its  goodness  is  to  rub  a little  between 
the  palms,  and  to  observe  the  odour  which  is  exhaled. 

Oleum  Ossium.  Oil  of  Bones.  See  Oleum  Corn.  Ckrv. 

Oleum  Palmar.  See  Palm  Oil  and  Oleum  Ricini. 
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Oleum  Papaveris.  Poppy  Oil.  Is  obtained  from  poppy-seeds  by 
expression,  and  is  emollient,  drying,  and  does  not  readily  be- 
come rancid.  It  is  not  at  all  narcotic.  Seldom  used  in  medicine. 

Oleum  Petr;e.  See  Petroleum. 

Oleum  Pimento.  L.  E.  D.  Pimenta  Oil.  Is  procured  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  allspice  berries,  and  is  very  aromatic,  and  tastes 
like  the  berries. 

Medicinally  it  is  stimulant,  stomachic,  and  carminative,  and  is 
sometimes  added  to  purgatives  to  prevent  them  from  griping, 
and  to  nauseous  medicines  to  conceal  their  taste.  The  dose  is 
lipiij  to  npv,  rubbed  up  with  sugar,  or  mucilage. 

Oleum  Pimpinellje.  See  Oleum  Anisi. 

Oleum  Pini.  See  Oil  of  Tar  and  Oleum  Terebinth.  Rectif. 

Oleum  Pulegii.  L.  D.  P.  Oil  of  Pennyroyal.  Is  procured  by 
distillation  from  the  dried  herb.  It  retains  the  odour  and  taste 
of  the  plant,  is  of  a yellowish  red  colour,  and  *9390  of  spec.  grav. 

Medicinally  it  is  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  reputed  to  be  em- 
menagogue.  It  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  iTjj  to  it^v  dropped  on 
a bit  of  lump  sugar,  or  as  an  adjunct  to  aloetic  or  chalybeate 
pills  for  chlorosis,  hysteria,  &c. 

Oleum  Rhodii.  See  Oil  of  Rhodium. 

Oleum  Ricini.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Castor  Oil,  the  word  “ Castor  ’* 
being  a corruption  of  Castns,  from  its  supposed  anti-aphrodisiac 
virtues ; Oleum  Palmce  liquidum , Oleum  kervinum.  O.  Palma 
Christi  Oil.  See  Ricini  Semina. 

Prepared  by  taking  off  the  outer  coat  of  the  seeds  of  the  Ricinus 
communis , or  Palma  Christi , bruising  them  in  a marble  mortar 
with  a wooden  pestle,  and  then  expressing  the  oil  without  heat : 
hence  it  is  said  to  be  cold  drawn. 

Or,  By  first  roasting  the  seeds  in  a slight  degree,  expressing  the 
oil,  and  then  dissipating  its  acrid  principle  by  boiling.  P. 

Soluble  in  alcohol  of  spec.  grav.  *820,  and  in  ether,  differing  in  this 
from  the  other  fixed  oils.  With  one  part  of  camphor  to  eight  of 
alcohol,  spec.  grav.  840,  castor  oil  is  dissolved.  When  boiled 
with  a little  dilute  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  a hard  buty- 
raceous  substance ; and  it  sometimes  also  takes  this  form  in  the 
bowels,  and  passes  off  in  round  nodules  resembling  gall-stones. 
(Brande.) 
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Medicinally  it  is  a valuable  mild  purgative  in  cases  in  which  sti- 
mulant and  irritating  cathartics  might  be  injurious,  as  in  cases 
of  pregnancy,  internal  inflammation,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
European  cholera,  lead  colic,  nephritis,  cysteritis,  gonorrhoea, 
ileus,  taenia,  and  hysteric  spasms.  It  is  not  to  be  trusted  in 
obstinate  constipation,  unless  joined  with  other  purgatives.  It  is 
of  great  value  after  surgical  operations,  accidents,  &c.;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  given  when  vomiting  might  prove  hurtful,  as 
it  frequently  produces  troublesome  nausea  and  emesis,  in  spite 
of  peppermint- water  and  other  aromatics  with  which  it  may  be 
combined.  Dose  3SS  to  ^jss. 

Exhibited  most  conveniently  to  most  persons  by  pouring  it  on  a 
glass  of  cold  water,  or,  what  is  preferable,  peppermint-water  or 
tincture  of  senna.  Some  prefer  it  in  form  of  emulsion,  rubbed 
up  with  the  half  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  honey,  or  with 
q.  s.  of  gum  arabic  mucilage,  and  any  aromatic  water  or  essential 
oil ; but  the  emulsion  is,  I think,  by  far  the  most  nauseous  to 
the  greater  number  of  patients. 

Adulterated  most  commonly  with  about  a fourth  part  of  oil  of 
almonds,  and  frequently  also  with  linseed,  olive,  and  poppy  oil. 
All  these  may  easily  be  detected  by  mixing  the  suspected  oil  with 
alcohol  of  the  spec.  grav.  of  *820,  when,  if  any  oil  remain  undis- 
solved, or  if  the  mixture  appear  milky  or  turbid,  the  article  is 
not  genuine.  It  ought  also  to  be  soluble  in  sulphuric  ether  of 
the  spec.  grav.  of  *7 563.  When  the  adulteration  with  other 
oils  is  carried  to  any  extent,  some  of  the  stronger  purgative 
tinctures  that  have  least  colour  are  added  to  keep  up  the  de- 
ception. As  this  may  render  the  medicine  improper  in  many 
cases,  it  would  be  well  if  practitioners  were  always  to  try  their 
castor  oil  with  alcohol  or  ether. 

Genuine  castor  oil  is  glutinous,  thickish,  and  either  without  colour, 
or  of  a very  pale  straw  yellow,  and  quite  limpid.  It  is  nauseous 
to  the  taste,  with  a slight  sense  of  acridness.  When  not  cold 
drawn  it  is  deeper  coloured  and  more  irritating  as  a purgative. 
This  is  the  case  with  all  that  is  brought  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  what  is  prepared  in  Britain  from  the  seeds,  which  are  usually 
rancid  from  keeping.  That  from  the  East  Indies  is  the  best. 
When  old  it  becomes  dark-coloured  and  rancid. 

A Substitute  may  be  made  for  castor  oil  by  triturating  Jjss  of  olive 
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oil  with  gr.iij  of  Venetian  soap,  and  gr.ix  of  extract  of 
jalap. 

Oleum  Rosmarini.  L.  E.  D.  Rosemary  Oil.  Is  procured  by  dis- 
tillation from  the  flowering  tops  of  the  Rosmarinus  officinalis. 
It  contains  a portion  of  camphor,  which  by  keeping  it  deposits 
in  crystals.  The  spec.  grav.  is  *9118.  It  is  very  aromatic,  and 
like  other  essential  oils  is  stimulant  and  carminative,  and  may 
be  given  in  chlorosis,  dyspepsia,  &c.  on  a bit  of  lump  sugar,  in 
doses  of  rr\ij  to  npiv.  It  is  also  used  in  pills,  tinctures,  and 
other  compounds. 

Adulterated  extensively  with  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine,  &c.  which 
may  be  detected  by  the  methods  given  under  Oleum  Lavan- 
dulae ; and  the  same  remarks  as  to  keeping,  &c.  will  apply. 
When  old  it  acquires  a strong  smell  of  turpentine.  The  English 
is  the  best. 

Oleum  Rose.  See  Otto  of  Roses,  Oil  of  Roses,  and  Huile 
Ant.  a la  Rose. 

Oleum  Rute.  D.  P.  Oil  of  Rue.  The  Dublin  College  directs 
the  dried  plant  to  be  distilled ; the  Paris  Codex  orders  the  oil  to 
be  prepared  by  infusion.  1 1 retains  the  peculiar  odour  of  the 
plant,  and  has  a hot  pungent  taste.  It  is  yellowish  when  fresh, 
but  becomes  dark-coloured  when  old. 

Medicinally  it  is  antispasmodic,  and  reputed  anthelmintic.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  stimulant  and  rubefaciant.  The  dose  is  irtij  to 
rubbed  up  with  sugar  in  chlorosis,  worms,  dyspepsia,  and  exter- 
nally for  numbed  or  palsied  limbs. 

Poisonous.  See  Rut.e  Fol. 

Oleum  Sabine.  D.  Oil  of  Savin.  Procured  from  the  dried  leaves 
by  distillation.  It  is  transparent  like  water,  but  of  a pale  yel- 
low colour,  and  has  a resinous  odour  and  taste.  It  is  stimulant, 
anthelmintic,  antispasmodic,  and  reputed  to  be  emenagogue. 
Externally  it  is  rubefacient,  and  will  sometimes  blister  the 
skin.  The  dose  is  iq.ij  to  rrp  yj  in  chlorosis  and  in  worms. 

Oleum  Sambuci.  See  Oil  of  Elder. 

Oleum  Spice.  See  Oil  of  Spike. 

Oleum  Solani.  P.  Oil  of  Bittersweet.  Is  prepared  by  digesting 
with  a gentle  heat  one  part  of  the  twigs  of  Solanum  dulcamara 
with  two  parts  of  olive  oil.  It  is  little  used. 

Oleum  Stramonii.  P.  Oil  of  Thornapple.  Is  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  preceding. 
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Oleum  Succini.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Oil  of  Amber.  Put  a portion  of 
amber  into  an  alembic,  so  that  from  a sand-bath  gradually- 
heated,  an  acid  liquor,  an  oil,  and  a salt  contaminated  by  the 
oil  may  distil ; then  let  the  oil  be  distilled  a second  and  a third 
time. 

Soluble  in  water,  according  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson  ( Conspectus ) 
but  insoluble  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  who  is  right.  Sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Medicinally  it  is  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  externally  rube- 
facient. It  may  be  given  with  mucilage  in  doses  of  Tl\v  to  nxxij 
for  chlorosis  and  spasmodic  disorders.  Externally  as  a liniment 
in  hooping  cough,  the  singultus  of  infants,  paralysis,  &c. 

Adulterated  with  petroleum,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  two- 
thirds.  When  genuine  it  is  nearly  colourless,  has  a strong  un- 
pleasant, bituminous  smell,  and  a pungent  taste.  When  old,  or 
not  redistilled  as  above  directed,  it  is  thick  and  dark-coloured. 

Oleum  Sulphuratum.  L.  E.  Sulphurated  Oil.  Take  ^ij  of 
washed  sulphur,  Oj  of  olive  oil ; heat  the  oil  in  a very  large 
iron  vessel,  and  add  the  sulphur  gradually,  constantly  stirring, 
till  they  have  united. 

Decomposition.  The  sulphur  is  partly  united  with  the  oil  in  the 
form  of  a viscid  brown-coloured  substance,  and  partly  by  means 
of  the  heat  forms  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Medicinally  it  is  acrid  and  stimulant,  and  was  formerly  in  great 
repute  as  a balsam  for  coughs  and  pectoral  disorders ; but  from 
its  irritating  properties  must  have  often  proved  injurious.  The 
dose  is  n\v  to  $ss  in  a glass  of  water,  and  with  from  D|j  to  il\iij 
of  oil  of  aniseed ; but  it  is  seldom  used  at  present.  Externally  it 
is  applied  as  a detergent  to  indolent  and  foul  ulcers,  which  have 
an  ichorous  or  sanious  discharge.  It  is  also  used  in  the  compo- 
sition of  plasters. 

Oleum  Tjed^:.  See  Oil  op  Tar. 

Oleum  Tartari.  See  Liquor  PotassjE. 

Oleum  TerebinthinjE.  See  Terebin things  Oleum. 

Oleum*  Thymi.  See  Oil  op  Thyme. 

Oleum  Tiglii.  See  TigliI  Oleum. 

Oleum  Tuberose.  See  Essence  op  Tuberose. 

Oleum  Viride.  Green  Oil,  or  Exeter  Oil.  A formerly  popular 
but  nearly  obsolete  preparation,  made  by  boiling  3iij  each  of 
the  fresh  leaves  of  laurel,  rue,  marjoram,  wormwood,  and  cha* 
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momile  in  two  pints  of  olive  oil,  till  the  herbs  are  crisp,  when 
they  are  to  be  pressed  out.  Mr.  Gray  says  it  is  emollient ! 

Oleum  Vitrioli.  See  Acidum  Sulphuricum. 

Olibanum.  L.  D.  E.  P.  Francincense.  A gum  resin  derived  from 

the  Juniperus  Lycia,  J.  Phoenicia,  J.  Thurif era,  or  rather  the 
Boswellia  serrata  (Roxb).  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Francincense  of  the  ancients. 

Composed  of  eight  parts  of  a fragrant  volatile  oil,  56  parts  of  resin, 
SO  parts  of  gum,  and  5*2  of  a substance  somewhat  like  gum,  but 
insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol.  (Bracconot.) 

Soluble  in  part  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  sparingly  in  water,  with 
which,  when  triturated,  it  forms  a milky  mixture. 

Medicinally  it  is  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  and  is  occasionally 
prescribed  in  doses  of  3j  to  5j  thrice  a day  in  gleets  and  leu- 
corrhoea  in  the  form  of  electuary.  It  was  once  considered  to 
be  an  expectorant,  but  is  now  chiefly  employed  to  perfume  sick 
rooms  by  burning  it.  It  is  also  used  as  a stimulant  in  plasters. 

Genuine  Olibanum  is  in  form  of  tears  of  a whitish  yellow,  partly 
translucent,  and  partly  opaque,  covered  usually  with  a white 
powder,  smelling  slightly  of  turpentine.  The  spec.  grav.  ought 
to  be  1-1732.  The  best  is  imported  from  the  Levant. 

Oliv;e  Oleum.  L.  E.  P.  Olive  Oil,  Salad  oil,  or  Sweet  oil.  Oleum 
olivarum.  D.  Is  procured  by  expression  from  olives,  the  fruit 
of  the  Olea  Europcea . It  is  composed  of  72  parts  oil  and  28 
parts  of  a whitish  suet.  (Bracconot.) 

Insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water ; but  may  be  suspended  and  mixed 
by  means  of  a few  drops  of  solution  of  potass  or  ammonia,  of 
mucilage,  or  yolk  of  egg.  With  alkalies  and  lime  it  forms 
soap.  It  readily  attracts  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
becomes  rancid. 

Medicinally  it  is  a gentle  laxative,  much  milder  than  castor  oil ; 
but  is  seldom  prescribed.  The  dose  is  ^ss  to  ^jss  or  more,  tritu- 
rated with  mucilage,  &c.  It  is  a good  demulcent,  when  acrid  or 
corrosive  poisons  have  been  swallowed.  It  was  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  viper,  and  other 
snakes.  Externally  it  is  used  in  preparing  liniments  with  more 
active  substances,  such  as  ammonia,  cantharides,  and  belladonna, 
whose  powers  it  concentrates  and  retains  on  the  skin.  It  has 
been  recommended  to  be  rubbed  on  the  skin  in  dropsy,  but  the 
effects,  if  any,  are  very  trifling.  In  plague,  it  appears  on  good 

evidence  to  be  useful,  when  anointed  all  oyer  the  body.  This  is 
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even  said  to  prevent  plague.  It  forms  a good  emollient  injection 
in  gonorrhoea,  piles,  dysentery,  ulcerated  rectum,  &c.  It  is  also 
used  in  making  plasters  and  ointments. 

Adulterated  with  inferior  olive-oil,  prepared  by  boiling  and  fer- 
menting the  pulp,  after  the  good  oil  has  been  expressed.  This 
inferior  sort  is  brought  to  the  market  in  jars;  while  the  prime 
oil  is  put  up  in  jars,  or  glass  flasks.  The  inferior  oil  is  generally 
thinner  than  the  prime,  and  very  commonly  rancid.  The  rancidity 
is  sometimes  removed  or  concealed  by  lead.  When  this  has  been 
done,  shake  it  together  with  three  parts  of  water,  impregnated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  will  change  it  to  a dark 
brown  colour.  Poppy  oil,  which  is  very  usually  added  to  olive- 
oil,  may  be  detected  by  freezing  a portion,  as  the  olive-oil  con- 
geals at  38°,  while  the  poppy  oil  remains  fluid.  Pernitrate  of 
mercury,  also,  will  in  a few  hours  congeal  genuine  olive-oil  at  a 
cool  temperature,  but  will  not  act  on  other  fixed  oils. 

Olives,  when  preserved,  are  astringent,  and  are  said  to  prevent  wine 
from  producing  inebriation,  when  a few  are  eaten  previous  to  a 
debauch. 

Onion.  Alium  cepa.  P.  Is  diuretic,  expectorant,  and  anthelmintic. 
Onion  tea  is  a favourite  provincial  remedy  for  coughs.  Exter- 
nally the  juice  of  onions  is  stimulant,  and  is  applied  in  tooth-ache, 
nervous  deafness,  and  to  the  scalp,  to  increase  the  growth  of 
hair ; though  it  has  not  probably  any  such  effect.  A roasted  or 
boiled  onion,  applied  to  a small  tumour,  is  a good  digestive,  and 
to  a foul  sore  a good  detergent. 

Oniscus.  Wood-Louse,  or  Slater.  See  Millepedes.  D. 

Onopordum  Acanthium.  P.  Cotton  Thistle.  A native  plant  ,*  the 
fresh  juice  has  been  applied  to  cancerous  and  other  ulcers,  but 
with  very  doubtful  efficacy.  It  is  bitter,  and  slightly  astringent. 

Onosma  Echioides.  P.  The  root  is  said  to  be  a substitute  for  that 
of  alkanet. 

Ophiorhiza  Mungos.  P.  The  root  is  intensely  bitter,  and  has  been 
prescribed  for  mania,  hydrophobia,  and  the  bites  of  poisonous 
serpents. 

Opiate  is  a term  almost  synonymous  with  anodyne  and,  sedative ; 
and  though  it  is  chiefly  applied  to  medicines  which  have  opium 
for  their  basis,  it  is  not  rigidly  confined  to  these.  See  Delescot. 
Ofiane.  See  Narcotine. 
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Opium.  L.  E.  D.  P.  The  concrete  juice  of  the  white  poppy.  Pa+ 
pave?'  so?nniJerum.  A native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
east.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ottoq,  which  simply 
means  juice.  There  are  40,000ft  annually  imported  into  London 
alone. 

Procured  by  planting  the  young  poppies  in  rows  about  six  inches 
asunder ; and  at  first  watering  them  abundantly.  When  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  they  are  richly  manured,  and  again  watered 
abundantly  as  they  are  about  to  flower.  When  the  capsules  or 
germens  are  about  half  grown,  the  collection  of  the  opium  com- 
mences, by  making  in  each,  at  sun-set,  two  or  three  longitudinal 
incisions,  taking  care  not  to  penetrate  through  to  the  cavity 
where  the  seed  is  lodged.  Through  these  incisions  the  juice 
flows,  and  as  it  concretes,  it  is  removed,  and  put  into  earthern 
pots,  being  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  then  formed  into 
balls  or  cakes,  and  wrapped  up  in  poppy  or  tobacco  leaves,  and 
again  further  dried. 

Chemically , opium  contains  the  two  active  principles  of  Morphine 
and  Narcotine  ; the  first  in  combination  with  Meconic  Acid, 
in  the  form  of  Meconate  of  Morphine.  Besides  these,  it  contains 
a sort  of  gum,  gluten,  volatile  oil,  besides  a little  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  always  more  or  less  impurity ; frequently  as  much  as 
one  fourth,  or  one  third. 

Soluble  in  water,  aether,  and  alcohol ; but  much  more  so  in  vinegar, 
lemon  juice,  or  any  of  the  vegetable  acids  in  solution;  on  which 
principle  it  is  that  the  Black  Drop,  the  Liquor  Opii  Sedativus 
of  Battley,  Rousseau’s  Drops,  &c.  are  prepared. 

Incompatible  with  infusion  or  tincture  of  galls,  infusion  or  tincture 
of  bark,  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates,  acetate  and  superacetate 
of  lead,  corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  sulphates 
of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc.  It  is  also  improper  to  combine  it  with 
stimulants,  when  it  is  intended  as  an  anodyne.  (Orfila.) 

Internally  opium  ranks  high  as  a narcotic,  sedative,  and  anodyne ; 
but  it  usually  acts  first  as  a stimulant,  and  the  sedative  and  nar- 
cotic effects  are  apparently  the  consequent  collapse  of  the  system, 
as  the  sequela  of  excitement.  Some  maintain  that  it  acts  directly 
as  a sedative,  without  the  intervention  of  excitement.  It  de- 
creases the  secretion  of  most  of  the  glands,  such  as  the  kidneys, 
the  parotids,  the  liver;  and  it  produces  constipation  of  the 
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bowels,  and  sometimes  diminishes,  though  at  other  times  it  in- 
creases, the  cutaneous  perspiration.  When  it  excites,  the  first 
feelings  are  heat  of  the  body,  thirst,  absence  of  mind,  and  some- 
times head-ache  and  vertigo  ; afterwards  exhilaration  of  mind, 
removal  of  pain,  ending  in  drowsiness,  and  sleep,  which  is  usually 
disturbed  with  painful  dreams.  On  awaking,  nausea,  languor, 
and  feverishness,  often  succeed.  It  is  also  a powerful  antispas- 
modic  and  astringent.  In  the  East,  and  on  the  Continent,  it  is 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  aphrodisiacs.  When  frequently 
taken,  the  effects  diminish ; and  the  dose,  in  such  cases,  must  be 
increased  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  It  is  likewise  a powerful 
corrigent  of  other  medicines. 

Improper  where  there  is  much  inflammation,  or  a tendency  to  it, 
as  in  hard  dry  cough ; and  in  the  diathesis  called  bilious,  it  sel- 
dom agrees ; probably  because  there  is  a tendency  to  hepatitis. 
There  are  many  individuals,  also,  who  cannot  bear  opium  from 
some  peculiarity  of  constitution.  In  diminished  glandular  se- 
cretion also,  such  as  in  obstructions  of  the  liver  or  kidneys, 
costiveness,  and  thirst,  opium  is  seldom  eligible.  Young  children 
ought  not  to  take  it,  unless  in  great  emergencies. 

Dose  gr.-^  to  gr.ss  when  prescribed  as  a stimulant ; from  gr.j  to  gr.iv 
when  given  as  an  anodyne ; and  even  this  dose  may  be  exceeded  in 
cases  of  hemorrhage,  and  when  it  is  employed  as  an  antispasmodic. 
When  the  system  becomes  callous  to  ordinary  doses,  it  ought  to 
be  discontinued  for  a time,  till  it  recovers  the  sensibility  to  its 
influence.  This  is  particularly  necessary  to  be  attended  to  when 
it  becomes  a daily  necessary  in  incurable  and  painful  disorders, 
such  as  carcinoma,  tic  douloureux,  stone.  See.  Some  opium- 
eaters  have  taken  doses  of  5iij. 

Prescribed  in  small  doses  as  an  excitant  in  typhus,  and  atonic  and 
gangrenous  states  of  the  system ; and  to  diminish  secretion  in 
diabetes,  diarrhoea,  menorrhagia,  sanious  ulcers,  &c. ; and  at  the 
period  of  weaning,  to  stop  the  milk  in  the  breasts.  In  larger 
doses  to  allay  pain  and  nervous  irritability,  wherever  it  can  be 
done  without  the  danger  of  producing  or  increasing  inflamma- 
tion, as  in  chronic  rheumatism,  nervous  pains,  gout,  gravel, 
stone,  carcinoma,  malignant  fungus,  aneurism,  fever,  intermit- 
tents,  &c.  attending  to  the  cautions  above,  and  particularly  to 
the  state  of  the  bowels.  In  coughs  it  is  invaluable,  when  judi- 
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ciously  managed,  and  in  all  spasmodic  disorders,  such  as  chorea, 
hysteria,  tetanus,  &c.  it  is  the  most  powerful  drug  known.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  is  so  useful  in  asthma,  cholera,  hiccup, 
vomiting  hooping  cough,  pyrosis,  &c.  which  are  partly  spasmodic. 

Combined  with  other  medicines  the  powers  of  opium  are  often  won- 
derfully increased,  or  rendered  more  useful ; so  much  so  indeed, 
as  to  be  available  in  almost  every  disease  in  some  of  its  stages. 
Mercury,  for  example,  is  prevented  by  opium  from  passing  off  by 
the  bowels ; and  when  opium  is  combined  with  ipecacuan  or 
antimonials,  the  effects  are  directed  almost  entirely  to  the  skin, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dovers  Powder,  one  of  the  best  sudorifics  known. 
Combined  with  vegetable  acids,  such  as  the  citric  acid,  the  sedative 
powers  of  opium  are  greatly  increased,  and  its  more  disagreeable 
effects  greatly  obviated. 

Overdoses  of  opium,  when  not  going  the  length  of  serious  alarm, 
may  be  combated  at  first  by  bitters,  such  as  infusion  of  chamomile 
or  wormwood,  in  moderate  doses ; or,  what  is  still  better,  strong 
coffee  infused,  not  boiled.  Vinegar  and  vegetable  acids  have 
been  recommended,  but  it  appears  that  this  is  improper  at  first ; 
though  useful  in  the  after  treatment.  When  sleep  or  drowsiness 
is  protracted  so  as  to  cause  alarm,  exciting  the  system  by  hot 
brandy  and  water,  and  affusion  of  cold  water,  will  be  proper. 

Poisonous,  producing  in  large  doses,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  stupor, 
and  afterwards  delirium,  paleness  of  the  countenance,  cold  sweats, 
deep  breathing,  convulsions,  apoplexy,  and  death. 

Treatment . Evacuate  the  stomach  as  soon  as  possible,  by  means 
of  the  stomach  pump,  or  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  zinc, 
in  the  dose  of  gr.x  dissolved  in  of  warm  water,  and  repeated, 
if  necessary,  in  20  minutes.  If  the  emetics  will  not  operate,  affu- 
sion of  cold  water  will  sometimes  quicken  their  operation.  When 
the  stomach  has  been  evacuated,  if  the  drowsiness  continue, 
strong  coffee,  vinegar  and  water,  hot  brandy  and  water,  ether, 
bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein,  aud  the  cold  affusion,  or  the 
warm  bath,  will  be  proper,  followed  by  tonics  and  purgatives. 

Tests.  There  are  no  certain  tests  of  the  presence  of  opium,  though 
it  may  be  readily  detected  by  its  peculiar  smell,  or  by  separating 
from  it  the  Morphine  and  Narcotine,  by  the  methods  given 
under  those  articles. 

Externally  opium  is  sometimes  said  to  be  advantageously  applied  in 
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form  of  ointment  or  liniment ; as'over  the  stomach,  to  allay  vomit- 
ing or  spasm ; along  the  spine  in  convulsions,  &c.,  hut  it  is  not,  I 
think,  to  be  trusted  to  alone.  In  form  of  enema  or  suppositary,  it 
is  often  powerful  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea ; and  in  form  of  a 
watery  injection  in  spasmodic  stricture,  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  &c. 
Applied  to  a hollow  tooth,  it  sometimes  eases  tooth-ache.  It  may 
also  sometimes  give  relief  to  painful  sores,  such  as  open  cancer, 
malignant  fungus,  irritable  stumps  after  amputation,  &c. 

Adulterated  so  very  extensively,  that  little  opium,  altogether 
genuine,  is  to  he  found ; as  the  high  price  is  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  fraud.  Pieces  of  lead  and  small  stones  are  often  found 
imbedded  in  the  best  opium  to  increase  the  weight ; and  all  sorts 
of  extracts  and  substances,  the  least  likely  to  be  detected,  are 
mixed  with  it,  from  the  extract  of  poppies,  or  of  liquorice,  to  the 
dung  of  sheep  and  oxen.  Extracts  of  belladonna,  hemlock,  and 
other  narcotics,  are  sometimes  added,  but  more  commonly  aloes, 
gum  Arabic,  or  tragacanth ; or  extract  of  celandine  and  lettuce. 

Bad  opium  wants  the  peculiar  narcotic  odour,  or  smell  of  empy- 
reuma ; is  friable  or  soft,  full  of  dark  brown,  or  black  patches, 
or  is  all  of  a deep  black,  marks  paper  with  a continuous  brown 
streak,  tinges  water  yellow,  easily  melts  when  exposed  to  heat, 
and  tastes  sweetish. 

Genuine  Opium  smells  heavy  and  narcotic,  has  a very  disagreeable 
bitter  taste,  with  a warmish  and  subacrid  after-taste.  It  is  of  a 
deep  rich  fawn  or  brown  colour,  of  a tough  and  plastic  consisten- 
cy, and  of  a smooth  uniform  texture,  marking  paper  with  an 
interrupted  streak.  It  has  a spec.  grav.  of  1 '336 ; which  is 
one  of  the  best  tests  of  its  purity,  as  few  vegetable  products  are 
so  heavy,  if  we  except  gum  Arabic  and  opoponax. 

Turkey  Opium , which  is  the  best,  is  imported  in  flat  cakes  of  a 
solid  form,  with  fragments  of  leaves,  and  the  reddish  seeds  of 
some  sort  of  dock  adhering  to  it.  Its  solution  is  not  disturbed 
by  that  of  the  acetate  of  barytes,  or  of  oxalic  acid,  and  conse- 
quently it  contains  no  sulphate  of  lime.  The  inferior  sorts 
have  none  of  the  reddish  seeds  adhering  to  them. 

East  Indian  Opium  is  in  rounded  masses  of  a darker  colour,  and 
more  smooth  and  soft  texture,  with  a burnt  smell,  and  a less 
bitter  but  more  nauseous  taste.  It  is  wholly  soluble  in  water, 
and  therefore  contains  no  gluten.  It  gives  a precipitate  with 
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oxalic  acid,  and  with  acetate  of  barytes,  and  therefore  contains 
sulphate  of  lime.  It  contains  one  third  less  morphine  than 
Turkey  opium,  and  is  therefore  so  much  weaker. 

English  Opium  has  lately  been  partially  cultivated ; and  externally 
it  is  like  the  East  Indian,  but  lighter  in  colour,  though  in  quality 
it  is  said  to  equal  the  Turkish.  This,  however,  would  seem  to 
depend  very  much  on  the  seasons.  For  an  account  of  its  culture, 
see  Edinb.  Phil.  Journ.  II.  262 ; and  Brande's  Journ.  IX.  69. 
I am  afraid  that  we  have  little  chance  of  succeeding  in  making 
its  cultivation  very  extensive  or  lucrative. 

Opium  Purificatum.  D.  Purified  Opium.  Take  ftj  of  opium  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  Oxij  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine ; digest 
in  a gentle  heat,  stirring  it  from  time  to  time,  till  the  opium  is 
dissolved,  filter  the  solution  through  paper,  distil  off  the  spirit, 
and  evaporate  the  remainder  to  a proper  consistency, — soft  for 
pills,  and  in  powder  for  other  purposes. 

Medicinally , it  may  be  employed  in  the  same  way  as  opium. 

Opobalsamum.  See  Balm  of  Mecca,  and  Amyris  Gilead. 

Opocalpasum  is  a tough  dark  coloured  balsam,  of  a bitter  taste.  The 
tree  whence  it  exudes  is  not  ascertained  by  botanists. 

Opodeldoc.  See  Steers,  and  Liniment.  Sapon.  Comp.  L. 

Opoponax.  L.  E.  D.  P.  The  gum  resin  of  the  Pastinacca  opoponax, 
a native  of  Italy.  When  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  cut  into, 
a milky  juice  exudes,  which  being  dried  in  the  sun,  is  the  gum 
resin.  It  is  in  small  lumps,  drops,  or  tears,  of  a reddish  yellow 
colour  externally,  but  white  when  broken,  of  a strong  odour  like 
galbanum,  and  of  a bitter  acrid  taste.  Besides  the  resin  and 
the  gum,  it  contains  an  essential  oil,  and  a little  caoutchouc.  The 
spec.  grav.  is  1*6226,  being  heavier  than  opium  or  gum  Arabic. 

Medicinally  it  is  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  carminative,  emmena- 
gogue,  and  deobstruant,  and  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  $ss  in 
chlorosis,  hysteria,  cough,  humoral  asthma,  &c.  but  is  seldom 
used  at  present. 

Orange.  See  Aurantii  Bacc.  et  Cort. 

Orangeade  is  made  by  adding  essence  of  orange-peel  to  lemon  juice, 
with  water  and  sugar. 

Orange  F lower  Butter  for  perfumery,  is  imported  from  Leghorn, 
Florence,  and  the  south  of  France;  but  the  French  being  made 
with  lard,  does  not  keep  so  long  as  the  Italian,  which  is  made 
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with  oil  of  ben,,  or  fine  olive-oil.  It  may  be  made  in  hot  summers 
in  England  as  follows  : take  six  quarts  of  thick  golden-coloured 
virgin  oil  of  olives,  with  Ibij  of  fresh  gathered  orange  flowers, 
with  their  yellow  stamens  ; let  these  macerate  in  the  oil  for  24> 
hours,  then  strain,  and  repeat  the  process  with  fresh  flowers  three 
or  four  times.  Allow  the  dregs  to  subside,  and  then  mix  very 
gradually  with  Ibiij^  of  very  fine  yellow  wax  ; beat  the  whole  to 
a smooth  uniform  consistence,  and  preserve  for  use  in  small  pots. 
It  will  keep  good  two  years. 

Orange  Marmalade.  See  Marmalade. 

Orange  Peas,  for  issues,  are  from  the  unripe  fruit  of  Curassoa 
oranges. 

Orchis.  See  Salep. 

Orgeat.  Blanch  ftij  of  sweet,  and  of  bitter  almonds,  pounded 
fine  with  water ; strain  through  a tammis,  and  add  Ibiv  of  very 
fine  white  sugar ; boil  for  ten  minutes,  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
orange-flower  water,  skim,  and  when  cold,  bottle  up,  and  wax 
the  cork.  When  wanted  to  drink  fresh,  add  water  or  milk,  and 
syrup,  with  orange-flower  water,  to  the  blanched  almonds,  with- 
out boiling. 

Origanum.  L.  D.  P.  Common  Marjoram.  Origanum  vulgare . Is 
of  an  aromatic  odour,  and  warm  pungent  taste,  resembling 
thyme.  It  is  tonic,  stimulant,  and  carminative,  in  doses  of  gr.x 
to  3j  in  dyspepsia  and  chlorosis ; but  seldom  used,  except  for 
preparing  the  essential  oil,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
some  ointments. 

Origani  MarjoranjE  Herba.  E.  D.  P.  Sweet  Marjoram.  A na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe,  which  has  similar  aromatic  and  tonic 
properties  to  the  preceding.  It  is  also  errhine,  and  used  for 
cephalic  snuff,  and  as  a seasoning  ingredient  in  the  kitchen. 

Orpiment,  or  King’s  Yellow,  is  the  native  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  and 
contains  about  57  per  cent  of  arsenic.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  paint- 
ing, and  also  to  make  fly-water,  for  destroying  flies.  It  forms 
the  basis  of  all  the  depilatories,  being  extremely  caustic. 

Poisonous,  producing  all  the  violent  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisons. 
See  Arsenici  Oxyd. 

Adulterated  with  ochres,  and  other  substances,  which  generally 
impair  the  colour. 

Orpine.  Sedum  telephium . P.  A native  plant,  with  thick  fleshy 
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leaves,  which  are  detersive  and  emollient,  when  applied  in  form 
of  cataplasm  to  ulcers,  and  to  varices  ani. 

Orrice  Root.  See  Iris  Florentina. 

Oryza.  P.  See  Rice. 

Ossa.  P.  Bones  used  in  preparing  bone  black,  and  to  adulterate 
hartshorn  shavings. 

Os  Sepias.  P.  Cuttle  Fish  Bone.  Procured  from  the  Sepia  offici - 
cinalis,  and  pulverized  as  an  absorbent  dentifrice.  It  is  also  given 
to  cattle,  and  used  as  a material  for  small  moulds  by  goldsmiths. 

Osmunda  Regalis.  P.  Royal  Flowering  Fern.  A native  plant, 
ver}''  common  in  the  marshes  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  It  is 
astringent,  and,  like  the  male  fern,  is  also  reputed  to  be  vermi- 
fuge.  Mr.  Gray  says  it  is  “ a specific  for  rickets ! !” 

Ostrea.  See  Oyster,  and  Testae. 

Otto  of  Roses,  or  Attar  of  Roses,  is  prepared  in  the  East  from  the 
petals  of  the  damask  and  other  roses,  by  distillation,  exposing 
the  product  to  the  cool  night  air,  and  skimming  off  the  fine  oil 
that  floats  on  the  surface.  It  is  brought  to  England  chiefly  as 
presents  to  persons  of  rank,  in  small  square  or  round  gilt  bottles, 
each  containing  about  one  ounce.  The  perfume  is  so  fine,  that 
the  hundredth  part  of  a drop  on  the  point  of  a needle  will  per- 
fume a pair  of  gloves  while  they  last.  By  liquifying  by  means 
of  heat,  and  dropping  the  otto  on  loaf  sugar  and  grinding  it, 
the  perfume  may  be  very  extensively  diffused. 

Adulterated  with  oil  of  sandal  wood,  spermaceti  being  added  to 
imitate  the  crystalline  appearance  of  the  genuine.  The  genuine 
is  of  a pale  gold  colour,  and  of  the  consistency  of  Venice 
turpentine. 

Imitated  in  England  by  skimming  the  oil  that  is  formed  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  rose-water.  This  mixes  well  with  oil  of  rhodium  ; 
but  as  it  is  usually  mixed  with  water,  it  seldom  keeps  long,  and 
soon  becomes  rancid. 

Ovum.  L.  P.  The  Egg  of  the  barn-door  Fowl,  Phasianus  gallus , 
or  any  other  egg,  as  all  eggs  have  nearly  the  same  properties. 

The  white , or  Albumen , is  mucilaginous,  emollient,  nutritive,  and 
the  French  say  aphrodisiac.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  clarifying 
turbid  liquors,  which  it  does  like  isinglass,  by  forming  a pre- 
cipitating membrane,  or  mechanical  filter.  It  blackens  silver. 

The  yolk,  yelk , or  vitellus,  is  also  albuminous,  and  also  contains  a 
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peculiar  oil.  It  is  excellent  in  bilious  and  liver  affections,  when 
eaten  soft  boiled,  swallowed  raw,  or  beat  up  with  a little  wine 
and  water.  By  living  on  raw  eggs  and  a little  bread,  some 
hopeless  cases  of  chronic  hepatitis  are  said  to  have  been  cured.  It 
is  also  somewhat  aperient  when  rubbed  up  with  sugar,  in  form 
of  emulsion.  But  it  is  chiefly  used  in  pharmacy,  for  mixing  oils 
and  other  substances  with  water. 

The  oil  is  prepared  by  beating  the  yolks  of  eggs  in  a silver  vessel, 
evaporating  in  a water  bath,  and  pressing  out  the  oil  between 
two  iron  plates,  heated  in  boiling  water.  It  is  used  to  anoint 
chapped  nipples,  and  to  drop  into  the  ears  in  deafness  from  de« 
ficiency  of  the  wax.  It  is  the  Oleum  e vitellis.  P. 

The  shells  contain  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  are  reputed 
to  be  vermifuge  by  old  women. 

Oxalates  are  combinations  of  alkaline  or  metallic  bases  with  ox- 
lic  acid,  such  as  oxalate  of  potass,  and  oxalate  of  iron.  The 
oxalates  of  lime , magnesia , and  barytes,  are  nearly  insoluble  in 
water ; and  hence  lime-water  and  magnesia  are  good  antidotes 
for  oxalic  acid.  Oxalate  of  lime  is  the  basis  of  the  mulberry 
calculus. 

Oxalate  of  Ammonia  is  an  excellent  test  of  lime,  which  it  readily 
precipitates  by  the  oxalic  acid  leaving  the  ammonia,  and  going 
over  to  the  lime.  When  there  is  excess  of  acid  in  the  solution, 
however,  this  precipitate  is  soluble  in  nitric  or  muriatic  acid. 

Oxalate  of  Potass,  or  rather  the  Binoxalate,  is  what  is  termed 
Essential  salt  of  lemons,  and  is  used  for  taking  out  stains,  as  the 
oxalic  acid  destroys  vegetable  colours,  and  those  which  have  iron 
for  a basis,  such  as  ink. 

Oxalic  Acid.  See  Acidum  Oxalicum. 

Oxalis.  See  Acetosell^:  Folia. 

Ox-Gall.  Eel  bovinum.  P.  When  fresh,  is  bitter,  antacid,  and 
stomachic,  in  doses  of  npxx  to  irtxxx.  An  extract  may  also  be 
made  by  mixing  it  with  water,  boiling,  and  evaporating  it  to  the 
consistence  of  extract.  The  dose  is  gr.iij  to  gr.viij  twice  a day. 
Externally  it  is  cosmetic. 

The  extract  is  used  by  painters  to  mix  with  their  colours,  to  destroy 
their  greasiness,  and  to  wash  tracing  paper,  to  make  it  bear  ink  * 
and  ivory,  to  make  it  take  on  colours. 

Oxide,  or  Qxyde,  a terra  applied  to  combinations  of  oxygen  with 
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metallic  bases,  such  as  in  the  instances  of  the  oxides  of  mercury, 
arsenic,  lead,  &c.  which  will  be  found  described  under  their 
proper  heads. 

Oxidum  Ferri  Nigrum.  P.  Black  Oxide  of  Iron,  or  JEthiops 
martial.  Take  500  parts  of  very  pure  sulphate  of  soda,  4000 
parts  of  distilled  water,  dissolve  the  sulphate  in  the  water,  filter, 
and  add  gradually  500  parts  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  dissolve  in 
4000  parts  of  distilled  water ; wash  the  matter  which  is  precipi- 
tated, and  dry  it  with  care ; put  to  it  a weak  acid  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  to  eight,  place  the  mixture  in  a retort,  distil,  and 
leave  the  residue,  which  is  the  oxide,  to  cool. 

Medicinally  it  is  tonic,  astringent,  and  deobstruant ; but  is  not 
much  used. 

Oxidum  Ferri  Rubrum,  E.  D.  P.  Red  Oxide  of  Iron.  Colcothar} 
or  Ferrum  vitriolatum  ustum.  O.  Expose  sulphate  of  iron  to  an 
intense  heat,  till  it  becomes  red.  The  Dublin  college  orders  it 
to  be  washed,  and  dried  on  blotting  paper. 

Chemically  it  is  a peroxide  of  iron,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  driven 
off  by  the  heat.  When  it  is  not  washed,  however,  it  retains  a 
portion  of  the  sulphate. 

Medicinally  it  is  astringent,  styptic,  tonic,  and  stimulant.  It  is 
applied  externally,  in  form,  of  powder,  to  atonic  ulcers,  and  in- 
ternally in  doses  of  gr.v  to  gr.x  but  is  seldom  prescribed. 

Oxidum  Zinci  Impurum.  E.  Tutia.  D.  Impure  oxide  of  Zinc, 
or  Tutty.  It  is  sublimed  in  roasting  the  ores  of  zinc  with  those 
of  lead.  It  usually  contains  clay,  and  other  oxides. 

Medicinally  it  is  used  as  a styptic  and  astringent,  in  form  of  oint- 
ment and  liniment. 

Oxidum  Zinci  Impurum  Pr®paratum.  E.  It  is  prepared  like  the 
preceding,  and  has  similar  properties. 

Oxley’s  Essence  of  Ginger  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  Tinctu- 
ra  Zingiberis,  which  see. 

Oxycroceum.  A warm  discutient  plaster,  prepared  by  melting 
together  ^iv  each  of  yellow  wax,  black  resin,  and  liquid  pitch, 
with  5xj  each  of  Chia  turpentine,  gum  ammoniac,  myrrh,  oli- 
banum,  galbanum,  and  mastich,  and  3ijss  of  saffron. 

Oxymel  ^Eruginis.  See  Oxymel  Cupri  Acet. 

Oxymel  Colchici.  D.  See  Acetum  Colchici.  L. 

Oxymel  Cupri  Acetatum.  Take  |j  of  acetate  of  copper,  Bvij  of 
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vinegar,  3x1V  of  clarified  honey ; dissolve  the  verdigrise  in  the 
vinegar,  strain  the  solution,  mix  with  the  honey,  and  boil  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup.  It  is  an  excellent  application  to  scrofulous 
and  foul  ulcers. 

Oxymel  Scilla3.  L.  D.  Oxymel  of  Squills.  Oxymel scilliticum.  O. 
Take  Ifciij  of  clarified  honey,  Oij  of  vinegar  of  squills ; boil  down 
in  a glass  vessel  over  a slow  fire,  till  the  whole  acquire  a proper 
consistence. 

Medicinally  it  is  given  in  doses  of  ^ss  to  3SS  mixed  with  any  aro- 
matic water,  as  an  expectorant  in  cough  and  humoral  asthma, 
and  as  a diuretic  in  dropsy.  It  may  also  be  given  as  a nauseant 
or  emetic  in  hooping  cough.  It  often  removes  hoarseness  when 
used  as  a linctus. 

Oxymel  Simplex.  L.  D.  Simple  Oxymel.  Mel  acetaium . O. 
Take  ibij  of  clarified  honey,  Oj  of  acetic  acid  ; boil  over  a slow 
fire,  to  a proper  consistence.  It  is  a good  basis  for  gargles  in 
sore  throat,  and  for  allaying  tickling  coughs;  but  it  is  injured  in 
efficacy  by  the  long  boiling  that  is  ordered,  the  active  portion 
being  partly  driven  oft'.  It  is  better  to  mix  the  honey  with  the 
vinegar  diluted  in  distilled  water,  by  putting  them  in  a vessel 
set  in  boiling  water. 

Oxymurias  Hydrargyri.  See  Hydrargyri  Oxymurias. 

Oxymuriates  are  chemical  preparations  formed  with  alkalies,  metals, 
& c.  and  chlorine  or  oxymuriatic  acid.  They  are  more  properly 
termed  chlorates. 

Oxymuriate  of  Lime,  or  Chlorate  of  Lime,  is  a deliquescent  salt, 
of  a sharp,  bitter  taste,  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  gives  out  oxygen 
when  heated. 

Oxymuriate  of  Potass,  or  Chlorate  of  Potass,  is  prepared  by 
passing  chlorine  through  a solution  of  potass  in  Woolf’s  appa- 
ratus, and  allowing  crystals  to  form.  It  is  used  in  chemical 
experiments,  and  for  making  chemical  matches. 

Oxymuriate  of  Soda,  or  Chlorate  of  Soda,  is  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  and  has  very  similar  properties. 

Oyster.  Ostrea  edulis.  P.  Like  other  shell-fish  the  oyster  is 
nutritive  and  non-stimulant,  and  a good  food  for  conva- 
lescents. The  green  colour  of  oysters  (erroneously  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  shells  coming  from  copper-banks) 
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arises  from  tlie  growth  of  marine  conferva >,  or  crowsilk,  which  is 
not  poisonous.  The  shells  are  used  to  prepare  an  absorbent 
powder.  See  Testae. 
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Pzeony.  Pceonia  officinalis.  A native  plant  of  rare  occurrence,  said 
to  be  antispasmodic.  Oribasius  recommended  a necklace  of  the 
root  as  a specific  in  epilepsy ; but  he  always  accompanied  it  with 
copious  evacuations. 

Paints  in  perfumery,  and  for  the  toilette,  are  chiefly  various  sorts 
of  red  and  white,  the  reds  being  in  general  termed  Rouge,  and 
the  whites  Pearl  porvder,  &c.  For  each  of  these  I shall  select 
a few  receipts. 

Rouge.  The  vegetable  substances  which  furnish  rouge  are  red 
sandal- wood,  alkanet-root,  cochineal.  Brazil-wood,  and  especially 
the  bastard  saffron,  which  yields  a very  beautiful  colour  when 
mixed  with  a certain  quantity  of  talc.  Some  perfumers  com- 
pose vegetable  rouges  with  vinegar.  These  reds  are  liable  to 
injure  the  beauty  of  the  skin.  It  is  more  advisable  to  mix  them 
with  oily  or  unctuous  matters,  and  to  form  salves.  For  this 
purpose  you  may  employ  balm  of  Mecca,  butter  of  Cacao,  sper- 
maceti, or  oil  of  ben. 

Mild  Rouge.  Take  Brian^on  chalk,  reduce  it  to  a very  fine 
powder,  add  to  it  carmine  in  proportion  to  the  vividness  of  the 
red  which  you  intend  to  produce,  and  carefully  triturate  this 
mixture,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  skin  without  danger. 
The  makers  of  rouge,  out  of  economy,  sometimes  substitute  cin- 
nabar for  carmine.  .You  may  ascertain  if  carmine  be  genuine 
by  its  not  being  altered  either  by  the  mixture  of  oxalate  of  am- 
monia, or  by  potass.  The  rouge  of  which  I have  just  given  the 
composition,  may  likewise  be  made  up  into  salves ; it  then  pro- 
duces a superior  effect,  being  a better  imitation  of  the  natural 
colours. 

Common  Rouge.  Take  a pint  of  good  brandy,  put  it  into  5SS  of 
benzoin,  5j  of  red  sandal-wood,  3SS  of  Brazil-wrood  and  rock 
alum.  Pound  and  put  them  into  red  wine,  which  boil  till  it  is 
reduced  to  one-fourth  part.  To  make  use  of  it,  dip  into  it  a 
little  cotton  and  rub  the  cheeks. 
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Or,  Take  Jss  of  red  sandal-wood  reduced  to  powder,,  3SS  of  cloves, 
and  Ifev  of  sweet  almonds.  Pound  the  whole  together.  Upon 
this  paste  pour  313  of  white  wine,  and  3jss  of  rose-water.  Stir 
the  whole  well  every  day.  In  about  eight  or  nine  days  stir 
this  paste  in  the  same  manner  as  you  do  to  extract  the  oil  of 
sweet  almonds,  and  you  will  obtain  a very  good  red  oil. 

Carmine  Rouge.  To  prepare  carmine  boil  or  ^ij  of  cochineal, 
finely  powdered,  in  eleven  or  twelve  pints  of  rain-water,  in  a 
tinned  copper  vessel  for  three  minutes ; then  add  5XXV  of  alum, 
and  continue  the  boiling  for  two  minutes  longer  and  let  it  cool ; 
draw  off  the  clear  liquor  as  soon  as  it  is  only  blood- warm,  very 
carefully  into  shallow  vessels,  and  put  them  by,  laying  a sheet 
of  paper  over  each  of  them,  to  keep  out  the  dust,  for  a couple 
of  days,  by  which  time  the  carmine  will  have  settled.  In  case 
the  carmine  does  not  separate  properly,  a few  drops  of  a solution 
of  green  vitriol  will  throw  it  down  immediately.  The  water 
being  drawn  off,  the  carmine  is  dried  in  a warm  stove,  the  first 
coarse  sediment  serves  to  make  Florence  lake ; the  water  drawn 
off  is  liquid  rouge.  See  Carmine. 

Rouge  Dishes.  Of  these  there  are  two  sorts:  one  is  made  in 
Portugal,  and  is  rather  scarce ; the  paint  contained  in  the  Por- 
tuguese dishes  being  of  a fine  pale  pink  hue,  and  very  beautiful 
in  its  application  to  the  face.  The  other  sort  is  made  in  Lon- 
don, and  is  of  a dirty  red  muddy  colour ; it  passes  very  well,  how- 
ever, with  those  who  never  saw  the  genuine  Portuguese  dishes, 
or  who  wish  to  be  cheaply  beautified.  The  most  marked  differ- 
ence between  these  two  sorts  is,  that  the  true  one  from  Portugal 
is  contained  in  dishes  which  are  rough  on  the  outside ; whereas 
the  dishes  made  here  are  glazed  quite  smooth. 

Spanish  Wool.  There  are  several  sorts  of  Spanish  wool  for  similar 
use;  but  that  which  is  made  here,  in  London,  by  some  of  the 
Jews,  is  by  far  the  best ; that  which  comes  from  Spain  being 
of  a very  dark  red  colour,  whereas  the  former  gives  a light  pale 
red ; and,  when  it  is  very  good,  the  cakes,  which  ought  to  be 
of  the  size  and  thickness  of  a crown-piece,  shine  and  glisten 
between  a green  and  a gold  colour.  This  sort  of  Spanish  wool 
is  always  best  when  made  in  dry  and  hot  summer  weather,  for 
then  it  strikes  the  finest  blooming  colour ; whereas  what  is  made 
in  wet  winter  weather,  is  of  a coarse  dirty  colour,  like  the 
u 2 
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wool  from  Spain.  It  Is,  therefore,  best  always  to  buy  it  in  the 
summer  season,  when,  besides  having  it  at  the  best  time,  the 
retailer  can  likewise  have  it  cheaper ; for  then  the  makers  can 
work  as  fast  as  they  please ; whereas,  in  winter,  they  must 
choose  and  pick  their  time. 

Colour  Papers.  These  papers  are  of  two  sorts ; they  differ  in 
nothing  from  the  above  but  the  red  colour,  which  in  the  latter 
tinges  the  wool,  is  here  laid  on  paper ; chiefly  for  the  conve- 
nience of  carrying  it  in  a pocket-book. 

Oriental  Wool . This  coloured  wool  comes  from  China  in  large 
round  loose  cakes  of  the  diameter  of  three  inches.  The  finest 
of  these  gives  a most  lovely  and  agreeable  blush  to  the  cheek ; 
hut  it  is  seldom  possible  to  pick  more  than  three  or  four  out  of  a 
parcel  which  have  a truly  fine  colour ; for,  as  the  cakes  are 
loose,  like  carded  wool,  the  voyage  by  sea,  and  the  exposure  to 
air,  even  in  opening  them  to  show  to  a customer,  carries  off 
their  fine  colour. 

Colour  Boxes.  These  boxes,  which  are  beautifully  painted  and 
japanned,  come  from  China.  They  contain  each  two  dozen  of 
papers,  and  in  each  paper  are  three  smaller  ones,  viz.  a small 
black  paper  for  the  eyebrows ; a paper  of  the  same  size,  of  a 
fine  green  colour;  but  which,  when  just  arrived  and  fresh, 
makes  a very  fine  red  for  the  face ; and  lastly,  a paper  contain- 
ing about  3SS  of  white  powder  (prepared  from  real  pearl),  for 
giving  an  alabaster  colour  to  some  parts  of  the  face  and  neck. 

Mild  White.  Take  a piece  of  Brian^on  chalk,  of  a pearl-grey 
colour,  and  rasp  it  gently  with  a piece  of  dog’s  skin.  After 
this  sift  it  through  a sieve  of  very  fine  silk,  and  put  this  powder 
into  a pint  of  good  distilled  vinegar,  in  which  leave  it  for  a 
fortnight,  taking  care  to  shake  the  bottle  or  pot  several  times 
each  day  except  the  last,  on  which  it  must  not  he  disturbed. 
Pour  off  the  vinegar,  so  as  to  leave  the  chalk  behind  in  the 
bottle,  into  which  pour  very  clear  water  that  has  been  fikered. 
Throw  the  whole  into  a clean  pan,  and  stir  the  water  well  with 
a wooden  spatula.  Let  the  poAvder  settle  again  to  the  bottom ; 
pour  the  water  gently  off,  and  wash  this  powder  six  or  seven 
times,  taking  care  ahvays  to  make  use  of  filtered  water.  When 
the  powder  is  as  soft  and  as  Avliite  as  you  Avould  wish,  dry  it  in 
a place  Avhere  it  is  not  exposed  to  dust ; sift  it  through  a silken 
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sieve,  which  will  make  it  still  finer.  It  may  be  either  left  in 
powder,  or  wetted  and  formed  into  cakes  like  those  sold  by  the 
perfumers.  One  pint  of  vinegar  is  sufficient  to  dissolve  a pound 
of  chalk.  This  white  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  car- 
mine. If  the  ointment  with  which  it  is  applied  is  properly 
made,  this  paint  does  no  injury  to  the  face.  The  same  ingre- 
dients may  be  used  for  making  rouge. 

Pearl  Powder,  Of  these  powders  there  are  several  sorts;  the 
first  and  finest  is  a magistery  made  from  real  pearls,  and  is  the 
least  hurtful  to  the  skin.  It  gives  the  most  beautiful  appearance, 
but  is  usually  too  dear  for  common  sale  or  use : still  the  good 
perfumer  ought  never  to  be  without  it,  for  the  use  of  the  curious 
and  the  rich. 

Imitated  by  other  kinds  of  powder,  some  of  which  are  made  from 
mother  of  pearl,  and  some  from  oyster-shells ; but,  as  the  ma- 
gistery made  from  these  is  never  so  impalpably  fine  as  the  for- 
mer, they  leave  a shining  appearance  on  the  face,  which  shows 
the  art  that  has  been  used  on  the  very  first  view. 

Bismuth  Pearl  Powder,  which  can  be  made  next  in  quality  to  the 
genuine  sort  above  mentioned,  is  as  follows:  Take  ^iv  of  the 
whitest  and  driest  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  and  ^ij  of  fine  starch 
powder ; mix  them  well  together  and  put  them  into  a subsiding 
glass,  which  is  wide  at  the  top  and  narrow  at  the  bottom.  Now 
pour  over  them  a pint  and  a half  of  proof  spirits,  and  shake 
and  stir  the  whole  well ; after  which  let  them  remain  together, 
to  subside  for  a day  or  two.  When  all  the  powder  has  fallen 
to  the  bottom,  pour  off  the  spirit  from  it  quite  dry ; and  then 
place  the  glass  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  evaporate 
any  remaining  moisture.  Now  turn  out  the  white  mass,  which 
will  be  in  the  shape  of  a cone ; all  the  dirty  parts,  if  any,  form- 
ing the  top  or  small  end,  which  are  carefully  to  be  scraped  off, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  cake  is  to  be  again  pulverized,  and 
to  have  more  proof  spirits  poured  over  it.  Now  proceed,  in  all 
respects,  as  before ; and  if  there  be  any  moisture  remaining  a 
second  time,  the  cone  is  to  be  placed  on  a large  piece  of  chalk, 
made  very  smooth,  to  absorb  all  its  moisture.  Now  cover  the 
whole  with  a bell-glass,  to  preserve  the  compound  from  dust 
and  dirt,  and  set  it  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which,  if  it  be  very 
hot,  will  soon  dry  and  whiten  it,  After  this;  grind  the  mass 
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with  a muller  on  a marble  stone ; and  keep  the  powder  in  a 
glass  bottle,  having  a ground  stopper,  free  from  any  communi- 
cation with  external  air. 

This  powder  is  apt,  however,  to  blacken  on  the  face,  as  may  he 
shown  by  experiment.  Place  a little  oxide  of  bismuth  on  a 
dish,  and  pour  over  it  some  PI arrowgate- water.  Its  beautiful 
white  colour  will  instantly  be  changed  to  black,  by  the  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gas  with  which  the  water  is  impregnated  acting 
on  the  oxide.  A lady  painted  with  this  powder  was  sitting  in 
a lecture-room,  where  water  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  was  handed  round  for  inspection.  On  smelling 
this  liquid  the  lady  in  question  became  suddenly  black  in  the 
face.  Every  person  was  of  course  alarmed  by  this  sudden 
chemical  change ; but  the  lecturer  explaining  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon,  the  lady  received  no  further  injury  than  a practical 
lesson  to  rely  more  upon  natural  than  artificial  beauty  in  future. 

Another  White.  To  one  part  of  Venice  talc,  pulverized,  put  two 
parts  of  oil  of  camphor ; let  them  digest  in  the  water-bath  till 
the  whole  becomes  very  white. 

A White  Salve  which  may  he  used  for  Paint.  Take  §iv  of  very 
white  wax,  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  of  very  pure  sperma- 
ceti, 3jss  of  white  lead  washed  in  rose-water,  and  of  camphor. 
Mix  the  whole  up  into  a salve. 

Palma  Christi.  The  Ricinus  communis  which  furnishes  castor  oil. 
See  Oleum  Ricini. 

Palm  Oil.  Palmas  oleum.  P.  Procured  from  the  Palma  oleosa , or 

Cocos  bulyracea.  See  Coci  Butyr. 

Panacea  Mercurialis.  O.  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

Panciiymagogum  Minerale.  O.  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

Pansy,  or  Heart’s  Ease.  See  Viola. 

Fapaveris  Capsule.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Poppy  Heads,  or  Capsules. 
Papaver  somniferum,  Papaver  album.  D.  This  plant  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  on  the  Continent,  and  also  near  London,  for 
the  sake  of  its  seed  capsules,  which  furnish  a decoction,  an  ex- 
tract, an  oil,  and  a syrup ; which  will  be  found  under  those 
respective  articles.  They  contain  the  narcotic  principle  of 
opium,  which  is  itself  prepared  from  them.  It  is  necessary  in 
purchasing  poppy-heads  to  ascertain  that  they  are  fresh,  as  their 
properties  are  greatly  injured  by  long  or  improper  keeping. 
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Papaveris  Decoctum.  See  Decoct.  Papav. 

Papaver  Rpmeas.  See  Rhceados  Pet. 

Paracelsus’s  Plaster.  See  Emplastr.  Stict. 

Paregoric  Elixir.  See  Elixir  Paregoricum. 

Pare ira  Brava.  P.  Cissampelos  pareira.  The  root  is  bitter, 
diuretic,  and  alterative,  and  prescribed  in  anasarca,  dysury, 
icterus,  gout,  urinary  calculus,  and  cutaneous  disorders,  in  doses 
of  3j  to  jj  of  the  powder,  or  in  form  of  infusion  to  Oj  of 
water — §iij  thrice  a day. 

Parietaria  Officinalis.  P.  Pellitory  of  the  Wall.  A native 
plant  common  on  old  walls,  growing  in  great  luxuriance  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  Both  the  herb  and  root  are  diuretic  and  cool- 
ing, as  well  as  expectorant,  and  are  prescribed  in  dysury,  gravel, 
asthma,  phthisis,  &c.  It  is  also  a common  ingredient  in  herb 
snuff;  but  I doubt  whether  it  is  errhine  more  than  any  other 
powder  snuffed  up  the  nostrils. 

Paris  Quadrifolia.  Herb  Paris,  or  True-love.  Is  said  to  be 
narcotic,  and  also  emetic  like  ipecacuan,  in  a double  dose,  that" 
is,  9ij  or  more.  (Linnaeus.)  In  mania  it  is  useful  in  drachm 
doses.  (Boerhaave.) 

Parsley.  See  Apii  Petr.  E. 

Parsley  Piert.  Aphanes  arvensis.  A native  plant,  common  in 
cultivated  land,  and  said  to  be  diuretic  and  useful  in  gravel  in 
form  of  decoction. 

Parsnip.  See  Pastinaca. 

Passiflora  Murucuja.  A narcotic  plant,  the  alcoholic  tincture  of 
which  is  used  as  a substitute  for  laudanum. 

Past®,  or  Pates.  P.  Preparations  made  with  mucilaginous  and 
saccharine  substances. 

Pasta  de  Althjea,  or  Massa  de  gummi  Arabico.  P.  Take  ^iv  of 
the  fresh  roots  of  marshmallow,  infuse  for  12  hours  in  Ov  of 
water;  strain,  and  add  ifeij  each  of  gum  arabic  and  refined 
sugar ; melt  by  means  of  a gentle  fire,  strain  through  linen  by 
pressure,  evaporate  over  the  fire  to  the  consistence  of  a soft  ex- 
tract ; then  form  it  carefully  into  a mass,  and  to  every  fbv  add 
12  whites  of  eggs,  beat  and  mixed  with  §iv  of  orange-flower- 
water.  Agitate  the  mass,  and  expose  to  heat  to  thicken  it;  then 
spread  it  out  on  a table  covered  with  starch.  It  is  soothing 
and  expectorant. 
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Pasta  de  Dactylis.  P.  Take  ibjss  of  picked  dates,  ibv  of  sugar, 
ibvj  of  gum  arabic,  Oxxx  of  water,  §xj  of  orange-flower-water ; 
make  a mass  of  ibix  weight.  It  is  soothing  and  expectorant. 

Pasta  Glycyrrhiz^e  Gummata  et  Anisata.  P.  Take  ibj 
of  purified  extract  of  liquorice,  ibij  of  gum  Senegal,  Ibj  of  sugar, 
5ij  of  Florentine  iris  root,  3j  of  essential  oil  of  anise ; dissolve 
the  gum  in  water,  strain  and  let  it  settle,  and  to  the  clear  liquor 
add  the  liquorice;  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  add 
the  iris  in  powder ; continue  to  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of 
an  extract ; finally,  add  the  anise  oil  mixed  with  sugar,  and  dry 
the  whole  with  care. 

Pasta  de  Jujubis.  P.  Take  ibj  of  clean  jujubes,  ibvj  of  gum 
Senegal,  ibv  of  sugar,  Oxxx  of  filtered  water,  ^j  of  tincture 
of  citron-peel  diluted  with  distilled  water ; make  a mass  of  ibix 
weight.  It  is  soothing  and  expectorant. 

Paste  for  common  purposes  is  made  by  triturating  flour  with  cold 
water  till  the  whole  is  smooth,  and  then  boiling  it  till  of  a proper 
consistence.  If  it  is  required  to  be  harder  add  some  powdered 
alum  and  resin.  If  a clove,  or  a blade  of  mace,  be  boiled  with 
it,  no  mouldiness  will  ever  affect  it, 

Almond  Paste.  Take  Ibiv  of  bitter  almonds  blanched  and  well 
dried,  beat  them  in  a mortar  to  a fine  paste  with  lavender  or 
Hungary  water,  or  Eau  de  Cologne.  Add  to  the  paste  ibj  of  the 
best  white-drained  honey,  ^ij  of  fresh  oil  of  jasmine,  ibss  of  the 
best  almond-powder,  and  ^iv  of  fine  Florentine  iris-powder ; beat 
and  mix  the  whole  carefully.  This  will  keep  good  for  twelve 
months,  if  no  eggs,  milk,  nor  ox-gall,  be  added.  See  Amygd. 
Placent. 

Blacking  Paste.  Mix  3VJ  each  of  any  fixed  oil  and  sulphuric  acid, 
let  them  stand  a day  to  incorporate,  and  add  ibvj  each  of  treacle 
and  lamp  or  bone  black,  with  ibj  of  stone  blue,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a proper  consistence  with  vinegar. 

Chinese  Paste  may  be  made  by  boiling  to  a jelly  one  part  of  quick- 
lime with  ten  parts  of  bullock’s  blood,  previously  beat  and  well 
mixed.  Before  using  it  must  be  mixed  with  water. 

Paste  for  Fistula.  See  Confectio  Pip.  Nigr. 

Paste  for  Shaving.  Melt  together  £j  each  of  spermaceti,  white 
wax,  and  oil  of  almonds,  and  beat  it  up  with  5ij  of  the  best 
white  soap  and  with  lavender-water,  or  Eau  de  Cologne. 
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Pastilles.  Pastilli,  vel  Tabellee.  P.  Preparations  made  like 
lozenges,  and  used  in  the  same  manner. 

Fumigating  Pastilles.  See  Fumigating. 

Pastilli,  vel  Tabellee  de  Catechu  Simplices.  P.  Take  100 
• parts  of  the  purified  extract  of  catechu  in  powder,  400  parts  of 
white  sugar,  enough  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  form  into  pastilles 
of  gr.xij,  each  containing  gr.ij  of  catechu. 

Pastilli,  vel  Tabellce  de  Catechu  Ordorati.  P.  Takelfessof 
the  preceding  mass,  and  mix  carefully  with  gr.viij,  or  gr.xvj,  of 
tincture  of  amber,  or  any  aromatic  tincture. 

Pastilli,  vel  Tabelije  de  Ipecacuanha.  P.  Take  3SS  of  ipeca- 
cuan  powder,  ^xx  of  white  sugar,  enough  of  mucilage  prepared 
with  orange-flower- water;  make  a mass  and  divide  into  pastilles 
of  gr.xij,  each  containing  gr.4-  of  ipecacuanha.  Dose  three  or 
four  at  a time  as  an  expectorant,  &c. 

Pastilli  de  Mentha  Piperita.  P.  Peppermint  Pastilles.  Take 
3ij  of  white  sugar  and  distilled  peppermint-water,  digest  in  a 
close  vessel  till  of  the  consistence  of  an  electuary.  Then,  on  the 
other  hand,  take  ^iv  of  refined  sugar,  ^ss  of  oil  of  peppermint ; 
mix  carefully,  and  add  to  the  former  preparation  while  it  is  hot; 
then  pour  the  whole  out  drop  by  drop  upon  a marble  slab  ; let  it 
cool,  and  again  dry  by  a moderate  heat. 

Pastilli  de  Portugal.  Take  a portion  of  Portugal  or  Angel 
water,  and  mix  with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  made  with 
orange-flower- water ; add  to  this  a portion  of  ambergrise  dis- 
solved in  Eau  de  millefleurs. 

Pastilli  de  Rosa,  for  burning,  are  made  like  the  preceding,  with 
rose-water  instead  of  orange-flower- water,  and  rose-petals  in- 
stead of  amhergrise. 

Pastilli  de  Rosa,  for  internal  use,  are  made  like  the  Peppermint 
Pastilles,  using  rose-water  for  peppermint- water. 

Pastinaca  Opoponax.  See  Opoponax. 

Pastinaca  Sativa.  P.  The  Garden  Parsnip.  A native  plant,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  antifebrile  in  doses  of  5j  to  ^ss  of  the  powder; 
and  the  decoction  of  the  root  is  said  to  be  alterative.  It  contains 
sugar,  and  is  nutritive  as  food. 

Pate  Arsenicale.  Arsenical  Paste.  Massa  canstica  Dr.  Rous - 
selot,  quam  vulgd  ascribunt  F.  Come , a Dr.  Dubois  emendata.  P. 
Take  two  parts  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic  in  powder,  thirty-two 
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parts  of  red  sulphuret  of  mercury  {cinnabar),  in  very  fine  pow- 
der, sixteen  parts  of  dragon’s  blood ; triturate  these  separately, 
and  mix  them  only  at  the  time  they  are  to  he  used,  forming  a 
paste  of  them  with  gum- water,  or  saliva.  It  is  applied  to  can- 
cerous ulcers ; hut  is  hazardous,  as  the  absorbents  often  take  up 
arsenic  sufficient  to  render  it  poisonous. 

Patience.  See  Rumex  Patientia.  P. 

Peach.  Amygdalns  Persica.  The  fruit  is  cooling,  the  kernels  of 
the  stones  may  be  used  as  almonds,  and  the  leaves  are  cathartic. 
They  may  also  be  used  in  form  of  Infusion  (which  see),  for 
urinary  irritation. 

Pearl  Ash.  The  impure  subcarbonate  of  potass. 

Pearl  Barley.  See  Hordei  Semina. 

Pearling  of  Comfits.  See  Comfits. 

Pearl  Powder,  and  Pearl  White.  See  Bismuthi  Suenitr.  and 
Paints. 

Pearl  Water.  Put  tbss  of  the  best  Spanish  oil  soap,  cut  or  scraped 
very  fine,  into  a gallon  of  boiling  soft  water ; stir  the  whole 
well,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold ; then  add  a quart  of  rectified 
spirits  of  wine,  and  ^ss  of  oil  of  rosemary,  and  mix  it  thoroughly. 
It  is  reported  excellent  as  a cosmetic,  and  for  removing  freckles. 

Peas  for  Issues  are  made  of  various  substances,  such  as  tow,  or  flax, 
rolled  up  with  gum-water;  wax,  scented  with  Florentine  iris- 
root  powder,  and  coloured  with  vermilion ; and  when  an  escha- 
rotic  or  strong  stimulant  or  irritant  is  wanted,  powdered  savine, 
verdigrise  or  cantharides,  is  added.  Orange  peas  are  from  the 
unripe  Curasso  oranges. 

Peccalili.  See  Pickles. — Indian  Pickle. 

Pellitory  of  Spain.  See  Pyretiiri  Radix. 

Pellitory  of  the  Wall.  See  Parietaria. 

Pencils  of  Black  Lead,  or  Plumbago,  are  made  by  sawing  the 
black  lead  into  slips,  and  enclosing  these  in  a frame  of  cedar,  or 
any  soft  wood  that  is  easily  cut. 

Imitated  by  melting  good  Cumberland  black  lead  and  shell  lac 
together,  powdering  the  compound  when  cool,  and  * remelting 
and  repowdering  till  it  is  of  a proper  consistency.  It  is  then 
cut  into  slips,  and  used  as  before. 

Adidterated  by  putting  only  a small  bit  of  good  black  lead  at  the 
end,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the  pencil  empty,  or  filled  with  in- 
ferior materials. 
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Penny  Royal.  See  Pulegium,  and  Oleum  Pulegii. 

Pensioner’s  Remedy  for  Gout.  See  Chelsea. 

Pepper.  A term  applied  to  several  species  of  aromatic  and  pungent 
vegetables.  See  Capsici  Bacc^e,  Cubeba,  Pimento,  and  Piper 
Long.  For  the  Adulterations  see  Piperis  Nigr.  Bacc. 

Peppermint.  See  Mentha  Piperita,  and  Drops,  Lozenges, 
and  Oleum. 

Per  is  added  to  chemical  terms,  as  an  intensive  particle,  signifying 
that  what  is  combined  with  the  base  is  in  excess.  It  is  opposed 
to  Sub,  which  means  a minimum  of  the  combined  material. 
Thus  we  have  the  perchloride  of  mercury  ( corrosive  sublimate ), 
the  peroxide  of  antimony,  the  persulphate  of  mercury,  and  the 
per  tartrate  of  iron. 

Peristaltic  Persuaders.  (Dr.  Kitchener’s.)  See  Pil.  Rhei 
Compos. 

Perry.  A liquor  prepared  from  the  expressed  juice  of  pears,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  employed  for  making  cider. 

Persicaria.  P.  Arsesmart.  Polygonum  Persicaria.  A native 
plant,  which  is  astringent  and  stimulant,  but  is  little  used. 

Periwinkle.  See  Vinca. 

Peruvian  Balsam.  See  Balsamum. 

Peruvian  Bark.  See  Cinchona. 

Petroleum.  L.  P.  Bitumen  petroleum.  E.  Petroleum  Barbadense.  D. 
Barbadoes  Tar,  or  Mineral  Tar.  O.  There  are  several  species, 
such  as  naphtha,  asphaltum,  &c. ; all  of  which  are  stimulant,  an- 
tispasmodic,  and  vermifuge,  and  externally  irritant  and  discutient. 

Soluble  in  ether,  and  miscible  with  fixed  and  essential  oils  ,*  but  in- 
soluble in  water  and  spirits  of  wine. 

Medicinally  it  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  iqx  to  ^ss  for  asthma,  and 
for  tape-worm ; and  externally  it  is  applied  to  affections  of  the 
joints,  paralytic  limbs,  &c.,  by  means  of  friction ; but  as  it  is 
rarely  used,  it  can  seldom  be  had  at  the  shops. 

Petroleum  Sulphuratum.  Barbadoes  Balsam  of  Sulphur.  Is  pre- 
pared by  mixing  four  parts  of  petroleum  with  one  part  of  sulphur, 
and  is  applied  to  deterge  foul  ulcers,  and  as  a stimulant. 

Peucedanum  Officinale.  P.  Sulphurwort.  The  root  is  reputed, 
but  without  good  authority,  to  be  diuretic,  lactescent,  and  ex- 
pectorant. 

Peucedanum  Silaus.  P.  English  Saxifrage.  A native  plant,  which 
is  feebly  aromatic,  but  is  never  used. 
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Peziza.  P.  A native  fungus.  Peziza  auricula.  Which  is  used  as 
an  astringent  in  form  of  gargle,  in  angina,  and  in  form  of  lotion 
in  ophthalmia. 

Piiellandrium  Aquaticum.  P.  Water  Hemlock.  A native  plant, 
hut  not  common,  the  seeds  of  which  are  aromatic,  acrid,  narcotic, 
and  stimulant,  and  prescribed  in  doses  of  3SS  to  of  the  powder 
mixed  with  milk,  every  morning,  or  in  form  of  decoction,  mixed 
with  lime-water,  in  phthisis,  dyspepsia,  intermittents,  hypochon- 
drium,  and  scrofula. 

Poisonous , producing  an  acrid  pungent  taste,  excessive  heat  and 
dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  violent  retching  and  vomiting, 
painful  purging,  delirium,  and  death.  The  best  treatment  is  to 
give  large  draughts  of  warm,  gruel,  to  promote  vomiting,  fol- 
lowed with  cordials,  or  camphorated  ether,  if  no  inflammation 
be  apparent.  If  there  is  inflammatory  symptoms,  bleeding  may 
be  requisite. 

Philonium.  See  Confectio  Opii. 

Philosopher’s  Wool.  See  Zinci  Oxydum. 

Piiosphas  Some.  E.  D.  Phosphate  of  Soda.  Sub-phosphas  sodce.  P. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  saturating  the  carbonate  of  soda,  with 
phosphoric  acid.  When  it  is  obtained  in  crystals  by  evaporation, 
it  always  contains  an  excess  of  base,  according  to  Dr.  Paris,  while 
Dalton  calls  it  a bi-phosphate,  and  accordingly  the  neutral  phos- 
phate must  be  a quadri-pliosphate. 

Incompatible  with  chalk,  Epsom  salts,  alum,  &c. 

Medicinally  it  is  a mild  cathartic,  in  doses  of  §ss  to  5 ) or  more, 
dissolved  in  soup,  or  any  other  vehicle.  It  is  proper  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  irritation  and  griping. 

Phosphate  of  Lime.  Phosplias  calcis.  Is  almost  the  same  with 
C ornu  Ustum.  L.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  by  first  dissolving 
bones  when  calcined  and  powdered  in  diluted  muriatic  acid,  pre- 
cipitating the  solution  with  pure  ammonia,  and  edulcorating 
the  precipitate. 

Soluble  in  diluted,  acetic,  muriatic,  and  nitric  acids;  but  insoluble 
in  water.  It  is  not  much  used  in  medicine. 

Phosphates.  See  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Phosphoric  Acid  is  prepared  by  burning  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas. 
This  acid  abounds  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  combined 
with  lime,  soda,  &c,  in  the  form  of  phosphates. 
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PHOSPHOROUS  Acid  is  prepared  pure  by  subliming  phosphorus 
through  the  percnloride  of  mercury  ( corrosive  sublimate ),  mixing 
the  product  with  water,,  and  heating  it  till  it  acquires  the  con- 
sistence of  syrup.  In  cooling,  it  becomes  crystalline.  It  is  sour 
to  the  taste,  reddens  vegetable  blues ; and  with  lime,  magnesia, 
potass,  soda,  &c.  it  forms  phosphites. 

Phosphorus  is  prepared  from  phosphoric  acid,  procured  by  decompo- 
sing earth  of  bones  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid 
is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  charcoal,  and  distilled  at  a red 
heat  in  a glass  or  earthen-ware  retort,  the  beak  of  which  is  im- 
mersed in  water.  The  phosphorus  passes  over  at  the  end  of  the 
process  like  reddish  wax,  and  is  to  be  purified  by  redistilling. 

Or,  Mix  four  parts  of  phosphate  of  soda  with  one  part  of  acetate 
of  lead  in  solution,  which  will  give  a precipitate  of  phosphate  of 
lead ; and  this,  upon  being  distilled,  will  yield  phosphorus. 

Soluble  in  warm  oil  and  rectified  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  It 
combines  with  the  earths  and  metals,  forming  phosphurets. 

Medicinally  it  is  a very  powerful  but  hazardous  tonic,  in  the  dose 
of  gr.^-  cautiously  increased  for  nervous  debility,  arising  from 
debauchery,  or  old  age.  (Leroi.) 

Poisonous,  producing  excruciating  pain  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
a taste  of  garlic  in  the  mouth,  dreadful  convulsions,  and  some- 
times immediate  death.  As  it  acts  by  burning,  the  best  treatment 
is  to  give  copious  draughts  of  any  liquid  to  keep  down  the  flame, 
and  large  doses  of  magnesia  to  neutralize  the  phosphoric  and 
phosphorous  acids  produced.  Vomiting,  also,  is  to  be  promoted, 
and  bleeding  will  often  be  necessary. 

Test.  The  inflammable  nature  and  smell  of  garlic  emitted  by  the 
phosphorus. 

Pickles  are  preparations  of  various  green  fruits,  vegetables,  roots, 
&c.,  made  with  vinegar  (which  must  not  be  boiled,)  as  a basis, 
and  spices  added  to  give  more  flavour  and  pungency.  The  best 
acid  is  the  pyroligneous,  or  Beaufoy’s  crystal  vinegar.  The 
following  are  a few  of  the  best  processes  for  pickling  the  various 
articles  usually  kept  in  the  Italian  warehouses : 

General  directions.  Bruise  in  a mortar  3iij  or  ^iv  of  long  pepper, 
black  pepper,  white  pepper,  allspice,  ginger,  cloves,  mace,  garlic, 
mustard,  horse-radish,  shallots,  and  capsicum ; put  these  into  a 
stone  jar,  with  a quart  of  the  strongest  vinegar,  stop  the  jar 
closely  with  a bung,  cover  that  with  a bladder  soaked  with  pickle. 
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set  it  on  a trivet  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  three  days,  shaking  it 
well  up,  at  least  three  times  in  the  day.  By  pounding  the  spice, 
half  the  quantity  is  enough  ; and  the  jar  being  well  closed,  and 
the  infusion  being  made  with  a mild  heat,  there  is  no  loss  by 
evaporation.  To  enable  the  articles  pickled  to  imbibe  more  easily 
and  speedily  the  flavour  of  the  pickle,  previously  to  pouring 
it  on  them,  run  a larding  pin  through  them  in  several  places. 
The  flavour  may  be  varied  ad  infinitum,  by  adding  celery,  cress- 
seed,  or  curry  powder ; or  by  taking  for  the  liquor  any  of  the 
flavoured  vinegars,  &c.  Pickles  should  be  kept  in  a dry  place, 
in  unglazed  earthenware,  or  glass  jars,  which  are  preferable,  as 
you  can,  without  opening  them,  observe  whether  they  want 
filling  up.  They  must  be  very  carefully  stopped  with  well  fitting 
bungs,  and  tied  over  as  closely  as  possible,  with  a bladder  wetted 
with  the  pickle* 

To  preserve  the  colour  of  green  fruits  for  pickling.  Take  radish 
pods,  French  beans  or  cucumbers,  and  put  them,  with  vine  leaves 
under  and  over,  into  a block-tin  preserving  pan,  with  spring' 
water  to  cover  them,  and  then  the  tin  over  to  exclude  all  air. 
Set  it  on  the  side  of  a fire,  and  when  they  begin  to  simmer, 
take  them  off,  pour  off  the  water,  and,  if  not  green,  put  fresh 
leaves  when  cold,  and  repeat  the  same : take  them  out  carefully 
with  a slice,  and  then  do  them  according  to  the  following 
receipts : 

When  the  picldes  are  done,  keep  them  closely  covered,  and  have  a 
wooden  spoon,  with  holes,  tied  to  each  jar  ; all  metal  being  im- 
proper. They  should  be  well  kept  from  the  air,  the  large  jars 
seldom  opened  • and  small  ones,  for  the  different  pickles  in 
use,  should  be  kept  for  common  supply,  into  which  what  is  not 
used  may  be  returned,  and  the  top  closely  covered.  Acids  dis-. 
solve  the  lead  that  is  used  in  the  lining  of  sauce-pans.  When  ne- 
cessary to  boil  vinegar,  do  it  in  a stone  jar,  on  the  hot  hearth. 
Pickles  should  never  be  put  into  glazed  jars,  as  salt  and  vinegar 
penetrate  the  glaze,  which  is  poisonous. 

Barberries.  Put  the  barberries,  in  bunches,  in  strong  white  dis- 
tilled, or  crystal  vinegar,  and  salt  to  cover ; a little  mace  may  be 
added ; tie  them  over. 

Beet  Root.  Boil  or  bake  it  tender,  cut  in  slices,  and  pour  cold 
vinegar  to  cover,  with  a little  salt  in  it. 

English  Bamboo , Cut  the  large  young  shoots  of  alder,  which 
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shoot  out  in  the  middle  of  May,  the  middle  stalks  are  most  ten- 
der, peel  off  the  outward  peel  or  skin,  and  lay  them  in  salt  and 
water,  very  strong,  one  night ; dry  them  piece  by  piece  in  a cloth. 
Have  in  readiness  a pickle  thus  made  and  boiled  : to  a quart  of 
vinegar  put  gj  each  of  white  pepper  and  sliced  ginger,  a little 
mace  and  pimento,  and  pour  it  boiling  on  the  elder  shoots  in  a stone 
jar ; stop  close,  and  set  by  the  fire  two  hours,  turning  the  jar 
often  to  keep  it  scalding  hot.  If  not  quite  green  when  cold, 
strain  off  the  liquor,  and  pour  boiling  hot  again ; keep  hot  as  before. 

Or,  if  you  intend  to  make  Indian  pickle,  the  above  shoots  are  a 
great  improvement  to  it ; in  which  case  you  need  only  pour 
boiling  vinegar  and  mustard-seed  on  them,  and  keep  them  till 
your  jar  of  pickles  shall  be  ready  to  receive  them.  The  cluster 
of  elder  flowers  before  they  open,  makes  a delicious  pickle  to  eat 
with  boiled  mutton.  This  is  only  done  by  pouring  vinegar  over 
them. 

Capsicums.  Lay  green  capsicums,  for  three  days,  in  a strong  brine 
of  salt  and  water,  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg ; strain,  and  dry 
in  a cloth,  put  in  jars,  with  mace  and  allspice,  fill  up  with  cold 
vinegar,  and  tie  over.  Red  capsicums  may  be  put  in  the  jars  per- 
fectly dry,  and  filled  up  with  cold  vinegar  and  spice,  as  the  green. 

Red  Cabbage.  Cut  it  in  thin  slices,  salt  it  well  over  for  two  days, 
let  it  drain  the  salt  off,  put  in  jars,  cover  it  with  cold  vinegar  ; 
add  ginger,  allspice,  and  whole  pepper ; tie  it  over.  White 
cabbage  may  be  done  the  same  way,  adding  a spoonful  of  turmeric 
powder  to  it. 

Cellery.  Cut  in  thin  slices,  scald  in  salt  brine  one  minute* 
let  it  remain  in  12  hours ; strain,  put  in  the  vinegar  that  red 
cabbage  has  been  pickled  in,  or  put  a boiled  beet-root  in  it. 

German  Cucumbers.  Make  a strong  brine  of  salt  and  water  to  bear 
an  egg,  put  a layer  of  cucumbers,  and  a layer  of  dill,  put  them 
in  a pan  or  tub,  and  cover  them  over  with  the  brine. 

Slices  of  Cucumber.  Cut  slices  of  large  cucumbers  with  the  skins 
on,  put  them  in  a dish,  and  cover  them  with  salt  and  water,  and 
dry  them  in  a cloth ; putin  ajar,  with  ginger,  allspice,  and  whole 
pepper,  and  cover  with  cold  vinegar. 

Cauliflower,  or  Broccoli.  Choose  those  that  are  hard,  yet  sufficiently 
ripe,  and  cut  away  the  leaves  and  stalks ; set  on  a stew-pan  half 
full  of  water,  salted  in  the  proportion  of  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
salt  to  a quart  of  water,  throw  in  the  cauliflower,  let  it  heat 
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gradually;  when  it  boils,  take  it  Up  with  a spoon  full  of  holes, 
and  spread  them  on  a cloth  to  dry  before  the  fire,  for  24  hours 
at  least ; when  quite  dry,  put  them  piece  by  piece  on  glass  tie- 
overs,  and  pickle  them  with  the  pickle  directed  for  beet-root ; 
or  make  a pickle  by  infusing  311]  of  curry-powder,  for  three 
days,  in  a quart  of  vinegar,  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Nastur- 
tiums are  excellent  prepared  as  above. 

Gherkins.  Get  those  of  about  four  inches  long,  and  an  inch  diame- 
ter ; the  half  grown  little  gherkins,  usually  pickled,  are  good 
for  nothing ; put  them  into  unglazed  stone  pans,  cover  them  with 
a brine  of  salt  and  water,  made  with  a lb^  of  salt  to  a quart  of 
water,  cover  them  down,  set  them  on  a hearth  before  the  fire, 
for  two  or  three  days,  till  they  begin  to  turn  yellow ; then 
put  away  the  water,  and  cover  them  with  hot  vinegar,  set 
them  again  before  the  fire,  and  keep  them  hot  till  they  become 
green ; this  will  take  eight  or  ten  days,  then  pour  off’  the  vine- 
gar, having  ready  to  cover  them  a pickle  of  fresh  vinegar,  &c.} 
cover  them  with  a bung,  bladder,  and  leather.  The  vinegar  the 
gherkins  were  greened  in,  will  make  excellent  salad  sauce ; or 
for  cold  meats.  It  is,  in  fact,  superlative  cucumber  vinegar. 

Indian  Pickle,  or  Peccalili . Take  one  hard  white  cabbage,  two 
cauliflowers,  one  stick  of  horse-radish  cut  in  slices,  two  dozen  of 
small  onions,  and  a dozen  heads  of  garlic ; put  them  in  boiling 
salt  brine  for  12  hours,  mix  a sufficient  quantity  of  vinegar  to 
cover  them,  with  three  spoonfuls  of  turmeric,  two  spoonfuls  of 
mustard  in  powder,  one  of  Cayenne  pepper,  two  of  allspice  and 
whole  pepper,  and  three  blades  of  ginger  cut,  add  the  ingredients 
altogether:  cucumbers  in  slices,  gherkins,  French  beans,  cap- 
sicums that  have  been  pickled,  are  to  be  added  in  equal  quanti- 
ties. It  is  always  necessary  to  pickle  the  green  articles  by  them- 
selves, as  they  do  not  get  a good  colour  in  the  cabbage  pickle. 

Lemon  Pickle.  Wipe  six  lemons,  cut  each  into  eight  pieces,  put 
on  them  tbj  of  salt,  six  large  cloves  of  garlic,  5ij  of  horse-radish, 
sliced  thin ; likewise  of  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  Cayenne,  5^ 
each,  and  313  of  flower  of  mustard ; to  these  put  two  quarts  of 
vinegar ; boil  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  a well-tinned  saucepan,  or, 
which  is  better,  do  it  in  a strong  jar,  in  a kettle  of  boiling  water, 
or  set  the  jar  on  the  hot  hearth  till  done.  Set  the  jar  by,  and 
stir  it  daily  for  six  weeks.  Keep  the  jar  close  covered.  Put  it 
into  small  bottles. 
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Pickled  Lemons.  They  should  he  small,  and  with  thick  rinds ; 
rub  them  with  a piece  of  flannel,  then  slit  them  half  down  in 
four  quarters,  but  not  through  to  the  pulp ; fill  the  slits  with 
salt  hard  pressed  in,  set  them  upright  in  a pan  for  four  or  five 
days,  until  the  salt  melts ; turn  them  thrice  a day  in  their  own 
liquor,  until  tender ; make  enough  of  pickle  to  cover  them,  of 
rape  vinegar,  and  the  brine  of  the  lemons,  with  Jamaica  pepper, 
and  ginger ; boil,  and  skim  it ; when  cold,  put  it  to  the  lemons, 
with  ^ij  of  mustard-seed,  and  two  cloves  of  garlic,  to  six  lemons. 
When  the  lemons  are  used,  the  pickle  will  be  useful  for  fish,  or 
other  sauces. 

Melon  Mangoes.  There  is  a particular  sort  for  this  purpose, 
which  the  gardeners  know.  Cut  a small  square  piece  out  of  one 
side,  and  through  that  take  out  the  seeds  ; and  shred  garlic,  stuff 
the  melon  as  full  as  the  space  will  allow,  and  replace  the  square 
piece.  Bind  it  up  with  a small  new  pack-thread.  Boil  a good 
quantity  of  vinegar,  to  allow  for  wasting,  with  peppers,  salt,  and 
ginger,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  over  the  mangoes  four  successive 
days ; the  last  put  flour  of  mustard  and  scraped  horse-radish  into 
the  vinegar,  just  as  it  boils  up.  Stop  close.  Observe  that  there 
is  plenty  of  vinegar,  as  all  pickles  are  spoiled  if  not  well  covered. 
Mangoes  should  be  done  as  soon  as  they  are  gathered.  Large 
cucumbers,  called  green  turley,  prepared  as  mangoes,  are  excel- 
lent, and  come  sooner  into  eating.  The  greater  number  of 
times  boiling  vinegar  is  poured  over  either  sort,  the  sooner  it 
will  be  ready. 

Mushrooms.  Buttons  must  be  rubbed  with  a bit  of  flannel  and 
salt,  and  from  the  larger  take  out  the  red  inside ; for  when  they 
are  black  they  will  not  do,  being  too  old.  Throw  a little  salt 
over,  and  put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with  some  mace  and  pepper  ; 
as  the  liquor  comes  out,  shake  them  well,  and  keep  them  over  a 
gentle  fire,  till  all  of  it  be  dried  into  them  again  ; then  put  as  much 
vinegar  into  the  pan  as  will  cover  them,  give  it  one  warm,  and 
turn  all  into  a glass,  or  stone  jar.  They  will  keep  two  years, 
and  are  excellent. 

Olives  are  of  three  kinds,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French,  of  different 
sizes  and  flavour : each  sort  should  be  firm,  though  some  are 
most  fleshy.  Preserve  them  from  the  air. 

Onions.  In  the  month  of  September,  choose  the  small  white  round 
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onions,  take  off  the  brown  skin,  have  ready  a very  nice  tin  stew- 
pan  of  boiling  water,  throw  in  as  many  onions  as  will  cover  the 
top,  and  as  soon  as  they  look  clear  on  the  outside,  take  them  up 
as  quick  as  possible,  with  a slice,  and  lay  them  on  a clean  cloth ; 
cover  them  close  with  another,  and  scald  some  more,  and  so  on. 
Let  them  lie  to  be  cold,  then  put  them  in  a jar,  or  glass  wide- 
mouthed bottles,  and  pour  over  them  the  best  white  wine  vinegar^ 
just  hot,  but  not  boiling.  When  cold,  cover  them.  Should  the 
outer  skin  shrivel,  peel  it  off.  They  must  look  quite  clear. 

Onions  sliced , and  Cucumbers . Cut  them  in  slices,  and  sprinkle 
salt  over  them ; next  day,  drain  them  for  five  or  six  hours ; then 
put  them  into  a stone  jar,  pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them,  and 
keep  them  in  a warm  place.  The  slices  should  be  thick.  Repeat 
the  boiling  vinegar,  and  stop  them  up  again  instantly,  and  so 
on,  till  green ; the  last  time  put  pepper  and  ginger.  Keep  them 
in  small  stone  jars. 

Walnuts.  When  they  will  bear  a pin  to  go  into  them,  put  a brine 
of  salt  and  water,  boiled,  and  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg  on 
them,  being  quite  cold  first.  It  must  be  well  skimmed  while 
boiling.  Let  them  soak  six  days,  then  change  the  brine,  and 
let  them  stand  six  more ; then  drain  them,  and  pour  over  them 
in  a jar,  a pickle  of  the  best  white  wine  vinegar,  with  spices, 
all  boiled  together,  but  cold.  To  every  hundred  walnuts  put 
six  spoonfuls  of  mustard-seed,  and  two  or  three  heads  of  garlick, 
or  shallot.  Thus  done,  they  will  be  good  for  several  years  if 
close  covered.  The  air  will  soften  them.  They  will  not  be  fit 
to  eat  under  six  months. 

Or,  Put  them  into  a jar,  cover  them  with  the  best  vinegar,  cold, 
let  them  stand  four  months ; then  pour  off  the  pickle,  and  boil 
as  much  fresh  vinegar  as  will  cover  the  walnuts,  adding  to  every 
three  quarts  of  vinegar  Ib^  of  the  best  mustard,  a stick  of  horse- 
radish, sliced,  3SS  each  of  black  pepper,  allspice,  and  cloves,  §j  of 
ginger,  and  a good  handful  of  salt.  Pour  the  whole  boiling  hot 
upon  the  walnuts,  and  cover  them  close : they  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  three  or  four  months.  You  may  add  3ij  of  garlic  or  shal- 
lot, but  not  boiled  in  the  vinegar.  Of  the  pickle  in  which  the 
walnuts  stood,  for  the  first  four  months  you  may  make  excellent 
ketchup. 

Pickotoxine.  New,  A chemical  principle,  discovered  by  M. 
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Boullay,  in  the  Cocculus  Xndicus.  Boil  the  berries  in  the  water, 
evaporate  the  decoction  to  the  consistence  of  extract,  to  which  add 
.j-Vth  of  its  weight  of  barytes,  or  pure  magnesia,  and  digest  with 
heat ; then  make  a hot  alcoholic  solution,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
and  redissolve  the  residuum  in  alcohol.  Digest  this  solution 
with  animal  charcoal,  to  remove  the  colour ; then  filter,  eva- 
porate slowly,  and  crystals  of  picrotoxine  will  form. 

Or,  Add  acetate  of  lead  to  the  filtered  decoction,  till  precipitation 
ceases,  carefully  filter,  and  evaporate  the  supernatant  liquor  to 
the  consistence  of  an  extract.  Dissolve  this  in  alcohol  spec.  grav. 
0*81  y,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Agitate  this  with  water  to 
take  up  the  colouring  matter,  and  crystals  will  form,  which  may 
be  washed  in  alcohol. 

Chemically,  picrotoxine  is  white,  and  turns  syrup  of  violets  green. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  but  its  salts  are  little 
soluble.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  but  unchanged  by  the  air. 
It  combines  with  acids. 

Poisonous,  with  an  action,  as  Orfila  says,  resembling  camphor. 
Three  or  four  grains  will  kill  the  largest  dog  within  an  hour. 
It  is  also  a poison  to  fish. 

Pierre  Divine.  A nostrum,  used  for  tooth-ache,  composed  of  ^iij 
of  burnt  alum,  mixed  with  of  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
coloured  with  gr.xx  of  vermilion. 

Pills.  Pilulce.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Are  medicaments  composed  of  powders 
united  by  means  of  syrup,  mucilage,  honey,  conserve,  soft  ex- 
tract, &c.  by  forming  a mass  of  a soft  consistence,  and  easily 
divisible. 

Substances  most  adapted  for  exhibition  in  the  form  of  pill,  are  such 
as  act  in  small  doses,  such  as  metallic  preparations ; or  which  are 
not  intended  to  act  instantly  or  violently,  but  gradually  ; which 
are  insoluble,  or  not  easily  suspended  in  water,  or  which  are 
nauseous  and  revolting  to  the  patient.  It  is  an  inconvenient, 
and  therefore  an  improper  form  for  medicines  which  are  so  in- 
soluble that  they  may  pass  through  the  bowels  unchanged,  or 
which  require  to  be  given  in  large  doses.  The  German  phy- 
sicians sometimes  order  40  of  their  pills  for  a dose  ! Medicines 
which  are  chemically  incompatible  in  solution,  may  often  be 
prescribed  in  form  of  pill,  without  suffering  any  change ; but 
this  has  many  exceptions,  as  we  shall  see  below. 
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Masses  for  pills  are  formed  in  many  different  ways,  and  it  is  often 
important  to  select  a proper  connecting  medium,  or  a material 
which  will  divide  the  substance  mechanically,  as  mastiche,  which 
divides  aloes;  or  sheath  its  activity,  as  soap,  gum  resins,  and 
mucilage ; or  preserve  it  longest  in  a soft  state,  as  crumb  of 
bread,  with  a little  sugar.  Mr.  Hume,  of  Long-acre,  recommends 
treacle,  molasses,  or  honey,  for  conium,  digitalis,  and  other  active 
vegetable  powders.  In  many  cases  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
pill  masses,  not  formed  into  pills ; or,  better  still,  to  have  the 
powders,  &c.  in  readiness  to  make  into  pills,  which,  when  long 
kept,  often  become  so  hard  as  to  be  entirely  useless. 

Bulk,  or  size,  is  important  in  making  pills.  They  are  generally 
made  of  the  weight  of  from  gr.iij  to  gr.v.  In  some  parts  of  the 
continent  they  are  made  much  smaller ; but  when  very  small, 
they  are  difficult  to  swallow.  The  French  make  their  pills 
large. 

Envelopes  of  pills  were,  in  former  times,  composed  most  frequently  of 
gold  or  silver  leaf,  which  gilding,  though  it  had  the  convenience 
of  pleasing  the  eye,  and  preventing  any  nauseous  taste  from  being 
perceived,  very  often  prevented  the  medicine  from  dissolving,  or 
operating.  It  is  therefore  seldom  used  at  present ; and  pills  are 
usually  dusted  over  with  magnesia,  liquorice  powder,  starch,  or 
lycopodium,  to  prevent  their  adhesion. 

Pills  (Nostrum.)  See  Anderson,  Barclay,  Dixon,  Fother- 
gill,  James,  Hooper,  Keyser,  Matthews,  Scott,  Speedi- 
man,  Starkey,  &c.  &c. 

PIlulje  Aloetjc^j.  E.  Aloetic  Pills.  Take  equal  parts  of  aloes 
in  powder,  and  of  soap,  and  make  into  pills  of  five  grains  each, 
with  syrup.  Dose,  three  to  five  as  a purgative  stomachic. 

Pilule  Aloes  et  Assafcetid;e.  E.  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Assafcetida. 
Take  equal  parts  of  aloes  in  powder,  of  assafcetida,  and  of  soap, 
and  make  into  a mass  with  gum  Arabic  mucilage,  dividing  it 
into  pills  of  five  grains  each.  Dose,  one  or  two  at  bed-time,  as 
a purgative  stomachic,  and  antispasmodic,  in  dyspepsia  with 
flatulence  and  constipation. 

Pilule  de  Aloe  et  Cambogia.  P.  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Gamboge. 
Hydragogce  bonlii.  Take  equal  parts  of  aloes,  gamboge,  and 
gum  ammoniac,  triturate  to  powder,  dissolve  in  vinegar,  strain, 
press  the  residuum,  then  evaporate  the  liquor  in  a water-bath 
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almost  to  the  consistence  of  a solid  extract ; divide  into  four  grain 
pills,  to  be  given  in  doses  of  three,  or  more,  for  anasarca. 

PiLULiE  Aloes  et  Colocynthidis.  See  Pilul.  Colocynth. 
Comp. 

Pilule  Aloes  Composite.  L.  Compound  Aloetic  Pills.  Take 
in  powder  of  spiked  aloes,  5SS  of  extract  of  gentian,  tl^xl  of  oil 
of  carraway,  beat  them  together  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
simple  syrup,  till  fully  incorporated.  Divide  into  five  grain  pills. 

The  syrup  is  not  only  unnecessary,  as  Dr.  Paris  remarks,  but  is  ac- 
tually injurious,  by  making  the  pills  too  soft  to  retain  their  form. 
The  gentian  and  the  aloes  make  a sufficiently  soft  mass  without 
addition. 

Medicinally,  this  is  a good  tonic  purgative,  useful  in  the  dyspeptic 
constipation  of  the  sedentary,  in  doses  of  two  or  more,  two  hours 
before  dinner.  The  oil  of  carraway  prevents  griping. 

Pilul.®  de  Aloe  et  Fcetidis.  P.  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Foetid 
Gums.  Fuller  s blessed  pills.  Take  of  aloes,  of  senna, 
^ij  each  of  assafoetida,  and  galbanum,  ^iv  of  myrrh,  each 
of  mace  and  saffron,  3jss  of  sulphate  of  iron,  pulverize  all  these 
separately,  mix,  and  add  iqviij  or  gr.vj  of  oil  of  amber ; make 
into  a mass  with  syrup  of  wormwood,  and  divide  into  four  grain 
pills.  Dose,  two  pills  morning  and  evening,  as  a purgative  in 
hysteria,  &c. 

Pilule  Aloes  et  Kinakina.  P.  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Bark.  Take 
5yj  of  aloes  in  powder,  5iij  of  extract  of  bark,  and  of  cinna- 
mon ; make  into  a mass  with  syrup  of  wormwood,  and  divide 
into  four  grain  pills.  Three  pills,  taken  two  hours  before  dinner, 
are  a dose  as  a stomachic  purgative.  The  pills  called  dinner  pills. 
Lady  Crespigny’s,  and  Lady  Webster’s  Pills,  are  the  Pilule 
Stomachics.  P.,  which  see. 

Piluls  Aloes  cum  Myrriia.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Pills  of  Aloes  and 
Myrrh.  Piluls  Rufi.  O.  Take  ^ij  of  extract  of  spiked  aloes, 
each  of  saffron  and  myrrh,  a sufficient  quantity  of  simple  syrup, 
pulverize  the  aloes  and  myrrh  separately,  then  beat  the  whole 
together  till  incorporated,  and  divide  into  five  grain  pills.  The 
Paris  Codex  orders  syrup  of  wormwood  for  simple  syrup.  Sulphate 
of  iron  is  a good  addition.  In  doses  of  six  to  eight  they  are  a 
powerful  purgative,  but  are  more  useful  as  a stimulant  laxative 
and  alterative,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  three,  iii  dyspepsia,  hyste- 
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ria,  and  chlorosis.  They  become  hard  and  useless  when  long 
kept. 

Pilule  ex  Aloe  et  Sapone.  P.  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Soap.  Take 
Bss  of  pure  aloes  in  powder,  5yj  of  almond  soap,  il^viij  of  oil 
of  anise ; mix  carefully  with  syrup  of  buckthorn  into  a mass, 
and  divide  into  five-grain  pills.  They  resemble  closely  the 
aloetic  pills  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  and  are  purgative  and 
stomachic  in  doses  of  three  or  four. 

Piluls  Aloes  cum  Z ingibe  re.  D.  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Ginger. 
Take  of  hepatic  aloes,  5j  of  ginger,  ^ss  of  soap,  5ss  of  oil  of 
peppermint ; make  into  a mass  and  divide  into  five  grain  pills. 
They  are  stimulant  and  purgative  in  doses  of  two  or  three ; the 
ginger  and  peppermint  prevent  the  aloes  from  griping. 

Pilulje  Ammoniareti  Cupri.  E.  Pills  of  Ammoniaret  of  Copper. 
Pilules  cupri.  Take  gr.xvj  of  the  ammoniaret  of  copper  in 
powder,  3iv  of  bread  crumb  ,*  beat  into  a mass  with  the  water 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  divide  into  thirty-two  equal  pills 
of  about  gr.iij  each.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  three,  or  five, 
twice  or  thrice  a day,  as  a tonic  and  antispasmodic  in  epilepsy, 
chorea,  and  hysteria ; and  as  an  astringent  in  obstinate  haemor- 
rhage. It  is  best  to  begin  with  one  pill,  and  gradually  increase. 

Pilulje  Anthelmintics.  Vermifuge  Pills.  Take  gr.viij  of  gam- 
boge, gr.v  of  submuriate  of  mercury ; make  a mass  with  muci- 
lage, and  divide  into  pills ; the  whole  to  be  taken  “ for  one 
morning  dose  ! ! ! ” (Gray.)  This  is  purging  with  a vengeance. 

Pilulje  Aromatics.  Aromatic  Pills  are  made  of  the  compound 
powder  of  aloes  and  balsam  of  Peru,  and  are  diaphoretic  and 
laxative. 

Piluls  Arsenic i Composits.  Take  gr.j  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic, 
gr.x  each  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and  lump  sugar,  carefully  mix, 
and  make  into  a mass  with  bread  crumb,  and  divide  into  twelve 
pills ; begin  with  one  night  and  morning  for  a dose,  and  cau* 
tiously  increase  for  periodic  cephalalgia  and  ague. 

Piluls  Assafgetids  Composits.  E.  Compound  Pills  of  Assa- 
foetida.  Pilules  myrrlics  composites.  D.  Take  §j  each  of  assa- 
feetida,  galbanum,  and  myrrh,  ^ss  of  rectified  oil  of  amber ; make 
a mass,  and  divide  into  five-grain  pills : dose,  two  or  three  taken 
at  bedtime  as  an  antispasmodic  and  emraenagogue  in  chlorosis 
and  hysteria. 
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PiLULJE  Astringentes.  Astringent  Pills.  Take  gr.iij  of  acetate 
of  lead,  gr.j  of  opium ,*  mix  and  divide  into  three  pills,  one  to 
be  taken  twice  a day,  drinking  draughts  acidulated  with  vinegar 
after  it,  for  uterine  and  pulmonary  haemorrhage,  and  diarrhoea. 
See  Plumbi  Acetat. 

Pilul®  Balsamic®.  P.  Balsamic  Pills.  Dr. Mortons  Pills.  Take 
5xviij  of  woodlice  in  powder,  5xj  of  gum  ammoniac,  5yj  of 
sublimed  benzoic  acid,  $j  of  powdered  saffron  and  balsam  of 
Peru,  5yj  of  balsam  of  sulphur  with  anise ; make  a mass  and 
divide  into  one-grain  pills.  Prescribed  on  the  Continent  as  a 
tonic  and  expectorant  in  asthma  and  phthisis. 

Pilule  Benedicts.  See  Pilul.  de  Aloe  et  Fcetidis.  P. 

Pilul®  Brucin®.  New.  Take  gr.xxxvj  of  brucine,  and  make  into 
a mass  for  12  pills,  with  conserve  of  roses.  One  for  a dose,  in 
paralysis,  &c.  (Daubuisson.) 

Pilul®  Cantharidis  vel  Lytt®.  Cantharides  Pills.  Take  gr.xviij 
of  powder  of  cantharides,  gr.xxxvj  each  of  opium  and  camphor, 
and  make  a mass  for  three  dozen  pills,  with  conserve  of  roses. 
Dose,  one  every  night,  in  impotentia,  &c. ; hut  caution  is  re** 
quisite. 

Pilul®  Cathartic.®.  Purgative  Pills.  See  Pxl.  Colocynth 
Comp. 

Pilul®  Cambogia  Composit®.  L.  Compound  Gamboge  Pills. 
Take  5j  in  powder  of  gamboge,  $jss  in  powder  of  extract  of 
spiked  aloe,  ^ss  of  powdered  ginger,  ^ij  of  hard  soap ; mix  the 
powders  together,  then  having  added  the  soap,  heat  the  whole 
together  till  incorporated,  and  divide  into  five  grain  pills.  Dose, 
from  two  to  four,  as  a cathartic  in  obstinate  costiveness.  The 
aloes  being  less  soluble  than  the  gamboge,  is  supposed  to  prolong 
or  modify  its  drastic  effects ; but  this  I have  seldom  found  to  be 
the  case. 

Pilul®  Cocci®.  See  the  next  article. 

Pilul®  Colocyntpiidis  Composit®.  E.  D.  Compound  Colocynth 
Pills.  Pill  coche.  O.  Take  eight  parts  of  aloes  and  scammony, 
four  parts  of  colocynth,  one  part  of  oil  of  cloves,  and  of  sulphate 
of  potass  with  sulphur  ( Sal  Polychrest.  O.)  ; make  into  a mass, 
and  divide  into  five  grain  pills.  It  is  a good  smart  purgative 
for  common  exhibition. 

Pilule  Communes.  See  Pilul®  Aloes  cm  Mymuia. 
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Piluls  Conii.  Hemlock  Pills.  Take  ^ss  of  extract  of  hemlock,  and 
a sufficient  quantity  of  the  dried  leaves  of  hemlock  in  powder  to 
make  six  dozen  pills  of  three  grains  each.  With  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  it  is  an  excellent  medicine  in 
restraining  involuntary  seminal  emission,  priapism,  and  chordee. 
The  dose  to  begin  with  is  gr.iij,  gradually  increasing.  It  is  also 
good  in  internal  scirrhus,  as  that  of  the  uterus,  prostrate  gland, 
&c. 

Piluls  Cupri  Sulpiiatis.  Pills  of  Sulphate  of  Copper.  Take 
gr.xv  of  sulphate  of  copper,  $ij  each  of  olibanum  and  extract  of 
bark,  and  make  a mass  with  syrup  for  five  dozen  pills.  Dose, 
from  one  or  two  to  four  a day,  for  gleets,  &c. 

Piluls  de  Cynoglosso.  P.  Pills  of  Houndstongue.  Take  £iv 
each  of  the  root  of  cynoglossum  in  powder,  of  the  seeds  of  hyos - 
cynmus  alba,  and  vinous  extract  of  opium,  5yj  of  myrrh  in 
powder,  ^v  of  olibanum,  5jss  of  saffron  and  castor,  with  enough 
of  syrup  of  opium  to  make  a mass,  to  be  divided  into  four  grain 
pills,  the  opium  being  as  one  to  nine.  Dose,  from  one  to  two 
as  a narcotic  and  anodyne  in  asthma  and  phthisis. 

Pilu ls  Diambrs,  and  Pilule  Diaphoretics.  See  Pil. 
Aromat. 

Piluls  Emetics.  Emetic  Pills.  Take  3j  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
make  into  a mass  with  conserve  of  roses,  to  be  divided  into  five 
grain  pills,  or  taken  as  a bolus,  for  phthisis,  &c. 

Piluls  Emmenagogs.  Emmenagogue  Pills.  See  Pil.  Aloes  cum 
Myrrh. 

Piluls  Expectorantes.  See  Pil.  Scills  Compos. 

Piluls  Ferri  Ammoniati.  Pills  of  Ammoniated  Iron.  Ens  ve?ie~ 
ris.  O.  Take  ^iij  of  ammoniated  iron,  and  enough  of  gum 
Arabic  mucilage  to  make  a mass  for  five  dozen  pills.  It  ought 
to  be  well  beat  in  the  mortar,  dried  a little  before  the  fire,  and 
kept  in  a close  vessel.  Used  in  scirrhus  uteri,  along  with  the 
hemlock  fomentation  or  bath.  Extract  of  hemlock  may  also  be 
used  for  the  mucilage. 

Piluls  Ferri  Composits.  L.  Compound  Pills  of  Iron.  Take 
5ij  of  myrrh  in  powder,  5j  each  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  sugar ; triturate  the  myrrh  with  the  subcarbonate 
of  soda ; then  having  added  the  sulphate  of  iron,  triturate  again, 
and  beat  the  whole  together  till  incorporated. 
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Decomposition . The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  passes 
over  to  the  soda  of  the  subcarbonate,  and  forms  sulphate  of  soda, 
while  the  carbonic  acid  partly  escapes,  and  partly  passes  over  to 
the  iron,  forming  a protocarbonate.  It  is  important  that  the 
pills  be  formed  when  wanted,  as  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
converts  the  protocarbonate,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  to  a 
peroxide,  which  is  less  soluble,  becomes  very  hard,  and  therefore 
of  less  use.  It  may  be  remarked  that  those  substances,  though 
dry,  become  pasty  and  soft  by  trituration. 

Medicinally , these  pills  are  tonic  and  emmenagogue,  and  may  be 
used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  compound  mixture  of  iron,  ( Grif- 
Jiih's  myrrh  mixture)  in  doses  of  gr.x,  gr.xv,  or  3j,  twice  or  thrice 
a day.  A five  grain  pill  contains  about  gr4-  of  the  protocarbonate 
of  iron,  and  consequently  gr.xv  are  equal  to  ^ j of  the  mixture. 

Pilule  Ferri  cum  Myrrha.  See  the  preceding  article. 

Pilulje  FcETiDiE.  Seethe  following  article. 

PiLULiE  Galbani  Composite.  L.  Compound  Galbanum  Pills. 
Pil.  Gumrnosce.  O.  Take  3j  of  galbanum,  ^jss  of  myrrh  and 
sagapenum,  ^ss  of  assafoetida,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  simple 
syrup  ; beat  into  a mass,  and  divide  into  five  grain  pills.  Dose, 
two  or  four  twice  a day,  in  chlorosis,  hysteria,  and  cramp,  as  an 
emmenagogue  and  antispasmodic.  It  may  be  combined  with 
aloes  and  chalybeates. 

PiLULiE  HydragogjE.  See  Pil.  Cambog.  Comp.,  and  Pil.  Aloe 
et  Cams. 

Pilule  Hydrargyri.  L.  E.  D.  Mercurial,  or  Blue  Pills.  Pil. 
mercuriales.  O.  Take  5ij  of  purified  mercury,  ^iij  of  confection 
of  red  roses,  of  liquorice-root  in  powder ; triturate  the  mer- 
cury with  the  confection  till  the  globules  disappear,  then,  having 

**  added  the  liquorice-root,  beat  the  whole  together  till  incorpo- 
rated, and  divide  into  three  grain  pills,  which  contain  gr.j  each 
of  mercury.  The  pills  of  the  Edinburgh  college  contain  gr  j of 
mercury  in  gr.iv  of  the  pill. 

Chemically  the  blue  pill  is  described  in  two  ways.  One  party  of 
chemists  say  that  the  mercury  is  unchanged,  and  exists  in  a state 
of  extreme  division.  Another  party,  among  whom  is  Mr. 
Brande  and  Dr.  Paris,  assert,  unconditionally,  that  the  mercury 
is  converted  into  a black  oxide,  which  is  the  protoxide.  Mr. 
Phillips,  on  the  other  hand,  more  justly,  I think,  says  that 
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experiments  are  still  wanting  to  explain  the  subject;  but  that  it 
probably  contains  a suboxide  of  mercury,  as  he  supposes  to  be  the 
case  with  hydrargyrus  cum  creta.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  only  a small  portion  of  the  mercury  is  converted  into  the 
black  protoxide,  while  the  remainder  is  in  a state  of  minute  sub-* 
division,  and  unchanged. 

Medicinally , it  is  alterative  in  small,  and  purgative  in  large  doses. 
It  is,  in  most  cases,  one  of  the  best  forms  of  exhibiting  mercury 
in  all  visceral  obstructions,  dyspepsia,  scrofula,  jaundice,  dropsy, 
siphilis,  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  It  has  been  brought  into 
great  reputation  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  with  whom  it  is  a favourite 
prescription.  Dr.  W.  Philip  gives  it  in  so  small  doses  as  gr.JL 
night  and  morning,  or  oftener,  in  what  he  terms  dyspeptic 
phthisis.  The  usual  dose  is  from  gr.iij  to  gr.viij,  twice  a day, 
combined  with  opium  to  prevent  its  running  off  by  the  bowels, 
or  with  hyoscyamus  to  prevent  griping.  Where  it  is  intended 
as  a purgative  or  diuretic,  gr.xij  to  3j  may  be  given  every  four 
hours. 

Adulterated , or  rather  unintentionally  injured  by  using  conserve 
of  roses  whose  colour  has  been  heightened  by  sulphuric  acid, 
and  hence  a poisonous  subsulphate  of  mercury  is  formed  during 
the  trituration.  When  manna  or  any  other  gum  has  been  used 
in  the  preparation  the  mass  soon  becomes  hard.  Honey,  treacle, 
&c.  have  also  been  tried  as  substitutes  for  the  conserve  of  roses, 
whose  astringency  may  partly  neutralize  its  operation. 

Genuine  Blue  Pill  ought  to  have  the  odour  of  roses,  and  a pleasant 
taste,  and,  when  spread  out  thinly  with  a drop  of  water  on  a 
marble  slab  or  piece  of  paper,  ought  not  to  show  any  globules  of 
mercury  undivided.  The  mass  is  prepared  at  Apothecaries’ 
Hall  by  a machine,  consisting  of  an  iron  mortar  and  four  wooden 
pestles,  driven  by  a steam-engine.  This  both  triturates  and 
rolls  the  mass,  and  the  pills  are  said  to  be  stronger  than  those 
made  by  the  hand. 

Pilule  Hydrargyri  Acetatis.  See  Keyser’s  Pills. 

Pilulje  Hydrargyri  Oxydi  Cinerei.  Pills  of  Grey  Oxide  of 
Mercury.  Take  ^ij  of  grey  oxide  of  mercury,  and  a sufficient 
quantity  of  conserve  of  roses  to  make  60  pills.  In  doses  of  one 
or  two,  night  and  morning;  this  is  preferred  by  some  to  the  blue 
pill.  It  is  liable,  however,  to  the  same  hazard  of  the  poisonous 
subsulphate  of  mercury  being  present, 
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Pilule  Hydrargyri  Oxydi  Rubri.  Pills  of  Red  Oxide  of 
Mercury.  Take  5j  each  of  red  oxide  of  mercury  and  opium, 
and  enough  of  simple  syrup  to  make  60  pills.  It  may  he  given 
in,  the  same  cases  as  the  last,  or  to  produce  salivation. 

PiLULiE  Hydrargyri  Submuriatis.  Calomel  Pills,  Take  $j 
of  submuriate  of  mercury,  ^iij  of  opiate  powder,  and  enough  of 
simple  syrup  to  make  6 0 pills.  There  are  seven  grains  of  opium 
in  5j  of  the  opiate  powder.  This  pill  is  much  used  at  Guy’s 
Hospital  as  a mercurial.  See  the  next  article. 

PiLULiE  Hydrargyri  Submuriatis  Composite.  L.  E.  Com- 
pound Calomel  Pills.  Pilululae  Plummeri,  Plummer’s  pills.  O. 
Take  ^\j  each  of  submuriate  of  mercury  and  precipitated  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony>  3SS  of  gum  guaiac  in  powder,  5ss  of  rec- 
tified spirit ; triturate  the  submuriate  of  mercury  with  the 
precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony,  then  with  the  gum  guaiac 
so  as  to  obtain  a proper  consistency ; divide  into  five  grain  pills. 
Dose,  one  or  two  at  night,  as  an  alterative  in  cutaneous  disor- 
ders, such  as  porrigo,  and  herpes ; in  iritis  (almost  a specific) ; 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  syphilitic  pains  and  eruptions ; and 
in  dyspepsia,  scrofula,  and  hepatitis.  Opium  will  be  requisite 
when  they  tend  to  run  off  by  the  bowels. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  if  the  trituration  in  making  those 
pills  is  too  long  continued  they  will  be  injured  by  absorbing 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  It  ought  also  to  be  recollected 
that  if  they  are  rolled  in  magnesia,  they  may  be  partially  de- 
composed by  it  on  the  surface,  and  chlorate  of  magnesia  of  a 
greenish  tinge  may  be  formed. 

Pilulje  Hydrargyri  Submuriatis  cum  Opio.  Calomel  Pills 
with  Opium.  Take  5j  of  submuriate  of  mercury,  gr.xv  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  ^ss  of  purified  opium,  enough  of  simple  syrup  to 
make  6'0  pills.  It  is  considered  that  the  tartar  emetic  causes 
the  calomel  to  produce  ptyalism  more  readily.  Dose,  one  twice 
a day,  in  disorders  of  the  joints.  See  the  preceding  article. 

Pilule  LupulinjE.  New.  Lupuline  Pills.  Take  any  quantity 
of  lupuline,  and  triturate  it  till  it  form  a mass.  If  the  weather 
is  cold,  warm  the  mortar  before  putting  in  the  lupuline,  which 
will  want  no  syrup  or  other  addition.  Divide  into  three  grain 
pills,  from  two  to  four  of  which  may  be  given  as  a dose  in  ex*» 
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hausted  excitability,  dyspepsia,  and  nervous  irritation,  to  cause 
sleep.  They  do  not  cause  costiveness. 

Pilule  Narcotics.  See  the  next  article. 

Pilule  Olei  Crotonis.  New . Croton  Oil  Pills.  Take  i]\vj 
of  croton  oil,  and  enough  of  bread  crumb  to  make  12  pills, 
from  one  to  three  for  a dose ; but  it  is  not  a good  form  of  the 
medicine.  See  Tiglii  Oleum. 

Pilule  Opiatje.  E.  Opiate  Pills.  Pil.  thebaicce.  O.  Take  one 
part  of  opium,  seven  parts  of  extract  of  liquorice,  and  two  parts 
of  Jamaica  pepper,  beat  into  a mass  with  dilute  alcohol,  and 
divide  into  five  grain  pills,  each  of  which  contains  gr.ss  of 
opium.  Dose,  from  one  to  four  as  an  anodyne. 

Pilule  Opii  Camphorat^e.  Camphorated  Opium  Pills.  Take 
5j  of  purified  opium,  ^ij  of  camphor,  and  enough  of  simple 
syrup  to  make  60  pills.  In  doses  of  one  or  two  at  night  it 
relieves  chordee  and  priapism. 

PiLULiE  Opii  Composite.  Compound  Opium  Pills.  Take  5j  each 
of  purified  opium  and  camphor,  gr.xv  of  tartarized  antimony, 
and  enough  of  simple  syrup  to  make  a mass  for  60  pills.  They 
are  a good  diaphoretic  sedative  for  allaying  pain. 

Pilulje  Rhei  Composite.  E.  Compound  Rhubarb  Pills.  Take 
3 j of  rhubarb  in  powder,  5yj  of  aloes,  5ss  of  myrrh,  5ss  of  oil  of 
peppermint,  and  enough  of  syrup  of  orange  to  make  a mass, 
and  divide  into  five  grain  pills.  It  is  a good  warm  stomachic 
laxative  in  doses  of  two  to  four,  twice  a day.  They  become  too 
hard  if  kept  any  time. 

Pilule  Rudii.  O.  Rudius’s  Pilljs.  Take  $vj  ofcolocynth,  3SS  each 
of  black  hellebore  root  and  jalap,  3ij  of  cinnamon,  mace,  and 
cloves,  3X  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine ; digest  four  days,  strain  by 
pressure,  and  add  3SS  of  scammony,  3J  of  aloes ; then  distil  oft 
the  spirit,  evaporate  the  residuum,  and  make  it  into  five  grain 
pills.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  six  as  a,  powerful  cathartic. 

PiLUL-E  Rupi.  See  Pil.  Aloes  cum  Myrriia.  L. 

PiLULiE  Saponis  cum  Opio.  L.  Soap  Pills  with  Opium.  Pilulce 
opii.  O.  Take  ^ss  of  hard  opium  in  powder,  ^ij  of  hard  soap, 
beat  them  together  until  incorporated,  and  divide  into  five  grain 
pills,  each  of  which  contains  gr.j  of  opium.  The  soap  has  been 
substituted  for  the  extract  of  liquorice,  and  prevents  the  pills 
from  becoming  insoluble  when  long  kept. 
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Pilule  Scill^e  Composite.  L.  Pilulce  scilliticce.  E.  Pil.  scillos 
cum  zingibere.  D.  Compound  Squill  Pills.  Take  5 j in  powder 
of  squill- root,  fresh  dried,  5iij  each  of  powdered  ginger  and  hard 
soap,  ^ij  of  gum  ammoniac  in  powder ; mix  the  powders,  then 
beat  them  with  the  soap,  and  add  as  much  simple  syrup  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  give  a proper  consistency,  and  divide  into  three 
grain  pills,  one  to  three  for  a dose,  twice  a day,  or  oftener,  as  a 
stimulant  expectorant,  and  diuretic  in  asthma,  chronic  catarrh, 
and  with  digitalis  and  calomel  in  anasarca  and  hydrothorax. 
The  pills  ought  to  be  made  when  they  are  to  be  used,  as  they 
are  sometimes  injured  by  keeping.  Mr.  Brand  e,  however,  says 
he  kept  some  good  for  two  years. 

Pilule  Stomachics  vel  Pil.  ante  Cibum.  P.  (1758.)  Sto- 
machic, or  Dinner  Pills,  ascribed  to  Lady  Webster,  or  Lady 
Crespigny.  Take  ^vj  of  the  best  aloes,  5ij  each  of  mastic  and 
red  rose  petals,  and  enough  of  the  syrup  of  wormwood  to  make 
a mass ; to  be  divided  into  three  grain  pills,  one  to  four,  two  hours 
before  dinner,  as  an  excellent  purgative.  The  mastic  is  supposed 
to  improve  the  pill,  by  dividing  the  aloes  minutely,  and  render- 
ing it  more  soluble. 

Piluls  Strychnine.  New.  Strychnine  Pills.  Take  gr.ij  of 
very  pure  strychnine,  ^ss  of  conserve  of  roses ; mix  accurately, 
and  divide  into  two  dozen  very  equal  pills  ; one  at  night,  for  a 
dose  in  paralysis.  (Magendie.) 

Pilule  e Styrace.  D.  Storax  Pills.  Take  ^iij  of  purified 
storax,  each  of  purified  opium,  honey,  and  saffron ; make  into 
a mass,  and  divide  into  three  grain  pills,  one  of  which  contains 
gr.ss  of  opium.  One  to  two  are  a dose,  given  as  an  anodyne 
and  sedative,  to  procure  sleep.  The  storax  retards  the  action  of 
the  opium,  so  that  it  operates  gradually. 

Pilule  de  Terebinthina.  P.  Turpentine  Pills.  Put  a quantity 
of  turpentine  into  triple  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  con- 
tinue the  ebullition  till  the  turpentine,  when  thrown  into  cold 
water,  is  reduced  to  a soft  paste,  of  which  pills  of  gr.vj  each  are 
made  and  kept  under  cold  water.  From  one  to  four  is  a dose  in 
gonorrhoea,  taenia,  &c.  They  may  be  combined  with  copaiba, 
and  rhubarb.  (Cline.) 

Pilule  Thebaice.  See  Pil.  Opiate.  E. 

Pilule  Tonics.  P.  Tonic,  or  Bucher’s  Pills.  Pil,  ex  Helleboro 
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et  myrrha.  Take  each  of  Bacher’s  alcoholic  extract  of  black 
hellebore  of  myrrh,  and  ^iij  of  the  powder  of  blessed  thistle ; mix 
carefully,  make  a mass,  and  put  it  in  a dry  place  till  it  is  of  a 
proper  consistence,  and  then  divide  into  one  grain  pills ; one  for 
a dose  at  night,  as  a tonic  and  emmenagogue  in  chlorosis, 
dropsy,  worms,  and  cutaneous  disorders. 

Pilule  Zinci.  Are  made  with  ^ij  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  q.  s.  of 
common  turpentine  for  60  pills.  They  are  given  in  gleet,  and 
leucorrhcea. 

Pimentte  BACCiE.  L.  E.  Pimento.  D.  Allspice,  Jamaica  Pep- 
per, Pimenta  Berries.  Myrtus  pimento. :.  A shrub  which  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies.  The  berries,  in  order  to  be  of  fine 
flavour,  must  be  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  otherwise  they  acquire  the  flavour  of  juniper.  In  this  they 
are  similar  to  cloves,  whose  aroma  is  lost  if  the  flower  but  be 
allowed  to  expand.  The  aroma  and  pungency  is  contained 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  rind  of  the  berry. 

Medicinally,  pimenta  is  a warm  stomachic  carminative,  and  is 
chiefly  used  as  an  agreeable  and  cheap  adjunct  to  nauseous  and 
bitter  medicines.  The  dose  is  gr.v  to  3j  of  the  powder ; but 
the  oil  and  the  distilled  water  are  most  frequently  employed. 

Pimpernel.  Anagallis  arvensis.  A native  annual  with  pretty 
scarlet  flowers,  eyed  with  purple.  It  is  thought  to  be  nervine, 
and  has  been  prescribed  in  doses  of  3j  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  and 
paralysis,  and  also  in  mania  and  hydrophobia. 

Pine.  Pinas.  A genus  of  trees,  all  of  which  yield  resins  and  tur- 
pentine, or  resinous  oils,  such  as  the  Pinns  abies,  which  yields 
frankincense ; the  Pinas  sylvestris,  which  yields  turpentine ; 
the  Pinus  balsamea,  which  yields  Canadian  balsam,  &c. 

Pine  Apple  Cream.  Grate  Ibj  of  fresh  pine-apple;  add  half  a pint 
of  syrup,  a pint  and  a half  of  cream,  and  the  juice  of  two  lemons ; 
rub  through  a sieve,  cut  two  slices  of  pine  in  small  dice,  and 
freeze. 

Or,  Pound  3VJ  of  preserved  pine-apple,  one  spoonful  of  pine  syrup, 
a fourth  of  a pint  of  clarified  sugar,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and 
a pint  and  a half  of  cream ; rub  through  a sieve,  add  four  slices 
of  preserved  pine,  cut  in  small  dice,  and  freeze. 

For  moulds.  Take  a teacupful  of  syrup  of  preserved  pine,  and  the 
juice  of  two  lemons,  3^  of  sugar,  and  four  slices  of  preserved 
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pine-apple,  cut  in  small  dice.  Mix  tliis  with  %ij  of  isinglass, 
boiled  in  half  a pint  of  water  for  half  an  hour.  Whisk  all 
together  till  nearly  cold,  then  add  a quart  of  cream,  whisked  up, 
to  it,  and  put  in  moulds.  Ginger  cream  is  made  the  same  way 
with  preserved  ginger. 

Pine  Apple  Compote.  Peel  and  cut  the  pine  in  slices,  put  it  in 
syrup,  boil  to  a blow,  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon ; boil  all  for  five 
minutes,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold. 

Pine  Apple  Jam.  Pare,  cut,  and  pound  a pine-apple  to  a pulp.  To 
a pint  of  pulp  put  tbj  of  sifted  sugar ; boil  it  twenty-five  minutes, 
and  put  in  pots. 

Pine  Apple  Slices.  Pare  the  outside  off  the  pine,  cut  it  in  slices 
half  an  inch  thick,  lay  a layer  of  pine-apple,  and  a layer  of  sifted 
sugar  alternately  in  an  earthen  pan,  let  it  remain  in  the  stove 
three  or  four  days,  and  put  in  a preserving  pan,  with  the  juice 
of  three  lemons ; boil  all  for  ten  minutes,  and  skim.  Next  day, 
repeat  the  boiling  for  ten  minutes,  and  put  in  a pot. 

Pine  Apple  Water  Ice.  Freeze  together  half  a pint  of  pine-apple 
syrup,  the  juice  of  three  lemons  or  acid,  a pint  of  water,  and 
four  slices  of  preserved  pine,  cut  in  dice.  Or,  grate  and  pound 
tbj  of  fresh  pine-apple,  with  a pint  of  syrup,  half  a pint  of  water, 
and  the  juice  of  two  lemons ; rub  through  a sieve,  and  cut  three 
slices  of  pine-apple  into  dice,  and  freeze. 

Pinguedo  Viperje.  Viper’s  fat  is  employed  on  the  Continent  in 
making  ointment,  but  has  nearly  the  same  properties  as  lard. 

Pinguedo  Ursi.  Bear’s  grease  is  supposed  to  have  the  peculiar  vir- 
tue of  promoting  the  growth  of  hair ; but  in  this  respect  it  is  not 
at  all  preferable  to  lard,  which  it  much  resembles,  except  in 
being  of  an  offensive  smell ; and  what  is  sold  for  bear’s  grease  is 
seldom  more  or  less  than  rancid  lard.  See  Bear’s  Grease. 

Pinguicula  Vulgaris.  Butterwort.  A native  plant,  with  fleshy 
leaves,  common  in  upland  marshes,  the  juice  of  which,  like  that 
of  house-leek,  is  a good  cosmetic  for  chapped  lips,  &e.  It  also 
curdles  milk. 

Pink.  See  Spigelia,  Caryophyllus,  Paints  ( Dutch  pink ),  and 
Bose  Pink. 

PiNtts  Sylvestris.  P.  Scotch  Fir,  or  Geneva  Pine.  The  buds 
are  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic,  and  given  in  decoction 
made  with  ^ss  to  3j  to  Oij  of  water,  or  whey,  in  gout,  scorbutus, 
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gonorrhoea,  and  cutaneous  disorders.  See  PiL.  Terebinth  in  a, 
and  Resina. 

Piper  Album.  White  Pepper  is  merely  the  black  pepper  decor- 
ticated, and  steeped  in  salt  water,  which  renders  it  milder. 

Piper  Cubeba.  See  Cubeba. 

Piper  Ethiopicum.  Ethiopian  Pepper.  A hot  spice  used  in 
adulterating  liquors. 

Piperine.  New.  An  alkaline  principle,  discovered  in  black  pepper, 
by  M.  Oerstadt,  by  digesting  pepper  in  alcohol,  and  adding  first 
muriatic  acid,  and  then  water,  to  precipitate  the  resinous  matter, 
a muriate  of  piperine  remaining  in  solution.  Concentrate  this 
solution  by  evaporation,  and  add  pure  potass  to  decompose  it, 
and  take  up  the  muriatic  acid,  when  the  piperine  will  be  deposit- 
ed colourless,  transparent,  insipid,  and  inodorous. 

Soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in  cold  water,  and  sparingly 
in  boiling  water.  Nitric  acid  renders  the  alcoholic  solution 
yellowish  green.  Deliquescent  in  the  air. 

Medicinally , piperine  has  been  successfully  employed  as  a febrifuge 
in  intermittent  and  typhus  fever,  and  periodic  head-ache,  in  doses 
from  three  to  eight  grains.  It  is  a very  active  medicine,  but 
may  be  carried  as  far  as  gr.xxiv  in  24  hours.  (M.  Meli.) 

Poisonous , if  given  in  an  over  dose,  but  the  symptoms  are  unknown 
to  me. 

Piperis  Longi  Fructusvel  Bacc^e.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Long  Pepper. 
The  unripe  fruit  of  the  Piper  longum  (a  native  of  Amboyna), 
dried  in  the  sun.  It  has  similar  carminative  and  pungent  pro- 
perties to  black  pepper,  and  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  gr.v  to  3j 
in  dyspepsia,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  gout,  and  in  making 
carminative  powders  and  tinctures.  It  is  also  used  in  the  kitchen 
for  seasoning. 

There  are  two  sorts,  a short  and  a long,  brought  to  market ; but 
their  properties  are  similar.  It  probably  contains  piperine. 

Piperis  Nigri  Bacc.*.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Black  Pepper.  The  unripe 
fruit  of  the  Piper  nigrum  (a  native  of  Ceylon),  dried  in  the  sun. 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Java,  Malacca,  and  Sumatra. 

Chemically , it  contains  piperine,  besides  an  oily  substance,  an  ex- 
tract, and  fecular  matter.  Alcohol  and  ether  are  the  best 
solvents  of  its  active  properties. 
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Medicinally,  black  pepper  is  hot,  pungent,  stimulant,  and  carmina- 
tive, as  well  as  irritant  and  errhine  externally.  It  is  an  excellent 
adjunct  to  bark  in  intermittent,-  and  Mr.  Brande  must  certainly 
be  mistaken,  when  he  says  it  only  acts  as  a warm  condiment, 
agreeable  to  the  stomach.  It  is  also  good  for  removing  the  nausea, 
and  retching  of  cholera,  and  generally  in  cold  atonic  habits 
affected  with  gout  or  dyspepsia.  Dose  gr.v  to  gr.xx  or  more.  In 
gargles  it  is  good  for  relaxations  of  the  uvula,  chronic  catarrh, 
&c. 

Adulterated  to  a great  extent,  both  in  the  powdered  form  and  in 
the  state  of  grains,  or  pepper-corns.  The  wrinkled  appearance 
of  the  pepper-grains  is  imitated  by  making  a paste  with  flour, 
mustard,  peas-meal,  &c.  and  rolling  it  up  in  a particular  man- 
ner ; but  narrow  inspection  will  at  once  detect  this  fraud ; or 
throw  the  suspected  grains  into  boiling  water,  when  the  spurious 
will  dissolve,  but  the  genuine  will  not.  In  the  powdered  form 
it  is  mixed  with  trash  of  every  description,  but  particularly  with 
what  is  called  P.  D.,  or  pepper  dust ; which  is  chiefly  composed 
of  the  husks  of  mustard-seed,  powdered.  The  recent  conviction 
of  a gang  of  manufacturers  of  spurious  pepper,  showed  the  great 
extent  to  which  the  fraud  is  often  carried.  In  powder,  the  eye 
and  the  taste  are  most  to  be  trusted  in  detecting  adulteration. 

Pis.®.  See  Peas. 

Pistacia  Lentiscus.  See  Mastiche. 

Pistacia  Terebinthus.  See  Terebinth.  Chia. 

Pistacia  Vera.  P.  Pistachia  Nut.  Is  mucilaginous  and  nutritive, 
and  used  to  prepare  emulsions. 

Pitch.  See  Pix. 

Pix  Abietina.  L.  Burgundy  Pitch.  Pix  burgundica.  E.  D. 
Pix  alba,  and  Pix  arida.  O.  It  is  procured  by  making  incisions 
into  the  bark  of  the  Norway  spruce  fir,  Pinus  abies,  from  which 
the  pitch  exudes,  and  concretes.  This  is  afterwards  purified  by 
boiling  it  in  water,  and  straining  it  by  pressure  through  canvass. 

Medicinally,  it  is  chiefly  used  as  an  external  stimulant  and  rubefa- 
ciefit,  in  form  of  plaster.  It  is  strongly  adhesive,  and  tends 
both  to  support  feeble  muscles,  and  is  a warm  tonic,  which  ex- 
cites perspiration,  and,  on  some  skins,  produces  pimples,  and  a 
troublesome  itching,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  usually  most  efficient. 
It  is  used  in  chronic  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  chronic  catarrh, 
&c.,  often  with  great  benefit.  It  is  best  when  little  heat  is  used 
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in  spreading  it  on  the  leather.  What  has  once  been  melted 
ought  not  to  be  used,  as  heat  dissipates  its  active  properties. 

Adulterated  with  an  inferior  article,  manufactured  in  England, 
which  is  dry  and  brittle,  even  when  heated,  and  wants  the  strong 
smell,  and  viscid  adhesive  property  of  the  genuine  sort.  The 
genuine  is  reddish  brown,  fragrant,  unctuous,  and  semi-trans- 
parent ; somewhat  friable  in  cold  weather,  but  easily  rendered 
softish  and  tenacious  by  heat. 

Pix  Liquida.  L.  E.  D.  Tar,  or  Liquid  Pitch.  Which  is  procured 
from  the  Scotch  fir,  Pinus  sylvestris , by  cutting  the  wood  into 
billets,  piling  them  up,  covering  them  with  turf  sods,  and  setting 
them  on  fire,  when  the  tar  runs  out  from  below.  It  is  chiefly 
manufactured  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

Chemically , tar  consists  of  resin,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  pyroligneous 
acid,  the  two  latter  being  soluble  in  water,  forming  Tar  Water, 
which  see ; the  former  in  alcohol. 

Medicinally,  it  is  employed  in  the  form  of  tar- water,  but  chiefly  in 
form  of  vapour,  for  phthisis,  and  chronic  catarrh,  as  recommended 
by  Sir  A.  Crichton.  Place  over  a lamp,  in  a proper  vessel,  a quan- 
tity of  naval  tar,  which  has  had  its  pyroligneous  acid  neutralized 
by  mixing  every  pound  with  §ss  of  carbonate  of  potass.  This  is 
to  be  burned  day  and  night  in  the  chamber  of  the  patient,  but  it 
must  be  cleaned  out  and  renewed  every  day,  and  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  allow  it  to  burn  dry,  as  the  empyreuma  thence 
arising,  as  well  as  the  pyroligneous  acid,  will  excite  coughing. 
Mudge  supposed  that  it  was  the  smell  or  vapour  of  the  tar  in 
ships  which  gives  benefit  to  phthisical  patients  in  sea-voyages. 
Tar  is  also  used  as  an  ointment.  See  Ung.  Pic.  Liq. 

Pix  NigHa.  L.  Pitch  is  merely  tar  in  an  inspissated  state. 

Placebo.  I will  please.  Any  medicine  given  to  please  a patient ; 
but  which  can  have  no  other  intention. 

Placenta  Amygdalina.  See  Amygdalae  Placenta. 

Plaister.  The  vulgar  spelling  for  Plaster. 

Plantago.  Plantain.  A genus  of  plants,  among  which  the  Pla?i-> 
tago  lanceolata.  P.  Ribwort.  Plantago  major.  P.  Waybread, 
and  Plantago  media.  P.,  are  used  as  feeble  astringents  and 
vulneraries.  The  recent  expressed  juice  in  doses  of  to  ^iv  is 
said  to  be  effectual  against  the  poison  of  the  rattle-snake.  The 
water-plantain  is  not  of  this  genus.  See  Alisma  Plant. 
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Plaster.  See  Emplastra. 

Plaster  Moulds  for  casting  Wax.  Wax  figures  and  ornaments 
may  be  cast  by  modelling  a shape  of  what  is  wanted.  If  a basket, 
or  any  thing  that  projects,  it  must  be  made  in  several  pieces ; if 
round  or  square,  it  may  be  made  in  one.  Oil  the  parts  of  the 
model  all  over ; mix  plaster  of  Paris,  well  burnt,  and  sifted  fine, 
into  a thick  paste,  as  thick  as  gum  water ; lay  it  on  one  side  of 
the  surface  of  the  model,  but  not  over  any  thing  that  projects, 
or  it  will  not  come  off  the  model.  When  dry,  which  will  be  in 
a few  minutes,  scrape  it,  and  mark  the  piece  by  cutting  holes  in 
it  at  the  sides,  then  oil  it  well,  and  lay  on  another  surface  more 
plaster  as  before,  mixed  fresh,  and  so  continue  till  the  whole 
model  is  covered  all  over.  When  dry,  it  will  come  to  pieces ; 
take  the  model  out,  and  tie  it  together,  leaving  an  aperture  for 
pouring  in  the  wax ; great  care  must  be  taken  of  the  extremities, 
for  if  not  properly  cast,  they  will  never  come  out  of  the  mould. 

Flat  moulds.  Lay  the  subject  that  is  to  be  cast  on  a marble  or 
glass  slab ; make  a wall  round  it  with  wax.  Oil  the  patterns, 
such  as  borders,  stars,  and  patties,  as  well  as  the  slab.  Mix 
Paris  plaster  with  water,  to  the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  and 
pour  it  gently  over  the  patterns,  till  covered  over  two  inches 
thick.  When  perfectly  dry,  which  will  be  in  half  an  hour, 
remove  the  wall,  and  take  up  the  mould ; oil  it,  and  dry  it  well 
before  using.  See  Wax. 

Plaster  of  Paris.  Is  prepared  for  casting  stucco  ornaments  and 
statues,  by  calcining  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum)  or  exposing  it 
to  the  heat  of  a baker’s  oven,  and  then  pounding  and  sifting 
it. 

Plumbago.  Graphite,  or  Black  Lead.  Is  a native  percarbonate  of 
iron.  The  finer  sorts  from  the  Cumberland  mine  are  used  for 
making  pencils;  the  coarser  for  polishing,  and  to  make  anti- 
trition  mixtures. 

Plumbago  Europ^ea.  A plant  used  in  dyeing  yellow.  It  is  an 
acrid  poison. 

Plumbi  Acetas.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Acetate  of  Lead,  or  Sugar  of  Lead. 
Saccharum  saturni , Cerussa  acetata,  and  Superacetas  plumbi.  O. 
Take  Ibj  of  subcarbonate  of  lead  (white  lead),  Oj  of  acetic  acid, 
Ojss  of  boiling  distilled  water;  mix  the  acid  with  the  water, 
add  the  subcarbonate  of  lead  by  degrees,  and  boil  the  whole  till 
y 2 
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the  acid  is  saturated,  then  filter  through  paper,  and  having 
evaporated  it  till  a pellicle  appears,  set  it  aside  that  crystals 
may  form,  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  dry  the  crystals  on  blotting 
paper. 

Decomposition.  The  acetic  acid  decomposes  the  subcarbonate  of 
lead  by  its  having  a greater  affinity  for  the  oxide  of  lead  than 
the  carbonic  acid  which  is  set  free  and  escapes  with  effervescence, 
while  the  acetate  of  lead  is  formed,  and  remains  in  solution  ; 
and  the  crystals  thence  formed  are  the  pure  acetate.  It  was  for- 
merly thought  to  be  a superacetate  because  it  reddens  vegetable 
blues,  but  this  probably  depends  on  some  decomposition,  as  the 
minutest  portion  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  precipitates  carbo- 
nate of  lead,  and  disengages  acetic  acid.  When  a current  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a solution  of  the  acetate,  it 
precipitates  one  half  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  leaves  a deut- 
acetate  in  solution. 

Soluble  in  alcohol,  spec.  grav.  2*345  in  24  or  25  parts  of  water, 
hot  or  cold,  but  is  partially  decomposed  even  in  distilled  water, 
without  the  previous  addition  of  a little  acetic  acid. 

Incompatible  with  all  the  acids  which  form  insoluble  compounds 
with  the  oxide  of  lead,  viz.  the  carbonic,  citric,  gallic,  muriatic, 
sulphuric,  and  tartaric  acids,  also  with  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  with  the  salts  containing  any  of  these  when  their  known 
affinities  will  produce  decomposition,  such  as  hard  water,  because 
it  contains  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime ; sea  water,  because 
it  contains  muriate  of  soda  and  magnesia ; and  soap,  because  it 
contains  carbonate  of  potass,  or  soda.  The  solution  of  acetate 
of  ammonia  also  decomposes  it,  and  all  the  carbonates,  muriates, 
sulphates,  sulphurets,  and  tartrites,  such  as  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, tartarized  antimony,  and  iron,  alum,  borax,  lime-water, 
and  tannin,  and  of  course  all  vegetable  astringents.  When  the 
solution  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  absorbs  carbonic  acid, 
and  carbonate  of  lead  is  formed. 

'Externally,  it  is  a most  valuable  application  as  a cooling  sedative, 
and  astringent,  dissolved  in  distilled  water  for  ophthalmia, 
burns,  and  superficial  phlegmonous  inflammations,  and  as  an 
injection  in  gonorrhoea,  and  leucorrhoea.  The  proportions  are 
from  gr.x  to  gr.xxx  to  tjviij  of  water : 5 j to  §vj  of  water  proves 
stimulant.  It  is  scarcely  safe  when  the  skin  is  abraded. 
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Internally,  it  is  a powerful,  but  unquestionably  a hazardous  astrin- 
gent in  protracted  diarrhoea,  and  obstinate  haemoptysis,  and 
internal  haemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  uterus,  stomach,  &c.  In 
desperate  cases  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted ; but  notwithstanding 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Paris,  I must  enter  a strong  protest  against 
its  exhibition  till  every  safer  means  has  been  unsuccessfully 
tried.  When  it  is  resolved  to  give  it,  opium  must  be  conjoined 
with  it  (say  gr.ss  each  of  acetate  of  lead  arid  opium  in  form  of 
pill)  to  prevent  spasm  and  paralysis.  Care  must  also  be  taken 
not  to  give  with  it,  nor  after  it,  any  acids,  astringent  infusions, 
sulphates,  none  in  short  of  the  incompatible  substances,  unless  it 
have  been  incautiously  given  in  an  over-dose.  I should  have 
thought  Mr.  Brande  understood  Chemistry  better  than  to  pre- 
scribe it  with  rose-water.  Thomson  prescribes  it  with  rose-water 
for  hooping-cough ! ! ! 

Poisonous,  producing  a sweet  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  con- 
striction of  the  throat,  inflammatory  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  excruciating  colic,  vomiting,  (occasionally  bloody),  cramp, 
convulsions,  paralysis,  and  death.  The  best  antidote  is  sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted  and  drank  copiously,  with  the  black  draught, 
or  sulphate  of  soda,  well  diluted. 

Test.  Calcination  with  charcoal,  will  produce  metallic  lead ; 
sulphuric  acid  will  precipitate  it  white ; chromic  acid,  or  chro- 
mate of  potass,  of  a canary  yellow ; and  sulphuret  of  potass,  of  a 
dark  colour. 

Adulterated  but  seldom,  and  generally  to  be  had  very  pure  of  the 
wholesale  manufacturer.  When  genuine  it  looks  like  lumps  of 
sugar,  but  is  composed  of  colourless  crystals  without  smell,  and 
of  a sweet  and  astringent  taste.  If  it  do  not  dissolve  entirely 
in  distilled  water,  it  is  not  pure. 

Plumbi  Carbonas.  E.  P.  See  Plumbi  Sub-carbonas.  L, 
Plumbi  Oxydum  Semivitreum.  L.  E.  Litharge.  Lithargyrum . 
D.  Oxidum  plumbi  fusum.  P.  This  is  procured  by  means  of 
heat,  from  melting  red  lead  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  during 
which  process  it  combines  with  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  the 
yellow  protoxide  of  lead,  which  is  litharge.  It  is  in  scales  or 
flakes  of  a glassy  lustre,  and  of  course  it  cannot  well,  as  Mr.  A. 
T,  Thomson  asserts,  be  “often  adulterated  with  other  oxides,  j 
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In  pharmacy  it  is  only  used  in  making  plasters,  being  a power* 
ful  astringent. 

Used  extensively  to  improve  sour  wines,  which  it  does  by  forming 
acetate  and  tartrate  of  lead  with  their  acetic  and  tartaric  acids. 
For  the  means  of  detecting  this,  see  the  preceding  article  under 
Tests. 

Poisonous  like  the  preceding,  which  see. 

Plumbi  Sub-carbonas.  L.  Subcarbonate  of  Lead,  or  White 
Lead.  Carbonas  plumbi.  E.  P.  Cerussa.  D.  Flake  White. 
Dissolve  litharge  in  weak  acetic  acid,  and  pass  a stream  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  through  the  solution.  Or  expose  spiral  rolls  of 
sheet  lead  to  the  fumes  of  vinegar,  by  placing  the  vessels  in 
warm  dung,  or  in  a steam-bath.  Or  add  an  alkaline  carbonate 
to  a solution  of  nitrate  of  lead. 

Chemically , it  contains  83*5  of  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead,  and  16-5 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  therefore  a carbonate  and  not  a sub-car- 
bonate. It  is  soluble  in  pure  potass,  and  in  nitric  acid,  but  not 
in  water. 

Medicinally , it  is  only  used  as  an  external  application,  for  dusting 
excoriations,  &c.  as  an  astringent  and  sedative,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  safe,  as  it  is  often  absorbed,  or  acts  on  the  nervous 
system,  producing  colica,  pictonum,  or  painters’  colic ; which 
indeed  derives  its  name  from  painters  who  use  this  substance 
being  afflicted  with  it.  It  is  a very  dreadful  disorder,  often  end- 
ing in  palsy,  and  is  best  combated  by  opiates,  and  the  means 
recommended  in  the  preceding  articles  for  lead  poison.  See 
also  Dr.  Goon’s  Study  of  Medicine. 

Poisonous  like  the  preceding. 

Adulterated  with  several  white  and  heavy  substances,  such  as 
whiting  and  chalk,  which  may  be  readily  precipitated  when  dis- 
solved in  vinegar,  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  will  throw 
down  oxalate  of  lime.  Carbonate  of  barytes  will  be  decomposed 
by  adding  to  the  solution  in  vinegar  a weak  solution  of  Glau- 
ber’s salts  in  distilled  water,  and  sulphate  of  barytes  will  be 
precipitated ; which  sulphate  of  barytes  as  well  as  sulphate  of 
lead  when  used  to  adulterate  flake  white  will  dissolve  in  boiling 
distilled  vinegar,  while  the  carbonate  of  lead  will  not.  White 
lead,  when  genuine,  ought  to  be  completely  soluble  in  nitric 
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acid,  and  ought  to  continue  transparent  when  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  is  added. 

Plumbum.  L.  E.  See  Lead. 

Poison.  A term  applied  very  indefinitely  to  whatever  produces 
deleterious  and  fatal  effects  when  introduced  into  the  body. 
Much  unnecessary  criticism  has  been  wasted  on  the  classification 
of  poisons,  though  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a satisfactory  classification  of  things  so  multifarious.  Dr.  Paris 
has  indeed  ventured  upon  what  he  supposes  to  be  an  improved 
classification,  because  he  objects  to  that  of  Fodere  and  Orfila; 
but  were  I disposed  to  be  critical  on  a matter  of  such  small 
moment  as  it  appears  to  be,  I could  easily  show  that  his  im- 
provement is  extremely  illogical.  Opium  and  camphor  for 
instance  are  made  to  belong  both  to  his  first  and  second  class ! ! 
I shall  give  both  arrangements,  and  refer  to  the  individual 
articles  for  symptoms  and  treatment. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  POISONS,  BY  FODERE  AND 
ORFILA. 

FROM  BECKYS  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 


CLASS  J, 

Corrosive  or  Escharotic  Poisons. 
Arsenical  Preparations. 

Arsenious  acid,  or  white  oxide  of  ar- 
senic 

The  Arsenites 

Black  oxide  of  arsenic,  fly-powder 
Arsenic  acid 

Arseniates  of  potash,  soda,  and  am- 
monia 

Yellow  and  red  sulphurets  of  arsenic 
Mercurial  Preparations. 

Corrosive  sublimate 
Nitrate  of  mercury 
Red  precipitate 

Red  oxide  of  mercury,  (precipitate  per 
se ) 

Sulphate  of  mercury,  (turbith  mine- 
ral) 

White  precipitate 
Mercurial  vapours 


Antimonial  Preparations. 

Oxide  of  antimony 
Tartar  emetic 
Antimonial  wine 
Muriate  of  antimony 
Kermes  mineral,  beyond  medical 
doses 

Golden  sulphur  of  antimony,  do. 
Cinnabar  of  antimony,  &c. 
Antimonial  vapours 

Copper . 

Oxide  of  copper 
Sulphate  of  copper 
Nitrate  of  copper 
Muriate  of  copper 
Acetate  of  copper 
Ammoniacal  copper 
Coppery  soaps 
Coppery  wine 
Silver. 

Nitrate  of  silver 
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Gold . 

Muriate  of  gold 
Fulminating  gold 

Zinc . 

Oxide  of  zinc 
Sulphate  of  zinc 
Bismuth . 

Nitrate  of  bismuth 
Sub-nitrate  of  bismuth  ^ 

Tin. 

Muriate  of  tin 
Oxides  of  tin 
Acids , concentrated,  and  in  particular. 
Sulphuric  acid 
Nitric  acid 
Muriatic  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Fluid  nitrous  acid 
Sulphureous  acid 
Fluoric  acid 
Phosphorous  acid 
Oxalic  acid 
Tartaric  acid 
Alkalies , caustic. 

Potash 

Soda 

Ammonia 

Alkaline  carlonates  in  large  doses . 
Caustic  alkaline  earths. 

Barytes,  and  its  salts 

Quicklime 

Phosphorus 

Glass  and  enamel  in  powder 

Cantharides 

Iodine 

Hydrogenated  sulphuret  of  potash. 
CLASS  II. 

Astringent  Poisons . 

Lead . 

Acetate  of  lead 
Carbonate  of  lead,  cerusse 
Litharge 

Wines  and  water  impregnated  with 
lead 

Food  cooked  in  leaden  vessels 


Syrups  and  spirits  clarified  with  ace. 

tate  of  lead 
Saturnine  emanations. 

CLASS  III. 

Acrid  Poisons. 

Chlorine 

Fluid  Chlorine 

Nitrous  acid  gas 

Sulphureous  acid  gas 

Nitrate  of  potash 

Veratrum  album,  white  hellebore 

Helleborus  niger,  black  hellebore 

Bryonia  Dioica 

Elaterium 

Colocynth 

Gamboge 

Daphne  Gnidium,  spurge  flax 
Daphne  Mezereum,  &c. 

Ricinus  communis 

Euphorbia  officinarum,  and  several 
other  species 
Savine 

Rhus  radicans 
Rhus  toxicodendron 
Rhus  vernix 
Anemone  pulsatilla,  &c. 

Aconitum  napellus,  &c. 

Chelidonium  majus 
Delphinium  staphysagria 
Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus 
(Enanthe  crocata 
Gratiola  officinalis 
Jatropha  curcas 
Scilla  maritima 
Sedum  acre 

Ranunculus  flammula,  and  several 
other  species 

Rhododendron  chrysanthum 
Fritillaria  imperialis 
Pedicularis  palustris 
Cyclamen  europseum 
Plumbago  europaea 
Colchicum  autumnale 
Scammony 
Cerbera  ahovai 
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Cynanchum  erectum 
Lobelia  syphilitica 

Apocynum  androscemifolium,  and 
other  species 
Asclepias  gigantea 
Hydrocotyle  vulgaris 
Clematis  vitalba,  &c. 

Pastinaca  sativa  annosa 
Soelanthus  quadrogonus,  and  other 
species 

Phytolacca  decandra 
Croton  tiglium 

Arum  maculatum,  and  other  species 
Calla  palustris. 

CLASS  IV. 

Narcotic  Poisons, 

Opium 

Hyoscyamus  niger 
Hyoscyamus  albus,  &c. 

Prussic  acid 
Prunus  lauro  cerasus 
Oil  of  laurel 
Bitter  almonds 
Lactuca  virosa 
The  solana 
Taxus  baccata 
Actaea  spicata 
Physalis  somnifera 
Azalea  pontica 
Ervum  ervilia 
Lathyrus  cicera 
Paris  quadrifolia 
Nitrogen  gas 
Nitrous  oxide. 

CLASS  V. 
Narcotico^acrid. 

Atropa  belladonna 
Datura  stramonium,  &c. 

Tobacco 

Digitalis  purpurea 


Anagallis  arvensis 

Aristolochia  clematitis 

Conium  maculatum 

Cicuta  virosa 

(Ethusa  cynapium 

Ruta  graveolens 

Nerium  oleander 

Upas  Tieute 

Nux  Vomica 

Bean  of  St.  Ignatius 

Angustura  pseudo-ferruginea 

Upas  antiar 

Ticunas 

Woorara 

Camphor 

Cocculus  indicus 

Poisonous  mushrooms 

Alkohol 

Sulphuric  aether 

Carbonic  acid  gas 

Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon 

Ergot,  spurred  rye 

Lolium  temulentum 

Hippomane  mancinella 

Mercurialis  perennis 

Chaerophyllum  sylvestre 

Sium  latifolium 

Coriaria  myrtifolia 

Odours  of  the  above  plants. 

CLASS  VI. 

Septic  or  putrefying  Poisons. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
Putrefied  substances 
Viper 

Venomous  snakes 

Scorpion 

Tarantula 

Sting  of  bees,  wasps,  &c. 
Poisonous  fishes 
Muscles 

Malignant  pustule 
Rabies. 
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NEW  CLASSIFICATION  OF  POISONS,  BY  DB.  PARIS. 
“ Class  I.  Poisons  which  act  through  the  medium  of  the 

NERVES  WITHOUT  BEING  ABSORBED,  AND  WITHOUT  EXCITING 
« ANY  LOCAL  INFLAMMATION. 

Order  I.  By  which  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System  are 
destroyed. 

( Death  by  Suffocation  from  Paralysis  of  the  Respiratory  Muscles.*) 


\ Aconite 

<<  Jatropha  curcas 

1 3 f Alcohol 
| < ) Oil  of  tobacco 


Essential  oil  of  almonds  -J- 
Camphor  -f- 
Opium  ? -f 
Salts  of  lead  ? 

Croton  Tiglium  £ 


Order  II.  By  which  the  Heart  is  rendered  insensible  to  the 
Stimulus  of  the  Blood. 

(Death  by  Syncope.) 

Infusion  of  Tobacco.  Upas  Antiar. 


Class  II.  Poisons  which,  by  entering  the  circulation,  act 

THROUGH  THAT  MEDIUM,  WITH  DIFFERENT  DEGREES  OF 
ENERGY  ON  THE  HEART,  BRAIN,  AND  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 


(Death  in  many  forms.) 


a 


Arsenic 
Emetic  Tartar 
Muriate  of  Baryta 


0 fOpiumf 
I Lettuce 
& 1 Henbane 
^ I Prussic  acid 


(Hellebore 
Savine 

Meadow  saffron 
Squill 


, f Deadly  Nightshade  £ 
•J  ^ I Hemlock 
| ^ j Camphor  £ 

& I cocculus  Indicus 


* The  respiratory  nerves  would  be  a more  proper  term,  I think. 

+ This  mark  denotes  that  the  substance  against  which  it  is  placed  may  also  act 
by  being  absorbed. 

$ Signifies  that  the  article  has  also  a local  action. 
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Class  III.  Poison3  which,  through  the  medium  of  the 

CIRCULATION,  EXPEND  THEIR  ENERGIES  ON  THE  SPINAL 
MARROW,  WITHOUT  DIRECTLY  INVOLVING  THE  FUNCTIONS 
OF  THE  BRAIN. 

{Death  by  Tetanic  Convulsions.') 

Nux  Vomica,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Strychnus. 

Class  IV.  Poisons  which  produce  a direct  local  action 

ON  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

( Death  by  Gangrene.) 


f Corrosive  sublimate  + 
Verdigrise 

Muriate  and  oxide  of  tin 
•3  ! Sulphate  of  zinc 
* * Nitrate  of  silver 
Acids 
Alkalies 
Cantharides  f 


T3 


< 


"Bryony 
Elaterium  *f* 
Colocynth  -j* 

1 Gamboge 
1 Euphorbium 
Hedge  Hyssop 
Croton  Tiglium 
Ranunculi 


Poison  for  Bugs.  May  be  made  with  arsenic,  or  corrosive  subli- 
mate.  Dissolve  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  a pint  of  rectified 
Spirit  of  wine,  and  add  ^iv  each  of  castor  oil  and  turpentine. 

Or,  Reduce  5J  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  one  of  white  arsenic  to  a 
fine  powder ; mix  with  it  of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  powder, 
^ij  each  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  yellow  wax,  and  ^viij  of  olive 
oil.  Put  all  these  into  a pipkin  placed  in  a pan  of  boiling 
water,  and  when  the  wax  is  melted,  stir  the  whole  till  cold  in 
a mortar.  (Brande.) 

Poison  Oak.  See  Toxicodendri  Fol. 

Polish.  A term  given  to  several  sorts  of  varnishes  for  wood  and 
other  materials. 

French  Polish.  Is  made  by  dissolving  in  a gentle  heat  ^iij  of 
shell  lac,  each  of  mastic  and  gum  sandarac,  and  ^xl  of  rec- 
tified spirit. 

Roman  Polish . Is  made  by  dissolving  ifciij  of  gum  sandarac  in 
two  gallons  of  rectified  spirit. 

Polychroite.  New.  A vegetable  extract  procured  by  Bouillon  la 
Grange  from  saffron,  and  so  named  from  its  assuming  various 
colours  with  various  re-agents. 
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Polygala  Amara.  P.  Bittermilk  Wort.  The  leaves  and  root  of 
which  are  bitter,  stomachic,  and  expectorant,  in  doses  of  5ss  of 
the  powder,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  or  in  form  of  decoction  for 
pleuritis,  &c. 

Polygala  Senna.  See  Senega  Radix.  L. 

Polygala  Vulgaris.  P.  Common  Milk  Wort.  A native  plant 
with  small  blue,  flesh-coloured,  or  white  flowers,  and  used  as 
the  P.  amara. 

Polygonum.  See  Bistorts  Radix  and  Persicaria. 

Polypodium  Vulgare.  P.  Common  Polypody.  A native  plant 
of  the  fern  genus,  common  at  the  roots  of  trees,  near  old  stones, 
or  on  stone  walls.  It  is  bitter,  astringent,  expectorant,  and 
eccoprotic. 

Pomambra.  A mixture  of  various  perfumed  substances  made  into  a 
ball,  and  worn  in  the  pocket  as  a perfume.  Sometimes  .also 
made  into  beads  for  necklaces.  The  perfumes  may  be  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  maker. 

Pomatum.  Is  a term  applied  to  a variety  of  unguents,  chiefly  used 
for  the  hair.  Lard  is  usually  the  basis  of  these. 

Common  Pomatum.  Take  ibvij  of  fresh  mutton-suet,  skinned 
and  shredded  very  fine ; melt  it  in  about  two  quarts  of  spring 
water,  and  whilst  hot,  put  the  whole  into  a well  glazed  earthen 
pan  small  at  bottom  and  wide  at  top.  Let  it  stand  till  the  fat  is 
quite  cold  and  all  the  impurities  fall  to  the  bottom,  which  carefully 
scrape  off.  Then  break  the  fat  into  small  pieces,  and  put  them 
in  a pan  with  two  gallons  of  spring  water  for  a whole  day, 
stirring  and  washing  often.  Next  day  change  the  water,  and 
when  poured  off,  dry  the  fat  by  rubbing  it  in  a linen  cloth. 
Then  put  the  suet  with  ibjss  of  fresh  hog  s-lard  into  a large  pan, 
and  melt  the  whole  over  a gentle  fire.  When  properly  com- 
bined, put  the  whole  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  beat  it  with  a 
wooden  spatula  till  cold.  Whilst  beating  add  5yj  of  essence 
of  lemon-peel  and  30  drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  previously  mixed 
together.  Continue  beating  till  the  mixture  be  perfectly  white, 
and  then  put  it  in  small  pots.  Leave  them  open  till  it  is  quite 
cold,  and  then  cover  them  with  bits  of  bladder. 

English,  or  Hard  Pomatum.  Take  gvj  of  common  pomatum,  and 
add  to  it  two  or  three  ounces  of  very  clean  white  wax  scraped 
very  fine.  Melt  the  whole  together  in  an  earthen  pan,  which 
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is  immersed  in  a larger  one,  containing  boiling  water,  over  a 
clear  and  steady  fire.  When  properly  incorporated  take  it  off  and 
keep  stirring  it  with  a spatula  until  it  be  about  half  cold  or  con- 
gealed, and  then  put  it  into  small  pots,  as  before  directed,  or 
make  it  up  into  rolls  of  the  size  of  the  little  finger.  This  po- 
matum may  be  scented  with  whatever  agreeable  flavour  the 
perfumer  pleases.  It  will  keep  good,  even  with  less  wax  than 
has  been  above  directed,  in  the  East  Indies  or  any  other  warm 
climate  for  a long  time. 

Italian , or  Soft  Pomatum.  Take  Ifexxv  of  hog’s-lard,  hbviij  of  mut- 
ton suet,  ^vj  of  oil  of  bergamot,  %iv  of  essence  of  lemons,  ^ss  of 
oil  of  lavender,  and  of  oil  of  rosemary.  These  ingredients 
are  to  be  combined  in  the  same  manner  as  those  for  the  English 
pomatum,  and  kept  in  pots  for  use. 

Palm , or  Orange  Pomatum.  Take  ifev  of  hog’s-lard,  Ibj  of  mutton 
suet,  jiij  of  eau  de  Portugal,  ^ss  of  essence  of  bergamot,  3iv  of 
yellow  wax,  and  ifess  of  palm  oil.  Mix  as  directed  for  hard 
pomatum,  and  put  it  into  small  gallipots,  which  must  be  well 
covered.  Another  way  is  to  melt  in  a water-bath,  the  quantity 
required  of  common  pomatum,  and  add  an  equal  weight  of 
fresh  orange  flowers.  Let  the  whole  remain  for  four  hours 
when  it  is  to  be  passed  through  a linen  cloth  by  pressure.  Put 
this  with  a fresh  quantity  of  the  flowers  again  into  the  water- 
bath,  and  continue  to  repeat  the  process  in  this  manner  for  five 
or  six  times,  when  it  may  be  set  aside  to  cool,  and  in  fifteen  days 
remelted  in  the  water-bath,  and  put  into  pots. 

Parisian  Pomatum.  Put  into  a proper  vessel  Ibijss  of  prepared 
hog’s-lard  with  Ibij  of  picked  lavender-flowers,  orange-flowers, 
jasmine,  buds  of  sweet-briar,  or  any  other  sweet-scented  flower, 
or  a mixture  according  to  your  choice,  and  knead  the  whole 
with  the  hands  into  a paste  as  uniform  as  possible.  Put  this 
mixture  into  a pewter,  tin,  or  stone  pot,  and  cork  it  tight. 
Place  the  vessel  in  a vapour-bath,  and  let  it  stand  in  it  six 
hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  strain  the  mixture 
through  a coarse  linen  cloth  by  means  of  a press.  Now  throw 
away  the  flowers  which  you  have  used  as  being  useless,  pour 
the  melted  lard  back  into  the  same  pot,  and  add  Ibiv  of  fresh  la- 
vender flowers.  Stir  the  lard  and  flowers  together  while  the 
lard  is  in  a liquid  state,  in  order  to  mix  them  thoroughly,  and 
repeat  the  first  process.  Continue  to  repeat  this  till  you  have 
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used  about  ten  pounds  of  flowers.  After  having  separated  the 
pomatum  from  the  refuse  of  the  flowers,  set  it  in  a cool  place  to 
congeal,  pour  off  the  reddish  brown  liquor,  or  juice  extracted 
from  the  flowers,  wash  the  pomatum  in  several  waters,  stirring 
it  about  with  a wooden  spatula  to  separate  any  remaining 
watery  particles,  till  the  last  water  remains  perfectly  colourless. 
Then  melt  the  potnatum  in  a vapour-bath,  and  let  it  stand  in  it' 
about  one  hour,  in  a vessel  well  corked,  and  then  leave  it  in 
the  vessel  to  congeal.  Repeat  this  last  operation  till  the  watery 
particles  are  entirely  extracted,  when  the  wax  must  be  added, 
and  the  pomatum  melted  for  the  last  time  in  a vapour-bath 
in  a vessel  closely  corked,  and  suffered  to  congeal  as  before. 
When  properly  prepared  it  may  be  filled  into  pots,  and  tie  the 
mouths  of  them  over  with  wet  bladder  to  prevent  the  air  from 
penetrating.  This  pomatum  will  be  very  fragrant,  and  form 
an  excellent  preparation  for  improving  the  gloss  and  luxuri- 
ance of  the  hair. 

Rose , Rosemary,  and  other  scented  pomatums  are  made  by  adding 
perfumes  to  common  pomatum. 

Sultana  Pomatum.  Is  made  by  balm  of  Mecca,  spermaceti,  and 
cold  drawn  oil  of  almonds.  It  is  used  as  a cosmetic  for  the 
face  for  removing  freckles,  pimples,  &c. 

Pomegranate.  See  Granati  Cortex. 

Pommade.  A French  term  synonymous,  or  almost  synonymous 
with  pomatum,  of  which  the  Codex  gives  several  examples ; 
which  I shall  now  mention  with  a few  others  used  in  per- 
fumery. 

Pommade  de  Cyrillo.  Adeps  muriate  hydrargyri  oxygenati  me - 
dicatus.  P.  Take  four  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  32 
parts  of  prepared  hog’s-lard,  triturate  the  sublimate  separately, 
and  then  mix  it  intimately  with  the  lard.  It  is  used  in  mer- 
curial frictions  5ss  once  or  twice  a day,  as  an  anti- venereal. 

Pommade  Divine.  Is  made  in  various  ways,  for  example:  Take 
jfejss  of  beef-marrow,  each  of  calamine,  benzoin,  storax,  and 
the  root  of  Florentine  iris,  3jss  of  cinnamon,  and  of  nutmeg. 
Triturate  carefully,  and  mix  with  the  marrow. 

Or,  Take  ibiv  of  mutton-suet,  ftj  of  white  wax,  ^jss  each  of  essence 
of  lemon-peel  and  of  bergamot,  $iv  each  of  oil  of  origanum  and 
of  lavender.  It  is  used  for  the  hair. 

Pommade  Epistastique  Verte.  Adeps  cantharidibus  medu 
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catus.  P.  Take  6*4  parts  of  cantharides  ointment,  168  parts 
of  unguentum  populeum,  256  parts  of  white  wax,  24  parts 
each  of  green  oxide  of  copper  (verdigrise),  and  extract  of  opium. 
Melt  the  unguentum  populeum  with  the  wax,  and  before  these 
cool  add  the  verdigrise,  the  cantharides,  and  the  opium  powdered 
with  a little  oil.  Mix  intimately  to  make  a pommade  to  dress 
issues. 

Pommade  Epispastique  Jaune.  Adeps  cantharidibus  medicatus 
alius.  Take  120  parts  of  cantharides  in  powder,  1680  parts  of 
prepared  lard,  and  250  parts  of  water.  Melt  the  lard,  mix  the 
cantharides  with  it,  and  add  the  water  at  the  same  time; 
place  the  whole  upon  a gentle  fire,  stir  constantly  for  two 
hours,  and  add  a little  water  to  replace  what  is  evaporated; 
strain  with  expression,  continue  to  keep  the  mixture  in  a water- 
bath,  add  eight  parts  of  turmeric-root  in  powder,  strain  through 
paper,  allow  it  to  cool  slowly,  to  separate  the  superfluous 
liquid.  Melt  again,  add  250  parts  of  yellow  wax,  and  eight 
parts  of  volatile  oil  of  citron ; mix  carefully,  and  make  a 
pommade. 

Pommade  aux  Fleurs.  Is  made  with  jasmin,  orange,  or  tuberose 
flowers  put  into  a close  box  spread  around  with  common  poma- 
tum, fresh  flowers  being  added  till  the  scent  is  sufficiently 
strong. 

Pommade  de  Garou.  Adeps  cortice  daphnes  gnidii  medicatus.  P. 
Take  320  parts  of  prepared  hogs’-lard,  32  parts  of  wax,  and 
128  parts  of  prepared  hark  of  the  daphne.  Melt  the  wax  and 
the  lard  together,  and  add  the  bark  previously  softened  in 
water.  Boil  till  the  humidity  is  dissipated,  strain,  allow  it  to 
settle,  and  when  it  begins  to  cool,  triturate  it  till  there  remains 
* no  lumps. 

Pommade  Ophthalmique.  Adeps  oxido  hydrargyro  rubri  et 
plumbi  acetate  medicatus.  P.  Take  four  parts  and  a half  of 
fresh  butter  washed  in  rose-water,  0*25  part  each  of  camphor, 
red  oxide  of  mercury  and  acetate  of  lead,  triturate  long  and 
carefully,  and  make  a pommade  in  which  the  oxide  and  acetate 
may  he  in  the  proportion  of  gr.iv  in  each  of  the  mass. 
Used  in  inflammations  of  the  tarsus,  and  conjunctiva. 

Pompholix.  See  Zinci  Oxidum. 

Pop-  See  Imperial. 
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Poppy  Heads.  See  Papaveris  Capsule  et  Decoct,  et  Extr. 
Papav. 

Populus  Tremula.  Pharm.  Philad.  The  hark  is  bitter,  tonic, 
and  febrifuge. 

Porri  Radix.  L.  Leek  Root,  or  Bulb.  Allium porrum.  It  is  sti- 
mulant, expectorant,  and  diuretic  in  doses  of  5j  to  §ss  of  the 
fresh  juice  triturated  with  sugar  and  mixed  with  water,  for 
humoral  asthma,  &c. ; but  is  seldom  prescribed,  as  it  has  but 
little  power.  In  cataplasm  it  is  suppurative. 

Portland  Powder  for  Gout.  A celebrated  combination  of 
bitters,  which  was  at  one  time  in  high  fashion,  more  in  conse- 
quence perhaps  of  bearing  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
than  from  other  causes.  Take  equal  parts  of  gentian  and 
birth-wort  root,  tops  and  leaves  of  germander,  ground  pine, 
and  lesser  centaury,  powdered  and  mixed  together.  It  is  a 
good  bitter  in  doses  of  gr.xv  to  3j  or  more,  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
in  gouty  affections  as  a tonic  and  stomachic. 

Potash,  Potass,  or  Potassa.  See  the  succeeding  articles. 

Potassa  cum  Calce.  L.  E.  Kali  causticum  cum  calce.  D.  Po- 
tassa ope  calcis  parata  et  igne  fusa.  P.  Lapis  causticus.  O. 
Potass  with  Lime.  Take  Oiij  of  solution  of  potass,  ibj  of  fresh 
lime,  boil  down  the  solution  of  potass  to  one  pint,  then  add 
lime,  previously  slaked  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  mix  them 
thoroughly  together. 

Medicinally , this  is  a milder  caustic  than  pure  potass,  which  the 
lime  renders  deliquescent,  and  more  manageable,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom employed. 

Potassa  Fusa.  L.  Potassa.  E.  Kali  causticum.  D.  Fused 
Potass.  Lapis  infernalis.  O.  Take  one  gallon  of  solution  of 
potass ; evaporate  the  water  in  a clean  iron  vessel  over  a fire 
till  ebullition  ceases,  and  the  potass  melts;  pour  it  out  on 
iron  plates  in  pieces  of  a proper  form. 

Chemically , fused  potass  is  a hydrate  of  the  protoxide  of  potassium, 
containing  about  one-sixth  of  water,  and  also  a portion  of  per- 
oxide of  potassium,  which,  however,  parts  with  its  excess  of 
oxygen ; when  dissolved  in  water,  it  effervesces,  and  is  converted 
into  protoxide.  The  potassa  fusa  is  deliquescent  in  the  air, 
soluble  in  water,  and  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  a low  red  heat, 
and  evaporates  at  a bright  red  heat. 
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Medicinally , it  is  given  in  form  of  Liquor  Potass.®  internally ; 
and  is  used  as  an  escharotic  and  caustic  externally,  being  ex- 
tremely powerful  in  destroying  living  parts,  such  as  in  forming 
issues,  opening  tumours,  subduing  fungus,  &c.  It  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  instantly  arrested  in  its  action  by  ap- 
plying vinegar,  or  any  other  vegetable  acid  to  neutralize  it ; 
but  it  has  also  the  disadvantage  of  spreading  wider  than  may 
be  desirable.  In  treating  urethral  strictures,  it  is  considered  by 
many  as  preferable  to  the  Argenti  nitras.  (Whately.— Ma- 

CILWAIN.) 

Impurities  are  usually  contained  in  the  common  fused  potass, 
such  as  lime,  carbonate  of  potass,  peroxide  of  iron  and  silex, 
but  seldom  so  as  to  injure  its  properties.  It  ought  to  be  of  a whitish 
grey,  brownish,  blueish,  or  greenish  colour,  hard  and  brittle. 
It  feels  soapy  by  dissolving  a portion  of  the  skin,  and  forming 
soap  with  it.  By  digesting  it  with  alcohol,  pouring  off  the 
clear  supernatant  liquor,  evaporating  this  to  dryness,  and  fusing 
at  a red  heat,  it  may  be  obtained  very  pure. 

Potassa  Impura.  L.  Subcarbonas  potassce  impurus.  E.  Cineres 
clavellati.  D.  Impure  Potass,  or  Pearl  Ash.  It  is  procured  by 
burning  land  plants  or  wood,  and  is  a compound  of  the  muriate, 
sulphate,  and  subcarbonate  of  potass  with  clay,  flint,  and  per- 
oxide of  iron.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  for  manufac- 
turing soap,  &c.  In  pharmacy  it  is  only  used  for  preparing 
the  subcarbonate  of  potass. 

Potass®  Acetas.  L.  E.  P.  See  Acetas  Potass®.  Acetate  of 
Potass.  It  is  without  smell,  but  of  an  acrid  pungent  taste,  soluble 
in  water,  and  also  in  alcohol.  It  is  white,  and  in  form  of  light 
spongy  masses  of  a foliated  texture. 

Incompatible  with  all  the  minerals,  most  of  the  vegetable  acids, 
and  consequently  with  Decoctum  Tamarind  i ; also  with  the 
sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda,  the  tartrate  of  potass,  muriate 
of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  corrosive  sublimate.  When 
the  aqueous  solution  stands,  it  decomposes  spontaneously. 

Medicinally,  it  is  deobstruant  and  gently  laxative  in  doses  of  3j 
to  5iij  for  jaundice,  saburral  fevers,  hepatitis,  mesenteric  ob- 
structions, &c.  It  is  an  excellent  diuretic ; but  is  seldom  pre- 
scribed. 
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Adulterated  with  sulphates,  muriates,  and  tartrates.  Sulphates 
may  be  detected  by  nitrate  or  muriate  of  barytes,  which  will 
precipitate  sulphate  of  barytes ; or  by  acetate  of  lead,  which 
will  precipitate  sulphate  of  lead.  The  tartrate  of  potass  is 
sometimes  present ; but  this  cannot,  as  Dr.  Paris  imagines,  be 
detected  by  tartaric  acid  giving  a precipitate,  for  it  will  do  this 
with  the  purest  acetate  of  potass,  by  actually  decomposing  it, 
and  forming  tartrate  of  potass.  Muriates  may  be  detected  by 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  lead  by  the  tests  of  lead.  When  it  is 
brownish,  vegetable  extractive  matter  is  present. 

PoTASSiE  Carbonas.  L.  E.  P.  Carbonate  of  Potass.  Subcarbonas 
kali.  D.  Take  one  gallon  of  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potass, 
pass  carbonic  acid  through  the  solution  in  a proper  vessel  till 
it  is  perfectly  saturated ; and  filter  the  solution.  Evaporate 
the  filtered  solution  that  crystals  may  form,  taking  care  that  the 
heat  does  not  exceed  120°.  Having  poured  off  the  solution, 
dry  the  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper.  Carbonic  acid  is  very 
easily  obtained  from  white  marble  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  old  formula  was  inconvenient  and  expensive. 

Decomposition.  The  dilute  sulphuric  acid  from  its  superior  affi- 
nity to  lime  decomposes  the  marble,  forms  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  is  precipitated,  and  gives  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  by 
passing  through  the  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potass  converts 
it  into  a bi-carbonate,  which  would  be  the  proper  term  for  the 
preparation.  Muriatic  acid  would  perhaps  be  preferable  to 
sulphuric  acid  for  decomposing  the  lime.  The  solution  of  the 
subcarbonate  here  directed  is  too  strong,  and  requires  to  be  di- 
luted with  four  or  five  parts  of  water  to  make  the  process  go  on 
well. 

Soluble  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  four-fifths 
of  boiling  water,  but  in  the  latter  an  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  takes  place.  In  alcohol  it  is  insoluble. 

Incompatible  with  lime  and  lime-water,  acids,  and  particularly  the 
mineral,  the  acetates  of  ammonia  and  lead,  alum,  ammoniated 
copper  and  iron,  borax,  the  muriates  of  ammonia,  iron,  and 
lime ; the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  the  sub- 
acetate of  lead,  the  submuriate  of  mercury  (when  heat  is 
applied),  the  sulphates  of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc  ,*  and  tartarized 
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antimony  and  iron.  Also  with  the  tinctures  of  muriated  iron 
and  of  ammoniated  iron.  Dr.  Paris  is  mistaken  in  classing 
sulphate  of  magnesia  among  the  incompatibles. 

Medicinally,  it  is  used  as  a valuable  antacid,  lithontriptic,  and  de- 
obstruant ; and  is  preferable  to  the  subcarbonate  from  being 
less  nauseous,  and  less  liable  to  irritate  weak  stomachs.  It  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  5ss ; or  3j  or  more  may  be  dis- 
solved in  a glass  of  water,  and  5iv  of  lemon-juice  may  be  added 
to  form  an  effervescing  draught.  In  nephritis  and  gravel,  as 
well  as  in  anasarca  and  cardialgia,  it  is  a good  medicine.  In 
mesenteric  disorders  of  children,  it  is  also  excellent. 

Adulterated  with  other  salts,  but  its  purity  may  be  ascertained  by 
dissolving  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  solution  should,  be 
transparent  and  without  any  deposit,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  barytes,  nor  with  subcar- 
bonate of  soda.  The  crystals  should  be  white,  or  rather  colour- 
less, without  smell,  and  with  only  a feebly  alkaline  taste,  and 
ought  not  to  deliquesce  nor  effloresce  in  the  air.  It  produces 
only  a slight  change  on  turmeric  paper. 

Potassje  Nitras.  L.  E.  P.  Nitras  kali.  D.  Nitrum , sal  nitrum, 
O.  Nitrate  of  Potass,  Nitre,  or  Salt  Petre.  In  warm  climates 
it  is  formed  spontaneously,  and  the  nitre  of  commerce  is  chiefly 
supplied  from  tropical  countries ; but  it  may  also  be  manufac- 
tured in  Europe  by  artificial  composts.  It  is  very  extensively 
employed  in  making  nitric  acid,  and  is  essential  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gun-powder. 

Insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  easily  soluble  in  cold,  and  still  more  so  in 
boiling  water,  particularly  if  a little  common  salt  be  added. 

- Incompatible  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  generally  with  all  the  sul- 
phates but  sulphate  of  soda,  which  has  little  action  on  it  except 
at  a very  low  temperature. 

Medicinally,  it  is  one  of  the  best  diuretics  and  refrigerants,  and 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  5ss  thrice  a day,  dissolved  in 
rose-water,  and  taken  immediately  in  fever  and  vascular  ex- 
citement. In  still  smaller  doses  every  hour  or  two  hours  it  is 
good  in  inflammatory  fever,  haemorrhage,  &c.  In  doses  of  3j 
to  3ij  it  is  purgative.  Dr.  Paris  surely  mistakes  when  he  says 
it  is  an  inconsiderable  diuretic. 

Externally,  it  is  cooling  and  detergent,-  and  excellent  in  gargles, 
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for  incipient  inflammatory  sore- throat,  and  cynanche  tonsillaris. 

It  is  also  used  in  fumigations. 

Poisonous  in  ounce  or  even  half  ounce  doses  (being  sometimes 
taken  in  that  quantity  by  mistake  for  Glaubers  salts),  producing 
vomiting  and  nausea,  painful  hypercatharsis  and  tormina,  with 
bloody  stools,  syncope,  convulsions,  and  death,  or  paralysis. 
The  best  remedies  are  demulcent  drinks,  and  emollient  enemas 
to  sheath  its  acridness,  and  opium  with  aromatics  to  subdue  the 
spasmodic  action  of  the  bowels. 

Test.  Sulphuric  acid  when  poured  upon  it  combines  with  the 
potass,  and  nitrous  acid  fumes  are  disengaged.  The  powder 
also  deflagrates  when  thrown  on  hot  coals. 

Adulterated  with  earthy  impurities,  perhaps  accidentally,  during 
its  formation.  The  muriate  of  soda  is  most  commonly  com- 
bined with  it,  but  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  it  in  distilled 
water,  and  adding  to  this  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which 
will  precipitate  the  soda  in  form  of  a nitrate. 

Potass,®  Sub-carbonas.  L.  E.  Subcarbonate  of  Potass.  Subcar - 
bonas  kali.  D.  Kali  prceparatum , Sal  absinthii,  Sal  tartari.  O. 
Salt  of  Tartar,  and  Salt  of  Wormwood.  Take  Ibiij  of  impure 
potass,  (pearlash)  bruised,  and  Oiij  of  boiling  water ; dissolve 
the  potass  in  water,  filter,  and  pour  the  solution  into  a clean 
iron  vessel,  evaporate  over  a slow  fire  till  the  liquor  become 
thick ; then,  having  removed  it  from  the  fire,  stir  the  liquor 
constantly  with  an  iron  spatula  till  the  salt  passes  into  a gra- 
nular form.  It  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  from 
tartar  previously  burned  till  it  assume  an  ash  colour. 

Soluble  in  twice  its  weight  of  water ; and  what  remains  undis- 
solved is  earthy,  and  other  impurities.  It  is  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol, but  combines  like  an  alkali  with  oils  in  the  form  of  soap. 
Incompatible  with  the  same  substances  as  mentioned  under  Potass,® 
Carbonas,  with  the  exception  of  tartarized  iron,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Medicinally , it  is  antacid,  cooling,  and  diuretic ; but  from  being 
of  a nauseous,  acrid,  urinous,  and  alkaline  taste ; it  is  less  em- 
ployed than  the  carbonate  for  making  effervescing  draughts 
with  the  citric  or  tartaric  acids.  It  is,  however,  extensively 
used  in  other  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Genuine  subcarbonate,  or  as  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  carbonate 
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of  potass,  should  contain  more  than  two  parts  of  potass  to  one 
of  carbonic  acid.  It  usually  contains  many  earthy  and  saline 
impurities,  and  often  iron  and  manganese  to  the  amount  of 
about  3 per  cent.  Lime  may  be  detected  by  precipitating  it 
from  solution  by  a solution  of  subcarbonate  of  soda.  None  of 
these  impurities  are  of  much  consequence  in  a medical  point  of 
view. 

PoTAssiE  Sulphas.  L.  E.  P.  Sulphate  of  Potass.  Sulphas  hall  D. 
Kali  vitriolatum,  Sal  de  duobus , Tartarum  viiriolatum.  O. 
Take  Ibij  of  the  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of 
nitric  acid,  and  two  gallons  of  boiling  water ; mix  so  that  the 
salt  may  be  dissolved,  and  add  as  much  subcarbonate  of  potass 
as  may  be  sufficient  to  saturate  the  acid ; then  boil  the  solution 
till  a pellicle  form  upon  the  surface,  strain,  and  set  it  aside,  that 
crystals  may  form.  Pour  off  the  supernatant  liquor,  and  dry 
the  crystals  on  blotting  paper. 

Decomposition.  The  carbonic  acid  escapes  in  form  of  gas,  while 
the  superabundant  sulphuric  acid  is  neutralized  by  combining 
with  the  potass  and  forming  the  sulphate. 

Soluble  in  sixteen  parts  of  water  at  60° : insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Incompatible  with  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, the  muriatic  and  nitric  acids,  nitrate  of  silver,  the  muri- 
ates of  lime  and  barytes,  and  tartaric  acid.  Dr.  Paris  is  mis- 
taken in  mentioning  lime  amongst  the  incompatibles,  at  least  it 
is  not  so  in  its  aqueous  solution,  though  barytes  is  so. 

Medicinally , it  is  deobstruant  and  laxative ; but  is  not,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  soluble  with  difficulty,  to  be  depended  upon 
alone.  With  rhubarb,  ipecacuan,  or  aloes,  it  is  a good  adjunct 
by  minutely  dividing  them  when  triturated,  and  with  these  it 
is  excellent  in  the  mesenteric  and  visceral  obstructions  of  chil- 
dren, &c.  in  doses  of  gr.xv  with  gr.v  of  rhubarb.  As  a purga- 
tive the  dose  is  $ss  to  ^ss,  or  £vj. 

Adulterated  but  seldom,  as  it  is  cheap,  and  holds  out  little  temp- 
tation for  fraud.  The  genuine  salt  is  bitter  and  without  smelly 
the  crystals  are  hard,  transparent,  and  do  not  deliquesce,  though 
they  slightly  effloresce,  and,  if  heated,  decrepitate.  Turmeric, 
or  litmus  paper,  should  not  be  changed  by  the  solution,  and  the 
solution  of  ammonia  or  its  subcarbonate  ought  not  to  give  any 
precipitate. 
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Potass^  Sulphuretum.  L.  E.  P.  Sulphuret  of  Potass.  Sul- 

phuretum  kali.  D.  Hepar  sulphuris , Liver  of  Sulphur.  O. 
Take  of  washed  sulphur,  and  ^ij  of  subcarhonate  of  potass ; 
triturate  them  together,  and  heat  in  a covered  crucible  on  the 
fire  till  they  unite. 

Decomposition.  This,  by  the  old  rationale , is  explained  by  saying 
that  the  sulphur  forms  with  the  potass  a sulphuret,  while  the 
carbonic  acid  is  set  free  and  escapes;  but,  upon  Sir  H. 
Davy's  principles,  it  is  rather  a complicated  process.  The  car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  first  set  free  and  evolved,  leaving  the  sulphur 
and  the  potass  to  act  upon,  each  other,  by  which  three-fourths  of 
the  potass  ( oxide  of  potassium ) is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  form- 
ing sulphuric  acid,  and  its  potassium  bi-sulphuret  of  potassium 
with  the  sulphur.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  potass  unites 
without  decomposition  with  the  newly  formed  sulphuric  acid, 
and  sulphate  of  potass  is  the  result.  The  preparation  is  con- 
sequently a compound  salt,  or  rather  a mixture  of  sulphate  of 
potass  and  bi-sulphuret  of  potassium,  with  a small  excess  of 
sulphur. 

Incompatible  with  acids,  which  unite  with  the  potass,  set  free  the 
sulphur,  precipitate  part  of  it  and  expel  the  other  part,  in  the 
form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ; with  metallic  solutions, 
which  unite  with  the  sulphur  and  form  sulphurets ; with  water, 
whose  oxygen  unites  with  the  potassium  of  the  bi-sulphuret, 
forming  potass  ( oxide  of  potassium ) and  whose  hydrogen  unites 
with  the  sulphur  forming  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  this  is 
partly  expelled  in  form  of  gas,  and  partly  unites  with  the  excess 
of  sulphur.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  oxygen  combines  both 
with  the  sulphur,  forming  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  the  potas- 
sium of  the  bi-sulphuret  forming  potass,  and  those  two  new 
combinations  unite  and  form  sulphate  of  potass. 

Externally , it  fonns  an  excellent  lotion  with  water,  for  herpes, 
scabies,  and  porrigo;  but  it  is  obvious  from  what  has  just  been 
said,  that  it  must  be  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  potass,  and 
not  the  sulphuret  of  potass  that  has  the  effect.  From  to  ^ss 
with  Oj  of  water  are  the  proportions. 

Internally , it  is  diaphoretic  and  expectorant ; ^ij  combined  with 
Ifev  of  honey  or  syrup,  and  given  in  doses  of  5 j to  ^ss,  twice  a 
day,  or  with  soap  in  form  of  pill,  for  hooping-cough,  croup. 
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asthma/  chronic  rheumatism,  and  chronic  catarrh.  It  has  been 
said  to  be  an  antidote  to  arsenic  and  lead  poisons  by  decom- 
posing them,  but  its  use  is  very  doubtful  in  such  cases.  Mr. 
Brande,  who  is  so  often  sceptical  about  the  power  of  medicines, 
thinks  that  its  effects  in  all  cases  are  doubtful:  experience, 
however,  is  against  him. 

Genuine  sulphuret  of  potass  is  of  a liver-brown  or  dirty  olive 
colour ; of  a bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous  taste ; without  smell 
when  dry,  but  being  decomposed  by  moisture,  it  smells  when 
moist  of  sulphurretted  hydrogen,  which  is  then  evolved. 

Potass#:  Super-sulphas.  L.  Super-sulphate  of  Potass.  Sal 
enixum.  O.  Take  ifeij  of  the  salt  which  remains  after  the  dis- 
tillation of  nitric  acid,  and  Oiv  of  boiling  water ; mix  them  so 
that  the  salt  may  be  dissolved,  filter,  and  boil  the  solution  down 
to  one  half,  set  it  aside  that  crystals  may  form,  and  having 
poured  off  the  solution,  dry  them  on  blotting  paper. 

The  salt  ordered  in  the  above  formula  is  a bi-sulphate  of  potass, 
and  the  solution  is  only  for  the  production  of  crystals ; but  if 
the  filtration  be  performed  before  the  liquor  is  cool,  a copious 
deposition  of  the  uncrystallized  salt  ensues. 

Soluble  in  two  parts  by  weight  of  water  at  6 0°,  but  less  than  an 
equal  weight  at  212°.  Dr,  Paris  is  mistaken  in  saying  it  is 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

Incompatible  with  earths,  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates;  with 
most  of  the  metals  and  their  oxides,  and  indeed  with  all  sub- 
stances on  which  sulphuric  acid  may  act. 

Medicinally,  it  is  a cooling  purgative  in  gr.xv  to  ^ij,  in  cases 
requiring  the  sulphuric  acid  with  a laxative,  but  is  usually  con- 
joined with  rhubarb,  and  other  purgatives.  In  larger  doses  it 
is  apt  to  gripe.  It  is  less  disagreeable  and  more  active,  because 
more  soluble  than  the  sulphate. 

Adulterated  with  other  salts,  such  as  nitrate  of  potass,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  insufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  having  been 
used  in  the  previous  process  of  preparing  nitric  acid.  The 
genuine  super-sulphate  of  potass  is  very  sour  and  bitterish,  but 
has  no  smell.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  effervesces  with 
carbonates  by  expelling  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Potass#:  Super-tartras.  L.  E.  Supertartrate  of  Potass.  Cry's - 
talli  tartan,  D.  Tartarum,  O.  Cream  of  Tartar,  when  pow- 
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dered.  This  is  the  tartar  of  wine,  purified  by  dissolving  it  in 
boiling  water,  and  precipitating  the  impurities  by  albumen. 
It  is  composed  of  57  parts  of  acid  to  33  of  potass  and  10  of 
water,  and  is  therefore  a bi-tartrate. 

Soluble  in  120  or  125  parts  of  water  at  6’0°,  and  30  parts  at  212°^ 
but  scarcely  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  solubility  is  increased  by 
mixing  it  with  boracic  acid.  See  Tartras  acidulus  Potass.  P. 
Incompatible  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  and  their  car- 
bonates, with  lime-water,  the  mineral  acids,  and  solutions  of 
lead  and  silver. 

Medicinally , cream  of  tartar,  or  the  powdered  crystals,  is  a valuable 
mild  laxative,  diuretic,  and  refrigerant,  and  is  prescribed  in  fever, 
inflammatory  affections,  catarrh,  dropsy,  &c,  The  dose  is  5j  to 
5iij  as  a cooling  diuretic,  from  5iv  to  or  5yj  as  a purgative, 
which,  when  largely  diluted,  proves  hydrogogue,  but  then  is  apt 
to  produce  griping,  and  to  be  followed  by  debility.  In  a bason  of 
gruel  or  barley-water,  made  very  thin,  and  sweetened  to  taste,  it 
is  good  in  incipient  catarrh,  or  inflammatory  affections.  In  form 
of  electuary,  with  honey  or  syrup,  and  conjoined  with  sulphur, 
it  is  a good  laxative  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  affections,  worms,  &c. 

Adulterated  with  super-sulphate  of  potass,  but  this  may  be  easily 
detected  by  nitrate  or  muriate  of  barytes,  which  will  give  a 
precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barytes.  Mr.  Brande  discovered 
in  one  sample  about  15  per  cent  of  white  flint  pebbles  (quartz), 
broken  small.  Adulterations  of  this  kind  are  discovered  by  their ' 
being  insoluble.  I suspect  that  in  the  powdered  form  it  is  very 
extensively  adulterated  with  Paris  plaster,  chalk,  and  other 
white  substances.  It  ought  to  have  a sour  taste,  not  unpleasant, 
and  no  smell.  It  also  reddens  vegetable  blues.  The  crystals 
are  small  and  brittle. 

Potass.®  Tartras.  L.  E.  P.  Tartrate  of  Potass.  Tartras  kali.  D. 
Tartarum  solubile.  Sal  vegelabile.  O.  Take  ^xvj  of  subcarbo- 
nate of  potass,  Ifeiij  of  supertartrate  of  potass,  one  gallon  of  boiling 
water ; dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of  potass  in  the  water,  then 
add  to  it  the  supertartrate  of  potass  reduced  to  powder,  till  bub- 
bles cease  to  escape  ; filter  the  solution  through  paper ; boil  this 
till  a pellicle  be  formed,  set  it  aside  that  crystals  may  form,  and 
having  poured  off  the  solution,  dry  the  crystals  on  blotting  paper 
Decomposition.  The  non-neutralized  potass  in  the  subcarbonate  of 
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potass  unites  with  the  excess  of  the  tartaric  acid  in  the  super- 
tartrate ; the  carbonic  acid  is  at  the  same  time  set  free,  and 
expelled,  and  the  result  is  a perfectly  neutral  tartrate. 

Soluble  very  readily  in  two  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  attracts  moisture  from  it ; very  soluble  also  in  alcohol. 

Incompatible  with  the  alkaline  earths,  and  with  lime-water,  and 
the  muriate  of  lime  and  of  ammonia ; with  the  acetate  and  sub- 
acetate of  lead,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  generally  with  solutions 
of  lead  and  silver.  All  acids  and  vegetables,  and  acidulous  salts, 
decompose  it,  by  uniting  with  a portion  of  the  potass,  and  con- 
verting the  remainder  into  the  supertartrate.  It  is  consequently 
improper  to  prescribe  it  with  tamarinds,  infusion  of  roses,  &c. 

Medicinally,  it  is  a very  good  mild  laxative,  particularly  when  con- 
joined with  rhubarb,  aloes,  senna,  &c.  which  substances  it 
prevents  from  griping,  probably  by  carrying  them  more  speedily 
through  the  bowels.  It  is  recommended  in  melancholy,  mania, 
hypochondria,  and  in  fever. 

Adulterated  (but  seldom),  with  sulphates,  which  are  easily  detected 
by  muriate  or  nitrate  of  barytes  ; while  an  imperfect  preparation 
of  the  salt,  and  a consequent  excess  of  either  the  subcarbonate  or 
supertartrate  of  potass,  may  be  detected  with  turmeric,  or  litmus 
paper. 

Potassium.  New.  A metallic  base,  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in 
potass,  which  is  the  prot-oxide  of  potassium.  The  metal  is  pro- 
cured by  the  agency  of  galvanism ; or  better  by  melting  potass, 
and  passing  the  vapour  through  iron  turnings,  brought  to  a white 
heat,  in  which  case  the  iron  attracts  the  oxygen,  and  the  potas- 
sium passes  to  the  cooler  part,  of  the  tube.  It  is  so  light  that  it 
swims  on  water,  and  so  inflammable  that  it  takes  fire  when  it 
touches  ice,  realizing  what  in  the  monkish  ages  was  deemed 
miraculous,  “ de  glacie  produxit  ignem.”  It  requires  to  be  kept 
under  pure  colourless  naphtha.  By  means  of  potassium,  carbonic 
acid  gas  has  been  decomposed,  and  proved  to  consist  of  two 
parts  oxygen,  and  one  of  carbon. 

Potatoe.  Solatium  tuberosum.  P.  The  root  is  well  known  to  be 
farinaceous  and  nutritive,  and  starch  may  be  manufactured 
from  it,  little  different  in  any  respect  from  arrow-root.  Exter- 
nally, when  scraped  down  raw,  it  is  a good  refrigerant  for  burns, 
and  superficial  inflammation  : boiled,  it  is  emollient  in  form  of 
cataplasm.  An  extract  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  is  anodyne. 
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PotentiLla.  A genus  of  plants  that  are  astringent  and  bitterish, 
but  much  feebler  than  tormentil.  The  P.  arserina,  or  silver 
weed,  has  a farinaceous  root,  which,  when  cooked,  tastes  sweetish 
and  pleasant ; and,  if  it  could  be  enlarged  by  cultivation,  might 
be  a valuable  esculent. 

Poterium  Sanguisorba.  Small  Burnet.  A common  native  plant, 
feebly  tonic  and  astringent. 

Potio  Anodyna,  Dicta  Julep.  Take  $ij  of  syrup  of  poppies,  or 
diacodium,  ^ss  of  orange-flower-water,  and  giij  of  distilled 
lettuce-water ; mix. 

Potio  Anti-emetica,  Efferescens,  Dicta  Riverii.  P.  Take 
of  syrup  of  lemons,  ^ss  of  fresh  citron  juice,  §iij  of  water,  ^ss 
of  carbonate  of  potass ; mix  in  a phial,  and  cork  instantly. 

Sometimes  the  carbonate  of  potass,  or  soda,  is  first  given  in  some 
convenient  vehicle,  and  then  the  citron  juice,  the  effervescence 
taking  place  in  the  stomach.  Peppermint-water,  with  syrup  of 
orange-peel,  is  a good  vehicle  for  the  carbonate. 

Potio  ex  Aromaticis,  Cardiaca,  Dicta . P.  Take  3j  of  syrup  of 
clove-jilly-flower,  ^ss  of  tincture  of  cinnamon,  $ij  of  confection 
of  saffron ; mix  carefully  in  a mortar,  and  add  5iij  each  of 
distilled  peppermint-water,  and  orange-flower  water ; mix. 

Potio  Adhere  a Antispasmodica.  P.  Take  §j  of  syrup  of 
water-lily,  each  of  distilled  water  of  orange-flowers  and  of 
lime- tree-flowers,  £j  of  sulphuric  ether ; mix. 

Potio  Camphorata,  Dicta  Antiseptica.  P.  Take  ^ij  of  Virginian 
snake-root,  infuse  during  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  ^iv  of  boiling 
water.  Then  take  ^j  of  syrup  of  Peruvian  bark,  ^ij  of  tincture 
of  bark,  gr.xij  of  camphor ; mix  by  long  trituration  in  a glass 
mortar,  then  add  5j  of  liquid  acetate  of  ammonia ; then  add  the 
former  infusion  of  snake-root,  when  cold. 

Potio  Emetica  Antimoniata.  P.  Take  gr.iij  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony, ^i*  of  distilled  water ; mix,  and  divide  into  three  doses,  to 
be  taken  at  the  interval  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  each. 

Potio  Emetica  cum  Ipecacuanha.  P.  Take  gr.xxiv  of  ipecacuan 
in  powder,  3 j of  syrup  of  capillaire,  3ix  of  water ; mix  the  syrup 
with  the  water,  divide  into  three  doses,  and  add  to  each  one-third 
of  the  ipecacuan,  to  be  taken  at  the  interval  of  a quarter  of  an 
hour  each. 

Potio  ex  Ipecacuanha  Composita.  P.  Take  ^j  of  ipecacuanha,  $ij 
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of  senna  leaves,  infuse  for  twelve  hours  in  §vj  of  boiling  wat  er ; 
strain,  and  add  each  of  oxymel  of  squills,  and  syrup  of  hyssop. 
A spoonful  is  a dose. 

Potto  ex  Fgetidis,  Dicta  Anti-Hysterica.  P.  Take  of  com- 
pound syrup  of  wormwood,  gr.xxiv  of  tincture  of  castor,  and 
assafcetida ; mix  for  a long  time,  and  exactly ; then  add  ^ij  each 
of  distilled  water  of  valerian  and  orange-flowers,  and  5ss  of  sul- 
phuric ether;  mix. 

Potio  ex  Gummi  Ammoniaco  et  Scilla.  P.  Take  of  hyssop 
leaves,  ^iv  of  boiling  water,  infuse  till  the  whole  is  cold ; then 
take  § j of  oxymel  of  squills,  gr.xij  of  gum  ammoniac  in  powder ; 
mix  for  a long  time  in  a marble  mortar,  then  dissolve  this  by 
trituration  in  the  former  cold  infusion. 

Potio  Purgans.  P.  Royal  Ptisane.  Take  ^sseach  of  picked  senna- 
leaves  and  sulphate  of  soda,  5 j each  of  anise  and  coriander-seeds, 
§ss  each  of  chervil  and  small  burnet  leaves,  Oij  of  cold  water,  one 
citron  cut  in  slices ; macerate  for  20  hours,  shaking  from  time  to 
time,  strain  by  expression,  and  filter  through  blotting  paper.  See 
Black  Draught. 

Potio  vel  Haustus  Purgans  Communis  Decoctione  Paratus.  P. 
Take  5ij  each  of  senna-leaves  and  sulphate  of  soda,  5ss  of  rhu- 
barb, 5jss  of  manna;  boil  for  some  minutes  the  senna  and 
rhubarb  in  q.  s.  of  water,  so  that  §v  may  remain,  take  it  from 
the  fire,  add  the  salt  and  the  manna,  dissolve,  strain  by  gentle 
expression,  and  add  distilled  water  of  peppermint,  orange-flowers, 
and  cinnamon. 

Potio  Scillitica  Acidula,  Dicta  Diuretica.  P.  Take  gss  of 
oxymel  of  squills,  ^iv  of  distilled  water  of  Parietaria,  % j of  dis- 
tilled peppermint- water,  5ss  alcoholized  nitric  acid ; mix. 

Poudre.  The  French  for  powder,  and  sometimes  applied  to  perfumes, 
in  the  same  way  as  we  have  Huile  for  oil,  such  as  Poudre 
de  rose , Poudre  de  violette,  &c. ; most  of  which  are  for  the  hair, 
and  prepared  with  starch  powder  as  a basis,  and  the  addition  of 
the  requisite  perfumery. 

Poultices.  See  Cataplasmata. 

Pounce.  A powder  made  from  sandarac,  or  resin,  for  dusting  over 
paper  to  make  it  bear  ink.  The  mordant,  made  by  dissolving 
3j  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a pint  of  water  coloured  with  sap 
green,  and  used  for  preparing  linen  for  permanent  ink,  is  called 
Liquid  pounce.  See  Jnk. 
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Powders  in  Pharmacy.  See  Pulveres,  and  James,  Dover, 
Portland,  &c.. 

Powders,  in  Perfumery,  are  used  for  various  purposes,  such  as  Pearl 
powder.  See  Paints,  Almond  powder.  See  Amygdala  Pla* 
cent.  Tooth-powders,  see  Dentifrice. 

Powders  for  the  Hair  are  of  various  sorts ; hut  are  now  seldom 
used  by  the  fashionable.  It  may  not  he  improper,  however,  to 
give  receipts  for  some  of  these,  as  a specimen. 

Common  Hair  Powder.  To  Ibxiv  of  fine  mellow  cask  starch,  add 
Ibvij  of  the  scrapings  of  Poland  starch,  and  34  of  very  finely 
powdered  calcined  smalt  of  a light  blue  colour,  and  grind  the 
whole  in  a steel  starch  mill,  but  not  too  fine.  Sift  this  through  a 
very  fine  cypress  sieve.  In  making  the  finest  hair-powders,  these 
siftings  only  must  be  used.  What  is  left  will  do  for  making 
a second  sort.  Common  starch,  ground  and  sifted,  though  often 
used,  will  not  be  nearly  so  fine ; hut  if  this  is  made,  care  must 
he  taken  that  the  starch  is  neither  too  damp  nor  too  dry.  The 
hair  powder,  kept  in  the  shops,  is  often  adulterated  with  Paris 
plaster,  or  burnt  alabaster,  or  with  fine  flour,  barley-meal,  &c., 
all  of  which  entirely  spoil  it,  even  for  the  commonest  purposes. 
It  may  readily  be  perfumed  with  any  of  the  fragrant  oils,  accord- 
ing to  the  fancy  of  the  maker. 

Black  Hair  Powder.  Take  about  ibiv  of  fine  starch  powder,  put 
it  in  an  earthen  pan,  and,  with  a pint  of  the  blackest  japan  ink, 
make  it  into  a paste.  Dry  this  in  an  oven,  which  is  by  no  means 
very  hot,  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  starch  ; then 
grind  it  in  the  mill,  and  sift  it  very  fine.  Mix  the  black  powder 
with  ink  a second  and  third  time,  and  dry  and  sift  as  before. 
Add  to  the  last  powder  ibj  of  ivory  black  in  fine  powder ; then 
mix  and  sift  through  a fine  hair  sieve.  There  is  an  inferior  sort 
of  this  powder,  made  in  imitation  of  the  genuine  kind ; but  from 
its  greater  weight,  and  other  bad  qualities,  it  has  no  resemblance 
to  it  whatever.  It  is  made  from  small  coal  and  sea-coal,  which 
are  mixed  together,  and  then  powdered  in  a mortar. 

Brown  Hair  Powder.  Take  Ibiv  of  umber,  of  various  colours,  and 
in  the  state  of  fine  powder.  Mix  it  well  with  water,  and  let  it 
stand,  that  it  may  all  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass  jar.  When 
settled,  pour  off  the  water,  and  then  take  off  the  top  of  the  mass 
only ; for,  by  frequent  stirring  previously,  all  the  dirt  and  sand 
will  be  separated,  and  fall  to  the  bottom.  These  impurities,  in* 
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stead  of  being  of  any  use,  will  be  extremely  hurtful  in  the  com- 
position in  which  the  umber  is  to  be  used.  Dry  the  fine  parts  as 
above  directed  for  black  hair  powder  ; and  to  this,  which  will 
weigh  about  ibiji,  add  of  the  black  hair  powder,  and  Ibij 
of  the  second  remains  from  honey- water  in  fine  powder.  Mix  all 
these  together,  and  sift  them  twice  over.  By  putting  more 
black  hair  powder,  or  more  umber,  the  brown  colour  will  be 
deeper  or  lighter.  If  it  is  wished  to  lighten  the  colour  much, 
a little  fine  dry  starch-powder  may  be  added  before  sifting. 

Cleansing  Powder . Take  ^viij  of  Cassia  lignum,  reduce  it  to  fine 
powder,  with  ^ss  of  sulphate  of  zinc ; mix  and  sift.  Or,  mix  ^ss 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  fine  powder,  with  ^viij  of  common  hair 
powder.  To  be  rubbed  well  into  the  roots  of  the  hair. 

Pilecipitatum  Cassii.  Purple  Precipitate.  Take^j  of  the  solution 
of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  Ojss  of  distilled  water ; mix,  and 
dip  into  the  mixture  rods  or  slips  of  tin,  when  the  precipitate  will 
form. 

Pr^ctpitatum  per  se.  O.  Red  Oxide  of  Mercury.  See  Hydrarg. 
Oxid.  Nitr. 

Precipitate.  A chemical  term  for  what  is  thrown  down  from  a 
solution  in  consequence  of  adding  a re-agent,  exposing  it  to  the 
atmosphere,  &c.  In  the  old  pharmacy  we  have,  accordingly.  Red 
precipitate  for  nitric  oxide  of  mercury ; Sweet  precipitate  for 
chloride  of  mercury ; White  precipitate  for  ammoniated  submu- 
riate of  mercury,  &c. 

Precipitated  Sulphur.  See  Sulphur  Prajcipitatum. 

Preventive,  or  Royal  Preventive.  A nostrum,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  Liquor  Plumbi  Subacetatis  Dilutus.  L. 

Preservative.  See  Hudson. 

Preserves.  A term  applied  to  fruits,  &c.  which  are  preserved  in 
sugar,  honey,  spirits,  &c.  See  Confectio,  and  Conserve. 

Primula.  P.  Primrose.  A genus  of  plants,  several  of  which  are 
natives.  The  roots  of  most  of  them  are  emetic  when  dried  and 
powdered,  and  the  flowers  narcotic  and  anodyne. 

Privet.  See  Ligustrum.  The  leaves  are  used  to  adulterate  tea. 

Proof  Spirit.  See  Spiritus  Tenuior. 

Propolis,  Bee-bread,  found  in  bee-hives,  and  consisting  of  wax  and 
a resinous  matter.  The  vapour  is  sometimes  used  as  an  expec- 
torant in  asthma  and  pulmonary  disorders. 

Proto  is  a chemical  prepositive,  derived  from  the  Greek  irporog , sig- 
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nifying  first ; as  Dent,  or  Deuto,  signifies  second ; and  Trit,  or 
Trito,  third.  We  have  thus  protoxides,  deut oxides,  and  tritox- 
ides  ; such  as  protoxides  of  iron,  &c. 

Pruna.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Prunes.  The  preserved  fruit  of  the  Primus  do - 
mestica,  which  is  cooling,  nutritive,  and  slightly  laxative ; and 
is  a good  article  of  diet  for  the  costive,  conjoined  with  small 
doses  of  rhubarb. 

Prunella  Vulgaris.  Woundwort,  or  Self-heal.  One  of  the  old 
vulnerary  herbs,  now  disused. 

Prussian  Blue.  Hydrocyanate  of  Iron,  with  alumine.  See  Oil 
Colours. 

Prussiate.  A term  given  to  combinations  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  with 
alkaline  or  metallic  bases ; but  it  is  wearing  out  of  use,  being 
supplanted  by  the  term  hydrocyanate. 

Pterocarpi  Lignum.  L.  E.  D.  Red  Sanders.  The  wood  of 
Pterocarpus  Santalinus.  A native  of  the  East  Indies,  of  an 
aromatic  smell,  and  a bright  red  colour.  Its  only  use  is  for 
colouring  tinctures. 

Pterocarpus  Erinacea.  Supposed  to  he  the  tree  from  which 
Kino  is  derived. 

Ptisans.  Tisanes  are  aqueous  preparations,  slightly  charged  with 
medicinal  principles.  They  are  prepared  either  by  simple  in- 
fusion or  decoction,  and  serve  as  vehicles  for  more  active  remedies. 
They  may  he  sweetened  with  sugar,  honey,  or  syrup. 

Ptisana  de  Floribus  Bechicis.  P.  Take  5ij  of  species  of  bechic 
flowers,  Oij  of  boiling  water ; infuse  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
strain,  and  add  syrup  of  marshmallow,  and  cloves.  In  the  same 
manner  the  tisans  of  elder- flowers,  lime-tree-flowers,  chamomile- 
flowers,  &c.  are  prepared. 

Ptisana  de  Foliis  Chicorii.  P.  Tisane  of  Chicory  Leaves.  Take 
of  green  chicory  leaves,  infuse  them  in  Oij  of  boiling  water ; 
strain,  and  add  §j  of  syrup  of  capillaire,  or  of  honey.  In  the 
same  manner  tisane  of  borage,  of  bugloss,  of  sage  germander,  of 
Inula  dysenterica , &c.  may  be  prepared. 

Ptisana  de  Fructibus.  P.  Tisane  of  Fruits.  Take  3j  of  pecto- 
ral or  bechic  roots,  boil  during  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  q.  s.  of  boil- 
ing water,  till  there  remains  only  Oij  ; strain,  and  add  l j ©f 
syrup  of  marshmallows,  or  any  other  syrup. 

Ptisana  de  Radice  Graminis,  P.  Tisane  of  Grass  Roots.  Take 
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^j  of  the  washed  root  of  dog’s  tooth  grass,  Panicum  dactylon. 
Linn.  Cynodon  dactylon.  P. ; or  of  dog’s  grass,  Triticum  repens. 
P.  Boil  the  grass  roots,  slightly  at  first,  in  q.  s.  of  water, 
throw  away  this  water,  which  is  acrid,  bruise  the  roots,  and 
again  boil  them  in  ^xl  of  water,  and  reduce  it  to  Oij.  At  the 
end  add  5ij  of  prepared  liquorice- root ; take  it  from  the  fire, 
let  it  cool,  and  strain.  In  doses  of  ^ij  to  ^iv  it  is  cooling,  diu- 
retic, and  deobstruant,  taken  frequently. 

Ptisane  Royale.  See  Potio  Purgans.  P. 

Pulegii  Spiritus.  See  Spiritus  Pulegii. 

Pulegium.  L.  E.  D.  Pennyroyal.  Mentha  pulegium.  This  herb 
has  much  the  same  character  as  the  mints,  being  warm,  aro- 
matic, and  stimulant,  and  also  expectorant,  diaphoretic,  and 
emmenagogue.  The  dose  is  gr.x  to  3j  of  the  dried  herb  in 
powder.  It  is  chiefly  used  now  in  the  form  of  infusion,  or  of 
the  distilled  water,  as  a vehicle  for  other  medicines. 

Pulmonaria.  Lungwort.  A name  given  to  a genus  of  plants, 
from  their  supposed  efficacy  in  disorders  of  the  lungs. 

Pulpa,  Pulp.  See  Cassle,  and  Tamarindi. 

Pulveres.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Powders.  A form  of  exhibiting  medicines 
which  in  some  cases  is  preferred  and  preferable  to  any  other. 
It  is  the  best  form  for  medicaments  which  are  insoluble,  such  as 
calomel;  and  which  are  apt  in  substance  to  produce  mecha- 
nical or  chemical  irritation,  such  as  camphor ; but  those  which 
are  apt  to  lose  some  volatile  ingredient  by  the  friction  necessary 
during  pulverization,  or  which  readily  deliquesce,  effloresce,  or  ab- 
sorb oxygen  or  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  are  in  many  cases  ineli- 
gible in  form  of  powder.  The  volatile  principle  in  some  cases,  as 
in  that  of  Peruvian  bark,  is  not  much  evolved  when  the  powder 
is  not  made  too  fine,  and  this  it  will  be  of  importance  to  keep  in 
view.  Rhubarb  and  guaiac  are  other  instances  of  this.  It  will 
follow  that  artificial  heat  will  in  such  cases  be  injurious. 

In  the  case  of  compound  powders,  it  is  important  that  many  of 
the  substances,  such  as  aloes,  myrrh,  opium,  &c.,  be  minutely 
divided  by  means  of  some  insoluble  or  hardish  material,  other- 
wise the  whole  effect  intended  by  their  exhibition  will  not 
follow.  It  will  follow  that  many  substances  which  are  inert 
in  themselves  may  become  valuable  adjuncts  to  other  medica- 
ments by  assisting  in  their  mechanical  division  by  trituration. 
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It  is  necessary  when  a powder  consists  of  more  than  one  substance 
to  have  them  well  and  thoroughly  mixed,  particularly  when 
they  are  of  different  specific  gravities  : and  it  is  in  most  cases 
requisite  to  pass  them  through  a sieve  to  separate  the  grosser 
portions.  When  properly  pulverized  they  should  he  kept  from 
the  air  and  light  as  much  as  possible,  in  well  stopped  opaque 
bottles. 

Pulvis  Absorbans.  P.  See  Pulvis  be  Magnesia  Comp.  P. 

Pulvis  Algarothi.  See  Antimonii  Oxydum.  L. 

Pulvis  Aloes  Compositus.  L.  Compound  Powder  of  Aloes. 
Pulvis  aloes  cum  guaiaco.  D.  Take  3jss  of  spiked  aloes,  of 
gum  guaiac,  and  3SS  of  compound  powder  of  cinnamon ; tritu- 
rate the  aloes  and  the  guaiac  separately  to  powder,  then  mix 
them  with  the  compound  powder  of  cinnamon. 

Medicinally , it  is  a warm  purgative  and  diaphoretic  in  doses  gr.x 
to  3j,  when  the  bowels  are  torpid  in  dyspeptic  cases,  jaundice, 
spasms,  and  constipation.  It  is,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
cinnamon,  very  nauseous,  and  is  better  to  be  made  into  pills 
with  gum  Arabic  mucilage.  The  guaiac  tends  to  throw  the 
effects  upon  the  skin. 

Pulvis  Aloes  cum  Canella.  D.  Powder  of  Aloes  with  Ca- 
nella.  Hiera  pier  a,  or  Pulvis  aloelicus.  O.  Take  four  parts 
of  hepatic  aloes,  and  one  part  of  white  canella ; triturate  them 
separately  into  a powder,  and  mix. 

Medicinally,  this,  like  the  preceding,  is  a warm  stimulant  purga- 
tive and  stomachic,  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  gr.xx,  for  costiveness, 
visceral  obstructions,  &c.  It  is  better  given  in  form  of  pills, 
than  in  powder,  which  is  nauseously  bitter.  A tincture,  or 
rather  mixture  with  gin,  whiskey,  or  other  spirits,  is  a very 
common  medicine  in  England  and  Ireland,  among  the  lower 
classes. 

Pulvis  Aloeticus  cum  Ferro.  Powder  of  Aloes  with  Iron. 
Take  3JSS  of  aloes,  3iij  of  myrrh,  3J  each  of  extract  of  gentian 
and  sulphate  of  iron  ; triturate  separately,  and  mix.  Dose  gr.x 
to  3j,  or  more,  as  a tonic  purgative  for  dyspepsia. 

Pulvis  Anisi.  Anise  Powder.  When  genuine,  is  made  by  pul- 
verising the  seeds,  and  adding  a few  drops  of  oil  of  anise  to 
improve  the  flavour  by  supplying  the  volatile  principle  which 
is  driven  off  by  the  trituration. 
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Adulterated  with  guaiac,  linseed,  fennel-seeds,  turmeric,  Dutch 
pint,  ivory-black,  stone-blue,  sago,  barley-meal,  rape-oil,  &c., 
which  can  only  be  detected  by  the  experienced  eye. 

Pulvis  Antacidus.  Antacid  Powder.  Take  gr.xx  of  the  powder 
of  chalk  with  opium,  gr.xv  of  catechu,  or  kino ; mix,  for  a dose 
in  diarrhoea,  caused  by  acids.  See  Pulvis  de  Magnesia.  P. 

Pulvis  Antiarthr^icus,  vel  De  Amaris  Compositus.  P.  See 
Portland  Powder. 

Pulvis  Antiarthriticus  Purgans.  P.  Purgative  Gout  Powder. 
Take  four  parts  each  of  gum  arabic,  acidulous  tartrite  of  po- 
tass, ( Cream  of  Tartar ),  senna  leaves,  and  cinnamon  ; two  parts 
each  of  scammony,  sarsaparilla,  smilax,  and  guaiac  wood; 
reduce  to  powder,  and  give  in  doses  of  5j,  once  a month,  as  a 
preventive  of  gout. 

Pulvis  Antilyssus.  This  is  Dr.  Mead’s  celebrated  powder  for 
hydrophobia,  &c.  and  consists  of  two  parts  of  ground  liver  wort, 
and  one  part  of  black  pepper ; it  can  only  act  as  an  astringent 
stimulant. 

Pulvis  Antimonialis.  L.  D.  Antimonial  Powder.  Pulvis  de 
phosphate  calcis  et  stibii  compositus.  P.  Oxidum  antimonii  cum. 
phosphate  calcis.  E.  Take  tbj  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  in 
powder,  and  ibij  of  hartshorn  shavings;  mix,  and  throw  them 
into  a wide  crucible  heated  to  whiteness,  and  stir  constantly  as 
long  as  much  vapour  arises ; reduce  what  remains  to  powder, 
and  put  it  into  a proper  crucible ; then  expose  it  to  a gradual 
fire,  and  heat  it  to  whiteness  for  two  hours ; reduce  the  residue 
to  a very  fine  powder.  The  Dublin  College,  the  Edinburgh 
College,  and  the  Codex,  direct  equal  parts  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony and  hartshorn  shavings  to  be  pulverized.  The  Dublin 
College  also  directs  the  hartshorn  to  be  boiled,  to  separate  the 
animal  gluten,  but  this  is  unnecessary. 

Decomposition.  First.  The  gelatine  of  the  hartshorn  shavings 
and  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  are  both  decom- 
posed and  driven  off  by  the  heat,  leaving  the  base  of  the  harts- 
horn shavings  (phosphate  of  lime)  in  the  vessel.  Secondly. 
The  antimony  becomes  protoxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  this  being  volatile  is  nearly  driven  off,  and  partly 
converted  into  peroxide,  uniting  with  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
either  chemically,  or  mechanically,  or  perhaps  partly  both,  and 
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the  preparation  therefore  consists  of  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
peroxide  of  antimony,  and  a little  protoxide  of  antimony,  both 
of  which  oxides  are  found  to  vary  much  in  proportion,  in  spite 
of  the  greatest  care  in  the  preparation.  Mr.  Brande  has  found 
five  per  cent  of  protoxide ; at  other  times  scarcely  a trace  of  this 
can  be  detected.  Mr.  R.  Phillips  found  from  35  to  38  of  perox- 
ide of  antimony,  and  from  65  to  62  of  phosphate  of  lime.  In 
other  cases  almost  all  the  antimony  has  been  volatilized. 

Insoluble  in  water,  but  partially  soluble  in  acids.  When  protoxide 
is  present  in  any  proportion  it  will  dissolve  entirely  in  hot 
muriatic  acid. 

Incompatible  with  all  acids,  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates,  and 
astringent  vegetable  infusions. 

Medicinally , it  is  of  uncertain  effect,  seeming  at  one  time  to  be 
inert,  though  given  in  doses  of  a hundred  grains  (Dr.  Elliot- 
son),  but  at  other  times  it  acts  violently  even  in  small  doses. 
This  variation  of  effect  may  be  accounted  for  both  by  its  vary- 
ing composition,  and  by  its  meeting  or  not  meeting  with  acids 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Its  operation,  when  it  takes  effect, 
is  alterative,  diaphoretic,  purgative,  and  even  emetic.  The 
usual  dose  is  gr.iij  to  gr.viij,  in  form  of  pill,  combined  with 
opium  or  camphor,  in  fever  and  inflammatory  disorders ; re- 
peated twice  or  thrice  a day  with  demulcent  drinks,  but  no 
acids  nor  acidulous  food  or  drink  should  be  taken.  Dr.  Paris 
says,  “experience  has  established  the  fact  that  James’s  Powder 
is  less  active  than  its  imitation but  I am  almost  certain  the 
fact  is  the  reverse.  Chemically  also  James’s  Powder  contains 
nearly  a half  more  of  the  oxide  of  antimony  than  the  Pulvis 
antimonialis,  and  must  be  more  active,  unless  Mr.  R.  Phillips 
be  right  in  asserting  the  oxide  of  antimony  to  be  quite  inert  in 
'both.  See  James’s  Powder.  Tartar  emetic  is  more  certain, 
and  in  most  cases  preferable. 

Imitated  by  mixing  §j  of  tartarized  antimony  with  ^xviij  of  cal- 
cined hartshorn ; Or,  mix  of  tartarized  antimony  with  3vj 
to  §x  of  peroxide  of  antimony. 

Adulterated,  with  bone-earth,  chalk,  gypsum,  and  other  white 
powders;  and  the  fraud  is  concealed,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
operation  of  the  medicine  is  concerned,  by  the  uncertain  effects 
even  of  the  genuine  preparation. 
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Pulvis  Aromaticits.  B.  D.  See  Pulv.  Cinnamomx  Comp.  L. 

Pulvis  db  Aro  Compositus.  P.  Compound  Arum  Powder. 
Take  forty  parts  each  of  arum  root>  acorus  verus,  and  pimpinella 
magna,  (Burnet  saxifrage),  twelve  parts  of  prepared  crabs’  eyes, 
nine  parts  of  cinnamon,  six  parts  of  sulphate  of  potass,  and  two 
parts  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  Mix,  for  an  errhine  powder. 

Pulvis  Asari  Compositus.  E.  D.  P.  Compound  Powder  of  Asa- 
rum.  Pulvis  sternutatorius.  O.  Take  three  parts  of  asarum 
leaves,  one  part  each  of  leaves  of  maijoram,  and  lavender  flow- 
ers ; make  a powder.  The  Dublin  College  omits  the  marjoram, 
and  the  Paris  Codex  adds  equal  parts  of  betony  leaves,  and  the 
dried  flowers  of  lily  of  the  valley.  It  is  snuffed  up  the  nostrils 
in  pinches  of  gr.v  to  gr.viij,  in  chronic  ophthalmia  and  headache, 
as  an  errhine. 

Pulvis  Balsamicus.  Take  equal  parts  of  mastic,  myrrh,  and 
sarcocolla ; triturate  very  finely.  It  is  sometimes  used,  though 
not  very  useful,  to  dust  over  the  abraded  surfaces  of  bones,  liga- 
ments, &c.  as  a mild  astringent. 

Pulvis  Basilicus.  Basilic  Powder.  Take  equal  parts  of  scammony, 
supertartrate  of  potass  in  powder,  submuriate  of  mercury,  and 
peroxide  of  antimony ; mix  for  a purgative  powder  to  be  made 
into  five  grain  pills ; one  or  two  for  a dose. 

Pulvis  Bezoardicus.  Take  §j  of  oriental  bezoar,  ^ij  each  of  pre- 
pared pearls  and  red  coral,  ^viii  of  crabs’  claws ; mix.  It  is 
antacid  and  absorbent,  but  not  better  than  prepared  chalk,  though 
its  high  price  brought  it  into  great  repute. 

Pulvis  Calamine  cum  Myrrha.  Powder  of  Calamine  with 
Myrrh.  Take  equal  parts  of  myrrh  and  prepared  calamine, 
mix  and  sprinkle  on  indolent  ulcers,  as  an  astringent  Stimulant 
to  promote  cicatrization,  dressing  with  dry  lint  or  cotton. 

Pulvis  Catharticus.  P.  See  Pulv.  Scammonii  Comp.  L. 

Pulvis  Caphalicus.  Cephalic  Snuff.  See  Pulv.  Asari  Comp. 

Pulvis  e Chelis  Cancrorum  Compositus.  See  Pulv.  Bezoar. 

Pulvis  e Cerussa,  is  similar  to  balsamic  powder,  cerussa  being 
substituted  for  mastic  and  gum  tragacanth  for  myrrh.  It  is 
used  for  dusting  excoriations. 

Pulvis  Cinchonje  cum  Myrrha.  Powder  of  Bark  and  Myrrh. 
Take  equal  parts  of  myrrh  and  bark  in  powder;  mix  and  apply 
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externally  in  sphacelus  when  fomentations  and  poultices  are 

inefficacious. 

Pulvis  Cinchona.  Powder  of  Peruvian  Bark.  Is  prepared  by  pul- 
verising the  bark  in  the  ukial  way,  taking  care  not  to  make  it 
too  fine,  as  part  of  the  active  principle  may  in  that  case  be 
dissipated. 

Imitated  by  dying  the  powder  of  oak  bark  of  the  proper  colour  ; 
or  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the  powdered  roots  of  bistort  and 
calamus  aromaticus ; or  by  mixing  powdered  gentian  and  oak 
bark  in  equal  proportions ; or  by  pulverising  tormentil  root, 
ginger,  and  ash  bark  together ; or  by  powdering  the  dried  herb 
of  water  horehound  (Ly  copus  europceus)  and  avens  root  ( Gemu 
urbanum ) together. 

Adulterated  by  oak  saw  dust  and  mahogany  saw  dust  ground  fine 
and  mixed  with  a portion  of  gentian  bark ; or  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding imitations. 

Pulvis  Cinnamomi  Compositus.  L.  Compound  Cinnamon  Pow- 
der. Pulvis  aromaticus.  E.  D.  Take  ^ij  of  cinnamon  bark,  3jss 
of  cardamom  seeds,  of  ginger,  ^ss  of  long  pepper ; triturate 
them  together,  so  as  to  form  a very  fine  powder.  The  Edinburgh 
College  omits  the  long  pepper  and  orders  equal  parts  of  the 
other  ingredients. 

This  is  a pleasant  adjunct  to  other  powders,  such  as  the  compound 
aloes  powder,  bark,  jalap,  rhubarb,  oxide  of  iron,  sulphate  of 
iron,  &c.  It  is  not  good  for  pills,  as  it  is  not  easily  formed  into 
paste.  The  dose  is  gr.x  to  gr.xx. 

Pulvis  Colocynthidis.  Colocynth  Powder.  Is  prepared  by  pulve- 
rizing the  hard  extract  of  colocynth,  which  ought,  however,  to  be 
free  from  mouldiness. 

Imitated  by  grinding  together  three  parts  of  colocynth  seeds  with 
one  part  of  bryony  root. 

Pulvis  Colombo.  Colomba  Powder.  It  is  excellent  for  promoting, 
by  its  astringency,  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers  and  effecting 
healthy  granulations.  Rhubarb  is  still  better  than  this,  but 
when  the  rhubarb  loses  its  effect,  the  colomba  will  be  very 
useful. 

Pulvis  Contrayerva  Compositus.  L.  Compound  Powder  of 
Contrayerva.  Take  %v  of  contrayerva  root  in  powder,  ifejss  of 
prepared  oyster  shells ; mix.  It  is  stimulant  and  diaphoretic  in 
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doses  of  gr.xv  to  £ss,  triturated  with  mucilage  and  peppermint 
water  for  chronic  gout,  dyspepsia,  gangrene,  typhus,  carbuncle, 
petechiae,  &c.  It  is  seldom  used. 

Pul  vis  Cornachini  sive  de  Tribus.  P.  Mix  equal  parts  of 
scammony,  supertartrate  of  potass,  and  white  oxide  (peroxide) 
of  antimony.  In  doses  of  5ss  to  5 j it  is  purgative  and  alterative 
in  disorders  of  the  skin. 

Pulvis  Cornu  Cervini  Usti.  D.  Powder  of  Burnt  Hartshorn. 
It  is  prepared  by  pulverising  the  burnt  hartshorn,  and  may  be 
given  in  the  phosphatic  diathesis,  but  it  has  no  antacid  powers, 
as  has  been  supposed. 

Pulvis  Cornu  Usti  cum  Opio.  L.  Pulvis  opialus.  E.  Take  one 
part  each  of  opium  and  cochineal,  eight  parts  of  burnt  hartshorn, 
make  a powder,  and  give  in  doses  of  gr.j  to  gr.x  or  more 
as  an  anodyne  and  sedative  to  procure  sleep  and  to  ease  pain. 
It  contains  one  tenth  of  opium. 

Pulvis  Cr^t^e  Compositus.  L.  Compound  Chalk  Powder.  Pul- 
vis  carbonatis  calcis  compositus.  E.  Pulvis  cretaceus . O. 
Take  twelve  parts  of  prepared  chalk,  six  parts  each  of  tormentil 
root  and  gum  arabic,  eight  parts  of  cinnamon,  and  one  part  of 
long  pepper ; mix  for  a powder.  The  Edinburgh  College 
leaves  out  the  gum,  long  pepper,  and  tormentil,  and  adds  nutmeg. 
It  is  antacid,  absorbent,  and  stomachic,  in  doses  of  gr.v  to  3j  or 
more  in  diarrhoea  and  dyspepsia,  after  a purgative  of  rhubarb,  &c. 

Pulvis  CretjE  Compositus  cum  Opio.  L.  Compound  Chalk 
Powder  with  Opium.  Take  ^vjss  of  compound  chalk  powder, 
3iiij  of  hard  opium  pulverized,  mix  for  a powder  and  give  in 
doses  of  gr.xx  to  3ij.  It  is  both  antacid  and  astringent,  and  is 
given  chiefly  to  children  in  the  diarrhoea  of  dentition  as  the 
opium  is  more  manageable  from  being  so  much  divided.  It 
contains  one  fortieth  of  opium. 

Pulvis  Curcuma.  See  Turmeric. 

Pulvis  Dentifricium.  P.  Dentrifice  Powder.  Take  twenty- 
four  parts  each  of  prepared  Armenian  bole,  prepared  red  coral, 
and  cuttle  fish  bone,  twelve  parts  of  dragon’s  blood,  three  parts 
of  cochineal,  thirty-six  parts  of  supertartrate  of  potass,  and  one 
part  each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves ; make  a powder  to  be  used 
for  the  teeth. 

Pulvis  Doveri.  See  Pulv.  Ipecac.  Comp.  L. 
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Pul  VIS  F<enugr;eci.  Fenugreek  Powder.  The  seeds  of  the  Tri- 
gonella fcenam  gr cecum,  reduced  to  powder,  and  used  in  making 
emollient  cataplasms.  See. 

Adulterated  with  pease  flour,  bean  flour,  turmeric,  boxwood  saw- 
dust, and  powdered  chalk  or  whiting. 

Pulvis  Glycirrhiza.  Liquorice  Powder.  This  is  prepared  by 
pulverising  liquorice  root,  and  is  used  for  dusting  excoriations, 
for  enveloping  pills  to  prevent  their  adhering  together,  &c. 

Imitated  by  powdering  together  boxwood  sawdust,  beans,  turmeric, 
and  a little  liquorice  juice,  or  by  adding  a little  amber  and 
coarse  sugar  to  barley  flour. 

Adulterated  with  equal  parts  of  guaiac  wood  in  powder  and  of 
barley  flour,  or  with  two  parts  of  coarse  sugar. 

Pulvis  Hydragogus.  P.  Hydragogue  Powder.  Pulvis  e gummi 
gutta,  seu  cambogia  compositus.  Take  twenty-four  parts  of 
jalap  root,  twelve  parts  of  mechoacan  root,  eight  parts  of  cinna- 
mon and  rhubarb,  three  parts  of  gamboge,  six  parts  of  the  dried 
leaves  of  soldanella,  and  twelve  parts  of  anise  seeds.  Make  a 
powder  in  which  the  aromatics  will  be  to  the  purgatives  in  the 
proportion  of  1 to  2.65.  In  doses  of  gr.xv  to  5ss  or  5j  it  is  a 
drastic  purgative  excellent  for  anasarca  and  worms. 

Pulvis  Hydrargyri  Cenereus.  See  Hydrarg.  Oxydum  Ciner. 

Pulvis  Incisivus,  sive  Antiasthmaticus.  P.  Antiasthmatic 
Powder.  Pulvis  de  sulfur e et  scilla.  Take  three  parts  of  white 
sugar,  two  parts  of  washed  sulphur,  and  one  part  of  dried  squills 
to  make  a powder.  Dose  gr.v  to  $ss. 

Pulvis  Ipecacuanha  Compositus.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Compound  Pow- 
der of  Ipecacuan.  Dovers  powder.  Take  5 j each  of  ipecacuan 
and  hard  opium  in  powder,  §j  of  sulphate  of  potass  in  powder ; 
mix  and  powder  very  finely.  It  contains  TV  of  opium.  Or,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  receipt,  nitre  was  deflagrated  with  sul- 
phate of  potass.  Or,  according  to  Swediaurs  receipt  retained  in 
the  Codex ; take  four  parts  each  of  sulphate  of  potass  and  nitrate 
of  potass,  powder  these  and  throw  them  into  a crucible  to  melt, 
turn  out  the  mass  into  an  iron  mortar,  and  when  almost  quite 
cold  add  one  part  of  opium  in  powder,  triturate,  and  add  one 
part  each  of  ipecacuan  and  liquorice  and  reduce  the  whole  to 
fine  powder.  By  dephlagrating  the  nitrate  and  sulphate  of 
potass  together,  a deliquescent  substance  is  formed  containing  a 
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portion  of  the  iron  of  the  mortar.  This  is  not  so  good  as  the 
simple  sulphate  of  potass,  which  seems  to  act  by  dividing  the 
opium  and  ipecacuan  more  minutely ; but  the  Paris  preparation 
is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful. 

Medicinally  it  is  a valuable  diaphoretic  and  sedative,  as  opium  can 
be  given  in  this  form  when  it  would  be  hazardous  in  any  other. 
The  opium  indeed  accelerates  the  circulation,  but  the  injurious 
effects  which  this  might  occasion  in  cases  of  inflammation  is 
obviated  by  the  ipecacuan  relaxing  the  cutaneous  exhalants.  It 
is  given  in  rheumatism,  gout,  diabetes,  dropsy,  hydrothorax, 
diarrhoea,  and  inflammatory  and  other  fevers. 

Dose  from  gr.  v to  gr.xx,  of  the  London  preparation,  to  be  given 
at  bed  time,  &e.  in  a small  quantity  of  any  aqueous  fluid,  and 
drink  must  be  afterwards  abstained  from  lest  vomiting  should 
be  produced.  It  is  a good  way  to  combine  it  with  nitrate  of 
potass ; or  with  blue  pill  or  calomel  in  some  cases.  It  is  not  so 
apt  to  nauseate  when  given  in  form  of  pill  or  mixed  with 
honey  as  it  is  when  given  in  the  common  saline  draught  or  wine 
whey. . 

Pulvis  Imnis.  Iris  Powder.  Is  prepared  by  powdering  the  root 
of  Florentine  iris,  and  is  used  in  perfumery  for  imparting  a 
violet  odour  in  dentifrices,  &c. 

Adulterated  by  adding  a sixth  or  more  of  flour  or  any  vegetable 
powder  resembling  it  in  colour. 

Pulvis  Jalaps.  Jalap  Powder.  Is  prepared  by  pulverising  the 
roots  of  jalap,  and  is  used  in  making  pill  masses  and  other 
cathartic  preparations. 

Adulterated  with  half  or  equal  quantities  of  guaiac  shavings  in 
powder  and  of  bryony  root  in  powder. 

Pulvis  Jalaps  Compositus.  E.  Compound  Powder  of  Jalap. 
Take  one  part  of  jalap  root  in  powder,  two  parts  of  super- 
tartrate of  potass ; triturate  to  a fine  powder  and  give  in  doses 
of  3j  to  3ij  as  a purgative  and  vermifuge.  For  children  the 
dose  is  gr.v  to  gr.x  or  more. 

Pulvis  Kino  Compositus.  L.  Compound  Powder  of  Kino.  Take 
£xv  of  ldno,  ^ss  of  cinnamon  bark,  5j  of  hard  opium  ; reduce 
them  separately  to  a very  fine  powder,  and  mix.  It  is  given  as 
an  astringent  in  doses  of  gr.v  to  3j  in  diarrhoea,  pyrosis,  leu- 
corrhoea,  and  internal  haemorrhage.  It  contains  -z-V  of  opium. 

Pulvis  Lenitivus  Hyfqchqnlriacus.  (Klein.)  Take  5ss  each 
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of  yellow  orange  peel,  rhubarb,  and  tartrate  of  potass,  i^iij 
of  cajeput  oil,  mix  and  make  a powder  for  one  dose. 

Pulvis  Magnesia  Tartaricus.  Pharm.  Stockholm . Tartaric 
Powder  of  Magnesia.  Take  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia and  tartaric  acid  well  dried,  add  four  parts  of  white  sugar, 
make  a powder,  and  when  it  is  given  add  to  each  ounce  n\iij  of 
oil  of  peppermint.  Antacid  and  stomachic  in  dyspepsia. 

Pulvis  Mundificans.  See  Pulv.  Saponis. 

Pulvis  e Myrrho  Compositus.  O.  Compound  Powder  of  Myrrh. 
Take  equal  parts  of  myrrh,  savine,  rue,  and  Russian  castor,  to 
form  a powder. 

Pulvis  Opiatus.  E.  See  Pulv.  Corn.  Cerv.  c.  Opio. 

Pulvis  Quercus  Marine.  D.  Powder  of  Yellow  Bladder  Wreck. 
The  wreck  in  fruit,  dried,  cleaned,  exposed  to  a red  heat  in  a 
crucible  with  a perforated  lid,  and  then  reduced  to  powder.  It 
must  he  kept  in  close  vessels. 

Medicinally  it  is  deobstruant  and  antiscrofulous,  but  evidently  in 
consequence  of  its  containing  iodine.  It  has  been  given  in 
doses  of  gr.x  to  3ij  in  bronchocele  mixed  with  currant  jelly,  &c. 

Pulvis  Refrigens.  Pharm.  Copenhag.  Take  ^iij  of  supertartrate 
of  potass  in  powder,  ^ss  each  of  oleo  saccharum  of  citron  and 
nitrate  of  potass  purified ; mix,  and  keep  in  a phial  losely  stopt. 
Dose  gr.v  to  gr.x  thrice  a day. 

Or,  Take  from  gr.xii  to’3j  of  nitrate  of  potass  in  powder.  It  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  a glass  of  water,  and  taken  immediately,  for  a dose. 

Pulvis  Rhei.  Rhubarb  Powder.  Pulvis  rhubarhari.  The  pow- 
dered root  of  Rheum  palmatum.  It  is  excellent  when  sprinkled 
over  ulcers  once  or  twice  a day  to  promote  their  healing.  When 
irritable,  powdered  opium  or  hemlock  may  be  added,  and  when 
it  ceases  to  affect  it  may  be  alternated  with  columba,  or  cin- 
chona. Carbonate  of  iron  is  valuable  with  it  for  foul  sores. 

Adulterated  with  the  powdered  root  of  meadow  rue,  or  of  monks* 
rhubarb. 

Pulvis  Rhei  Compositus.  Compound  Rhubarb  Powder.  Take 
equal  parts  of  powdered  rhubarb  and  ipecacuan,  mix,  and  apply 
to  warts  and  other  excrescences ; but  it  is  not  so  efficacious  as 
the  muriates  of  iron  or  of  antimony,  or  Folwers  solution. 

Pulvis  Sabina  Compositus.  Compound  Savine  Powder.  Take 
equal  quantities  of  prepared  verdigris  and  savine  leaves  pow- 
dered. It  is  used  for  destroying  warts,  $c.  (John  Hunter.) 
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Pulvis  Salop.  See  Salop. 

Pulvis  Scammonle  Compositus.  L.  Compound  Powder  of 
Scammony.  Take  ^ij  each  of  gum  resin  of  scammony  and  hard 
extract  of  jalap,  ^ss  of  ginger  root ; reduce  them  separately  to 
very  fine  powder,  and  mix.  It  is  purgative  in  the  dose  of  gr.x 
to  3j.  By  adding  one  fifth  of  calomel,  it  is  much  like  the 
pulvis  basilicus.  The  Codex  adds  two  parts  in  one  of  super- 
tartrate of  potass ; the  Dublin  College,  sulphate  of  potass. 

Pulvis  Scammonii.  E.  Powder  of  Scammony.  Take  equal  parts  of 
scammony  and  supertartrate  of  potass,  triturate  together,  and 
give  in  similar  doses  to  the  preceding. 

Pulvis  ScilljE.  D.  Powder  of  Squills.  The  bulb  of  the  Scilla 
maritima , sliced,  dried,  and  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  expecto- 
rant, and  diuretic  in  doses  of  gr.iij  to  gr.vj  in  form  of  pill  or 
bolus,  with  soap,  &c. 

Pulvis  Senn^e  Compositus.  L.  Compound  Powder  of  Senna. 
Take  ^ij  each  of  senna  leaves  and  supertartrate  of  potass,  ^ss  of 
gum  resin  of  scammony,  and  ^ij  of  ginger  root ; triturate  the 
scammony  separately,  and  the  rest  together,  to  very  fine  powder, 
and  mix.  In  doses  of  3j  to  5j  it  is  cathartic  and  hydragogue  ; 
but  is  bulky,  inconvenient,  and  seldom  used. 

Pulvis  Spongle  Ust^e.  D.  Powder  of  Burnt  Sponge.  It  is  al- 
terative and  deobstruant  in  doses  of  3j  to  3j  mixed  with  honey, 
for  scrofulous  swellings,  bronchocele,  &c.  It  is  supposed,  and 
very  probably,  that  the  effects  depend  on  iodine. 

Pulvis  Stanni.  D.  Powder  of  Tin.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  5j 
increasing  to  5iv,  in  treacle,  following  it  up  with  a cathartic, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  vermifuge  in  taenia,  but  is  by  no  means 
to  be  depended  on. 

Pulvis  Sternutatorius.  See  Pulv.  Asari  Comp. 

Pulvis  Stypticus.  O.  Styptic  Powder.  Pulvis  aluminis  compo- 
situs. E.  Take  four  parts  of  sulphate  of  alumine,  and  one  part 
of  kino ; triturate  to  fine  powder.  It  is  given  as  an  astringent, 
for  internal  haemorrhage,  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  3j  in  a dry  form. 

Incompatible  with  liquids,  as  the  kino  in  solution  decomposes  the 
sulphate  of  alumine. 

Pulvis  e Sucoino  Compositus.  Compound  Amber  Powder.  Is 
similar  to  the  compound  powder  of  kino,  and  depends  chiefly 
on  the  opium  it  contains. 
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Pulvis  be  Sulphate  Potass^e  Compositus.  P.  Compound 
Powder  of  Sulphate  of  Potass.  Pulvis  temperans  Stahlii. 
Pharm.  Berlin.  Take  nine  parts  each  of  sulphate  and  ni- 
trate of  potass,  two  parts  of  prepared  red  sulphur  of  mercury ; 
mix,  for  a powder.  The  dose  is  3j  to  3ij  twice  a day,  to  allay 
vascular  excitement,  and  to  obviate  acidity  and  the  secretion  of 
mucus. 

Pulvis  e Sulphureto  Hydrargyri  Nigro  et  Scammonio.  P. 
Take  equal  weights  of  pulvis  cornachini,  and  black  sulphur  of 
mercury  fresh  prepared,  make  a powder,  to  he  given  in  doses  of 
3j  to  5ss,  for  worms. 

Pulvis  Tanaceti  Compositus.  Phann.  Stockholm,  Compound 
Tansy  Powder.  Take  5j  each  of  the  flowering  tops  of  tansy, 
worm-seed,  gamboge,  nux  vomica,  and  crystallized  sulphate 
of  iron ; reduce  each  of  the  substances  separately  to  fine  pow- 
der, and  mix.  Dose  gr.v  to  3j,  for  worms. 

Pulvis  Tartari  Argillatus.  Pharm.  Stockholm.  Take  equal 
weights  of  supertartrate  of  potass,  Armenian  hole,  and  white 
sugar ; make  an  impalpable  powder,  sift  through  double  linen, 
and  blow  into  the  eyes  for  specks  of  the  cornea. 

Pulvis  Tragacanth^e  Compositus.  L.  Compound  Tragacanth 
Powder.  Take  3jss  each  of  tragacanth  in  powder,  gum  arabic 
in  powder,  and  starch,  and  ^iij  of  refined  sugar ; grind  the 
starch  and  sugar  together,  then  having  added  the  tragacanth 
and  gum  arahic,  mix  them  all.  It  is  intended  as  a vehicle  for 
calomel,  nitre,  ipecacuan,  opium.  See.  along  with  distilled 
water. 

It  is  to  he  recollected  that  the  starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
and  tragacanth  is  also  little  soluble ; besides  it  is  separated 
from  solution  by  gum  arabic.  The  preparation  is  therefore 
unscientific,  or  at  least  injudicious. 

Pulvis  de  Tribus.  See  Pulv.  Cornachini. 

Pulvis  Tunchinensis.  Tonquin  Powder.  An  antispasmodic, 
prepared  by  mixing  gr.xx  of  powdered  valerian  root,  gr.xvj  of 
musk,  and  gr.vj  of  camphor.  Dose  from  gr.x  to  5^  or  more. 

Pulvis  Vermifugus.  Pharm.  Copenhagen.  Worm  Powder. 
Take  5iij  of  tansy  flowers  and  worm-seed,  and  5j  of  sulphate  of 
iron ; triturate  into  a powder.  Dose  gr.v  to  3j. 

Pulvis  Vermifugus  Mercurialis.  P.  Mercurial  Vermifuge 
Powder.  See  Pulv.  e Sulph.  Hydrarg. 
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Pulvis  Vermifugus  absque  Mercurio.  P.  Vermifuge  Powder 
without  Mercury.  Take  equal  parts  of  Helminthocorton, 
worm-seed,  wormwood  tops,  tansy,  wood-sage,  senna,  and  rhu- 
barb ; make  into  a powder,  3j  to  5j  f°r  a dose. 

Pulvis  Zingiberis.  Ginger  Powder.  Is  prepared  by  pulverizing 
the  root,  and  is  used  as  a cheap  aromatic  and  stomachic,  which 
is  little  inferior  to  the  Edinburgh  aromatic  powder. 

Adulterated  with  box- wood,  saw-dust,  bean-meal,  with  a little 
powdered  capsicum  to  make  it  pungent. 

Punica  Granatum.  See  Granati  Cort. 

Purging  Flax.  See  Linum  Cathart. 

Putty  for  Glaziers,  is  a sort  of  oily  paste  made  with  linseed  oil  and 
whitening  worked  into  a proper  consistency. 

Putty  for  polishers  is  the  calcined  dross  of  tin. 

Pyretiiri  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Root  of  Pellitory  of  Spain. . An- 
themis  pyrethrum.  A native  of  Arabia,  which  is  a strong  sti- 
mulant and  sialagogue,  being  acrid,  hot,  and  pungent.  It  is 
ordered  in  tooth-ache,  rheumatic  head-ache,  palsy  of  the  tongue, 
&c. ; to  be  chewed  till  a copious  discharge  of  saliva  is  procured. 
It  is  also  used  in  form  of  gargle  for  relaxation  of  the  uvula  and 
fauces,  %ss  to  of  the  bruised  root  to  a pint  of  water,  boiled 
down  to  one  half ; then  strain,  and  when  it  is  cold,  add  $ij  of 
solution  of  ammonia. 

M.  La  Combe  prepares  pastilles  with  pyrethrum,  which  are  excel- 
lent in  recent  and  chronic  catarrh,  incipient  phthisis,  hooping- 
cough,  and  laryngitis.  Take  ^ss  of  the  alcoholic  infusion  of 
pyrethrum,  ^v  of  powdered  white  sugar,  q.  s.  of  mucilage  of 
gum  tragacanth ; make  into  75  pastilles,  from  four  to  ten  a day. 

The  active  virtue  of  pyrethrum  resides  in  an  oil  contained  in  the 
hark  of  the  root,  and  this  is  miscible  with  alcohol,  sulphuric 
ether,  and  boiling  water,  which  extract  it  from  the  root. 

Pyrmont  Water.  Aqua  Pyrmontana.  P.  May  he  made  artifi- 
cially. Take  ^xxss  of  acidulated  water  (water  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid),  gr.ij  of  muriate  of  soda  (chloride  of  sodium), 
gr.viij  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  gr.j  of  carbonate  of  iron ; 
mix,  and  keep  in  well  stopped  bottles,  or  jars. 

Pyrola.  A genus  of  plants,  which  all  appear  to  have  active  diu- 
retic and  deobstruant  properties.  Those  which  are  natives  of 
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Britain,  the  Pyrola  minor,  Pyr.  rotundifolia,  Pyr.  secunda,  and 
Pyr.  unijlora,  are  by  no  means  common  plants. 

Pyrola  Umbellata.  Ground  Holly.  An  American  plant  cele- 
brated among  the  Indians  as  a universal  medicine,  but  seems  to 
be  little  different  in  power  from  our  British  species.  It  acts 
much  the  same  as  uva  ursi,  and  like  it  blackens  the  urine. 
Dose  5 j to  ^ij  of  the  alcoholic  tincture ; and  ^ij  to  3iv  of  the 
infusion  made  with  3j  to  the  pint  of  boiling  water. 

Q. 

Quassia  Lignum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Quassia  Wood.  Quassia  excelsa . 
A native  of  the  West  Indies.  This  wood  is  intensely  bitter, 
but  has  no  smell,  nor  astringency,  and  in  the  latter  circumstance 
is  unlike  most  other  vegetable  bitters.  It  is  tonic,  stomachic, 
antiseptic,  and  antacid,  and  the  infusion  or  tincture  forms  a 
good  vehicle  for  mineral  tonics.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is 
gr.v  to  gr.xx,  or  ^ss,  but  it  is  seldom  used  in  this  form,  except 
combined  with  chalk  and  ginger  in  gouty  affections. 

Quassine.  New.  A chemical  principle  discovered  in  Quassia,  by 
Dr.  Thomson.  It  is  brownish  yellow,  somewhat  transparent, 
and  solid  like  an  extract.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  intensely 
bitter.  It  probably  possesses  all  the  valuable  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  quassia,  but  it  has  not,  that  I am  aware  of,  been  yet  tried 
in  medicine. 

Quassia  Simarouba.  See  Simaroub;e  Cort.  E. 

Quercus  Cortex.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Oak  Bark.  Quercus  pedunculata. 
L.  Querc.  robur.  D.  E.  Querc . sessiflora.  P.  The  medical 
properties  of  oak  bark  depend  on  its  astringency,  and  that  again 
on  its  tannin.  The  inner  bark  of  the  small  branches  is  the 
strongest,  the  middle  bark  next,  and  the  outer  bark  is  almost 
useless. 

Internally,  it  may  be  given  in  form  of  decoction,  of  infusion,  or 
powder,  in  the  dose  of  3j  to  5jss,  as  a tonic  and  astringent  in 
leucorrhcea,  menorrhagia,  &c.,  and  also  in  intermittents. 

Externally,  as  a styptic,  astringent,  and  antiseptic,  when  sprinkled 
in  form  of  powder  over  gangrenous  and  ichorous  ulcers.  In* 
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haled  in  the  form  of  impalpable  powder  it  has  been  known  to 
cure  phthisis,  even  in  its  advanced  stages. 

Quercus  Infectoria.  P.  Quercus  Cerris.  E.  The  Gall  Oak. 

Quercus  Racemosa.  P.  Grape  Oak.  Similar  to  the  preceding. 

Quercus  Surer.  The  Cork  Tree.  Burnt  cork,  when  powdered 
and  mixed  with  fixed  oil,  is  sometimes  prescribed  as  an  astringent 
in  haemorrhage. 

Quicklime.  See  Calx. 

Quick-silver,  or  Mercury.  See  Hydrargyrum. 

Quince.  See  Cydonije  Sem. 

Quince  Jelly.  See  Jelly. 

Quince  Marmalade.  See  Marmalade. 

Quinate  of  Lime.  See  Kinic  Acid. 

Quinic  Acid.  See  Kinic  Acid. 

Quinine.  New.  Called  also  Quina,  and  Quinia.  A vegetable 
alkaline  principle,  and  the  most  valuable  and  important  perhaps 
of  all  the  new  medicines.  To  procure  it  boil  a portion  of  red 
Peruvian  bark.  Cinchona  oblongifolia , in  alcohol,  till  it  loses  its 
bitter  taste ; evaporate  to  dryness ; dissolve  this  extract  in 
boiling  water,  strongly  acidulated  with  hydro-chloric  acid; 
add  magnesia  in  excess,  which  after  a few  minutes  boiling  will 
fix  the  red  matter,  and  clear  the  liquor ; when  cold,  filter  and 
wash  the  precipitate  with  cold  water ; dry  it  on  a stove,  digest 
in  boiling  alcohol  till  all  the  bitter  principle  is  separated ; mix 
the  alcoholic  liquors,  and  the  quinine  will  separate  as  it  cools. 

Chemically,  quinine  in  the  pure  state  is  uncrystallizable,  and  se- 
parates from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  form  of  a viscid  substance 
somewhat  resembling  birdlime.  It  may  also  be  obtained  in 
transparent  plates.  If  it  be  dried  in  a gentle  heat  it  becomes 
brown  and  brittle.  When  very  cautiously  dried  in  an  exhausted 
vessel,  it  is  white,  pulverulent,  fusible,  and  decomposes  at 
a dull  red  heat.  It  combines  with  acids,  such  as  the  sulphuric 
and  the  acetic.  With  the  oxalic,  gallic,  and  tartaric  acids  it 
forms  insoluble  salts. 

Insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  very  soluble  in 
ether. 

Incompatible  with  the  tartaric,  gallic,  and  oxalic  acids,  and  there- 
fore with  astringent  and  acidulous  vegetables,  such  as  the 
compound  infusion  of  roses. 
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Medicinally , quinine  is  seldom  employed  in  its  alkaline  state,  the 
sulphate  being  usually  preferred.  When  it  is  given  pure  the 
dose  is  from  gr.v  to  gr.x,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  in  intermit- 
tents,  gangrene,  debility,  &c.  See  Sulphate  of  Quinine. 

Adulterated , I have  no  doubt,  with  some  cheaper  materials,  though 
I cannot  speak  positively ; but  the  temptation  to  fraud  is  con- 
siderable. Its  insolubility  in  water,  and  great  solubility  in 
ether,  will  assist  in  detecting  these. 

Quinquina.  See  Cinchona. 


R. 

Radical  Vinegar.  Pure,  concentrated  acetic  acid;  procured  by 
saturating  dilute  acetic  acid  with  a metallic  oxide,  and  decom- 
posing the  dry  acetate  thence  formed  by  sulphuric  acid,  which 
takes  up  the  metal,  and  leaves  the  acetic  acid  transparent, 
colourless,  volatile,  and  acrid.  Spec.  grav.  T060. 

Radix.  Root.  A term  common  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  such  as 
Radix  eryngii , Radix  rhei , Radix  bryonies . 

Raisins.  See  Uvas  Passas.  L. 

Ramentab  Ferri.  See  Ferrum. 

Ranunculus  Acris.  P.  Buttercup,  or  Crowfoot.  A common 
native  plant  in  fields  and  meadows,  the  leaves  and  root  of  which 
are  acrid  and  corrosive.  It  is  used  in  form  of  cataplasm  in 
gouty  and  rheumatic  pains  of  the  joints,  and  applied  for  eight 
or  twelve  hours  to  the  wrists  to  prevent  an  accession  of  inter- 
mittent. Powdered,  it  is  mixed  with  arsenic  for  cancerous 
ulcers,  and  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in  Plunkett’s  and  Aldis’s 
remedies  for  cancer. 

Poisonous  internally,  producing  great  heat,  and  a burning  sen- 
sation in  the  throat  and  stomach,  vomiting,  retching,  &c.  The 
best  treatment  is  to  promote  vomiting,  and  give  demulcent 
drinks,  such  as  hot  milk,  barley-water,  &c. 

Other  species  of  Ranunculus,  such  as  the  R.  bulbosus , R.  jlam - 
mula,  R.  repens,  and  R.  sceleratus,  have  similar  properties,  and 
are  very  common  native  plants. 

Rape  Oil  is  procured  by  expression  from  rape-seed.  It  contains  a 
considerable  proportion  of  mucilage,  and  is  long  in  drying,  which 
renders  it  proper  for  ointments,  &c. 
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Ratafia,  A term  given  to  a species  of  liqueurs,  much  esteemed  on 
the  Continent,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  : 

Ratafia  d’Angelique.  Take  3]  each  of  green  angelica  and  an- 
gelica-seeds, gr.xxiv  each  of  cinnamon  and  mace,  Oiij  of  brandy, 
ibij  of  white  sugar,  and  Oij  of  river- water.  Bruise  and  steep  the 
aromatics  in  the  brandy  for  a month,  then  strain,  and  add  the 
water  in  which  the  sugar  has  been  previously  melted,  filter  the 
whole,  and  put  in  bottles. 

Ratafia  d’Anis.  Take  ^iv  of  green  anise,  Oiv  of  brandy,  and  ibij 
of  white  sugar ; steep  the  anise  in  the  brandy  for  three  weeks, 
decant  it  off,  melt  the  sugar  in  soft  water,  add,  filter,  and 
bottle  up. 

Ratafia  de  Baume  de  Tolu.  Take  §ij  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  ibjss  of 
white  sugar,  Oj  of  brandy,  Oiij  of  boiling  water ; steep  the  bal- 
sam in  the  brandy  for  a fortnight,  and  then  add  the  water  with 
the  sugar  melted  in  it,  and  strain. 

Ratafia  de  Brou  de  Noix.  Take  one  hundred  green  walnuts, 
Ovj  of  brandy,  5ss  each  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  mace,  ibiv  of 
sugar.  The  walnuts  must  be  soft  enough  to  allow  a pin  to  pass 
easily  through  them.  They  are  first  bruised  in  a marble  mortar, 
and  steeped  with  the  aromatics  in  the  brandy  for  two  months, 
then  strained  through  a tamis.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  water,  add 
this,  and  steep  again  for  two  months ; filter,  and  bottle. 

Ratafia  de  Cacao,  or  Ratafia  de  Chocolat . Take  Ibjss  of  cocoa 
nuts,  roasted,  and  steep  for  three  weeks  in  a gallon  of  brandy  ; 
strain,  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  dissolved  in  water, 
with  30  drops  of  essence  of  vanilla. 

Ratafia  de  Caffe.  Take  !bj  of  fresh  roasted  and  ground  coffee, 
and  steep  for  a week  in  a gallon  of  brandy ; strain,  and  add  Ibj  or 
more  of  white  sugar,  dissolved  in  water. 

Ratafia  de  Cassis.  Take  Ibj  of  black  currants,  Ibj  of  cherries,  $ss 
of  cinnamon,  Oiij  of  brandy,  Oj  of  soft  water,  Ibij  of  white  sugar. 
Bruise  the  fruits  and  the  cinnamon,  steep  in  the  brandy  for  a 
month,  filter,  and  add  the  sugar  dissolved  in  the  water. 

Ratafia  de  Cerises  is  made  the  same  way. 

Ratafia  de  Coings.  Take  Oij  of  the  juice  of  quinces,  gr.xxiv  each 
of  cloves  and  cinnamon,  Oiv  of  brandy,  ibiij  of  sugar.  Infuse 
fora  month,  and  strain  before  adding  the  sugar  and  water. 
Ratafia  de  Fleurs  d’Orange.  Take  Jxij  of  orange-flowers,  ibij 
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of  white  sugar,  and  Oiv  of  brandy ; steep  the  flowers  in  the 
brandy  for  a month,  or  more,  add  the  sugar,  and  filter. 

Ratafia  de  Framboises  is  made  like  Ratafia  de  Cassis. 

Ratafia  de  Genie vre.  Take  3viij  of  juniper-berries,  3j  each  of 
coriander,  angelica,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  ifcij  of  sugar,  Oiv  of 
brandy,  bruise  the  aromatics,  and  steep  for  a month ; filter,  and 
add  the  sugar. 

Ratafia  de  Grenade  is  made  with  pomegranate-juice,  like  Ratafia 
de  Coings. 

Ratafia  de  Grenoble  is  made  with  cherries,  like  Ratafia  de 
Cerises. 

Ratafia  de  Groseilles  is  made  with  gooseberry-juice,  like  Ratafia 
de  Coings. 

Ratafia  de  Mures  is  made  with  mulberrv-juice,  in  the  same  wayi 

Ratafia  de  Noyaux  is  made  by  steeping  the  bruised  kernels  of 
apricots,  peaches,  or  bitter  almonds,  in  brandy  for  a month,  and 
sweetening  with  sugar. 

Ratafia  d’CEillets  is  made  with  the  white  heels  of  clove  pinks, 
like  Ratafia  de  Fleurs  d’ Orange. 

Ratafia  de  Peches  is  made  of  the  juice  of  peaches,  and  their  ker- 
nels, like  Ratafia  de  Coings. 

Ratafia  de  la  PROVEN9ALE  is  made  with  striped  pinks,  strawberry- 
juice,  and  saffron,  like  the  last. 

Ratafia  a la  Violette  is  made  like  the  Ratafia  d’CEillets,  with 
Florentine  iris-root,  and  coloured  with  archel. 

Ratanhia,  or  Ratany  root.  See  Krameria. 

Rattle-Snake  Root.  See  Senegas  Radix. 

Realgar.  Red  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  or  red  arsenic.  A native  ore  of 
arsenic,  which  is  used  by  painters.  It  may  be  made  artificially, 
by  subliming  sulphur,  and  arsenic. 

Poisonous , see  Arsenici  Oxydum. 

Red  Lead.  See  Minium. 

Red  Precipitate.  See  Hydrargyri  Nitrico-Oxydum. 

Red  Saunders.  See  Pterocarpi  Lignum. 

Regulus  of  Antimony  is  the  metallic  antimony,  when  purified  by 
melting  common  antimony  in  a red  hot  crucible,  with  nitrate  of 
potass,  and  supertartate  of  potass.  When  melted  with  iron,  it 
is  called  Martial  regulus,  or  Regains  stellatus. 

Regulus  of  Arsenic  is  prepared  by  subliming  white  oxide  of  arsenic 
with  powdered  charcoal. 


Rennet,  for  preparing  whey,  is  composed  of  the  juice  of  Gallium 
verum , Yellow  Ladies*  Bed-straw ; but  most  commonly  of  the 
brine  of  a calf's  stomach,  made  by  steeping  it  in  a pickle  of  com- 
mon salt. 

Reseda.  Yellow  Weed.  A genus  of  plants,  used  chiefly  in  dyeing. 

Reseda  Odorata.  Mignonette.  An  odoriferous  plant,  well  known ; 
but  the  perfume  is  not  easily  concentrated  for  the  purposes  of 
perfumery. 

Resina  Abietis.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Resin  of  the  Spruce  Fir.  Finns 
abies.  Frankincense.  Thus , O.  It  is  composed  of  resin*  and  a 
fragrant  essential  oil.  It  is  solid,  dry,  brittle,  of  a pale  yellowish 
brown  colour,  frequently  intermixed  with  white  streaks,  and 
whitish  when  broken.  It  is  usually  brought  to  this  country 
from  Germany.  See  Pix  Abietina. 

Medicinally  it  is  stimulant  and  rubefaciant,  and  is  employed  in 
form  of  plaster  in  chronic  catarrh,  hooping-cough,  rheumatic 
pains,  &c. 

Resina  Alba.  D.  E.  White  Resin.  A concrete  substance  which 
exudes  from  the  wounded  bark  of  the  Scotch  Fir.  Pmus  sylves* 
tris.  It  has  almost  no  smell  nor  taste,  and  occurs  in  semi-trans- 
parent brittle  masses  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  alkalies,  and  oils. 

Medicinally  it  is  stimulant  and  rubefaciant,  but  is  seldom  used. 

Resina  Aloes.  See  Extract.  Aloes. 

Resina  Flava.  L.  Yellow  Resin.  Is  the  residuum  which  remains 
after  the  distillation  of  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is,  like  the  preceding, 
stimulant,  and  is  only  used  in  the  composition  of  plasters  and 
cerates. 

Resina  Guaiaci.  See  Guaiaci  Resina. 

Resina  Jalaps.  See  Extract.  JalapjE. 

Resina  Nigra.  Black  Resin.  Colophonium.  O.  Is  procured  by 
boiling  turpentine  without  water.  It  is  stimulant,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, and  sometimes  used  externally. 

Resina  Pini.  See  Resina  Abietis. 

Resina  Scammonle.  See  Scammonije  Gummi. 

Resina  Succini.  See  Succinum. 

Resina  Terebinthin^.  See  Terebinth.  Chia. 

Resinous  Extracts  are  prepared  from  jalap,  Peruvian  bark,  &c.  by 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  infusions. 
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Resins,  or  Gum  Resins.  See  Aloes,  Ammoniacum,  Myrrh,  &c. 

Reynolds’  Specific  for  Gout  and  Rheumatism.  This,  like  many 
other  nostrums,  was  copied  from  a published  formula.  Take  ^viij 
of  the  fresh  bulb  of  colchicum,  ^xvj  of  sherry- wine ; macerate 
for  eight  or  ten  days  in  a gentle  heat.  Colour  it  with  syrup  of 
poppies,  and  add  rum  to  flavour  it. 

Rhabarbarum.  O.  See  Rhei  Radix. 

Rhamnus  Bacc/e.  L.  Buckthorn  Berries.  Spina  cervince,  Bacca 
succnt . E.  Rhamnus  catharticus.  A native  plant,  hut  not  com- 
mon. 

Medicinally  the  juice  is  a drastic  purgative,  which  is  frequently 
prescribed  in  combination  with  other  medicines,  for  the  disorders 
of  children,  and  is  much  recommended  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  and 
others,  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Brande  says  it  ought  to  be  confined 
to  veterinary  practice.  Its  effects  can  seldom,  however,  be 
properly  appreciated,  as  it  is  so  often  adulterated.  See  Syrupus 
Rhamni. 

Adulterated  very  commonly,  and  even  entirely  composed  of  aloes, 
disguised. 

Rhaponticum.  A species  of  rhubarb. 

Rhatany  Root.  See  Kramerle  Radix. 

Rhei  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Rhubarb  Root.  Rheum  palmatum , 
Rheum  undulatum.  D.  P.  A native  of  Tartary  and  China,  and 
of  great  value  in  medicine. 

Chemically , rhubarb  contains  Rhubarbarine,  on  which  its  active 
effects  seem  to  depend ; tannin,  which  gives  it  astringency  ; and 
oxalate  of  lime,  but  Mr.  Brande  doubts  the  latter,  though 
every  chemist  but  himself  mentions  it.  He  found  8*2  of  water, 
31-Oof  gum,  10-0  of  resin,  26-0  of  tan,  and  gallic  acid,  2-0  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  6-5  of  malate  of  lime,  and  1,6-3  of  woody  fibre. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Thompson,  and  Dr.  Paris  state  positively  that  it  con- 
tains both  sulphate  and  oxalate  of  lime,  and  a modification  of  the 
oxalic  acid,  which  has  been  called  Rheumic  acid , besides  alumina, 
silex,  and  colouring  matter.  Such  are  the  discordant  facts  on 
the  subject.  See  Infusum  Riiei,  and  Tinctura  Rhei. 

Internally  rhubarb  is  a tonic,  purgative,  and  stomachic,  and  is  ex- 
cellent in  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  when  combined  with  aromatics, 
bitters,  neutral  salts,  and  submuriate  of  mercury.  As  an  altera- 
tive, with  calomel,  it  is  excellent  in  many  chronic  disorders,  such 
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as  dyspepsia,  costiveness,  visceral  obstructions,  &c.  and  may  be 
given  either  in  form  of  pill  or  powder,  with  super-sulphate  of 
potass,  to  conceal  its  taste,  and  quicken  its  operation,  with  honey 
or  jelly.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  gr.v  to  ^ss  according  to  the 
effect  intended : for  the  diarrhoea  of  dentition  in  children,  the 
dose  must  be  less. 

Externally,  the  powder  of  rhubarb  is  sprinkled  upon  ulcers,  as  an 
astringent  tonic  to  promote  granulation,  and  cicatrization.  When 
it  loses  its  power,  it  may  be  alternated  with  colomba  powder. 

Russian,  or  Turkey  Rhubarb,  is  brought  to  market  in  round  pieces, 
artificially  dressed  and  perforated  in  the  middle  with  a hole,  in- 
tended to  show  its  interior  quality.  It  ought  to  be  compact  and 
solid,  not  light  and  porous,  and  easily  pulverized  into  a bright 
buff  yellow  colour.  When  chewed,  it  feels  gritty,  and  has  a 
very  peculiar  nauseous  taste,  somewhat  acrid,  bitter,  and  astrin- 
gent. It  tinges  the  spittle  saffron  yellow.  It  contains  more 
tannin,  resin,  and  oxalate  of  lime,  than  the  Indian  or  Chinese 
rhubarb,  and  breaks  with  a rough  hackly  fracture,  showing  many 
streaks,  of  a fine  bright  red  colour. 

East  Indian,  or  Chinese  Rhubarb,  is  not  in  round,  but  in  longish  flat 
pieces,  without  perforation ; and,  externally,  it  is  of  a brownish 
yellow,  not  reddish  yellow,  like  the  Russian.  The  texture  is 
more  compact  and  heavy,  and  it  is  less  easily  powdered.  When 
broken,  it  is  more  compact  and  smooth,  and  has  a dull  colour, 
mottled  with  yellow,  pink,  and  grey.  The  smell  is  stronger, 
and  the  taste  more  nauseous.  The  powder  is  also  reddish,  and 
not  so  bright  yellow.  Chemically,  it  contains  less  tannin  and 
resin,  but  more  gallic  acid  and  extractive. 

English  Rhubarb  is  sometimes  cultivated ; but  has  seldom  answered 
the  views  of  the  speculators.  It  is  not,  indeed,  well  ascertained 
what  species  of  Rheum  produces  the  foreign  rhubarb. 

Adulterated  in  the  state  of  powder,  with  roots  of  meadow-rue, 
Thalictrum  majus,  and  Rumex  obtusifolius.  In  the  unpowdered 
state,  the  inferior  sorts  are  artfully  dressed  up,  by  rasping,  dyeing, 
and  perforating  the  pieces  with  holes,  to  make  them  resemble 
and  pass  for  Russian  rhubarb,  and  this  is  the  sort  which  is  usu- 
ally hawked  about  the  streets  by  Jews  and  Armenians. 

Riieum  Rhaponticum.  P.  Common  Garden  Rhubarb.  Very  much 
cultivated  for  spring  tarts,  which  are  made  of  the  subacid  stalks 
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of  the  root-leaves.  The  root  is  aromatic,  and  more  astringent, 
hut  less  purgative  than  the  foreign  rhubarb,  and  requires,  when 
it  is  prescribed,  to  be  given  in  larger  doses. 

Rhodiola  Rosea.  P.  Rose-wort.  A native  plant,  but  not  common, 
the  wild  roots  of  which  have  the  fragrance  of  the  rose,  particular- 
ly when  dried,  but  lose  much  of  their  odour  by  cultivation  in 
gardens.  Astringent  and  cephalic. 

Rhodium  Wood  is  said  to  be  the  wood  of  the  Chinese  rose-tree  ; but 
is  rather  that  of  the  Convolvulus  scoparius.  P.  The  twigs  are 
seldom  larger  than  those  of  our  own  rose-trees,  but  are  of  a very 
close  texture,  and  weigh  heavy.  The  knots  are  the  most  fra- 
grant part.  The  odour  resembles  that  of  violets,  and  is  very  fine. 
It  is  a warm  aromatic. 

Genuine  Rhodium  is  large,  knotty,  and,  when  broke,  is  of  a deep 
yellow  colour.  When  it  is  not  very  hard,  and  not  of  a good 
yellow,  it  is  useless.  By  keeping  it  in  a dry  place,  it  will  retain 
its  fragrance  for  years.  See  Oil  of  Rhodium. 

Adulterated  in  the  state  of  powder,  with  box-wood,  saw-dust,  and 
the  powder  of  rhodium-bark,  which  have  no  odour. 

Rhododendron.  A genus  of  shrubs,  the  several  species  of  which 
possess,  in  different  degrees,  astringent,  stimulant,  diaphoretic, 
intoxicating,  and  narcotic  qualities,  and  are  prescribed  sometimes 
in  form  of  infusion  for  gout  and  rheumatism.  Rhododendri 
Chrysanthi  Folia.  E. 

Rhceados  Petala.  L.  P.  Red  Poppy  Petals.  Papaver  rhceas , Pa- 
paver  erraticum.  D.  Coquelicot.  Fr.  A native  plant,  common 
in  corn-fields,  the  chief  use  of  which  is  to  give  a fine  red  colour 
to  syrups,  tinctures,  &c.  In  France  it  is  used  as  a mild  anodyne, 
for  hooping-cough;  which  is  supposed  to  derive  its  French  name 
from  this  circumstance.  See  Syrupus  Rhoeados. 

Rhubarbarine.  New.  A chemical  principle,  discovered  by  M. 
Pfaff,  in  rhubarb-root.  It  is  solid,  dark  brown,  opaque,  of  a dis- 
agreeable odour,  and  a nauseous  and  bitter  taste.  Nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  oxalic  acid.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  seems  to  be  the  active  principle 
of  rhubarb  ; but  it  requires  farther  investigation. 

Riius.  See  Toxicodendri  Folia. 

Rhus  Coriaria.  P.  Elm-leaved  Sumach.  The  berries  and  leaves 
are  astringent  and  resinous,  and  are  prescribed  in  gonorrhoea. 
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Rice.  Oryza  saliva.  P.  Is  chiefly  used  as  a mucilaginous  nutritive. 
It  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  starch  and  a little  sugar. 

Ricini  Oleum.  See  Oleum  Ricini. 

Ricini  Semina.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Castor  Seeds.  Are  streaked  with  black 
and  white,  and  resemble  the  insect  called  Ricinus,  or  tick; 
whence  the  name.  The  skin  of  the  seeds  contains  an  acrid  prin- 
ciple, which  renders  them  drastic  and  emetic,  and  for  these  pur- 
poses they  were  used  by  Hippocrates,  but  are  now  disused ; the 
oil  expressed  from  them  being  so  much  more  mild  and  manage- 
able. See  Oleum  Ricini. 

Riga  Balsam.  Baume  de  Carpathes.  Is  prepared  by  macerating  the 
bruised  twigs  of  the  Pinus  cembra  in  water,  for  one  month. 

Rob.  A species  of  soft  extract,  prepared  from  several  sorts  of  fruits 
and  berries,  by  expressing  the  juice,  and  evaporating  or  boiling  it 
down,  with  or  without  sugar,  to  the  consistence  required.  In 
this  way  may  be  prepared  Rob  of  elderberries , of  barberries,  of 
currants , of  gooseberries,  of  mulberries,  of  quinces,  of  prunes,  of 
cherries,  of  raisins,  &c. 

Rob  Antisyphilitique.  A French  nostrum,  prepared  by  M.  Laf- 
fecteur.  It  consists  of  a liquid  extract,  obtained  from  a decoction 
of  bull-rush  ( Arundo  phragmitis),  sarsaparilla,  and  anise-seeds ; 
to  which  is  added,  as  the  active  ingredient,  a portion  of  perchlo- 
rate of  mercury  (Corrosive  sublimate). 

Roche’s  Embrocation  for  Hooping  Cough.  A nostrum,  the  basis 
of  which  is  olive-oil,  with  which  is  mixed,  as  stimulant  ingre- 
dients, half  the  quantity  of  oil  of  amber,  and  of  cloves.  It  is  a 
slight  stimulant  and  rubefaciant,  but  can  have  very  little  effect 
as  a remedy : with  the  addition  of  camphor  and  belladonna,  it 
might  have  some  power. 

Roots,  for  the  most  part,  says  the  London  College,  are  to  be  dug  up 
before  the  stalks  or  leaves  shoot  forth ; but  I should  say,  inde- 
pendent of  this,  and  also  of  the  great  authority  of  Linnaeus,  that 
it  is  preferable  to  take  up  roots  at  the  end  of  autumn,  or  begin- 
ning of  winter ; for  then  they  contain  all  the  juices  designed  for 
their  winter  nourishment,  whereas  in  spring,  those  juices  are  upon 
the  eve  of  changing  their  nature,  by  efforts  towards  a new  growth. 

RosjE  Canine  Pulpa.  L.  P.  Pulp  of  the  Dog  Rose  Hips.  It  is 
without  smell,  and  has  a sweetish,  subacid,  and  cooling  taste. 
The  acid  appears  to  be  the  citric.  This  pulp  is  used  for  making 
the  Confectio  RqsjE  Canine,  or  Conserve  of  Roses. 
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Pulpa  de  Rosae  Caninoe fructicibus,  cynorrhodon , dictus.  P.  Take 
16  parts  of  the  hips  of  the  dog-rose,  freed  from  the  seeds  and 
the  base  of  the  calyx,  two  parts  of  good  white  wine ; macerate  for 
two  or  three  days,  to  soften  the  hips,  then  bruise  gently,  and 
strain  through  a tamis. 

HosiE  CentifolijE  Petala.  L.  E.  P.  Damask  Rose  Petals.  Rosa 
damascena . D.  These  are  very  fragrant,  acidulous,  and  slightly 
laxative,  for  which  purpose  they  may  be  given  to  infants,  in 
doses  of  5ij  to  3SS ; but  their  chief  use  is  for  the  distillation  of 
oil  of  roses,  and  rose-water,  and  for  preparing  a syrup.  See  Ot- 
to op  Roses. 

RosiE  Gallics  Petala.  L.  E.  P.  Red  Rose  Petals.  Rosa  rubra.  D. 
These  are  fragrant,  and  feebly  astringent,  and  bitterish,  and 
used  as  a gentle  tonic,  in  form  of  powder,  confection,  infusion, 
honey,  and  syrup. 

Rosa  Moschata.  P.  Rosa  pallida.  P.,  and  Rosa  albajlore  pleno.  P. 
have  similar  properties  to  the  preceding. 

Rosemary  Oil.  See  Oleum  Rosmarini. 

Rosin.  See  Resina  and  Resins. 

Roseate  Powder.  A nostrum,  sold  as  a depilatory  for  removing 
superfluous  hair,  and  composed  of  3J*  of  orpiment  (sulphuret  of 
arsenic),  and  §x  each  of  quick-lime  and  starch.  It  is  consequent- 
ly a powerful  escharotic,  and  hazardous  to  use. 

Ro3e  Beads,  or  Pearls,  are  prepared  by  beating,  for  several  hours, 
the  petals  of  the  red  rose,  in  an  iron  mortar,  till  formed  into  a 
deep  black  paste.  This  is  rolled  into  the  form  of  beads,  and 
dried,  when  they  will  take  a fine  polish,  and  retain  the  fragrance 
of  the  rose,  and  may  be  made  into  necklaces. 

Rose  Drops,  Conserves,  &c.  See  Drops,  Lozenges. 

Rose  Pink.  A pigment,  made  by  dyeing  chalk,  or  whitening,  with 
a decoction  of  Brazil  wood  and  alum. 

Rose’s  Alterative  Drops  are  composed  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
oxymuriate  of  mercury,  and  a vinous  solution  of  tartarized  an- 
timony. On  mixing  these,  a double  decomposition  ensues,  the 
potass  of  the  tartarized  antimony  precipitating  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury, and  protoxide  of  antimony,  at  the  same  time  which  result 
from  the  process.  The  phial,  therefore,  requires  to  be  shaken 
when  the  dose  is  dealt  out,  in  order  to  incorporate  the  insoluble 
materials.  The  peroxide  of  mercury  is  the  active  ingredient. 


while  the  antimony  disposes  the  stomach  to  become  more  easily- 
influenced  by  it.  (Dr.  Paris.) 

Rosmarini  Cacumina.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Rosemary  Tops  and  Leaves. 
Rosmarinus  officinalis.  These  have  a fragrant  odour,  and  a hot, 
aromatic,  and  bitterish  taste ; and  are  medically  tonic  and  sti- 
mulant,  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  5ss  of  the  powder.  In  nervous  head- 
ache, and  atonic  dyspepsia,  a weak  infusion  of  the  fresh  leaves 
is  a pleasant  substitute  for  tea.  They  are,  however,  chiefly 
used  for  preparing  the  spirit  and  the  distilled  oil. 

Rouge.  A French  term,  applied  to  the  red  colours  used  for  the 
toilette,  to  give  an  artificial  freshness  and  bloom  to  a pale  or 
faded  complexion.  Besides  the  preparations  of  carmine,  &c. 
which  will  be  found  under  the  article  Paints,  I shall  mention 
one  or  two  more : 

Take  of  prepared  French  chalk,  ^ij  of  almond-oil,  and  5j  of 
carmine ; mix  till  thoroughly  incorporated. 

Or,  Take  ^iv  of  safflower,  washed  in  water  till  it  comes  off  colourless 
and  dried,  of  carbonate  of  potass,  Oj  of  water ; macerate, 
filter,  and  add  a little  French  chalk,  scraped  fine,  with  §iv  of 
Dutch  rushes,  on  which  the  rouge  is  to  be  precipitated  with 
lemon-juice  or  citric  acid.  See  Carmine  and  Lake. 

Rousseau’s  Drops.  Guitce  seu  laudanum  abbatis  Rousseau.  P.  Take 
^xij  of  white  honey,  Oiij  of  hot  water,  dissolve  the  honey  in  the 
water,  put  the  mixture  in  a mattrass,  and  set  it  in  a warm  place. 
As  soon  as  the  fermentation  begins,  add  ^iv  of  opium  dissolved 
in  ^xij  of  water.  Ferment  for  a month  in  a warm  place ; then 
strain  and  filter  the  liquor ; evaporate  till  there  remains  only 
§x,  strain  again,  and  add  §ivss  of  alcohol.  Seven  drops  contain 
gr.j  of  opium,  and  it  is  prescribed  accordingly.  See  Black 
Drop. 

Royal  Preventive.  This  is  merely  sugar  of  lead  water ; and  is 
no  more  a preventive  of  siphilis  than  plain  water,  though  it  may 
allay  slight  inflammations. 

Rubber  (Indian).  See  Caoutchouc. 

Ruble  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Madder.  Rubia  tinctorum.  It  has 
little  smell,  but  tastes  austere  and  bitter.  It  is  astringent,  and 
supposed  to  be  emmenagogue  and  deobstruant.  The  powder 
has  been  given  in  doses  of  5ss  to  3j,  or  more,  with  sulphate  of 
potass,  four  times  a day,  or  in  form  of  decoction.  It  tinges  the 
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urine  blood-red,  and  also  imparts  its  colour  to  the  bones.  It  is 
apparently  a remedy  of  little  power,  though  it  has  been  pre- 
scribed in  jaundice,  amenorrhoea,  rickets,  &c.  and  in  the 
atrophy  of  infants. 

Rubigo.  Rust.  See  Ferri  Rubigo.  D. 

Rue.  See  Rut®  Folia. 

Rumex  Acetosa.  See  Acetos®  Folia. 

Rumex  Acutus.  P.  Narrow-leaved  Dock.  A native  plant,  the 
root,  herb,  and  seeds  of  which  are  bitter,  astringent,  and  laxa- 
tive. It  is  given  in  form  of  decoction,  for  itch,  and  other  cu- 
taneous disorders. 

Rumex  Aquaticus.  D.  P.  See  Hydrolapathum. 

Rumex  Crispus.  P.  Curled  Dock.  Has  the  same  properties  as 
Rumex  Acutus. 

Rumex  Patientia.  P,  Patience.  Is  also  similar  in  properties  and 
is  given  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections,  cutaneous  disorders, 
chronic  hepatitis,  &c. 

Rumex  Sanguineus.  P.  Bloody  Dock.  A bitter  astringent  some- 
times prescribed  in  dysentery  and  externally  in  form  of  cata- 
plasm. 

Rusma.  See  Orpiment. 

Ruspini’s  Tincture  for  the  Teeth.  Take  ^viij  of  Florentine  iris 
root,  °f  cloves,  3j  of  ambergrise,  Oij  of  alcohol,  make  a tinc- 
ture and  apply  with  a bit  of  sponge  or  cotton.  It  is  not  so  good 
as  compound  tincture  of  myrrh. 

Rust  of  Iron.  See  Ferri  Rubigo. 

Rut®  Folia.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Rue  Leaves.  Ruta  graveolens.  It  has 
a strong  unpleasant  smell ; a bitter,  acrid,  and  pungent  taste. 
Internally  it  is  stimulant,  tonic,  and  antispasmodic,  and  is  pre- 
scribed for  hysteria,  amenorrhoea,  and  colic.  It  is  also  supposed 
to  be  vermifuge.  The  dose  is  gr.xv  to  3ij  of  the  powder. 
See  Extr.  Rut®  and  Oleum  Rut®. 

Poisonous,  producing  parching  thirst,  burning  pain  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  headach,  delirium,  and  death.  The  best  treatment 
is  a speedy  emetic  followed  by  demulcents  and  acidulous  fluids. 

Rye.  Is  nutritive  and  farinaceous,  and  may  be  used  in  similar  case 
with  wheat  and  barley.  When  roasted  it  forms  a substitute 
for  coffee,  known  under  the  name  of  Breakfast  Powder . 

Spurred  Rye,  or  Ergot  of  Rye.  See  Secale  Cornutum. 
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Rymer*s  Cardiac  Tincture.  A nostrum  which  is  composed,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Paris,  of  an  infusion  of  capsicum,  camphor,  car- 
damom seeds,  rhubarb,  aloes,  and  castor  in  proof  spirit,  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 


S. 

Sabin®  Folia,  L.  E.  D.  P.  Savine  Leaves.  Juniperus  sabina . 
These  have  a strong  and  unpleasant  smell,  and  a hot,  acrid,  and 
bitter  taste.  The  active  principle  appears  to  reside  in  an  essen- 
tial oil. 

Internally  it  is  powerfully  emmenagogue,  perhaps  by  acting  in- 
directly on  the  uterus  through  the  influence  of  the  colon  and 
rectum.  It  is  undoubtedly  useful  in  atonic  relaxations  of  the 
uterus,  such  as  produce  amenorrhcea  and  leucorrhoea.  It  is 
supposed  to  produce  abortion  when  taken  in  large  doses ; but  if 
it  ever  do,  it  must  be  with  great  danger  to  the  life  of  the  female. 
It  is  also  said  to  be  good  in  chronic  rheumatism ; and  it  is 
undoubtedly  a good  vermifuge.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  gr.v 
to  gr.x,  but  this  is  not  so  eligible  as  the  infusion  in  doses  of  ^ss 
to  or  of  the  tincture  in  doses  of  5j.  It  is  apt  to  produce 
headache  and  to  derange  the  stomach  when  continued. 

j Externally  it  is  stimulant  and  corrosive,  and  is  sprinkled  on  foul 
and  fungus  ulcers  in  form  of  powder.  The  infusion  forms  a 
good  lotion  against  gangrene,  itch,  porrigo,  and  vermin.  See 
Ceratum  Sabin®. 

Poisonous,  producing  hypercatharsis,  vomiting,  severe  pain  of  the 
stomach,  and  convulsions.  The  best  treatment  is  to  give  copious 
demulcent  drinks  and  to  subdue  inflammation  by  bleeding. 

Sacciiarum.  L.  P.  Saccharum  non  purificatum.  E.  Sacch.  rubrum. 
D.  Moist,  Brown,  or  Muscovado  Sugar. 

Saccharum  Purificatum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Refined  or  white  Sugar. 
A most  important  substance  for  preparing  many  medicaments,  but 
has  not  much  medical  power  itself,  being  slightly  nutritive  and 
astringent  in  the  refined  state,  though  laxative  when  unrefined. 
It  is  also  escharotic  and  errhine,  and  is  sometimes  sprinkled  on 
fungous  ulcers,  blown  into  the  eyes  to  remove  specks,  &c. 

Sugar  is  chiefly  used  in  the  preparation  of  syrups,  confections, 
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trochisci,  &c.  and  to  conceal  the  nauseous  taste  of  many  medi- 
cines. It  is  supposed,  but  erroneously,  to  injure  the  teeth. 

Poisonous ? in  a slow  degree,  as,  when  dogs  are  wholly  fed  with  it, 
they  die  in  a few  weeks.  Mr.  Stark,  in  experimenting  on  him- 
self, tried  to  live  on  sugar  and  bread,  but  soon  became  alarmingly 
emaciated.  This  appears  to  have  been  more  from  want  of 
nourishment  than  from  any  deleterious  property  in  the  sugar. 

Saccharum  Saturni.  Sugar  of  Lead.  See  Plumbi  Acetas.  L. 

Safflower.  Cnicus  tinctorius,  Carthamus  tinctorius.  P.  Bastard 
or  Dyer's  Saffron.  The  seeds  are  aromatic,  cathartic,  and 
diuretic.  The  flowers  are  cosmetic  and  used  as  the  basis  of 
vegetable  rouge,  and  also  for  dyeing. 

Saffron.  See  Crocistigm. 

Saffron,  Meadow.  See  Colchici  Sem. 

Sagapenum,  Gummi-resina.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Sagapenum.  It  is  not 
known  from  what  plant  this  is  procured,  though  it  is  probably 
from  some  species  of  Ferrula.  It  is  imported  from  Aleppo, 
Alexandria,  and  Smyrna,  in  masses  agglutinated  together,  of  a 
yellow  or  dark  brown  colour  and  tenacious  consistence.  It  has 
a smell  similar  to  assafcetida  but  more  feeble,  and  a hot  nauseous, 
and  bitterish  taste. 

Medicinally  it  is  antispasmodic  and  deobstruant  in  doses  of  gr.x  to 
5ss  thrice  a day,  but  is  not  so  good  as  assafcetida. 

Sage.  See  Salvia  and  Chamcedrys. 

Sago.  A species  of  starch  procured  by  bruising  the  trunks  of  the 
sago  tree,  Cycas  circinalis , macerating  them  in  water,  partially 
drying  the  sediment,  and  passing  it  in  a moist  state  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  by  which  process  it  is  formed  into  grains  which  are 
dried  for  the  market. 

Adulterated  by  various  cheaper  substances  and  inferior  sago.  Its 
goodness  may  be  determined  by  making  a solution  in  water  and 
adding  a few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine,  which  will  throw  down 
all  that  is  really  good  in  form  of  a violet-coloured  precipitate. 

Portland  Island  Sago  is  prepared  by  maceration  and  evaporation 
from  the  roots  of  the  Arum  maculatum  which  are  deprived  of 
their  acrid  qualities  during  the  process. 

Sagou.  P.  Is  the  fecula  of  the  Sagus  Rumphii,  and  is  similar  to,  if 
not  the  same  as,  the  preceding. 

Sal  Alembroth*  Is  prepared  by  dissolving  equal  parts  of  muriate 
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of  ammonia  and  perchloride^  of  mercury  in  q.  s.  of  water,  and 
evaporating  and  crystallizing  the  residue.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water. 

Sal  Ammoniac.  See  Ammoni#:  Murias. 

Sal  Catharticus  Glauberi.  See  Sod#:  Sulphas. 

Sal  de  Duobus.  See  Potass#:  Sulphas. 

Sal  Diureticus.  See  Potass#:  Acetas. 

Sal  Enixum.  See  Potass#:  Super-sulphas. 

Sal  Essentialis  Vini.  See  Potass#:  Acetas. 

Sal  Gem.  Rock  Salt.  It  differs  from  common  sea  salt  in  not 
containing  muriate  of  magnesia. 

Sal  Marinus.  Bay  salt  or  impure  muriate  of  soda. 

Sal  Martis.  See  Ferri  Sulphas. 

Sal  Mirabilis  Glauberi.  See  Sod#:  Sulphas. 

Sal  Polychrest.  See  Potass#:  Sulphas  et  Sulph.  Potass,  c. 
Sulphure.  E. 

Sal  Prunella.  Is  nitrate  of  potass  with  sulphur,  prepared  by 
melting  ibj  of  nitrate  of  potass  and  sprinkling  upon  it  by 
degrees  3ij  of  sublimed  sulphur.  It  is  then  put  into  moulds. 

Or  it  may  be  made  without  sulphur  by  merely  melting  the  nitrate 
of  potass  and  pouring  it  into  hot  moulds.  It  is  excellent  for 
moistening  the  fauces  for  singers,  public  speakers,  &c. 

Sal  Rupellensis.  Rochelle  Salts.  See  Soda  Tartarizata.  L. 

Sal  Sapienti#:.  See  Sal  Alembroth. 

Sal  Secretus  Glauberi.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Sal  Seignettii.  See  Soda  Tartarizata.  L. 

Sal  Tartari.  See  Potass#:  Tartras. 

Sal  Volatile.  See  Ammoni#:  Subcarbonas. 

Salep,  or  Salop.  P.  A species  of  starch  prepared  from  the  root  of 
the  Orchis  mascula.  It  is  mucilaginous  and  nutritive  and  is 
reckoned  on  the  continent  and  by  the  common  people  here  to 
be  aphrodisiac,  but  is  little  different  from  common  starch. 

Imitated  by  mixing  together  equal  parts  of  starch  and  sago  dust ; 
or  of  potato  starch  and  Portland  sago. 

Adulterated  with  the  same  ingredients,  which  are  cheaper  than 
salep.  It  is  well  that  neither  the  imitated  nor  the  adulterated 
articles  are  inferior  to  the  genuine. 

Salicaria.  D.  P.  Purple  Loosestrife.  Lithrum  salicaria.  A 
native  plant  common  in  marshy  places*  The  leaves  and  root 
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are  astringent  and  are  given  in  form  of  decoction  in  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery. 

Salicis  Cortex.  L.  D.  Willow  Bark.  Salix  caprcea.  L.  Salix 
fragilis.  D.  and  Salix  alba.  The  bark  of  several  species  of 
willow.  It  is  bitter,  tonic,  and  astringent,  and  was  thought  at 
one  time  to  be  a valuable  substitute  for  cinchona.  The  discovery 
of  quinine  and  cinchonine  will  set  that  question  at  rest.  In  form 
of  decoction  with  infusion  of  cloves  and  any  aromatic  it  is  a 
good  bitter  tonic  in  dyspepsia. 

Saline  Draught.  A common  popular  prescription.  Take  3j  of 
carbonate  of  potass,  gr.xv  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  or  3SS  of  fresh 
juice,  5ij  of  cinnamon  water,  ^viij  of  soft  water,  5j  of  syrup  of 
orange ; mix  as  a refrigerent. 

Saline  Effervescing  Draught.  See  Effervescing. 

Salsola  Soda.  The  plant  which  produces  barilla  when  burnt. 

Salt.  A term  applied  to  a chemical  combination  of  an  acid  and  an 
alkali  or  a metal,  &c. 

Salt  of  Tartar.  See  Potass^e  Subcarbonas. 

Salt  of  Wormwood.  See  Potass^:  Carbonas. 

Salt  Petre.  See  Potasses  Nitras. 

Salve.  A popular  term  for  ointments,  cerates,  &c.  It  is  seldom 
used  now  except  in  the  instance  of  Lip-salve,  &c. 

Salvia  Officinalis  Folia.  E.  D.  P.  Sage.  The  Codex  enu- 
merates three  other  species  which  have  similar  properties.  Sage 
is  aromatic,  bitter,  tonic,  astringent,  carminative,  diaphoretic, 
stomachic,  and  nervine.  The  dose  is  gr.xv  to  3j  in  form  of 
powder.  The  infusion  may  be  used  ad  libitum.  Van  Sweiten 
recommends  the  tincture  in  engorgements  of  the  mammae  from 
milk  at  the  period  of  weaning.  It  is  also  used  in  form  of 
gargle  as  a feeble  astringent,  and  the  leaves  in  form  of  cata- 
plasm. 

Incompatible  with  the  sulphate  and  other  salts  of  iron. 

Sambuci  Flores.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Elder  Flowers.  The  berries  and 
bark  are  also  used.  Sambucus  niger.  The  flowers  have  a heavy 
odour,  and  bitterish  taste,  and  are  diaphoretic  and  resolvent. 
They  are  used  for  preparing  a distilled  water  employed  in 
collyria  and  in  scenting  the  Ung.  Sambuci. 

The  Berries  are  acidulous  and  sweetish,  contain  malic  acid,  and 
are  diaphoretic  and  aperient,  the  expressed  juice,  or  the  Bob, 
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being  given  in  rheumatic  fever  and  febrile  eruptions.  Dose 

t0  By* 

The  Bark,  particularly  the  interior  bark,  is  bitter,  cathartic,  and 
hydragogue,  as  well  as  the  leaf  buds,  and  may  be  given  in 
anasarca  and  hydrothorax  in  doses  of  gr.v  to  3j  of  the  substance 
or  powder  thrice  a day,  or  in  form  of  tincture  or  decoction. 

Samphire.  Crithmum  maritimum.  A native  plant  which  grows 
on  rocks  on  the  sea  coast,  as  on  the  chalk  cliffs  at  Dover.  It  is 
used  as  a pickle  and  is  stimulant. 

Sandarac.  P.  A gum  derived  from  the  Juniperis  communis,  or  from 
the  Thya  articulata.  It  is  stimulant  and  astringent,  but  is 
seldom  employed  medicinally.  Its  chief  use  is  to  make  pounce 
for  preventing  ink  from  sinking  in  paper,  and  for  making  var- 
nishes. 

Sanguis  Draconis.  E.  P.  See  Dragon’s  Blood. 

Imitated  by  melting  Jfeiiij  of  yellow  resin  and  3viij  of  olive  oil,  and 
adding  ibj  each  of  Venetian  red  and  red  sanders  in  powder. 

Sanicula  Europjea.  P.  Common  Sanicle.  A native  plant  common 
in  damp  woods.  It  is  feebly  resolvent. 

Santalum  Album  et  Pallidum.  P.  Yellow  Sanders.  The  wood 
is  bitter,  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  sudorific,  and  is  given  in 
rheumatism,  &c. 

Santolina  Chamje-cyparissus.  P.  Lavender  Cotton.  The  herb  is 
a bitter  aromatic,  tonic,  carminative  and  vermifuge. 

Santonica.  See  ARTiMisiiE  Sant.  Cacum.  The  seeds  are  called 
worm-seed  and  are  prescribed  for  worms  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  ^ss. 

Sapo  Durus.  L.  E.  D.  Sapo  ex  olivo.  P.  Hard  Soap.  Sapo  His - 
panicus,  Spanish,  or  Castille  soap,  Alicant  soap,  Venice  soap. 
All  hard  soaps  are  made  of  different  proportions  of  barilla  and 
vegetable  oil,  chiefly  olive  oil ; but  the  most  common  proportion 
is  8*56  of  barilla,  60*94  of  oil,  and  30*50  of  water.  The  ba- 
rilla, or  kelp,  is  carbonate  of  soda,  with  a portion  of  muriate  of 
soda,  the  latter  of  which  is  indispensible  for  rendering  the  soap 
hard. 

Soluble  in  water,  when  it  is  free  from  earthy  salts,  and  also  in 
alcohol,  with  which  it  forms  a transparent,  though  gelatinous 
solution. 

Incompatible  with  acids,  which  unite  with  the  soda,  and  set  free 
the  oil ; with  earthy  salts,  such  as  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
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lime,  magnesia,  or  alumina ; with  astringent  vegetable  decoc- 
tions and  infusions,  with  the  acetates  of  lead  and  mercury, 
the  muriates  of  iron  and  mercury,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  sul- 
phates of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  ammoniated  copper  and  iron, 
and  tartarized  antimony  and  iron ; and  with  lime-water. 

Internally , hard  soap  is  diuretic,  antacid,  and  lithontriptic  in 
small  doses  frequently  repeated.  In  larger  doses  it  is  purga- 
tive. When  its  use  is  long  continued  it  is  apt  to  injure  di- 
gestion, and  it  is  now  chiefly  used  to  modify  the  action  of  aloes, 
rhubarb,  and  other  purgatives,  by  dividing  them  minutely,  and 
increasing  their  solubility.  It  frequently  succeeds  in  moving 
the  bowels  in  constipation  and  visceral  obstruction  when  other 
remedies  fail,  particularly  in  form  of  clyster.  Dose  gr.v  to  $ss,  in 
form  of  pill.  The  solution  is  an  antidote  to  some  metallic  poisons. 

Externally,  it  is  emollient,  and  added  to  spirituous  liniments  pre- 
vents their  evaporation,  and  renders  the  skin  more  adapted  for 
friction.  A strong  lather  rubbed  into  the  feet  of  stockings 
and  dried,  prevents  the  feet  from  blistering  when  much  walking 
is  required,  and  is  the  best  soothing  application  when  the  feet 
are  blistered.  Added  to  plasters  it  prevents  them  from  becom- 
ing hard.  It  is  good  for  rubbing  bruises  and  sprains,  and  also 
the  abdomens  of  children  who  have  mesenteric  engorgement. 

Adulterated  extensively  with  fuller’s  earth,  and  other  earthy  ma- 
terials, which  may  at  once  be  detected  by  dissolving  it  in  spirit 
of  wine,  when  they  will  fall  down.  It  is  highly  necessary  to 
attend  to  its  purity  when  intended  for  internal  exhibition. 

Sapo  Jalapinus.  Pharm.  Berlin . Jalap  Soap.  Take  equal  parts 
of  Castille  soap  and  resinous  extract  of  jalap,  macerate  in  al- 
cohol with  a moderate  heat,  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of 
conserve.  It  operates  more  gently,  and  also  more  speedily  than 
jalap  alone.  The  dose  is  not  stated. 

Sapo  Medicinalis  Amygdalinus.  P.  Is  made  with  oil  of  al- 
monds instead  of  olive  oil.  It  has  the  same  properties  as  the 
preceding. 

Sapo  Mollis.  L.  Soft  Soap.  Black  Soap.  E.  Prepared  by 
boiling  oil  or  tallow  with  caustic  potass.  It  is  of  the  consistence 
of  lard,  and  is  brownish  yellow,  semitransparent,  and  contains 
numerous  granular  nodules  of  undissolved  tallow.  It  has  simi- 
lar properties  to  the  preceding,  but  is  only  employed  externally 
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as  a detergent  for  porrigo  and  vermin  * sometimes  in  form  of 

enema. 

Sapo  ex  Oleo  Terebinthinas  Volatili  et  Potassa.  P.  Star- 
key’s Soap.  Take  equal  parts  of  subcarbonate  of  potass*  dis- 
tilled volatile  oil  of  turpentine*  and  turpentine.  In  doses  of 
gr.viij  to  gr.xij  or  more*  either  alone  or  in  some  vehicle*  it  is 
diuretic  and  deobstruant.  Externally  it  is  detersive. 

Sapo  Resinis  Medicatus.  P.  Soap  medicated  with  resins. 
Take  eight  parts  each  of  resin  of  jalap*  of  scammony*  or  of  any 
other  resin*  and  sixteen  parts  of  almond  soap,  dissolve  in  q.  s.  of 
alcohol*  evaporate  the  alcohol*  and  reduce  the  whole  to  the  con- 
sistence of  an  extract. 

Sapo  Stibiatus.  Pharm.  Copenhagen  and  Berlin.  Antimonial 
Soap.  Take  of  orange  sulphuret  of  antimony*  dissolve  it  by 
digestion  in  q.  s.  of  solution  of  caustic  potass*  add  distilled  water 
(boiling*  Copenh.),  triple  the  weight  of  the  liquid*  in  which 
dissolve  ^vj  of  medicinal  or  Alicant  soap*  evaporate  this  over  a 
gentle  fire  to  the  consistence  of  a pill  mass*  and  if  the  mass 
remains  red  add  q.  s.  of  solution  of  caustic  potass*  to  render  it 
of  an  ashy  white  colour.  The  dose  is  not  given. 

Sapo  Tiglii.  New.  Croton  Oil  Soap.  Is  prepared  like  almond 
soap*  with  an  alkali  and  croton  oil.  The  dose  is  gr.ij  to  gr.iij* 
in  pills*  or  diffused  in  water*  or  mixed  with  sugar.  Purgative. 
(M.  Bally.)  See  Tiglii  H. 

Saponaria  Officinalis.  P.  Common  Soap  Wort.  The  root  and 
leaves  are  bitter*  soapy*  diuretic*  alterative*  and  vermifuge.  It 
is  given  in  doses  of  3j  to  ^iv  of  the  expressed  juice*  for  scrofula* 
cachexies*  and  visceral  obstructions.  Also  in  form  of  decoction* 
infusion*  extract*  and  syrup. 

Sarcocolla.  P.  A gum  resin  derived  from  the  Pencea  sarcocollo. 
It  is  bitter,  stimulant*  and  cathartic. 

Sarsaparilla  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Root  of  Sarsaparilla.  Smilax 
sarsaparilla.  A native  of  Virginia,  and  South  America.  It 
has  no  smell,  but  a bitter*  and  somewhat  acrid  mucilaginous 
taste.  Its  virtues  are  most  effectually  extracted  by  boiling 
water. 

Medicinally , it  is  extolled  by  many  as  an  alterative,  diaphoretic* 
diuretic*  and  tonic*  while  others  esteem  it  to  be  feeble*  or 
inert.  There  can  be  doubt*  however*  I think*  that  it  is  useful 
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in  the  atonic  disorders  caused  by  mercury,  particularly  in  dis- 
orders of  the  skin,  the  throat,  and  the  bones  and  joints.  It  has 
no  power  alone  over  siphilis.  In  rheumatism  and  scrofula  it 
has  been  beneficial.  Dose  from  3j  to  of  the  powder  per  day, 
in  form  of  electuary,  or  Oj  of  the  Decoct.  Sarsaparilla. 

Adulterated , with  rotten  and  decayed  pieces  or  twigs  of  other 
roots,  such  as  those  of  Carex  villosa , tied  up  with  the  genuine. 
This  may  often  be  the  cause  of  its  failure. 

Genuine  sarsaparilla  is  covered  by  a brown  or  reddish  bark,  with 
a central  woody  portion,  soft,  white,  and  sometimes  like  starch. 
This  part  is  useless,  the  virtues  residing  in  the  bitter  principle 
of  the  bark,  and  the  more  it  inclines  to  a red  colour  it  is  the 
richer  and  more  powerful.  The  grey,  and  dirty  brown  sorts 
are  not  good.  The  best  sort  comes  from  Jamaica  and  the 
Brazils,  called  Lisbon  sarsaparilla ; the  worst  from  Honduras 
and  Vera  Cruz.  (Pope.) 

Sassafras,  Lignum  Radix  et  Cortex.  L.  E.  D.  P.  The  wood, 
root,  and  bark  of  the  Laurus  sassafras.  The  taste  is  sweetish, 
aromatic,  and  somewhat  acrimonious,  depending  on  a resin  and 
an  essential  oil,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water.  It 
smells  like  fennel. 

Medicinally , sassafras  is  diaphoretic  and  alterative,  like  guaiac 
and  sarsaparilla ; and  has  been  prescribed  in  siphilis,  rheuma- 
tism, and  cutaneous  disorders ; but  except  as  a diaphoretic  its 
powers  are  very  doubtful.  It  has  certainly  no  antisiphilitic 
properties.  It  is  used  in  form  of  decoction,  or  infusion. 

Savine.  See  Sabina  Folia. 

Savonettes.  See  Wash  Balls. 

Savory.  Satureja.  A genus  of  plants,  which  are  aromatic  and 
pungent.  The  Codex  mentions  the  Hortensis  and  the  Thymbra , 
as  stimulant,  nervine,  and  aphrodisiac. 

Saxifraga  Granulata.  P.  White  Saxifrage.  A native  plant, 
the  root  and  seeds  of  which  are  acrid  and  diuretic. 

Scabiosa  Arvensis  et  Succisa.  P.  Field  Scabious,  and  Devil’s 
bit.  The  roots,  herbs,  and  flowers  are  feebly  bitter,  and  alter- 
ative in  cutaneous  disorders. 

Scales  of  Iron.  See  Ferrum. 

Scammonia  Gummi  Resina.  L.  E.  P.  Scammony.  Scammo - 
niuin.  D.  Procured  from  the  Convolvulus  scammonia , by  the 
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incision  of  the  roots.  This  important  article  of  the  materia 
medica  has  a slightly  unpleasant  smell,  and  a bitter  acrid 
taste. 

Chemically,  it  is  composed  of  resin,  gum,  and  extractive  ; and 
partly  soluble,  partly  miscible  with  water,  forming  a lactescent 
liquid ; proof  spirit  completely  dissolves  it. 

Incompatible  with  acids,  which  appear  to  render  it  inert,  though 
they  do  not  exhibit  any  chemical  action  upon  its  solutions. 
Potass  and  soda  give  yellow  precipitates,  though  they  do  not 
appear  to  injure  but  rather  to  assist  its  action.  Dr.  Paris  says 
that  when  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  loaded  with  mucus  it  is 
very  inactive,  but  when  their  mucus  is  deficient,  it  is  apt  to ' 
irritate  and  inflame  if  not  given  in  form  of  emulsion  with  muci- 
lage. 

Medicinally,  scammony  is  a drastic  and  hydragogue  purgative,  but 
is  very  apt  to  gripe  when  not  combined  with  jalap,  calomel, 
sulphate  of  potass,  sugar,  almonds,  liquorice,  or  some  other  cor- 
rective. The  dose  is  gr.iij  to  gr,xv,  for  constipation,  anasarca, 
hydrothorax,  worms,  &c. 

Imitated,  by  mixing  together  extract  of  jalap,  senna,  manna,  gam- 
boge,  guaiac,  sago,  syrup  of  hartshorn,  and  colouring  the  mass 
with  ivory  black. 

Adulterated,  with  the  same  substances  to  a great  extent,  and  also 
with  sand,  ashes,  flour,  and  the  scammony  of  Montpellier, 
which  is  the  extract  of  Cynanclium  Monspelliacum.  P. 

Genuine  scammony  may  be  known  by  being  black  or  dark  grey 
externally,  becoming  yellowish  white  when  moistened  with  the 
finger,  and  when  broken  appearing  shining,  and  of  a grey  or 
greenish  brown  tint.  It  should  have  a cheesy  smell,  and  be 
easily  powdered.  When  it  is  very  soft,  of  a disagreeable  smell, 
or  without  any  smell,  and  when  it  does  not  become  easily  milky 
by  trituration  with  water,  it  is  bad.  The  best  is  from  Aleppo, 
and  is  imported  in  drums  of  lOOtb  weight.  The  worst  is  from 
Smyrna  in  form  of  cakes. 

Scandix  Odorata.  Myrrh,  or  Sweet  Cicely.  A native  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  -which  is  aromatic  and  tonic.  Mr.  Gray  ascribes 
to  it  the  singular  properties  of  “ thinning  the  blood,  and  pro- 
curing gentle  slumbers  ! ! !” 
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SciLLiE  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Squill,  or  the  bulb  of  the  Squill. 
Scilla  maritima.  A native  of  Austria.  It  is  without  smell,  has 
an  acrimonious,  nauseous,  and  hitter  taste;  and  contains,  to- 
gether with  the  new  principle  Scillitine — gum,  tannin,  sugar, 
and  woody  fibre. 

Soluble , in  vinegar,  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Incompatible,  with  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates,  which  impair 
the  acrid  and  bitter  principle ; with  lime-water,  gelatine,  ace- 
tate of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver ; but  particularly  with  heat, 
which  destroys  its  virtues  when  applied  for  the  purpose  of  dry- 
ing it. 

Medicinally,  squills  are  nauseant,  emetic,  purgative,  diuretic,  and 
expectorant,  according  to  the  dose.  As  an  expectorant  when 
no  inflammation  threatens,  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  gr.j, 
thrice  a day,  with  gr.iij  of  gum  ammoniac.  In  inflammatory 
cases,  with  Dover’s  powder,  nitrate  of  potass,  or  some  antimo- 
nial  or  saline  mixture,  along  with  abstraction  of  blood.  As  a 
purgative,  or  emetic,  it  is  seldom  employed,  being  of  very 
uncertain  effect.  Asa  diuretic,  it  seems  to  act  by  absorption, 
and  when  combined  with  calomel,  or  blue  pill  and  digitalis,  it 
is  excellent  in  humoral  asthma,  ascites,  and  hydrothorax,  in 
doses  of  gr.j  to  gr.v.  It  ought  to  produce  nausea,  not  emesis, 
in  order  to  insure  its  full  effect.  See  Oxymel. 

j Externally,  it  is  stimulant  and  rubefaciant,  but  is  seldom  employed 
in  this  way,  except  in  friction  over  the  abdomen,  for  dropsy, 
&c. 

. Poisonous , producing  violent  vomiting,  hypercatharsis,  bloody 
urine,  distressing  colic,  cold  sweats,  convulsions,  &c.  The  best 
treatment  is  to  promote  vomiting,  to  evacuate  the  offending 
matter,  and  give  copious  demulcent  drinks,  the  warm  bath,  &c. 

Scillitine.  New.  A chemical  principle  discovered  in  squills,  by 
Vogel.  It  is  white,  brittle,  and  transparent,  without  smell,  and 
of  a bitter  taste.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble.  It  ex- 
cites vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  and  acts  diuretically,  like  squills. 

Scobs  Ferri.  See  Ferrum. 

Scolopendrium  Officinarum.  P.  Hart’s  Tongue,  or  Spleen 
Wort.  Aplenium  scolopendrium.  The  root  is  a weak  astrin- 
gent, and  is  prescribed  in  phthisis,  and  other  cachectic  diseases. 
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Scorzonera  Hispanica.  P.  Garden  Viper’s  Grass.  The  root  is 
aperient  and  mucilaginous.  Other  species  of  scorzonera  have 
similar  properties. 

Scott’s  Pills.  A nostrum  composed  of  ibss  of  extract  of  aloes,,  and 
§j  each  of  gamboge  and  powder  of  jalap ; make  a mass  with 
tincture  of  senna,  and  divide  into  gr.iv  pills. 

Scouring  Drops.  Take  5j  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  and  add 
to  it  as  much  essence  of  lemon-peel  as  will  neutralize  or  over- 
power the  smell.  Any  other  essential  oil  may  be  used.  These 
drops  do  not  affect  the  colour  of  stuffs,  and  should  be  rubbed  on 
the  stain  with  a piece  of  silk  or  velvet. 

Scrophularia  Nodosa.  D.  P.  Knotty-rooted  Figwort.  A native 
plant  of  a lurid  aspect.  It  has  an  unpleasant  smell,  and  an  acrid 
taste,  and  is  stimulant,  tonic,  antispasmodic,  anthelmintic,  and 
sudorific.  It  is  prescribed  in  form  of  infusion  for  scrofula, 
itch,  piles,  &c. 

Externally,  it  is  anodyne  and  repellant,  and  the  fresh  herb  bruised, 
or  a warm  decoction  of  it  is  applied  to  scrofulous  swellings, 
hemorrhoids,  &c.  * 

Sea  Salt.  Is  muriate  of  soda  (chloride  of  sodium),  with  muriate 
of  magnesia,  and  other  impurities.  See  Sod/e  Murias. 

Secale  Cereale.  P.  Rye.  The  seeds  and  flour  are  farinaceous, 
and  nutritive*  The  leaven  is  a weak  irritant. 

Secale  Cornutum.  New.  Ergot  of  Rye,  or  Spurred  Rye.  This 
has  lately  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  various  accounts 
are  given  of  its  nature.  The  ergot  protrudes  from  the  grain  of 
rye  in  form  of  a curved,  round,  or  pointed  spur,  or  horn-like 
substance,  sometimes  two  inches  long,  of  a violet  colour, 
sometimes  so  deep  as  to  appear  black.  Internally  it  is  whitish, 
and  of  firm  consistence.  It  has  a disagreeable  smell,  and  a 
slightly  pungent  taste,  somewhat  like  rotten  corn,  or  burnt 
feathers.  M.  Tessier  says  it  is  a disease  of  the  rye ; M.  Read, 
that  it  is  an  exudation  caused  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect ; 
but  Decandolle  has  determined  it  to  be  a fungus,  and  calls  it 
Sclerotium  clavus. 

Medicinally,  it  is  a powerful  acrid  stimulant,  which  has  been  ex- 
tensively used  in  America,  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  for  quick- 
ening tardy  parturition,  which  it  is  said,  on  good  authority,  to 
effect.  Dr.  Chapman  allows  it  has  this  effect,  though  it  does 
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not,  he  says,  act  as  an  emraenagogue.  The  common  people  in 
America  prescribe  it  for  procuring  abortion. 

Dose,  gr.x  of  the  powder,  which  is  preferred  by  some.  Others 
boil  of  the  ergot  in  a quart  of  water  down  to  a pint,  the  half 
of  which  is  given  in  divided  doses  during  one  day,  and  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  as  an  emmenagogue. 

Poisonous,  producing  tingling  and  formication,  fiery  heat  of  the 
extremities,  colic,  vertigo,  spasms,  mania,  and  often  death. 
In  smaller  quantity,  when  mixed  with  rye-flour  and  eaten,  it 
often  produces  epidemic  ergotism,  which  is  described  as  similar 
to  plague;  and  in  smaller  quantity  still,  it  produces  gangrene 
of  the  extremities. 

Treatment.  An  immediate  emetic  to  expel  the  poison,  following 
it  up  with  the  black  draught,  and  demulcents.  When  gan- 
grene is  produced,  opium,  or  what  is  still  better,  brandy-punch, 
or  port-wine  should  be  given  so  as  to  produce  considerable  ine- 
briation. This  state  must  be  cautiously  kept  up  till  the  dis- 
order is  got  under. 

Impaired,  by  being  kept  in  a damp  place,  under  which  circum- 
stances it  contracts  a black  mould  that  injures  its  effects. 

Sedum  Acre.  Yellow  Stonecrop.  A native  plant,  abundant  on 
old  walls,  old  houses,  and  by  the  . sea  side.  It  is  very  acrid, 
and  the  expressed  juice  may  be  used  as  a rubefacient. 

Poisonous,  internally  producing  similar  symptoms,  and  requiring 
similar  treatment  with  Ranunculus  Acris. 

Seeds.  Are  directed  by  the  London  College  to  be  collected  as  soon 
as  they  are  ripe,  and  before  they  begin  to  fall  from  the  plant. 
They  should  be  kept  in  their  own  seed  vessels.  This  latter 
direction  is  improper  where  the  seed  capsule  is  liable  to  decay, 
or  moulder.  Seeds  abounding  in  volatile  oil,  such  as  anise, 
carrawa)r,  and  cardamoms,  will  keep  good  for  years ; those 
which  have  much  fixed  oil,  as  nuts,  almonds,  and  castor-seeds, 
soon  become  rancid ; those  which  abound  in  fecula,  or  mucilage, 
often  become  the  prey  of  insects,  or  decay  by  exposure  to 
moisture. 

Seidlitz  Powders.  Take  ^ij  of  tartarized  soda,  and  3ij  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  mix,  and  dissolve  in  half  a pint  of  soft  water. 
Then  dissolve  gr.xxxv  of  tartaric  acid  in  q.  s.  of  water,  and  add 
this  to  the  former  solution.  It  must  be  drank  in  a state  of 
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effervescence.  It  is  a mild  cooling  purgative ; but  is  not  at  all 
like  the  genuine  Seidlitz  Water. 

Seidlitz  Water.  Aqua  Sedlicensis.  P.  Take  ^xxss  of  water, 
acidulated  in  the  usual  apparatus,  with  thrice  its  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  about  5ij  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  gr.xviij  of 
muriate  of  magnesia,  dissolve,  and  bottle  for  use.  If  it  be 
wanted  stronger,  double  the  quantity  of  the  sulphate  and  mu- 
riate of  magnesia.  It  is  purgative  and  deobstruant. 

Seltzer  Water.  Aqua  Seller  ana.  P.  Take  ^xxss  of  water  im- 
pregnated by  the  usual  apparatus  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
dissolve  in  it  gr.iv  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  gr.ij  of  subcarbonate 
of  magnesia,  and  gr.xx  of  muriate  of  soda.  It  is  a mild  pur- 
gative. 

Selway’s  Prepared  Essence  of  Senna.  “ This,”  says  Dr. 
Paris,  “ is  a concentrated  infusion  of  senna  in  combination  with 
an  alkali.”  The  Doctor,  in  his  last  edition,  has  expunged  his 
recommendation  of  his  friend’s  nostrum,  which  in  his  fifth 
edition  was  so  very  inconsistent  with  his  attack  on  Mr.  Battley 
about  the  liquor  opii  sedativus. 

Semina.  See  Seeds. 

Semolina.  A preparation  of  flour,  made  by  moistening  it  and 
forming  it  into  little  balls,  or  granules,  which  are  then  dried. 
It  is  insoluble  in  hot  water. 

Sempervivum  Tectorum.  House  Leek.  A common  native 
plant,  the  juice  of  which  is  acrid,  and  rubefaciant.  It  is  used 
as  a cosmetic  mixed  with  cream. 

i- 

Senecio  Jacorcea.  P.  Ragwort.  A common  native  plant,  which 
is  said  to  be  vermifuge. 

Senecio  Vulgaris.  P.  Groundsel.  A common  native  plant, 
which  is  purgative,  emetic,  and  vermifuge.  It  is  also  used  in 
form  of  cataplasm,  as  a discutient. 

Senega  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Rattlesnake  Root.  Polygala  senega. 
It  is  without  smell,  and  of  a sweetish,  acrid,  and  pungent  taste, 
producing  a tingling  sensation  in  the  fauces,  and  a flow  of 
saliva. 

Chemically , it  contains  a resinous  substance,  on  which  its  activity 
depends,  which  is  imparted  readily  to  alcohol,  and  partially  to 
hot  water. 

Medicinally , it  is  stimulant,  tonic,  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  expec- 
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torant,  purgative,  and  feebly  emetic.  It  has  been  prescribed  in 
typhoid  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  and  in  chronic  catarrh,  but 
is  apt  to  excite  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  The  dose  is  gr.x  to 
5ss  of  the  powder,  with  Madeira  wine  to  cover  the  taste.  In 
palsy  and  lethargy  it  has  been  found  useful  along  with  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia.  (Brandreth.)  See  Decoct.  Senega. 

Externally , in  form  of  gargle,  as  a stimulant  for  croup,  &c.  but 
it  is  not  so  efficient  as  pyrethrum. 

Genuine  senega  root  has  a wrinkled,  greyish,  or  pale  brown  bark, 
with  transverse  cracks.  The  bark  is  the  active  part.  Inter- 
nally it  is  white,  but  this  portion  is  useless. 

Senn®  Folia.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Senna  Leaves.  Cassia  senna.  These 
leaves  smell  like  green  tea,  and  have  a nauseous  taste,  some- 
what bitter,  and  subastringent. 

Chemically,  they  are  composed  of  the  usual  vegetable  principles, 
along  with  Cathartine,  on  which  their  purgative  property 
depends.  The  active  parts  are  taken  up  by  water  and  proof 
spirit,  to  which  they  give  a brown  colour,  and  rectified  spirit, 
which  they  tinge  of  a fine  green.  Boiling  destroys  them. 

Medicinally,  senna  is  purgative  and  liydragogue,  and  in  form  of 
powder  may  be  given  in  doses  of  gr.xv  to  $j,  with  cream  of 
tartar  and  ginger.  It  is  apt  to  gripe,  unless  modified  by  aro- 
matics. The  best  form  is  the  infusion. 

Adulterated,  with  the  leaves  of  other  plants,  such  as  those  of 
Cynanchum  oleafolium,  or  argel,  box,  &c.,  which  are  mixed 
with  the  genuine  before  importation. 

Genuine  senna  ought  to  have  a pretty  strong  and  fresh  smell, 
somewhat  like  that  of  green  tea,  but  more  heavy  and  sickly. 
The  colour  ought  to  be  a fresh  yellowish  green.  The  leaves 
smooth,  soft,  not  spotted,  nerved  on  the  under  side,  little 
broken,  or  mixed  with  stalks ; and  they  ought  to  be  free  from 
moisture,  which  is  apt  to  render  them  mouldy. 

Sepia.  See  Os  Sepi®. 

Serpentari®  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  Virginian  Snake  Root,  or  Birth- 
wort.  Aristolochia  serpentaria.  A native  of  North  America. 
It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  somewhat  like  valerian,  and  a hot, 
pungent,  and  bitterish  taste,  similar  to  camphor. 

Chemically,  it  contains  a volatile  oil,  and  a resinous  substance, 
constituting  its  active  ingredients,  which  are  given  out  to 
alcohol  and  water. 
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Medicinally,  it  is  tonic,  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic,  and. 
has  been  given  combined  with  the  hark  in  intermittents  and 
typhus,  and  in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases.  It  is  also 
prescribed  in  dyspepsia,  with  dry  skin,  and  perhaps  acts  some- 
what like  taraxacum  on  the  biliary  secretion.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  is  3j  to  but  the  infusion,  or  tincture,  are  generally 
preferable. 

Adulterated,  with  other  roots  resembling  it,  which  are  mixed  with 
the  parcels  before  importation.  The  genuine  is  commonly  in  a 
very  dirty  state,  and  of  a small  fibrous  form.  The  taste  and 
smell  will  materially  assist  in  distinguishing  them. 

Serpyllum.  Thyme,  or  Wild  Thyme.  See  Oil  of  Thyjie. 

Serum  Lactis.  See  Whey. 

Sesamum  Orientale.  P.  The  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  is  emol- 
lient, and  prescribed  to  allay  itching,  &c. 

Seseli  Tortuosum.  P.  The  seeds  are  an  acrid  aromatic. 

Sevadilla.  P.  Veratrum  sabadilla.  The  seeds  with  the  capsules 
are  bitter,  acrid,  drastico-cathartic,  and  emetic.  It  is  given  as 
a vermifuge  to  children,  in  doses  of  gr.ij  to  gr.x,  and  to  adults 
in  doses  of  gr.xij  to  3j,  mixed  with  honey,  and  giving  a purga- 
tive every  five  days.  (Schmucker.) 

Poisonous,  producing  hypercatharsis,  vomiting,  convulsions,  and 
death.  The  best  treatment  is  to  promote  vomiting,  and  to  give 
demulcents. 

Sevum.  L.  Mutton  Suet.  Adeps  ovilli.  E.  D.  This  is  chiefly 
used  in  pharmacy,  for  making  ointments  and  plasters. 

Sevum  Bovinum.  Beef  Suet.  Is  sometimes  used  in  making  po- 
matums, &c.,  in  perfumery.  Also  Sev.  cervinum , Sev.  hircinum. 

Sevum  Pr;eparatum.  L.  Prepared  Suet.  Cut  the  suet  into  small 
pieces  ; then  having  melted  it  over  a slow  fire,  press  it  through 
a linen  cloth.  It  is  chiefly  used  like  the  former  in  making 
unguents ; but  is  sometimes  given  internally  boiled  in  milk 
(^ij  to  Oj)  for  chronic  diarrhoea.  The  dose  is  giij  to  ^vj. 

Shallots.  See  Essence  of  Eshallots. 

Sharp’s  Angelic  Powder.  Take  equal  parts  of  burnt  alum  and 
nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  mix  and  apply  as  a powerful  escharotic 
to  fungous  ulcers,  warts,  &c. 

Shells  for  Colours  are  prepared  from  a species  of  muscle  and  are 
used  by  painters  for  their  colours. 
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Sherbet.  Take  one  part  of  clarified  orange  juice  and  mix  it  with 
two  parts  of  refined  sugar. 

Sherry.  A white  wine  which  most  probably  derives  its  name  from 
Xeres  in  Spain.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  wines  in  this 
country. 

Imitated  by  boiling  thirty  two  pounds  of  white  sugar  and  ten 
pounds  of  sugar  candy  in  sixteen  gallons  of  water ; then  boil 
half  a bushel  of  pale  ground  malt  in  six  gallons  of  water,  macerate, 
strain,  and  add  it  to  the  former  with  one  pound  of  yeast.  Three 
days  after  add  ten  pounds  of  stoned  raisins  and  in  three  days 
more  a gallon  of  brandy.  Let  it  stand  in  the  cask  for  four 
months,  when  it  must  be  drawn  into  another  cask  and  another 
gallon  of  brandy  added.  In  three  months  more  it  may  be 
bottled. 

Shrub.  A liqueur  made  with  brandy  or  rum  for  a basis,  say  Oviij 
with  Oij  orange  juice  and  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar.  It  will 
improve  it  to  add  half  a dozen  lemon  peels,  and  if  too  strong,  one 
third  or  one  half  of  soft  water. 

Silver.  See  Argentum.  Nitrate  of  Silver.  See  Argenti 
Nitrap. 

SimaroubjE  Cortex.  L.  E.  D.  Simarouba  Bark.  Quassia  sima - 
rouba.  L.  E.  D.  Simaruba  amara.  P.  It  has  no  smell,  but  a 
bitter  non-astringent  taste,  and  it  consequently  does  not  contain 
tannin  nor  gallic  acid.  How  Mr.  Brande  should  say  it  “ fur- 
nishes an  astringent  infusion,”  I cannot  conjecture. 

Medicinally  it  is  tonic  and  slightly  stimulant  and  diuretic.  It  has 
been  prescribed  in  dyspepsia,  intermittents,  diarrhoea,  and  dy- 
sentery, in  doses  of  gr.x  to  ^ss  or  more  of  the  powder  ; but  the 
infusion  or  the  decoction  are  preferable. 

Sinapism.  See  Cataplasma  Sinapis.  L. 

Sinapis  Semina.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Mustard  Seed.  Sinapis  alba.  E.  D. 
P.  Sinapis  nigra.  L.  When  unbruised  the  seeds  have  no 
smell,  but  when  bruised  the  smell  is  very  pungent.  They  have 
a hot,  bitterish,  and  pungent  taste. 

Internally,  mustard  is  stimulant,  diuretic,  and  in  larger  doses 
emetic.  When  the  seed  is  swallowed  entire  or  slightly  bruised, 
it  is  laxative  and  tonic,  but  apt  to  produce  flatulence.  It  is 
seldom  prescribed  except  in  a very  torpid  state  of  the  bowels.  The 
dose  is  from  one  to  three  table  spoonfuls  a day.  A table  spoon- 
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ful  of  powdered  mustard  to  a pint  of  boiling  water  is  given  as 
an  emetic  in  paralysis,  &c. 

Externally  mustard  is  stimulant  and  rubefacient,  and  in  form  of 
sinapism  is  much  used  as  an  external  application. 

Adulterated  in  the  state  of  powder  very  extensively.  See  Mustard. 

Singleton’s  Eye  Salve,  Or  Golden  ointment.  Is  prepared  with 
equal  quantities  of  orpiment  {Sulphur et  of  arsenic ) and  pre- 
pared lard. 

Sirop.  See  Syrup. 

Sisymbrium.  Cress.  A genus  of  plants  reputed  antiscorbutic,  but 
when  eaten  raw  are  apt  to  cause  coldness  and  flatulence,  though 
these  are  partly  obviated  by  their  stimulant  and  pungent  pro- 
perties. 

Sium  Herba.  D.  Water  Parsnip.  Sium  nodiforum.  It  is  reputed 
to  be  a diuretic,  and  lithontriptic  in  doses  of  ^ij  of  the  expressed 
juice  given  in  milk  or  barley  water. 

Size.  Is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  glue,  but  is  not  so  much 
boiled,  and  is  not  dried,  but  kept  in  the  state  of  a jelly. 

Gold  Size  is  prepared  for  japanning  by  dissolving  giiij  of  gum 
ammoniac  in  3j  of  linseed  oil  and  add  oil  of  turpentine  till  of  a 
proper  consistence. 

Sloes.  The  fruit  of  the  Prunus  spinosa.  Are  used  for  giving  a 
colour  and  rough  astringent  flavour  to  wines,  particularly  fac- 
titious port.  The  juice  is  also  used  for  marking  linen  per- 
manently. 

Smalt.  Is  a colouring  material  used  in  painting,  and  in  the  laundry. 
It  is  procured  by  roasting  cobalt  with  sand  and  potass.  See 
Oil  Colours. 

Smellome’s  Eye  Ointment.  Take  5ss  of  aerugo  finely  powdered, 
triturate  with  i^xxx  of  olive  oil,  then  add  ^j  of  resinous  cerate 
(Yellow  basilicon  ointment). 

Smilax.  See  Sarsaparilla  Radix. 

Snuff.  Is  most  commonly  manufactured  from  dried  leaves  of 
tobacco,  but  with  numerous  additions  and  adulterations. 
Tobacco,  when  used  as  snuff,  appears  to  evince  some  of  its 
narcotic  or  sedative  properties  on  the  nerves,  and  consequently 
none  of  the  errhineji  commonly  used  as  substitutes  answer 
sufficiently. 

Adulterated  with  inferior  sorts  of  powdered  tobacco,  and  frequently 
with  other  brown  vegetable  powders,  particularly  those  which 
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are  destitute  of  smell.  It  is  also  adulterated  with  the  sweepings 
of  snuff  shops,  and  work  shops,  old  rotten  wood,  commonly  called 
powder  post , and  coloured  with  Dutch  pink,  ochre,  or  umber, 
and  moistened  with  treacle,  or  molasses,  or  urine,  to  give  it  the 
moist  oiliness  of  genuine  snuff.  The  powder  of  Spanish  nut- 
shells is  the  least  deleterious  of  the  ingredients  used.  Common 
salt  is  added  to  increase  its  weight ; and  powdered  glass,  white 
sugar,  sugar  candy,  and  muriate  of  ammonia  to  make  it  more 
pungent. 

Frauds  of  this  description  may  he  detected  by  laying  a little  of 
the  snuff  very  gently  on  the  surface  of  a glass  of  water,  when 
the  genuine  tobacco  powder  will  float  or  sink  very  slowly,  and 
the  grosser  materials  will  sink  quickly.  This,  however,  will  not 
detect  nutshell  powder  and  other  vegetable  matters;  but  the 
flavour  of  these  may  he  proved  by  filling  a tobacco  pipe  with 
the  snuff  and  smoking  it.  Those  snuffs  also  which  are  of  the 
greatest  bulk,  according  to  a given  weight,  may  be  considered  as 
the  best  and  most  genuine. 

Cephalic  and  Eye  Snuff.  See  Cephalic  and  Eye. 

Lundy  foot's  Snuff,  which  has  a burnt  odour,  somewhat  like  malt, 
is  prepared  by  partially  torrefying  the  materials,  and  is  imitated 
by  moistening  any  light  coloured  snuff  with  empyreumatic  oil. 

Macouba  Snuff  owes  its  flavour  and  perhaps  its  greater  sedative 
powers  to  the  previous  fermentation  of  the  tobacco  leaves  by 
moistening  them  with  cane  juice,  and  probably  producing  in 
this  way  an  acetate  of  the  narcotic  principle  of  tobacco,  if  such 
exist,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  there  does. 

Perfumed  Snuffs  are  made  by  moistening  them  with  the  particular 
essential  oils  required,  such  as  bergamotte,  cedrat,  neroli,  musk, 
ambergrise,  Florentine  iris  root,  civet,  &c. 

Soap.  See  Sapo,  Staekey,  &c. 

Soda  Caustica.  P.  Caustic  Soda.  Procured  from  marine  vege- 
tables, barilla,  kelp,  &c. 

Soda  Caustica  Liquida,  vel  Lixivia  Saponariorum.  P.  Liquid 
caustic  Soda.  Take  500  parts  of  lime,  1000  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
boil  in  q.  s.  of  water,  filter  and  evaporate  till  upon  cooling  the 
areometer  stands  at  36°,  then  leave  it  to  settle.  It  is  corrosive, 
antacid,  and  absorbent,  and  used  in  the  same  cases  as  Liquor 
POTASSJE. 

SoD-ZE  Carbonas.  L.  E.  Carbonate  of  Soda,  Take  Ibj  of  sub* 
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carbonate  of  soda,  Oiij  of  distilled  water,  dissolve  the  sub- 
carbonate in  the  water,  put  the  solution  in  a proper  vessel,  pass 
carbonic  acid  through  it  till  the  soda  is  fully  saturated,  and  set  it 
aside  that  crystals  may  form ; wrap  the  crystals  in  bibulous 
paper;  evaporate  the  remaining  liquor,  taking  care  that  the 
temperature  does  not  exceed  120°,  that  crystals  may  again  form, 
which  are  to  be  pressed  and  dried  in  the  same  manner. 

Chemically  this  ought  to  be  a bi-carbonate  of  soda,  but  when  it  is 
dried,  or  the  temperature  the  least  elevated,  the  carbonic  acid 
escapes,  and  the  crystals  effloresce  and  fall  down  into  a white 
powder,  which  is  not  so  easily  soluble  in  water  as  the  sub-car- 
bonate. It  has  been  called  a sesqui-carbonate.  It  contains 
39.73  of  carbonic  acid,  38.55  of  soda,  and  21.6’9  of  water. 

Incompatible  with  acids,  acidulous  salts,  lime  water,  muriate  of 
ammonia,  and  earthy  and  metallic  salts. 

Medicinally  it  has  nearly  the  same  properties  as  an  antacid,  and 
absorbent,  as  the  carbonate  of  potass,  or  the  sub-carbonate  of 
soda,  but  is  less  nauseous  than  the  latter.  The  dose  is  gr.x  to  5ss. 

Adulterated  with  sulphates  and  muriates,  the  first  of  which  may 
be  detected  by  saturating  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  adding 
nitrate  of  barytes,  which  will  precipitate  sulphate  of  barytes, 
and  the  second  will  give  a precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

SoDiE  Murias.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Muriate  of  Soda.  Sal  commune. 
Common  Salt.  Chloride  of  Sodium.  This  is  improperly  termed 
muriate  of  soda,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  says  it  contains 
neither  soda  nor  muriatic  acid,  but  is  a binary  compound  of 
thirty-six  parts  of  chlorine  and  twenty-four  parts  of  sodium ; it 
is  only  a muriate  of  soda  when  dissolved  in  water.  Berzelius 
says,  it  contains  53.44  of  soda,  and  43.55  of  muriatic  acid. 

Soluble  in  about  three  parts  of  water,  cold  or  hot,  but  more  readily 
in  hot  water. 

Internally  it  is  stimulant,  tonic,  purgative,  and  vermifuge.  In 
large  doses  it  appears  to  act  as  an  astringent,  restraining 
haemorrhage.  Asa  vermifuge,  Dr.  Rush  prescribed  5ss  in  the 
morning  of  a powder  composed  of  §ij  of  muriate  of  soda,  and 
3ij  of  cochineal.  The  dose  as  a purgative  is  gss  to  largely 
diluted  with  water : as  a stimulant  and  tonic  gr.x  to  is  the 
common  dose : in  form  of  enema  ^iiij  to  in  Oj  of  water. 
Dr.  Darwin  prescribed  it  to  be  used  with  food,  but  he  was 
wrong. 
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Externally,  it  is  used  to  form  an  artificial  sea  water  bath  ; and  as 
a fomentation  for  bruises,  &c.  With  equal  parts  of  bread 
crumbs  and  linseed  meal,  a saturated  solution  of  common  salt 
forms  a good  cataplasm  for  scrofulous  and  lymphatic  swellings. 
Purmann’s  remedy  for  chronic  tumours  of  the  joints  is  prepared 
by  boiling  for  half  an  hour,  ibij  of  solution  of  salt,  ibj  of  con- 
centrated vinegar,  a handful  or  two  of  sage  leaves,  5xij  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  5vss  of  sulphate  of  alumine,  and  applying 
it  hot  to  the  parts. 

Adulterated  with  muriate  of  magnesia,  and  muriate  of  potass. 
The  muriate  of  magnesia  renders  it  deliquescent  and  bitterish  to 
the  taste. 

SodjE  Phosphas.  E.  D.  Subphosphas  sodce.  P.  See  Phosphas. 

Sod.®  Sub-boras.  L.  D.  P.  Borax.  Boras  sodce.  E.  It  is  found 
native  in  Persia  and  Thibet,  and  imported  from  India  under 
the  name  of  Tincal,  which  is  an  impure  article,  but  is  purified 
by  calcining,  dissolving,  and  crystallizing  it.  The  crystals  may 
be  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystallization  by  heat,  and  it  is 
thus  that  calcined  borax  is  formed. 

Chemically , it  contains  seventeen  parts  of  soda,  thirty-four  of 
boracic  acid,  and  forty-nine  of  water.  It  is  soluble  in  cold,  but 
one  third  more  so  in  boiling,  water. 

Incompatible  with  acids,  the  salts  of  ammonia,  and  the  earths,  and 
with  potass. 

Medicinally,  it  is  detergent  when  used  with  honey  or  water  as  a 
gargle  in  aphthous  sore  throat,  hyper-salivation,  &c.  It  has 
lately  been  said  to  be  a powerful  remedy  when  dissolved  in 
water  for  cancerous  sores  of  the  lips,  &c.  It  is  also  diuretic  and 
emmenagogue  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  5SS. 

Adulterated  with  fused  common  salf,  and  also  with  alum,  which 
are  easily  detected  by  the  tests  of  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  solutions  of  either  of  which  may  be  added  to  a solution 
of  borax  in  distilled  water  saturated  with  nitric  acid. 

Sod.®  Subcarbonas.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Subcarbonate  of  Soda.  Take 
Ibj  of  impure  soda  reduced  to  powder,  Oiiij  of  distilled  water  ; 
boil  the  soda  in  the  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  the  solu- 
tion ; evaporate  to  two  pints,  and  set  it  aside  that  crystals  may 
form : throw  away  the  solution  that  remains. 

Chemically  the  impurities  of  the  barilla  are  got  rid  of  by  dissolving 
it  and  then  crystallizing.  It  contains  29'5  parts  of  soda,  20*7  of 
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carbonic  acid,  and  50  of  water  of  crystallization.  It  ought  to 
be  called  a carbonate  rather  than  a subcarbonate.  (Brande.) 

Incompatible  with  acids  and  acidulous  salts,  sub-borate  of  soda, 
muriate  and  acetate  of  ammonia  ; the  sulphates  of  alum,  copper, 
iron,  magnesia,  and  zinc,  lime  water,  tartarized  antimony  and 
iron,  and  the  salts  of  mercury. 

Medicinally  it  has  no  smell,  but  an  alkaline  though  not  an  acrid 
taste.  It  is  an  excellent  antacid  and  deobstruant.  It  is  not  so 
harsh  and  nauseous  as  the  subcarbonate  of  potass,  and  agrees 
better  when  long  continued.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  5j 
twice  or  thrice  a day  in  solution  in  the  almond  mixture,  or  in 
form  of  an  electuary  with  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  bark 
mixed  with  mucilage,  for  scrofula,  gravel,  &c.  In  too  large 
doses  (5ij  to  5iij)  it  produces  milky  urine  and  a deposit  of  white 
sand. 

Adulterated  with  muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
The  two  first  are  detected  as  in  the  preceding  article,  and  the 
last  is  seen  at  once  in  the  reddish  brown  colour  of  the  crystals. 

Sodas  Subcarbonas  Exsiccata.  L.  Dried  Subcarbonate  of  Soda, 
Carbonas  sodce  siccatum.  D.  Take  Ibj  of  subcarbonate  of  soda ; 
expose  it  to  a boiling  heat  in  a clean  iron  vessel,  and  stir  it  con- 
stantly with  an  iron  rod,  till  it  become  perfectly  dry,  and  then 
reduce  it  to  powder. 

Chemically  the  water  of  crystallization  is  partially  driven  of!’, 
though  it  still  retains  above  a half  of  this. 

Medicinally  it  is  employed  like  the  preceding  in  doses  of  gr.v  to  3j 
made  into  pills,  which  would  fall  to  powder  if  composed  of  the 
undried  subcarbonate,  which,  however,  must  be  used  in  making 
the  compound  pills  of  iron.  Soap,  or  some  aromatic  powder,  may 
be  used  in  forming  the  pills. 

Sod,®  Sulphas.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Sulphate  of  Soda.  Glauber’s  Salts. 
Natron  vitriolatum.  O.  Take  Ibij  of  the  salt  which  remains 
after  the  distillation  of  muriatic  acid,  Oijss  of  boiling  water ; 
dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  then  add  gradually  as  much  sub- 
carbonate of  soda  as  may  be  required  to  saturate  the  acid  ; eva- 
porate the  solution  till  a pellicle  appears  on  the  surface,  filter  it, 
and  set  it  aside,  that  crystals  may  form ; pour  off  the  solution, 
and  dry  the  crystals  on  bibulous  paper. 

Chemically  it  contains  1,9’36  parts  of  soda,  24-64  of  sulphuric  acid 
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and  58  of  water.  Mr.  Phillips  says  it  is  a needless  expense  to  use 
subcarbonate  of  soda  instead  of  lime.  It  is  soluble  in  cold.,  but 
more  so  in  boiling  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Incompatible  with  potass  and  its  subcarbonate,  with  lime-water, 
and  the  muriates  of  lime,  ammonia,  and  barytes ; with  the  ace- 
tate of  lead,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  also  with  ammonia, 
but  not  with  its  subcarbonate ; and  with  sulphate  of  potass. 

Medicinally  it  has  been  employed  as  an  efficient  purgative  since 
the  time  of  Glauber,  but  has  been  latterly  superseded  in  some 
degree  by  the  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  taste,  which  is  very 
nauseous  and  revolting,  may  be  covered  by  a little  cream  of  tar- 
tar, or  lemon-juice.  The  dose  of  the  effloresced  salts  in  powder 
is  ^iij  to  5yj  of  the  crystallized  salt ; in  solution  double  these 
quantities. 

Adulterated  with  common  salt,  which  may  be  detected  by  nitrate 
of  silver ; by  iron,  which  may  be  detected  by  prussiate  of  potass, 
or  tincture  of  galls  ; and  by  acids  and  alkalies  in  excess,  which 
may  be  detected  by  turmeric  and  litmus  paper.  None  of  these 
adulterations,  however,  are  of  much  medicinal  importance. 

Soda  Tartarizata.  L.  Tartarized  Soda.  Tartras  potassce  et  sodce. 
E.  P.  Tartaras  sodce  et  kali.  D.  Rochelle  Salts.  Sal  Rupellense 
vel  Seignettii.  O.  Take  §xx  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  tbij  of 
supertartrate  of  potass,  Ox  of  boiling  water ; dissolve  the  sub- 
carbonate of  soda  in  the  water,  and  add  by  degrees  the  super- 
tartrate of  potass ; filter  the  solution  through  paper,  then  boil  it 
till  a pellicle  appears  on  the  surface,  and  set  it  by,  that  crystals 
may  form ; having  poured  off  the  solution,  dry  them  on  bloating 
paper. 

Decomposition.  The  excess  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  supertartrate  of 
potass,  decomposes  the  subcarbonate  of  soda,  uniting  with  the 
soda,  which  it  saturates,  and  expelling  carbonic  acid  gas,  which 
escapes.  It  is  a triple  salt,  consisting  of  soda,  potass,  and  tar- 
taric acid ; or  it  may  be  called  a double  salt,  composed  of  tartrate 
of  potass,  and  tartrate  of  soda. 

Soluble  in  five  parts  of  cold  water,  and  more  so  in  boiling  water. 
It  is  slightly  efflorescent  in  the  air. 

Incompatible  with  most  of  the  acids  and  acidulous  salts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  supertartrate  of  potass ; with  the  acetate  of  lead, 
and  the  muriates,  sulphates,  and  carbonates  of  barytes  and  lime, 
infusion  of  roses,  &c. 
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Medicinally  it  is  a mild  but  efficient  purgative,  in  doses  of  $j  to 
3jss  for  costiveness,  fever,  &c.  in  the  almond  mixture,  along  with 
any  aromatic  tincture.  It  is  the  least  nauseous  of  the  neutral 
salts,  excepting  the  phosphate  of  soda. 

Adulterated  rarely ; and  indeed  it  cannot  easily  he  adulterated  in 
form  of  crystals. 

Sodaic  Powders  consist  of  £ss  of  carbonate  of  soda,  in  a blue  paper, 
and  gr.xxv  of  tartaric  acid  (the  citric  is  better,  but  dearer),  in 
a white  paper.  These  are  dissolved  in  separate  glasses,  and 
mixed  at  the  instant  they  are  to  be  drank.  This  differs  essen- 
tially from  soda-water,  being  a tartrate  of  soda,  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  diffused  through  it. 

Soda  Impura.  L.  Barilla . D.  Subcarbonas  sodee  impurus.  E. 
See  Barilla  and  Kelp. 

Soda  Water.  See  Aqua  Supercarb.  Sodas.  E. 

Solanine.  New.  An  alkali,  lately  discovered  by  M.  Desfosses,  in 
the  Solanum  nigrum}  and  Solanum  dulcamara.  It  exists  most 
abundantly  in  the  ripe  berries  of  both,  in  the  form  of  a malate. 
When  pure,  it  is  a white  pearly  powder,  inodorous,  and  slightly 
bitter  and  nauseous.  The  dose  is  not  yet  determined. 

Solanum.  See  Dulcamaras  Caules. 

Solanum  Tuberosum.  P.  Potatoe.  The  root  is  nutritive,  and,  in 
form  of  cataplasm,  emollient.  The  raw  root  bruised,  or  scraped, 
is  cooling  for  burns  and  superficial  inflammations.  The  starch  is 
used  in  form  of  enema.  The  extract  is  a good  narcotic. 

Soldanella.  P.  Sea  Bindweed.  Convolvulus  soldanella.  The 
herb  is  drastico-cathartic,  and  is  prescribed  in  dropsy. 

Solomon’s  Anti-Impetigines.  A nostrum,  composed  of  a disguised 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  (Perchloride  of  Mercury.) 

Solomon’s  Balm  of  Gilead.  A notorious  nostrum,  of  which 
brandy  is  the  basis.  It  contains  also  a portion  of  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms ; and,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Gregory, 
some  turpentine,  or  resinous  stimulant.  Others  say  it  contains 
also  tincture  of  cantharides. 

Soluble  Tartar.  See  Potassab  Tartras. 

Solutio.  Solution.  A term  almost  synonimous  in  pharmacy  with 
Liquor,  or  Aqua,  which  see. 

Solutio  Acetatis  Zinci.  E.  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Zinc.  Take 
5j  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  3X  of  distilled  water ; dissolve.  Again, 
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Take  3iv  of  acetate  of  lead,  of  distilled  water;  dissolve. 
Mix  the  solutions,  let  them  stand  a little,  and  then  filter. 

Decomposition.  The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  goes 
over  to  the  lead,  and  forms  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead,  while 
the  acetic  acid  combines  with  the  zinc,  and  remains  in  solution, 
which  is  limpid. 

Medicinally  it  is  a good  astringent,  and  is  used  as  an  injection  for 
gonorrhoea,  and  as  a collyrium  for  ophthalmia. 

Solutio  Argenti  Nitratis.  Take  3j  of  nitrate  of  silver,  §ss 
of  distilled  water ; mix,  and  apply  with  a bit  of  lint  on  the  end 
of  a probe  to  foul  ulcers,  fistulous  openings,  &c. 

Solutio  Arsenici.  See  Liquor  Arsenicalis. 

Solutio  Ferri  Sulphatis.  Take  5j  of  sulphate  of  iron,  calcined 
to  whiteness,  ^viij  of  distilled  water ; mix,  and  apply  to  sore 
nipples,  and  for  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers. 

Solutio  Magnesle  Sulphatis  cum  Antimonio.  Take  ^iv  of  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  gr.ij  of  tartarized  antimony,  ibj  of  boiling 
water ; mix,  and  give  as  a purgative  in  hernia  humoralis,  and 
local  inflammation,  in  doses  of  ^ij  to  ^iv. 

Solutio  Muriatis  Baryta.  E.  Take  one  part  of  muriate  of 
barytes,  and  three  parts  of  distilled  water ; dissolve,  and  give  in 
doses  of  rqv  to  tt\x  twice  or  thrice  a day,  gradually  increasing 
till  nausea  is  produced,  for  scrofulous  disorders  and  worms,  as  a 
stimulant  and  deobstruant.  Externally  it  is  useful  as  an  escha- 
rotic,  for  specks  of  the  cornea,  fungous  ulcers,  &c. 

Incompatible  with  the  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  their  salts. 

Poisonous.  See  Murias  Barytas. 

Solutio  Muriatis  Calcis.  E.  See  Liquor  Calcis  Muriatis.  L. 

Solutio  Saponis.  Solution  of  Soap.  Take  ^iv  of  soft  soap,  and 
Oj  of  proof  spirit ; digest  till  the  soap  is  dissolved. 

Solutio  SomE  Muriatis.  Take  5j  of  muriate  of  soda,  and  q.  s. 
of  distilled  water,  barely  to  dissolve  it.  It  is  the  best  solvent 
hitherto  discovered  for  hardened  wax  in  the  ear.  (Haygartii.) 

Solutio  Sulphatis  Cupri  Composita.  E.  Aqua  styptica.  O. 
Take  3iij  each  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  of  alum,  Oij  of  water, 
^jss  of  sulphuric  acid ; boil  the  sulphates  in  water  to  dissolve, 
then  filter,  and  add  the  acid  to  the  filtered  fluid. 

Externally  it  is  used  as  an  astringent  for  epistaxis,  by  dipping  pieces 
of  lint  into  it,  and  putting  them  into  the  nostrils. 
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Solutio  Sulphatis  Zinci.  E.  Take  gr.vj  each  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  ^viij  of  water ; dissolve  the  sul- 
phate, then  add  the  water,  and  filter  through  paper.  It  is  used 
as  an  astringent  lotion  in  ophthalmia,  and  as  an  injection  in 
gonorrhoea. 

Sorbus.  A genus  of  trees,  of  which  the  Domestica  and  the  Aucupa - 
ria,  or  mountain-ash,  hear  acidulous  berries,  that  may  be  made 
into  syrups,  &c. 

Sorrbl.  See  Acetosella  and  Oxalis. 

Soy  is  made  by  boiling  one  gallon  of  the  seeds  of  Dolichos  sop  a,  till 
soft,  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  bruised  wheat,  and  keeping 
the  whole  in  a warm  place  for  a day  or  more.  Then  with  one  - 
gallon  of  salt,  and  two  gallons  of  water,  cork  it  up  in  a stone 
jar  for  three  months,  shaking  it  frequently,  then  press  out  the 
liquor. 

Imitated  by  using  peas,  or  kidney-beans,  for  the  seeds  of  the 
Dolichos  soya. 

Or,  Boil  strong  purl  with  red  herrings,  anchovies,  liquorice-root, 
and  garlic. 

Spanish  Flies.  See  Cantharides. 

Spanish  Liquorice.  See  Glycyrrhizje  Radix. 

Spanish  White.  See  Bismuth,  Magistery  op  Bismuth,  and 
Paints. 

Sparadrap  Vulgare.  P.  Is  similar  to  our  adhesive  plaster,  spread 
upon  cloth,  and  is  prepared  with  eight  parts  of  white  wax,  four  ^ 
parts  of  oil  of  almonds,  and  one  part  of  oil  of  turpentine.  The 
Sparadrap  ex  emplastris,  P.,  is  for  a similar  use. 

Spartium.  L.  E.  P.  Broom.  Spartium  scoparium.  Genista . D. 
Broom  tops  have  a faint  but  disagreeable  smell,  and  a very  nau- 
seous and  bitter  taste. 

Medicinally  broom  is  a good  diuretic,  and  may  be  given  with 
advantage  in  dropsy  and  hydrothorax,  in  form  of  infusion  or 
decoction,  or  3j  to  5 j of  the  powder  twice  or  thrice  a day,  com- 
bined with  calomel,  nitrate  of  potass.  See.  The  Codex  retains 
broom  ashes,  which  are  nothing  but  impure  potass. 

Spearmint.  See  Mentha  Virid. 

Species.  Sorts.  A term  retained  from  the  old  pharmacy  in  the 
Paris  Codex,  and  applied  to  a collection  of  particular  herbs, 
seeds,  flowers,  roots,  &c. 
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Species  Amarus.  P.  Species  for  Bitters.  Take  equal  weights  of 
the  dried  leaves  of  wood-sage,  tops  of  the  lesser  centaury,  and 
wormwood.  Prescribed  in  infusion  or  decoction. 

Or,  Take  ^ss  of  gentian-root,  of  Peruvian  hark,  5ij  of  orange- 
peel,  5j  each  of  canella  alba,  and  decorticated  cardamom  seeds. 
Infuse  in  Oiij  of  sherry,  or  Oij  of  brandy. 

Species  Anthelmintics.  P.  Vermifuge  Species.  Take  equal 
weights  of  the  dried  leaves  and  flowers  of  tansy,  wormwood, 
and  chamomile.  Prescribed  in  infusion,  in  form  of  enema,  &c. 

Species  Aromatics  Pectorales.  P.  Take  equal  weights  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  Adianthum  pedatum , common  speedwell,  hyssop, 
and  ground  ivy. 

Species  Arobiatics  Vulnerary  P.  Take  equal  weights  of 
sage,  thyme,  wild  thyme,  hyssop,  peppermint,  wormwood,  and 
origanum.  See  Pulvis  Aromaticus.  E. 

Species  Astringentes.  P.  Take  equal  weights  of  the  dried 
roots  of  bistort  and  tormentil,  and  of  pomegranate-bark. 

Species  Carminativs.  P,  Take  equal  weights  of  anise,  fennel, 
coriander,  and  carraway  seeds. 

Species  Diabjbrs.  O.  See  Pulvis  Arobiaticus. 

Species  Diatragacanthi.  See  Pulv.  Tragacanth.  Comp. 

Species  Diuretics.  P.  Take  equal  weights  of  the  dried  roots  of 
fennel,  of  Ruscus  hypoglossus , rest  harrow,  asparagus,  and 
celery. 

Species  Ebiollientes.  P.  Take  equal  weights  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  common  mallow,  marshmallow,  Verbascum  thapsus, 
groundsel,  and  pellitory  of  the  wall.  Prescribed  in  form  of 
cataplasm. 

Species  ex  Floribus  Bechic®.  P.  Take  equal  weights  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  common  mallow,  marshmallow,  catsfoot,  tus- 
silago,  and  petals  of  the  red  poppy. 

Species  ex  Fructibus  Bechicis.  P.  Take  equal  weights  of 
dates,  jujubes,  figs,  and  dry  raisins. 

Species  Hier®  Picr®.  See  Pulvis  Aloes  cubi  Canella. 

Species  Sternutatory  or  Herb  Tobacco.  Take  equal  weights 
of  thyme,  coltsfoot,  betony,  eye-bright,  origanum,  hyssop,  rose- 
mary, and  lavender. 

Species  Sudorific.®  ad  Infusa  paranda.  P.  Take  equal  weights 
of  rasped  sassafras  wood,  elder-flowers,  leaves  of  borrage,  and 
petals  of  red  poppy. 
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Species  Sudorific#!  ad  Decocta  paranbA.  P.  Take  equal 
weights  of  rasped  guaiac  wood,  cut  root  of  sarsaparilla,  and 
dried  bulbs  of  squills. 

Specific  is  a term  applied  to  medicines  which  are  reputed  to  be  uni- 
formly successful.  Mercury  has  thus  been  reputed  to  he  a 
specific  for  siphilis,  sulphur  for  scabies,  &c.  hut  the  success  is  by 
no  means  so  uniform  as  has  been  too  hastily  supposed.  Colchicum 
has,  in  the  same  way,  been  called  a specific  for  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, and  is  often  successful,  though  by  no  means  uniformly. 
See  Reynold’s  Specific,  Want’s  Powder,  &c. 

Speediman’s  Pills  are  similar  to  the  compound  aloetic  pill,  being 
composed  of  aloes,  myrrh,  and  rhubarb,  with  the  extract  and 
volatile  oil  of  chamomile. 

Speedwell.  See  Veronica. 

Spelter.  See  Zincum. 

Spermaceti.  See  Cetaceum. 

Spider’s  Web.  See  Tela. 

Spigelia  Anthelbiia.  P.  Is  used  like  the  preceding,  as  a vermi- 
fuge. As  it  is  poisonous,  it  is  necessrry  to  employ  it  with 
caution. 

Spigelia  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Indian  Pink  Root.  Spigelia  Mary « 
landica.  It  is  purgative  and  vermifuge,  and  also  said  to  be 
narcotic  and  sedative.  It  is  excellent,  according  to  Dr.  Barton, 
in  the  insidious  remittent  fevers  of  infants,  preceding  hydroce- 
phalus. The  dose  for  children  is  gr.x  to  gr.xij  of  the  powder  ; 
for  adults  gr.xv  to  3ij,  or  even  5j*  It  is  chiefly,  however,  em- 
ployed as  a vermifuge,  being  usually  preceded  by  an  emetic. 
When  it  does  not  operate  as  a purgative,  it  ought  to  be  followed 
by  a dose  of  calomel,  &c. 

Spignel.  See  AEthusa  Meubl 

Spikenard.  See  Nardus. 

Spiked  Aloes.  See  Aloes. 

Spilantiius  Acbiella.  P.  The  herb  and  seeds  are  bitter,  aro- 
matic, diuretic,  and  emmenagogue ; and  are  prescribed  in  dropsy, 
ischuria,  leucorrhoea,  &c. 

Spilsbury’s  Antiscorbutic  Drops.  A nostrum,  composed  of  ^ij 
of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  5j  each  of  prepared  sulphuret  of 
antimony  and  red  sanders’  wood,  rasped,  5ij  each  of  orange-peel 
2 d 2 
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and  gentian-root,  Oss  each  of  rectified  spirit  and  of  distilled 
water ; macerate  and  filter,  so  as  to  form  a tincture. 

Or,  Take  9iij  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  3xxxij  of  tartarized  an- 
timony, 3xvj  of  cochineal,  ^iv  of  gentian-root,  Oiv  of  water, 
and  q.  s.  of  sulphuric  acid ; digest  and  filter. 

Spirit.  See  Spiritus;  under  which  the  College  formulae  are 
arranged : under  Spirit  I shall  give  a few  of  the  old  terms,  &c. 

Spirit  of  Angelica  is  distilled  from  Ibj  of  the  leaves,  or  ibij  of  the 
root,  and  a gallon  of  brandy. 

Spirit  of  Balm  is  distilled  from  Ibj  of  the  flowering  tops  of  Melissa 
officinalis , and  a gallon  of  brandy.  It  is  used  as  a perfume. 

Spirit  of  Bones  is  an  impure  carbonate  of  ammonia,  procured  by 
distilling  bones. 

Spirit  of  Coriander  is  prepared  like  Spiritus  Carui. 

Spirit  of  Hartshorn.  O.  Similar  to  spirit  of  bones ; being  dis- 
tilled from  hartshorn. 

Spirit  of  Hyssop  is  prepared  like  spirit  of  balm. 

Spirit  of  Jasmine.  See  Essence  of  Jasmine. 

Spirit  of  Lemon  Peel.  See  Aqua  Citri  Med. 

Spirit  of  Thyme  is  prepared  like  spirit  of  balm. 

Spirit  of  Marjoram  is  prepared  in  the  same  way. 

Spirit  of  Nitre,  O. ; or  Glauber’s  Spirit  of  Nitre,  is  nitrous  acid 
prepared  by  distilling  three  parts  of  nitrate  of  potass  with 
one  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Spirit  of  Nitre  (Colourless).  O.  See  Acidum  Nitricum. 

Spirit  of  Nitre  (Sweet).  O.  See  Spiritus  JEtheris  Nitrici. 

Spirit  of  Oranges.  See  Aqua  Citri  Aurant. 

Spirit  of  Sage  is  prepared  like  spirit  of  balm. 

Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac.  O.  See  Spiritus  Ammonle. 

Spirit  of  Salt.  O.  Hydrochloric  Acid.  New.  See  Acidum 
Muriaticum. 

Spirit  of  Salt  (Depiilogisticated).  O.  See  Chlorine. 

Spirit  of  Salt  (Sweet).  O.  See  .Ether  Hydrociiloricus.  P. 

Spirit  of  Scurvy  Grass.  See  Golden,  and  Spiritus  Armor. 
Comp. 

Spirit  of  Tartar.  O.  See  Acidum  Tartaricum. 

Spirit  of  Turpentine.  O.  See  Oleum  Terebinth.  Rectif. 

Spirit  of  Verdigrise.  O.  See  Acidum  Aceticum. 

Spirit  of  Vinegar  (Aromatic).  O.  See  Acidum  Acet.  Aromat. 
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Spirit  op  Vitriol.  Q.  See  Acidum  Sulph. 

Spirit  of  Vitriol  (Sweet).  O.  See  Spiritus  ^Ether.  Sulph. 

Spirit  of  Urine.  See  Liquor  Ammon.  Subcarr. 

Spirit  of  Wine.  See  Spiritus  PiECTif.,  and  Spiritus  Tenuior. 

Spirit  of  Wormwood  is  distilled  from  wormwood-tops  and  brandy, 
with  aromatic  seeds  to  flavour. 

Spiritus.  L.  Spiritus  Stillatitii.  Distilled  spirits  are  prepared  for 
medical  purposes,  by  digesting  medicinal  substances  with 
alcohol  or  brandy,  and  distilling  the  tincture  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  prevent  empyreuma.  They  may  be  imita- 
ted by  adding  essential  oils  to  alcohol,  without  distillation. 

Spiritus  tEtheris  Aromaticus.  L.  Aromatic  Spirit  of  ./Ether. 
/Ether  sulphuricus  cum  alcohole  aromaticus.  E.  Elixir  vitrioli 
dulce.  O.  Take  ^iij  of  cinnamon-bark  bruised,  5jss  of  carda- 
mom-seeds in  powder,  5j  each  of  long  pepper  in  powder,  and 
ginger-root  sliced,  Oj  of  spirit  of  sulphuric  aether ; macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  in  a well-stopped  glass  vessel,  and  filter. 

Chemically  the  spirit  is  indispensible,  as  the  essential  oils  contained 
in  the  aromatics  would  not  otherwise  be  soluble  in  the  sulphuric 
aether. 

Medicinally  it  is  stimulant  and  stomachic,  in  doses  of  3SS  to  5j  for 
fainting,  sinking,  and  other  nervous  affections.  It  is  a grateful 
medicine,  but  is  seldom  used. 

Spiritus  jEtheris  Nitrici.  L.  Spirit  of  Nitric  iEther.  Spir. 
cetheris  nitrosi.  E.  Spir.  ethereus  nitrosus.  D.  /Ether  nitricus 
alcoolisalus.  P.  Spir.  nitri  dulcis.  O.  Take  Oij  of  rectified 
spirit,  ^iij  by  weight  of  nitric  acid  ; add  the  acid  to  the  spirit 
very  gradually  ; mix,  taking  care  that  the  temperature  does  not 
exceed  120°,  and  then  by  a gentle  heat  distil  t-xxiv. 

Decomposition.  This  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  explained; 
but  it  is  supposed  with  probability  that  a portion  of  both  the 
nitric  acid  and  the  alcohol  is  decomposed,  and  that  the  oxygen 
azote,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  thence  produced,  unite  and  form 
nitric  ether,  which  rises  in  vapour  with  the  undecomposed  por- 
tion of  the  alcohol,  and  both  come  over,  and  are  condensed. 

Soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  though  pure  nitric  ether  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Incompatible  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  also  with  tinc- 
ture of  guaiac,  which  produces  a peculiar  blue,  that  soon  passes 
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to  various  shades  of  green,  and  water  precipitates  this  blue  or 
green  substance. 

Medicinally  it  is  diuretic,  antispasmodic,  cooling,  and  diaphoretic, 
and  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  l^xx  to  with  bitters  and  aro- 
matics, or  more  commonly  with  diuretics,  for  dropsy,  feverish 
affections,  common  catarrh,  and  spasmodic  asthma. 

Adidlerated  with  water,  which  may  be  discovered  by  the  spec.  grav. 
being  more  than  0-834.  Nitric  acid  may  be  discovered  by  litmus 
paper,  or  even  by  the  taste. 

Genuine  spirit  of  nitric  aether  is  colourless,  has  a fragrant  odour, 
and  a pungent  subacidulous  taste.  It  is  very  inflammable,  but 
not  so  volatile  as  sulphuric  ether.  When  long  kept,  or  when 
the  phials  are  not  kept  air-tight,  it  is  slowly  decomposed  and 
spoiled. 

SpiRiTUSiETHERisSuLPHumci.  L.  Spirit  of  Sulphuric .ZEther.  JEther 
sulphuricus  cum  alcokole.  E.  Liquour  aether eus  sulphur icus.  D. 
Liquor  sulfuricus  alcoolisatus.  P.  Spiritus  vitrioli  dulcis.  O. 
Take  Oss  of  sulphuric  aether,  Oj  of  rectified  spirit ; mix.  It 
ought  to  have  a spec.  grav.  of  *816. 

Medicinally  it  is  given  in  doses  of  5ss  to  ^j  as  a stimulant,  anti- 
spasmodic,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic,  with,  camphor  mixture  and 
compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  for  faintness,  low  spirits,  and  other 
nervous  affections.  It  makes  a good  gargle  with  barley-water 
and  syrup  of  althea. 

Spiritus  -ZEtheris  Sulphurici  Compositus.  L.  Compound 
Spirit  of  Sulphuric  iEther.  It  is  intended  as  a substitute  for 
Hoffmans  anodyne  liquor , which  it  nearly  resembles.  Take  Oj 
of  spirit  of  sulphuric  aether,  5ij  of  aethereal  oil  (oil  of  wine) ; 
mix. 

Medicinally  it  is  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  anodyne,  in  doses 
of  5ss  to  ^ij  in  low  fevers,  nervous  faintings ; and  externally 
applied  to  the  temples  as  a rubefaciant  lotion  for  cephalalgia,  the 
part  being  covered  with  the  hand,  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation. 

Spiritus  Ammonia.  L.  D.  Spirit  of  Ammonia.  Alcohol  ammo - 
niatum.  E.  Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci.  O.  Take  Oiij  of  proof 
spirit,  *iv  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  3yj  of  subcarbonate  of  potass  ; 
mix,  and,  with  a slow  fire,  distil  over  Ojss  into  a cooled  receiver. 

Decomposition.  The  potass  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potass  is  disen- 
gaged, and  unites  with  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  muriate  of 
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ammonia,  forming  muriate  of  potass,  or  chloride  of  potassium, 
which  remains  in  solution ; while  the  carbonic  acid  unites  with 
the  ammonia,  is  volatilized  with  the  alcohol,  and  both  are  con- 
densed in  the  receiver.  It  differs  from  Liquor  Ammonia,  in 
being  a carbonate,  and  not  a sesqui-carbonate,  a circumstance 
which  accounts  for  its  greater  pungency. 

Incompatible  with  potass,  magnesia,  acids,  acetates,  muriates,  and 
carbonates. 

Medicinally  it  is  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  diaphoretic,  in  doses 
of  5ss  to  5j,  mixed  with  Water,  for  nervous  faintings,  and  spasms. 

Spiritus  Ammonite  Aromaticus.  L.  D.  Aromatic  Spirit  of  Am- 
monia. Alcohol  ammoniatum  aromaticum.  £.  Spiritus  ammonia; 
compositus.  O.  Take  5ij  each  of  cinnamon-bark  bruised,  and 
cloves  bruised,  §iv  of  lemon-peel,  ibss  of  subcarbonate  of  potass, 
^v  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  Oiv  of  rectified  spirit,  one  gallon  of 
water ; mix,  and  distil  six  pints.  The  Edinburgh  College  adds 
rosemary,  and  the  Dublin  College  nutmeg. 

Decomposition.  The  same  as  the  preceding ; but  there  is  too  little 
subcarbonate  of  potass  ordered  for  the  quantity  of  muriate  of 
ammonia.  It  becomes  brown  when  long  kept. 

Incompatible  with  acids,  acidulous  salts,  earthy  and  metallic  salts, 
and  lime-water ; but  not  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  along  with 
which  it  is  often  prescribed. 

Medicinally  it  is  an  excellent  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  and  is  pre- 
scribed in  doses  of  rqxx  to  £j  in  water,  camphor  mixture,  the 
black  draught,  &c.  It  is  less  pungent,  and  much  more  agreeable 
than  the  preceding. 

Spiritus  Ammonl®  Fostidus.  L.  D.  Foetid  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 
Tinctura  assafoeiidce  ammoniatce.  E.  Take  Oij  of  spirit  of  am- 
monia,'^ij  of  assafoetida ; macerate  for  twelve  hours,  then  with 
a slow  fire  distil  over  Ojss  into  a cooled  receiver. 

Imitated  by  mixing  extemporaneously  spirit  of  ammonia  and  tinc- 
ture of  assafoetida. 

Medicinally  it  is  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  in  doses  of  5ss  to  5 j 
in  water,  &c.  for  hysteria,  spasmodic  asthma,  &c. 

Spiritus  Ammonite  Succinatus.  L.  Succinated  Spirit  of  Am- 
monia. A substitute  for  Eau  de  Luce,  which  see.  Take  5iij 
of  mastich,  $ix  of  rectified  spirit,  rqxiv  of  oil  of  lavender,  rqiv 
of  oil  of  amber,  3*  of  solution  of  ammonia ; digest  the  mastich 
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in  the  spirit,  till  it  dissolve,  pour  off  the  clear  tincture,  add  the 
other  ingredients,  and  shake  all  together.  It  ought  to  be  milky 
when  good. 

Incompatible  with  acids,  and  acidulous  salts,  earthy  and  metallic 
salts,  and  lime-water. 

Medicinally  it  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  iqx  to  $ss,  as  a stimulant 
and  antispasmodic,  for  hysteria,  atonic  gout,  and  for  bringing 
out  the  eruptions  of  measles,  small  pox,  &c.  It  is  used  in  India 
as  an  antidote  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 

Spiritus  Anisi.  L.  Spirit  of  Aniseed.  Spiritus  anisi  compositus.  D. 
Take  ibss  of  aniseed  bruised,  a gallon  of  proof  spirit,  and  q.  s.  of 
water,  to  prevent  empyreuma ; digest  for  24  hours,  and  then 
distil  over  one  gallon,  by  means  of  a gentle  heat. 

Medicinally  it  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  5ss  to  ^ss  as  a stimulant 
stomachic  for  flatulence. 

Imitated  by  adding  oil  of  aniseed  to  strong  spirit,  as  the  proof  spirit 
will  remain  milky.  See  Anisette,  and  Creme  de  Anise. 

Spiritus  Anthos.  See  Hungary  Water. 

Spiritus  ARMORAciiE  Compositus.  L.  Compound  Spirit  of  Horse- 
radish. Take  ibj  each  of  fresh  horse-radish  root,  sliced,  and 
dried  orange-peel,  3SS  of  nutmegs,  bruised,  a gallon  of  proof 
spirit,  and  q.  s.  of  water  to  prevent  empyreuma ; digest  for  24 
hours,  then  distil  a gallon  with  a gentle  heat. 

Medicinally , it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  5 j to  ^iv,  as  a stimulant. 
It  was  reputed  antiscorbutic,  but  is  no  better  in  scorbutus  than 
any  other  stimulant. 

Spiritus  Campiior/e.  L.  Spirit  of  Camphor.  Tinctura  campho - 
roe.  E.  Spiritus  camphoratus.  D.  AIcqoI  camphoraius.  P. 
Camphorated  Spirits.  V.  Take  5W  of  camphor,  Oij  of  rectified 
spirits,  mix,  and  dissolve  the  camphor. 

Internally,  this  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ii^v  to  iqxx,  as  a stimu- 
lant. Mr.  Brande  says  it  may  be  given  in  a glass  of  water, 
but  he  ought  to  have  recollected  that  water  instantly  decom- 
poses it,  and  precipitates  the  camphor.  It  may  be  used  to  make 
the  camphor  mixture  extemporaneously. 

Externally,  it  is  anodyne  aud  discutient,  and  is  applied  in  form  of 
lotion  to  chilblains,  rheumatic  joints,  sprains,  bruises,  &c.,  with 
olive  oil,  spirit  of  ammonia,  or  the  compound  liniment  of  soap. 
Spiritus  Carui.  L.  E.  D.  Spirit  of  Carrawav.  Take  ibjss  of 
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carraway  seeds  bruised,  a gallon  of  proof  spirit,  and  q.  s.  of 
water  to  prevent  empyreuma  ,*  digest  for  24  hours,  and  distil 
a gallon  with  a gentle  heat.  See  Huile  de  Sept  Graines. 

Medicinally , it  is  stimulant  and  stomachic,  in  doses  of  5j  to  5ss, 
for  flatulence  and  cardial gia. 

Spiritus  Cinnamomi.  L.  E.  D.  Spirit  of  Cinnamon.  Take  3v 
by  weight  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  Oivss  of  rectified  spirit ; add 
the  spirit  to  the  oil,  and  pour  on  them  q.  s.  of  water  to  prevent 
empyreuma ; then  distil  a gallon  with  a gentle  heat.  It  was 
formerly  distilled  from  the  bark. 

Medicinally , it  is  a stimulant  and  carminative.  It  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  5j  to  5iv,  in  lethargic  disorders,  when  there  is  no 
danger  of  inflammation. 

Spiritus  Colchici  Ammoniatus.  L.  Ammoniated  Spirit  of 
Colchicum.  Take  5ij  of  colchicum  seeds  bruised,  and  Oj  of  aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia ; digest  for  1 4 days,  and  strain. 

Incompatible  with  acids,  and  acidulous  salts,  earthy  and  metallic 
salts,  and  lime-water. 

Medicinally,  this  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  ^ss  to  ^j,  in  any  watery 
vehicle,  in  atonic,  or  retrocedent  gout.  See.,  as  a stimulant  and 
sedative. 

Spiritus  Croci.  Spirit  of  Saffron.  Is  prepared  by  distilling 
saffron  with  proof  spirit  in  the  proportion  of  *j  to  Oj. 

Spiritus  Fuliginis.  Spirit  of  Wood-soot.  Is  distilled  from  wood 
soot,  the  blackest,  and  most  compact  that  can  be  had.  It  is 
said  to  be  a good  antispasmodic  in  epileptic  cases. 

Spiritus  Juniperi  Compositus.  L.  E.  D.  Compound  Spirit  of 
Juniper.  Take  ibj  of  juniper  berries  bruised,  ^jss  each  of  car- 
raway-seeds  and  fennel-seeds  bruised,  a gallon  of  proof  spirit, 
and  q.  s.  of  water  to  prevent  empyreuma ; digest  for  24  hours, 
and  distil  one  gallon  with  a gentle  heat. 

Medicinally , it  is  stimulant,  carminative,  and  diuretic,  in  doses  oi 
5j  to  5SS,  as  an  adjuvant  to  diuretic  medicines,  in  dropsy.  See. 

Spiritus  Lavandulae.  L.  E.  D.  Spirit  of  Lavender.  Take  Ibij 
of  fresh  lavender  flowers,  a gallon  of  rectified  spirit,  and  q.  s.  of 
water  to  prevent  empyreuma ; digest  for  24  hours,  and  distil 
one  gallon  with  a gentle  heat. 

Medicinally,  it  is  prescribed  as  a stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  for 
hysteria  and  fainting,  in  doses  of  iqxxx  to  $jss,  on  a bit  of 
lump- sugar. 
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Spiritus  Lavandulae  Compositus.  L.  E.  D.  Compound  Spirit 
of  Lavender.  Take  Oiij  of  spirit  of  lavender,  Oj  of  spirit  of 
rosemary,  3SS  each  of  nutmegs  and  cinnamon  bark  bruised,  and 
3 j of  red  sanders  wood  sliced ; digest  for  1 4 days,  and  strain. 

Medicinally , it  is  stimulant  and  cordial,  in  doses  of  D\xx  to  5jss, 
or  more,  upon  a bit  of  lump  sugar,  for  faintings,  languor,  &c. 
For  low  spirits,  may  be  added  to  a wine-glassful  of  camphor 
julep. 

Spiritus  Mentha  Piperitje.  L.  D.  Spirit  of  Peppermint. 
Take  3vjss  by  weight  of  oil  of  peppermint,  and  Oivss  of  recti- 
fied spirit ; add  the  spirit  to  the  oil,  and  then  pour  on  q.  s.  of 
water  to  prevent  empyreuma ; distil  one  gallon  with  a gentle 
heat. 

Medicinally , it  is  a stimulant  and  carminative,  in  doses  of  iqxxx 
to  ^iij  on  a bit  of  sugar,  for  nervous  affections,  nausea,  flatu- 
lence, cardialgia,  pyrosis,  &c. 

Spiritus  Mentiiae  Viridis.  L.  Spirit  of  Spearmint.  Is  pre- 
pared precisely  like  the  preceding,  and  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. See  Creme  de  Menthe. 

Spiritus  Mindereri.  See  Liquor  Ammoniae  Acetatis. 

Spiritus  Myristicae.  L.  E.  Spirit  of  Nutmeg.  Spir.  nucis 
moschatce . D.  Take  §ij  of  bruised  nutmegs,  a gallon  of  proof 
spirit,  and  q.  s.  of  water  to  prevent  empyreuma ; digest  for  24 
hours,  and  distil  one  gallon  with  a gentle  heat. 

Medicinally,  it  is  stimulant,  carminative,  and  stomachic,  in  doses 
of  5 j to  5iv,  in  nervous  languor,  and  as  a corrective  of  pur- 
gatives which  are  apt  to  gripe. 

Spiritus  Pimento.  L.  E.  D.  Spirit  of  Pimenta.  Take  ^ij  of 
pimenta  berries  bruised,  a gallon  of  proof  spirit,  and  q.  s.  of 
water  to  prevent  empyreuma ; digest  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a 
gallon  with  a slow  fire. 

Medicinally,  it  is  stimulant  and  stomachic,  in  doses  of  to  ^iv, 
for  atonic  gout,  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  &c.  It  is  excellent  for 
covering  the  taste  of  rhubarb,  and  of  the  black  draught. 

Spiritus  Pulegii.  L.  Spirit  of  Pennyroyal.  Take  3vij  by 
weight  of  oil  of  pennyroyal,  and  Oivss  of  rectified  spirit ; add 
the  spirit  to  the  oil,  and  pour  on  them  q.  s.  of  water  to  prevent 
empyreuma ; then  distil  a gallon  with  a gentle  heat. 
Medicinally,  it  is  said  to  be  emmenagogue  and  deobstruant,  but 
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it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other  power  than  that  of  pepper- 
mint or  spearmint.  The  dose  is  5j  to  5iv. 

Spiritus  Rectificatus.  L.  D.  Rectified  Spirit,  Spirit  of  Wine. 
Alcohol  fortius.  E.  The  spec.  grav.  ought  to  be  -835,  and  at 
60°  will  contain  fifteen  parts  of  water,  and  85  per  cent  of 
alcohol. 

Medicinally,  it  is  a powerful  stimulant,  hut  is  seldom  used  ex- 
cept in  the  form  of  tinctures,  &c.  Externally  it  is  refrigerant 
by  evaporation  in  proportion  to  its  strength  when  compared 
with  water.  See  Spiritus  Tenuior  and  Alcohol. 

Spiritus  Ros^e.  See  Essence  of  Roses. 

Spiritus  Rosmarini.  L.  E.  D.  Spirit  of  Rosemary.  Take  of 
rosemary  by  weight,  and  a gallon  of  rectified  spirit ; add  the 
spirit  to  the  oil,  and  pour  on  them  q.  s.  of  water  to  prevent 
empyreuma,  then  distil  a gallon  with  a slow  fire.  This  distil- 
lation is  unnecessary.  See  Hungary  Water. 

Medicinally,  it  is  stimulant  and  carminative,  in  doses  of  5j  to  ^iv. 
Externally,  it  may  be  advantageously  used  for  sprains,  bruises, 
&c. 

Spiritus  Saponis.  Spirit  of  Soap.  Take  ^vj  of  Venetian  soap, 
§j  of  subcarbonate  of  potass,  §ss  of  gum  benzoin,  and  Oviij  of 
rectified  spirit.  Dissolve  the  soap,  the  potass,  and  the  benzoin 
in  the  spirit. 

Spiritus  Succini.  Spirit  of  Amber.  Is  procured  from  amber  by 
distillation. 

Spiritus  Tartari.  Tartaric  Acid.  See  Acidum  Tartaricum. 

Spiritus  Tenuior.  L.  D.  Proof  Spirit,  Weaker  Spirit  of  Wine. 
Alcohol  diluium . E.  It  ought  to  be  of  the  spec.  grav.  of  *935, 
and  to  contain  44  per  cent  of  alcohol.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  mixing  four  measures  of  rectified  spirit  with  three  measures 
of  distilled  water.  Common  brandy,  rum,  whisky,  gin,  &c., 
are  usually  contaminated  with  empyreuma. 

Medicinally,  it  is  stimulant,  and  may  be  given  with  advantage  in 
gangrene,  even  in  the  last  stages,  every  half  hour  or  oftener, 
till  the  patient  is  slightly  inebriated,  a state  which  must  be  kept 
up  till  a favourable  crisis  ensue.  Wine  or  spirits  and  water, 
cold  or  hot,  are  the  most  convenient  forms  of  exhibition. 

Spiritus  Terebintiiinje.  See  TerebinthinjE  Oleum. 
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Spiritus  Thymi.  Spirit  of  Thyme.  Is  made  like  Spirit  of  Balm. 

Spiritus  Vini.  Spirit  of  Wine.  See  Spir.  Rectif.  and  Spir. 
Ten. 

Spiritus  Vitrioli.  Spirit  of  Vitriol.  See  Acid.  Sulphur.  L. 

Spongia.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Sponge.  Spongia  officinalis.  It  is  chiefly 
brought  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  used 
for  washing  sores,,  and  absorbing  their  acrid  discharges.  Soaked 
in  thick  gruel,  or  in  anodyne  infusions,  or  decoctions,  it  may  be 
applied  as  an  effectual  and  elegant  form  of  cataplasm.  When 
compressed  on  a bleeding  surface,  it  stops  heemorrhage,  by  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  a coagulum.  It  contains  a portion  of 
> iodine.  See  Spongia  Usta. 

Spongia  PRiEPARATA  cum  Cera.  P.  Sponge  prepared  with  wax, 
or  Sponge  Tent.  Choose  fine  pieces  of  sponge,  well  washed 
and  dried,  and  dip  them  in  melted  yellow  wax,  or  Empl.  Cer. 
Comp.  Then  heat  two  plates  of  tin  or  iron  in  boiling  water, 
and  press  between  them  the  sponge,  take  it  out  when  cold,  and 
cut  it  into  tents  or  plugs. 

It  is  excellent  for  enlarging  punctured  wounds,  fistulous  openings, 
&c.,  as  it  swells  gradually  when  left  in  them.  In  ulcers  and 
strictures  of  the  rectum  it  may  be  anointed  with  mercurial,  or 
other  ointments. 

Spongia  Pr^parata  absque  Cera.  P.  Sponge  prepared  without 
wax.  Select  the  pieces  as  in  the  preceding,  and  tie  them  up  in 
such  a manner  as  that  no  part  may  escape  compression.  It  is 
used  for  similar  purposes. 

Spongia  Usta.  L.  Burnt  Sponge.  Pulvis  spongia;  ns  tee.  D. 
Carbo  dc  spongiis  lotis  aut  illotis.  P.  Cut  the  sponge  into 
small  pieces,  and  beat  it  so  as  to  separate  from  it  adhering  ex- 
traneous matters ; burn  it  in  a covered  iron  vessel,  till  it  be- 
come black  and  friable  ; then  triturate  it  into  a fine  powder. 

Contains  charcoal  with  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  and  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda ; but  its  medical  powers  appear  to  depend  on 
a variable  proportion  of  iodine : sometimes  there  is  no  iodine 
in  the  sponge,  and  hence  its  uncertainty. 

Medicinally,  it  has  been  prescribed  in  doses  of  5ss  to  $j,  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  in  form  of  lozenge,  or  of  electuary,  for  scrofula, 
and  rickets,  but  particularly  for  bronchocele.  See  Iodine,  and 
Hydriodate  of  Potass. 
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Spruce  Beer.  Is  made  by  adding  31V  of  essence  of  spruce  to  ten 
gallons  of  water,  and  Ibvj  of  sugar  for  white,  and  treacle  for 
brown,  spruce : add  also  yeast  in  the  same  way,  as  for  ginger- 
beer,  and  bottle  up. 

Spruce  Beer  Powders.  Take  3v  of  white  sugar,  gr.xxvj  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  gr.x  of  essence  of  spruce,  for  the  blue 
paper ; and  5ss  of  tartaric,  or,  what  is  better,  citric  acid,  for  the 
white  paper.  Dissolve  in  separate  glasses  of  water ; mix,  and 
drink  immediately. 

Spurge.  See  Euphorbium. 

Squamae  Ferri.  See  Ferrum. 

Squills.  See  Scilla.  , 

Squire’s  Elixir.  A nostrum  composed  of  of  opium,  of 
camphor,  5 j each  of  subcarbonate  of  potass  and  cochineal,  3ij  of 
burnt  sugar,  Oj  of  tincture  of  snake  root,  two  gallons lof  spirit 
of  anise,  and  3viij  of  sulphuret  of  tin.  Other  formulae  are 
given,  containing  camphor,  liquorice,  &c.,  but  opium  is  the 
basis. 

Stannum.  L.  E.  D.  Tin.  Stanni  limatura  vel  pulvis.  Tin 
Filings.  It  is  an  efficient  vermifuge,  in  doses  of  5j  to  5ij,  in 
form  of  electuary,  with  honey  or  molasses,  following  it  with  a 
purgative.  The  more  finely  it  is  powdered  the  better.  Its 
mode  of  action  has  been  usually  supposed  to  be  mechanical, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  well  understood. 

Staphisagri^:  Semina.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Stavesacre  Seeds.  Delphi- 
nium staphisagra.  They  are  violently  cathartic  and  emetic, 
and  are  reputed  vermifuge  in  doses  of  gr.iij  to  gr.x,  but  are 
very  seldom  prescribed.  They  contain  Delphinine,  which 
see. 

Externally,  the  powder  is  applied  mixed  with  hair  powder,  to 
destroy  pediculi,  and  for  itch. 

Poisonous.  See  Delphinine. 

Starch.  See  Amylum. 

Starkey’s  Pills.  The  same  as  Matthew’s  Pills,  which  see. 

Starkey’s  Soap.  A nostrum  prepared  by  triturating  for  a long 
time,  and  carefully,  subcarbonate  of  potass  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
with  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  water. 

Steel  Lozenges.  Are  made  in  the  same  way  as  Tabella  de 
Ferro,  which  see.  Aromatic  Lozenges  of  Steel,  are  made 
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with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  tincture  of  cantharides  with  sugar 

and  mucilage. 

Steer’s  Opodeldoc.  A nostrum  composed  of  of  Castille  soap, 
^viij  of  rectified  spirit,  5iijss  of  oil  of  rosemary,  of  oil  of 
origanum,  and  5yj  of  liquor  ammonia. 

Stephens’s  Remedy  for  the  Stone.  Was  a soap  made  with 
lime  procured  from  egg  shells,  and  snail  shells  calcined. 
Along  with  this  soap,  which  was  given  in  form  of  pills,  a diu- 
retic and  laxative  decoction  was  given,  prepared  with  chamo- 
mile, fennel,  parsley,  and  burdock,  with  some  Alicant  soap. 
When  pain  was  produced  an  opiate  was  given,  and  when  the 
decoction  purged  it  was  intermitted. 

Sterry’s  Plaster.  A nostrum  very  popular  in  London,  and  com- 
posed of  the  common  ammoniac  plaster  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
or  ammoniac  dissolved  in  vinegar,  and  spread  on  brown  paper. 

Stearins.  New.  A chemical  principle  discovered  by  Chevreul, 
in  lard,  which  is  constituted  of  this  and  Elaine. 

Stcechas.  P.  Yellow  Cudweed.  Gnaphalium  stcechas.  The  tops 
are  aromatic,  slightly  astringent,  and  expectorant. 

Stone  Blue.  Is  indigo  mixed  with  starch  or  whitening. 

Storax.  See  Styrax. 

Storey’s  Worm  Cakes.  A nostrum  composed  of  3j  of  jalap,  5j 
of  ginger,  3ij  of  sugar,  of  cinnabar,  and  q.  s.  of  syrup  to 
make  them  into  cakes. 

Stoughton’s  Elixir.  A nostrum  composed  of  a compound  tinc- 
ture of  gentian  made  with  ibijss  of  gentian  root,  ibj  of  Vir- 
ginian snake-root,  ibjss  of  dried  orange-peel,  §iv  of  calamus 
aromaticus,  and  six  gallons  each  of  rectified  spirit  and  water. 
Cardamoms  are  sometimes  added. 

Stramonii  Semina  et  Folia.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Seeds  and  Leaves  of 
Thornapple.  Datura  stramonium,  which  see. 

Strapping.  See  Adhesive  Plaster. 

Struve’s  Lotion  for  Hooping  Cough.  A nostrum  composed  of 
5j  of  tartarized  antimony  dissolved  in  £ij  of  distilled  water,  to 
which  add  of  tincture  of  cantharides.  It  is  curious  to  see 
this  coming  again  into  fashion,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late 
venerable  Dr.  Jenner,  under  the  form  of  antimonial  ointment. 

Strychnine.  New.  A chemical  principle,  discovered  by  Pelletier 
and  Caventou  in  nux  vomica,  and  also  in  the  upas  of  Java. 
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Make  an  alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica,  or  upas  tieute,  dissolve 
it  in  water,  add  to  it  a solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  till  no 
precipitate  ensues.  The  strychnine  will  then  remain  in  solu- 
tion, and  any  excess  of  the  acetate  of  lead  must  be  got  rid  of 
by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Then  filter  and  boil  with 
magnesia,  which  removes  the  acetic  acid,  and  precipitates  Bru- 
cine and  Strychnine.  Wash  these  with  cold  water,  redissolve 
in  alcohol  to  get  rid  of  the  - excess  of  magnesia,  evaporate  the 
alcohol,  and  a mixture  of  strychnine,  brucine,  and  colouring 
matter  will  result.  Macerate  in  a small  portion  of  alcohol, 
which  will  take  up  the  brucine  and  the  colouring  matter,  and 
the  strychnine  will  remain  in  form  of  powder,  which  being 
dissolved  in  boiling  rectified  alcohol,  will  give  on  evaporation 
crystals  of  strychnine  nearly  pure.  It  ought  not  to  be  reddened 
by  nitric  acid ; but  all  the  salts  of  strychnine  are  so  reddened. 

Soluble  in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  and  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water. 

Incompatible  with  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  and  with  the  acid 
solutions  of  metallic  oxides. 

Medicinally , it  is  narcotic,  and  acts  powerfully  on  the  nerves.  It 
has  been  given  in  paralysis  and  epilepsy,  as  well  as  mania,  with 
good  effect  in  doses  of  gr.xV  cautiously  increased ; but  it  is 
rather  a hazardous  remedy  to  tamper  with.  It  has  been  given 
in  form  of  pills,  gr.ij  with  jss  of  conserve  of  hips  divided  into 
two  dozen  pills  and  silvered  ; or  in  form  of  tincture  gr.iij  being 
dissolved  in  of  alcohol,  from  lip vj  to  it^xxiv  for  a dose.  The 
sulphate  and  hydrochlorate  of  strychnine  are  still  more  soluble, 
and  more  active. 

Poisonous , producing  inebriation,  stupor,  convulsions,  tetanus, 
and  all  the  dreadful  effects  of  narcotico-acrid  poisons.  Stimu- 
lants must  succeed  emetics  in  the  treatment,  and  if  emetics  will 
not  act,  the  cold  affusion  may  be  tried  with  sinapisms  over  the 
stomach. 

Stucco  is  plaster  of  Paris,  prepared  by  heating  it  in  an  oven,  pow- 
dering  it  finely,  and  mixing  with  water,  to  cast  into  moulds  for 
ornaments,  figures,  &c.  See  Wax  Casts. 

Styptics  act  by  astringing  the  mouths  of  bleeding  vessels.  Alum, 
galls,  &c.  are  good  styptics ; but  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  ac- 
tual cautery,  are  still  more  powerful  in  restraining  haemorrhage. 
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The  most  celebrated  styptic  was  that  of  Helvetius,  which  con- 
sisted of  iron  filings  and  tartar  mixed  with  brandy,  and  coloured 
of  a violet  hue,  with  galls.  See  Eaton. 

Styracis  Balsamum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Storax.  Procured  from  the 
Sty  rax  officinalis.  It  contains  resin  and  benzoic  acid,  and  is  of 
a pleasant  odour,  and  aromatic  acrid  taste. 

Medicinally  it  is  stimulant  and  nervine,  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  5ss,  but 
is  seldom  if  ever  employed  as  in  modern  practice,  except  as  an 
aromatic  adjunct.  Externally  it  is  stimulant,  and  employed  with 
unguents,  in  gangrene,  rickets,  palsy,  &c. 

Imitated  by  mixing  ftij  of  rasped  guaiac,  5vj  of  powdered  gum 
benzoin,  5ij  of  dragon’s  blood,  * jss  of  ivory  black,  and  q.  s.  of 
rectified  spirit,  and  balsam  of  Peru. 

Styrax  Liquida.  P.  Liquid  Amber.  Is  an  aromatic,  acrid,  sti- 
mulant, and  applied  exteriorly,  like  the  preceding. 

Adulterated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  and  even 
with  inferior  resins  and  gums. 

Styrax  Purificata.  D.  Purified  Storax.  Digest  the  storax  in 
moderately  warm  water,  till  it  be  softened,  then  express  it  be- 
tween iron  plates,  heated  by  boiling  water,  and  separate  it  from 
the  water. 

Sub.  Is  a prepositive  added  to  the  names  of  chemical  preparations, 
and  signifies  under.  It  is  opposed  to  Per.  Thus  we  have 
subacetate  of  lead,  subcarbonate  of  potass,  sub-borate  of  soda, 
submuriate  of  mercury,  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  See  tErugo, 
Ammonias,  Bismuthi,  Ferri,  Hydrargyri,  Magnesle, 

POTASSAS,  PLUMBI,  S0DjE,  &C. 

Sublimate  (Corrosive.)  See  Hydrargyri  Oxymur. 

Sub-murias  Hydrargyri  Pr.ecipitatus.  E.  D.  Precipitated 
Submuriate  of  Mercury,  or  White  Precipitate.  Murias  hy- 
drargyri suh-oxygenatus  prcecipitatione  paratus . P.  Take  ^viij 
of  purified  mercury,  3V  of  diluted  nitrous  acid,  %iv  of  muriate 
of  soda,  and  Ox  of  boiling  water ; dissolve  the  mercury  in  the 
acid,  pour  it  on  a solution  of  the  muriate  of  soda.  Wash  the 
precipitate  with  hot  distilled  water,  and  dry  it. 

Medicinally,  it  is  alterative  and  antisiphilitic,  in  doses  of  gr.j  to 
3ss.  It  only  differs  from  calomel  in  being  more  finely  pow- 
dered, and  is  consequently  better  for  peparing  ointments. 

Sub-sulpiias  Hydrargyri  Flavus.  E.  D.  P.  Yellow  Subsul- 
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phate  of  Mercury.  Turpeth  mineral.  O.  Take  ifcj  of  purified 
mercury,  ibjss  of  sulphuric  acid ; dissolve  the  mercury  in  the 
acid,  and  heat  it  gradually  till  dry,  leave  it  to  cool,  and  reduce 
it  to  powder,  pour  over  it  some  hot  water,  collect  the  yellow 
precipitate  which  falls,  wash  it  with  hot  distilled  water,  and 
dry. 

Soluble  in  2000  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  600  parts  of  boiling 
water. 

Medicinally  it  is  a violent  emetic;  and  is  given  for  swelled  testicle, 
and  other  venerea],  affections,  in  doses  of  gr.j  to  gr.iv,  or  even 
gr.viij  in  strong  subjects.  It  is,  however,  seldom  employed.  As 
an  errhine  for  amaurosis,  and  chronic  ophthalmia,  it  may  be  mixed 
in  the  proportion  of  gr.^  or  more,  with  eight  times  its  weight  of 
liquorice-powder,  or  with  Marum,  and  other  errhines.  (Dr. 
Hope.) 

Succinum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Amber.  It  is  found  chiefly  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  is  probably  a vegetable  product,  as  it  contains 
resin  and  essential  oil.  It  is  only  used  in  medicine,  to  prepare 
oil  of  amber  and  succinic  acid.  See  Amber,  and  Acidum  Suc- 
cinicum. 

Succi  Antiscorbutici.  P.  Antiscorbutic  Juices.  Take  equal 
parts  of  the  leaves  of  water-cresses,  scurvy-grass,  and  buckbean  ; 
bruise,  express  the  juice,  and  filter  through  paper.  Dose  31J  to  5iv. 

Succi  Spissati.  E.  Inspissated  Juices.  A term  synonimous  with 
extract ; and  under  Extractum  will  be  found  those  medica- 
ments called  Succus  by  the  Edinburgh  College. 

Succi  Temperantes  et  Diuretici.  P.  Take  equal  parts  of  leaves 
of  common  lettuce,  sorrel,  chervil,  and  house! eek ; bruise,  ex- 
press the  juice,  and  filter.  Dose  §ij  to  ^iv  or  more. 

Succus  Cochlearee  Compositus.  P.  This  is  the  same  as  the 
antiscorbutic  juices,  substituting  juice  of  oranges  for  the  buck- 
bean,  and  adding  spirit  of  nutmeg.  Dose  ^j  to  3iv  thrice  a day, 
for  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  disorders. 

Succus  Spissatus  Sambuci  Nigr,e.  E.  D.  See  IIob  of  Elder- 
berries. 

Suet.  See  Sevum. 

Sugar.  See  Saccharum. 

Sugar  of  Lead.  See  Plumbi  Acetas. 

Sulphas.  Sulphate.  A tenn  applied  to  a combination  of  sulphuric 
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acid,  with  an  alkaline,  earthy,  or  metallic  base.  See  Alumen, 
Cupri,  Ferri,  Magnesite,  Potasse,  Sode,  Zinci,  &c. 

Sulphas  Baryte.  Sulphate  of  Barytes,  Cawk,  or  Heavy  Spar. 
Is  found  native,  and  is  used  for  making  the  muriate.  It  is 
usually  contaminated  with  iron,  &c. 

Artificial  Sulphate  of' Barytes,  or  Hume’s  Permanent  White.  An 
important  article  for  painters,  being  the  only  white  water 
colour  which  does  not  blacken.  It  is  prepared  by  making  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  barytes,  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  add- 
ing dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  in  excess,  lest  the  pure  white 
sulphate  of  barytes  should  be  contaminated  by  iron,  if  any  is 
present.  Mr.  Hume  informs  me,  that  he  has  used  the  same 
portion  of  muriatic  acid  in  preparing  this  white  for  twenty 
years.  r 

Sulphas  Cinchonine.  New.  A combination  of  cinchonine  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  is  used  in  the 
same  cases  as  sulphate  of  quinine,  but  is  not  in  so  much  repute, 
though  perhaps  little  different  in  power. 

Sulphas  Morphine.  See  Morphine. 

Sulphas  Potasse  cum  Sulphure.  E.  Sulphate  of  Potass  with 
Sulphur.  Take  equal  weights  of  nitrate  of  potass  in  powder 
and  sublimed  sulphur ; dephlagrate  by  degrees  in  a red  hot 
crucible,  and  when  cold  in  a well  stopped  glass  vessel. 

Decomposition.  The  nitrate  of  potass  is  decomposed  by  the  heat, 
and  oxygen  being  evolved  forms  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites 
with  the  potass  of  the  nitrate  now  set  free.  It  contains  a por- 
tion of  sulphur. 

Medicinally,  it  has  similar  properties  to  the  sulphate  of  potass,  in 
doses  of  gr.xv  to  5j. 

Sulphas  Quinine.  New.  Sulphate  of  Quinine.  A combination 
of  quinine  and  sulphuric  acid.  M.  Henry,  the  younger,  di- 
gests tfeij  of  bark,  powdered  repeatedly,  in  Oxvj  of  hot  water 
acidulated  with  ^ij  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  it  may  be  boiled  for 
half  an  hour  each  time.  Strain  the  decoction  through  a linen 
cloth,  and  mix  them,  adding  by  small  portions  ftss  of  powdered 
quicklime,  which  will  precipitate  a brown  flocculent  substance. 
Separate  this  by  means  of  a linen  filter,  and  wash  it  with  cold 
distilled  water,  and  dry.  Digest  this  in  rectified  spirit  with  a 
moderate  heat  for  some  hours,  decant,  and  add  fresh  spirit  so 
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long  as  it  is  rendered  bitter.  Mix  these  tinctures,  and  distil  in 
a water-bath  three-fourths  of  the  spirit.  A brown  viscid  mat- 
ter, which  becomes  brittle  when  cold,  remains  in  the  retort. 
Digest  this  in  hot  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
liquor  when  cold  will  give  perfect  crystals  of  pur®  sulphate  of 
quinine,  which  are  to  be  dried  on  bibulous  paper.  Two  pounds 
of  bark  yield  five  or  six  drachms  of  the  sulphate,  eight  grains  of 
which  are  equivalent  in  power  to  an  ounce  of  bark. 

Soluble  entirely  in  boiling  water,  but  little  so  in  cold  water.  It 
is  most  soluble  in  water  slightly  acidulated. 

Incompatible  with  infusion  of  roses  and  all  astringent  solutions, 
and  with  tartaric  acid.  Mr.  Brande  has  made  some  mistakes 
from  not  attending  to  this,  see  his  Pharm.  p.  63 . 

Medicinally,  it  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.j  to  gr.xxiv,  in  divided  doses, 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  for  typhus,  intermittent,  and  in  most 
cases  of  debility,  in  form  of  syrup,  wine,  tincture,  pills,  & c. 
The  tincture  is  made  with  3j  of  alcohol,  and  gr.vj  of  the  sul- 
phate. The  dose  is  5ij  to  5yj.  The  wine  is  made  by  dissolving 
gr.xij  in  Gij  of  madeira  or  sherry,  the  dose  being  ^iv  to  ^xxiv 
a day.  It  agrees  well  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Sulphur.  L.  E.  D.  Sulfur.  P,  Roll  Sulphur,  or  Brimstone.  A 
volcanic  production,  which  occurs  native  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  volcanoes,  and  is  melted  and  put  into  moulds  of  a round 
form.  Or  it  is  obtained  by  roasting  sulphuret  of  copper,  col- 
lecting what  is  sublimed,  and  purifying  it  by  fusion.  It  is  used 
for  making  sulphuric  acid,  &c. 

Sulphur  Lotum.  L.  E.  D.  Washed  Sulphur.  Sulphuris  fores 
loti.  O.  Pour  boiled  water  on  sublimed  sulphur  so  as  to  wash 
away  any  acid  that  may  have  formed  by  exposure  to  the  air ; 
then  dry  the  sulphur.  This  process  is  in  most  cases  entirely 
superfluous,  as  the  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  which  may 
be  present  can  seldom  do  any  harm. 

Sulphur  Lozenges  are  prepared  by  taking  one  part  of  flower 
of  sulphur  and  eight  parts  of  sugar,  and  making  a paste  with 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth.  It  is  more  eligible,  however,  to 
give  sulphur  in  form  of  electuary  with  honey.  See  Tabellje 
DE  SULFURE.  P. 

Sulphur  Pr^ecipitatum.  L.  D.  P.  Precipitated  Sulphur.  Lac 
sulphuris,  Mctgislerium  sulfur  is,  O,  Take  tbj  of  sublimed  sul- 
2 e 2 
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phur,  ibij  of  fresh  lime,  and  four  gallons  of  water ; boil  the 
sulphur  and  the  lime  together  in  the  water,  then  filter  the 
liquor  through  paper,  and  drop  into  it  as  much  muriatic  acid  as 
may  be  necessary  to  precipitate  the  sulphur ; then  wash  the 
precipitate  repeatedly  with  water  till  it  become  tasteless. 

Decomposition . Part  of  the  water  is  decomposed,  and  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  thence  evolved  combine  with  the  sulphur  and 
lime  and  form  bisulphuret  of  hydrogen,  sulphuret  of  calcium, 
and  sulphate  of  lime.  The  muriatic  acid  unites  with  the  lime 
of  this  sulphuretted  liydrosulphuret  of  lime,  precipitates  the 
sulphur,  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  muriate  of  lime 
remains  in  solution.  The  precipitate  thus  formed  is  whiter 
than  sublimed  sulphur,  because  it  contains  water  and  some 
sulphate  of  lime,  but  these  may  be  got  rid  of  by  re-sublima- 
tion. 

Medicinally , it  is  used  as  a laxative  and  diaphoretic,  in  doses  of 
5j  to  5iij,  and  is  a very  efficient,  though  mild  preparation  in 
haemorrhoids,  rheumatism,  catarrh,  and  cutaneous  disorders.  It 
usually  makes  its  way  to  the  skin,  and  will  blacken  silver  in 
the  pocket  after  being  taken  internally ; it  also  excites  disa- 
greable  flatulence. 

Externally , in  form  of  ointment,  it  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  a 
specific  in  scabies  (psora.) 

Sulphur  Sublimatum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Sublimed  Sulphur,  or  Flow- 
ers of  Sulphur.  Flores  sulphuris.  O.  It  is  procured  by  heating 
sulphur  to  500°  or  600°,  by  which  it  vaporizes,  and  is  con- 
densed in  appropriate  receivers,  in  form  of  a fine  powder,  which 
is  mixed  with  a portion  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Medicinally , it  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last,  being  an 
excellent  mild  laxative.  Dose  3j  to  5j. 

Sulphur  Vivum.  Horse  Sulphur.  Sulphur  caballinum . O.  It  is 
the  impure  residuum  left  in  the  vessel  after  preparing  sublimed 
sulphur,  and  is  only  used  externally  for  cattle  by  veterinary 
surgeons. 

Sulphurated  Oil.  See  Oleum  Sulphuratum. 

Sulthurets  are  combinations  of  sulphur  with  metallic  and  other 
bases.  See  Antimonii,  Hydrargyri,  PotassjE,  &c. 

Sumach.  See  Toxicodendri  Folia. 
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Sulphuric  Acid.  See  Acidum  Sulphuricum. 

Super  has  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  Per  in  chemical  terms,  sig- 
nifying an  excess,  as  superacetate  of  lead,  supersulphate  of  potass, 
supertartrate  of  potass,  &c. 

Supertartris  P otassje  Impurus.  E.  Impure  Supertartrate  of 
Potass.  Crude  Tartar.  O.  This  is  deposited  from  wine,  in  the 
casks  in  which  it  is  contained ; and  is  used  for  making  crystals 
of  tartar,  and  cream  of  tartar. 

Suppositories.  Glandes  suppositorice.  P.  Are  a class  of  medicated 
compositions  of  a solid  kind,  introduced  into  the  rectum.  They 
are  made  with  soap,  suet,  cacao  oil,  or  inspissated  honey ; and 
may  be  justly  called  solid  enemata.  The  following  are  a speci- 
men of  suppositories : 

Suppositorium  Catharticum.  Purgative  Suppository.  Take 
of  hard  soap,  gr.ij  of  elaterium ; make  into  a proper  form,  and 
use  in  obstinate  constipation,  or  spasmodic  stricture  of  the 
rectum. 

Suppositorium  Narcoticum.  Narcotic  Suppository.  Take  5j  of 
hard  soap,  3jss  of  opium ; make  of  a proper  form,  and  use  in 
cases  of  nephritis,  dysentery,  &c. 

Suppositorium  Opiatum.  Anodyne  Suppository.  Take  gr.ij  to 
gr.iv  of  opium  in  powder,  gr.x  to  gr.xx  of  extract  of  hyoscyamus, 
or  of  bella  donna ; make  into  a proper  form,  and  use  in  irritation 
of  the  bladder,  prostate,  and  urethra.  In  uterine  disorders  it 
may  be  introduced  into  the  vagina. 

Suppositorium  Vermifugum.  Vermifuge  Suppository.  Take  5j 
of  hard  soap,  gr.x  of  spiked  aloes ; make  into  a proper  form,  and 
use  after  a stool. 

Swietenia  Febrifuga.  E.  D.  The  bark  of  the  Swietenia  is  bitter, 
astringent,  and  tonic,  and  is  prescribed  as  a substitute  for  bark, 
in  doses  of  3j  to  3ij  of  the  powder.  The  extract  is  very  like 
kino.  The  Swietenia  Maiiogani,  E.,  has  similar  properties. 
It  is  not,  I believe,  yet  ascertained  whether  these  barks  contain 
Quinine,  or  Cinchonine . 

Swinton’s  Daffy’s  Elixir.  See  Daffy. 

Symphytum  Officinale.  Comfrey.  A common  native  plant,  the 
root  of  which  is  astringent,  and  mucilaginous,  but  little  used. 

Syrop  de  Capillaire.  Take  Ifej  of  refined  sugar  in  powder,  Oj  of 
water ; dissolve  the  sugar,  and  clarify  with  the  the  white  of  an 
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egg,  in  a tinned  copper  vessel  over  the  fire.  When  boiling,  add 
§j  of  the  best  honey,  and  §ij  of  orange-flower  water,  skim,  let  it 
cool,  and  strain  through  flannel.  Keep  it  in  well  stopped  bottles. 

Syrop  de  Cuisinier.  Syrupus  sarsaparilla  et  Senna  compositus . P. 

Take  ibij  of  sarsaparilla  cut  small ; infuse  for  24  hours  in  Oxij 
of  hot  water,  then  boil  for  15  minutes,  strain  with  pressure, 
boil  the  residue  again,  with  Ox  of  water  down  to  Ovj,  repeat  the 
process  two  or  three  times,  mix  all  the  liquors,  and  boil  with  ^ij 
each  of  borage-flowers,  white  roses,  senna  leaves,  and  anise-seeds, 
reduce  to  a half,  strain,  and  add  ibij  of  white  honey,  and  reduce 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  Dose  ^ss  to  31}  as  an  alterative  and 
diaphoretic.  Dr.  Paris  says,  sublimate  is  added,  but  on  what 
authority  he  does  not  inform  us. 

Syrupi.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Syrups.  Are  preparations  of  sugar,  water, 
and  vegetable  infusions,  or  juices.  They  all  have  a tendency  to 
ferment,  which  renders  them  unfit  for  long  keeping.  This 
indeed  may,  in  some  measure,  be  prevented,  by  using  refined 
sugar,  which  is  free  from  the  fermentable  principle,  or  by  adding 
to  them  a little  sulphate  or  oxymuriate  of  potass,  which  is  a 
tasteless  salt,  or  by  keeping  them  as  the  London  College  directs, 
in  a place  whose  temperature  never  exceeds  55°.  When  too 
much  sugar  is  added,  it  is  apt  to  crystallize. 

The  Codex  contains  a great  number  of  syrups,  which  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  give  formulae  for,  as  they  are  made  in  the  same 
way  as  those  which  are  detailed  below.  Those  peculiar  to  the 
the  Codex  are  the  Syrups  of  Wormwood,  Tartaric  acid,  Mug - 
wort.  Benzoin,  Maiden-hair,  Cinnamon,  Red  cabbage,  Scurvy 
grass,  Quinces,  Chervil,  Cress,  Comfrey,  Citron  peel,  Dittany, 
Barberries,  Sulphuric  ether,  Mustard,  Orange-flowers,  Fumitory , 
Gum  Arabic,  Pomegranate,  Gooseberries,  Hyssop,  Ipecacuanha, 
Cinchona,  Liverwort,  Mint,  Peppermint,  Yarrow,  Water  lily. 
Bitter  and  sweet  oranges,  Orgeat,  Wood  sage,  Sidphuret  of  pot- 
ass, Buckbcan,  Coltsfoot,  Verjuice,  and  Raspberry  vinegar. 

Syrupus  Acidi  Acetosi.  E.  P.  Syrup  of  Vinegar.  Syrupus 
aceti.  O.  Take  Oijss  of  vinegar,  ibiijss  of  refined  sugar,  and 
boil  so  as  to  form  a syrup.  It  may  be  given  in  scorbutus,  diluted 
with  water,  in  doses  of  5j  to  5iij.  It  is  also  a pleasant  refrigerant 
in  fevers ; but  ought  to  be  fresh  made,  as  it  readily  decomposes. 
Syrupus  Allii.  D.  Syrup  of  Garlic.  Take  ibj  of  cloves  of  garlic 
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sliced,  Oij  of  boiling  water ; digest  the  garlic  in  the  water  for 
12  hours,  strain,  and  add  sugar  to  form  a syrup.  It  is  given  as 
a stimulant  and  diuretic,  in  doses  of  3 j to  5v. 

Syrupus  Althee.  L.  E.  P.  Syrup  of  Marshmallows.  Take  Ifcss 
of  fresh  marshmallow-root  bruised,  Ibij  of  refined  sugar,  Oiv  of 
water ; boil  down  the  water  with  the  root  to  one  half,  and  press 
out  the  liquor  when  cold ; set  it  aside  for  24  hours,  till  the  dregs 
subside ; pour  off  the  liquor,  add  the  sugar,  and  boil  to  a proper 
consistence. 

Medicinally,  it  is  a good  demulcent,  in  doses  of  3 j to  5iij  for  fevers, 
nephritis,  &c. ; but  ought  only  to  be  used  when  fresh,  as  it  soon 
ferments,  and  is  decomposed  when  kept. 

Syrupus  Amygdalinus.  Syrup  of  Almonds.  Is  made  by  adding 
sugar  to  the  almond  emulsion. 

Syrupus  Aurantiorum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Syrup  of  Orange  Peel. 
Take  ^ij  of  fresh  orange-peel,  Oj  of  boiling  water,  Ibiij  of  refined 
sugar ; digest  the  peel  in  water  for  12  hours  in  a covered  vessel, 
then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  add  the  sugar. 

Medicinally,  it  is  a feeble  stomachic  tonic,  in  doses  of  5j  to  5ij, 
added  to  draughts  and  mixtures.  It  has  but  little  of  the  flavour 
of  the  orange-peel,  and  the  sugar  is  apt  to  crystallize. 

Imitated  by  adding  §ij  of  tincture  of  orange-peel  to  Oj  of  thick 
simple  syrup.  (Brande.) 

Syrupus  Balsamicus.  See  Syrupus  Tolutanus. 

Syrupus  Caryophylli.  E.  D.  P.  Syrup  of  Clove  July  Flower. 
Take  ftj  of  the  fresh  petals  (with  their  claws  cut  off)  of  the 
Dianthas  caryophyllus,  Oiv  of  boiling  water,  tbvij  of  refined 
sugar ; make  a syrup  in  the  usual  way. 

Incompatible  with  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  their  solutions, 
which  will  turn  it  green.  Acids  deepen  the  colour. 

Medicinally,  it  is  aromatic  and  carminative,  and  in  doses  of  3j  to 
^ij  is  useful  in  stomachic  mixtures. 

Syrupus  Cinchonine.  Syrup  of  Cinchonine.  The  preparation  and 
dose  are  the  same  as  Syr.  Quinine. 

Syrupus  Citri  Aurantii  et  Medice.  E.  See  Syr.  Aur.  and 
Syr.  Lim. 

Syrupus  Corallit.  Syrup  of  Coral.  An  old  form  of  chalk  mix- 
ture made  with  red  coral,  barberry  juice,  and  syrup  of  clove 
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July  flower.  The  acid  in  the  barberries  spoils  it  as  an  astrin- 
gent,, for  which  it  is  intended. 

Syrupus  Colciiici  Autumnalis.  E.  Syrup  of  Meadow  Saffron. 
Take  of  the  fresh  bulb  of  colchicum  (taken  up  in  July),  sliced 
small,  3XVJ  of  vinegar,  3xxxvj  of  refined  sugar ; digest  the  col- 
chicum in  the  vinegar  for  two  days,  occasionally  shaking  the 
vessel,  strain  with  gentle  pressure,  add  sugar,  and  boil  to  a syrup. 

Medicinally , it  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  5j  to  ^ss  or  more,  as  a 
diuretic,  purgative,  diaphoretic,  and  sedative,  for  gout,  rheu- 
matism, and  humoral  asthma.  It  does  not  keep  well. 

Syrupus  Croci.  L.  E.  Syrup  of  Saflron.  Take  3j  of  saffron,  Oj 
of  boiling  water,  ifeijss  of  refined  sugar ; macerate  the  saffron  in 
the  water  for  1 2 hours,  in  a covered  vessel,  strain  the  liquor, 
and  add  the  sugar. 

Medicinally,  it  is  a feeble  tonic,  in  doses  of  5j  to  ^ij  ; but  it  is  of 
little  use,  except  as  a colouring  ingredient.  The  colour  is  not 
disturbed  by  alkalies  or  acids. 

Syrupus  Dianthi  Caryoph.  E.  See  Syr.  Caryoph. 

Syrupus  Emetine.  New.  Syrup  of  Emetine.  Take  ibj  of  simple 
syrup,  gr.iv  of  pure  emetine ; mix,  and  give  in  doses  of  5j  or 
more,  as  an  emetic.  In  smaller  doses  it  isnauseant  and  diapho- 
retic. See  Emetine. 

Syrupus  Fellis.  Syrup  of  Ox-gall.  Take  of  tincture  of  ox- 
gall, lfc»j  of  simple  syrup ; mix.  In  doses  of  it  is  a good 
stomachic  for  acidities,  &c. 

Syrupus  Gentianine.  New.  Syrup  of  Gentianine.  Take  gr.xvj 
of  gentianine,  Ibj  of  simple  syrup  ; mix,  and  give  as  a tonic  in 
scrofula,  in  doses  of  5j  to  5iij. 

Syrupus  Hydrargyri.  P.  Plenck’s  Mercurial  Syrup.  Take  5j  of 
purified  mercury,  5ij  of  gum  Arabic  in  powder,  §j  each  of  simple 
syrup  and  rain-water ; triturate  the  mercury  with  the  gum 
and  the  syrup,  and  add  the  water.  Dose  5 j to  $ij  night  and 
morning. 

Syrupus  Limonum.  L.  D.  P.  Syrup  of  Lemons.  Syr.  citri 
onedicce.  E.  Take  Oj  of  lemon-juice  strained,  ibij  of  refined 
sugar;  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  lemon-juice,  as  directed  for 
simple  syrup.  It  is  usually  made  extemporaneously. 

Medicinally , it  is  prescribed  as  a refrigerant  and  antiseptic,  in  doses 
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of  5j  to  £iij  or  more,  and  it  is  an  elegant  preparation  for  cover- 
ing the  taste  of  nauseous  medicines,  and  to  sweeten  barley-water, 
or  gruel.  It  is  also  added  to  gargles,  when  the  fauces  are  dry 
and  irritable. 

Syrupus  LupuliNjE.  New.  Syrup  of  Lupuline.  Take  one  part 
of  the  tincure  of  lupuline,  seven  parts  of  simple  syrup ; mix. 
Dose  not  yet  fixed,  but  the  lupuline  is  not  poisonous  in  any  dose. 

Syrupus  Marubii.  P.  Syrup  of  Horehound.  Take  a handful  of 
white  horehound,  and  q.  s.  of  boiling  water  to  strain  to  a pint ; 
infuse,  strain,  and  add  refined  sugar.  It  is  used  as  a pectoral, 
but  has  little  power. 

Syrupus  Meconii.  See  Syr.  Papaveris. 

Syrupus  Mori.  L.  P.  Syrup  of  Mulberries.  Take  Oj  of  the 
fresh  juice  of  mulberries  strained,  Ibij  of  refined  sugar ; dissolve 
the  sugar  in  the  mulberry-juice,  in  the  the  same  way  as  directed 
for  simple  syrup. 

Medicinally , it  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  5 j to  5iij  or  more,  as  a re- 
frigerant in  fever  mixtures,  and  also  in  gargles.  Its  colour 
recommends  it  more  than  its  flavour. 

Syrupus  Morphine  Acetatis.  New.  Syrup  of  Acetate  of  Mor- 
phine. Take  tbj  of  well  clarified  simple  syrup,  gr.iv  of  acetate 
of  morphine ; mix,  and  give  as  an  anodyne,  in  doses  of  5 j to  ^ij 
in  a little  water,  every  three  hours,  or  as  occasion  may  require. 
(Magendie.) 

Syrupus  Morphine  Sulphatis.  New.  Syrup  of  Sulphate  of 
Morphine.  Is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  given  in  the  same 
dose  as  the  last ; when  patients  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
acetate,  as  the  new  salt  acts  without  increasing  the  dose.  (Ma- 
gendie.) 

Syrupus  Opii.  D.  P.  Syrup  of  Opium.  Take  gr.xviij  of  aqueous 
extract  of  opium,  ^viij  of  boiling  water ; dissolve  the  opium  by 
maceration,  and  add  sugar  to  form  a syrup.  An  ounce  contains 
grj  of  opium. 

Medicinally  j it  is  given  as  an  anodyne,  in  doses  of  5j  to  3j  or  more. 

Syrupus  Papaveris.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Syrup  of  Poppies.  Diacodium.  O. 
Take  %xiv  of  the  capsules  of  the  Papaver  somniferum  vel  album , 
ftij  of  refined  sugar,  and  two  gallons  and  a half  of  boiling  water; 
digest  the  capsules  in  the  water  for  24  hours,  then  boil  them 
down  in  a water  bath  to  a gallon,  and  express  them  strongly ; 
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boil  down  this  liquor  again  to  two  pints,  and  strain  while  hot ; 
set  it  aside  for  12  hours,  that  the  dregs  may  subside ; then  boil 
down  the  clear  liquor  to  a pint,  and  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner 
directed  for  simple  syrup.  It  contains  about  gr.j  of  opium  in  3j* 

Medicinally , it  is  prescribed  as  an  anodyne,  in  doses  of  5j  to  5ij  or 
more,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  It  is  frequently  given 
to  children,  but  it  is  objectionable  in  being  of  uncertain  strength 
and  the  syrups  of  morphine  are  therefore  preferable.  It  ought 
only  to  be  used  fresh,  as  it  soon  ferments. 

Imitated  by  adding  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  to  3J  of  com- 
mon syrup ; or  by  dissolving  extract  of  opium  in  treacle,  or 
syrup  made  with  coarse  sugar.  (Dr.  Paris.) 

Syrupus  Quinine.  New,  Syrup  of  Quinine.  Take  ibij  of  simple 
syrup,  gr.lxiv  of  sulphate  of  quinine  ; mix,  and  give  in  the  quan- 
tity of  5yj,  divided  into  smaller  doses,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Syrupus  Rhamni.  L.  E.  P.  Syrup  of  Buckthor  . Take  Oiv  of 
the  fresh  juice  of  buckthorn-berries,  ^ss  each  of  ginger-root 
sliced  and  pimenta-berries  in  powder,  ibiijss  of  refined  sugar ; 
set  the  juice  aside  for  three  days  that  the  dregs  may  subside,  and 
strain ; to  Oj  of  the  clear  juice  add  the  ginger  and  the  pimenta, 
macerate  in  a gentle  heat  for  four  hours,  and  strain ; boil  down 
the  remainder  to  Ojss,  mix  the  liquors,  and  add  sugar  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  simple  syrup. 

Medicinally,  it  is  cathartic,  in  doses  of  ^iv  to  3ij,  but  is  apt  to  gripe, 
notwithstanding  the  ginger  and  pimenta,  and  makes  the  mouth 
and  fauces  dry.  Mr.  Brande  says  it  ought  to  be  consigned  to 
the  veterinary  Pharmacopoeia ; but  we  should  think  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton a better  authority,  who  prescribed  it  with  great  advantage 
to  children.  With  some  it  is  a common  prescription,  others 
never  use  it. 

Adidterated  with  aloes.  Jalap,  and  treacle ; and  frequently  made 
with  the  berries  of  Cornus  sanguined,  or  JRhamnus  frangnla 
instead  of  those  of  the  R hamnus  catharticus.  (Dr.  Paris.) 
Syrupus  Rhei.  P.  Syrup  of  Rhubarb.  Syr.  de  chichorio  com - 
positus.  O.  This  is  a very  complicated  preparation,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  give,  as  it  is  very  uncertain  in  strength, 
Syrupus  Rhgeados.  L.  P.  Syrup  of  Red  Poppies.  Syr.  Papaveris 
erraiici.  D.  Take  Ibj  of  fresh  red  poppy  petals,  a pint  and  two 
ounces  of  boiling  water,  Ibijss  of  refined  sugar,  put  the  water  in 
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a water  bath  and  add  the  petals  by  degrees,  occasionally  stirring 
them ; then,  remove  the  vessel  and  digest  for  twelve  hours ; 
afterwards  press  out  the  liquor  and  set  it  by  that  the  dregs  may 
subside ; then  add  the  sugar  in  the  same  way  as  is  directed  for 
simple  syrup. 

Incompatible  with  alkalies  which  render  it  green ; acids  brighten 
it. 

Medicinally , it  has  no  use  except  as  a colouring  for  tinctures  and 
mixtures.  It  is  very  apt  to  decompose  when  kept. 

Syrupus  Rosa.  L.  E.  P.  Syrup  of  the  Damask  Rose.  Take  §vij  of 
the  dried  petals  of  the  Rosa  centifolia,  ihyj  of  refined  sugar,  Oiiij 
of  boiling  water ; digest  the  rose  petals  in  the  water  for  twelve 
hours  and  strain,  evaporate  the  strained  liquor  by  means  of  a 
water  bath  to  Oijss ; then  add  the  sugar  in  the  same  way  as 
directed  for  simple  syrup. 

Medicinally , it  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding,  on 
account  of  its  colour  which  becomes  bright  red  by  adding  an 
acid.  It  is  sometimes  given  to  children  as  a mild  laxative  ; but 
if  the  next  is  substituted,  as  it  often  is,  an  astringent  effect  will 
be  produced. 

Syrupus  Rosa  Gallics.  E.  P.  Syrup  of  Red  Rose.  Is  prepared 
in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding,  and  is  mildly  astringent.  It 
is  given  in  the  diarrhoeas  of  infants,  and  as  an  elegant  addition 
to  gargles ; but  is  for  the  most  part  used  for  its  colour. 

Syrupus  Rubi  Idai.  P.  Syrup  of  Raspberries.  It  is  prepared  in 
the  same  way  as  Syrupus  Mori,  and  is  much  more  grateful 
than  it. 

Syrupus  Rut  a.  Syrup  of  Rue.  Is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
syrup  of  horehound,  and  is  vermifuge  and  antispasmodic. 

Syrupus  Sarsaparilla.  L.  Syrup  of  Sarsaparilla.  Take  Ibj  of 
sarsaparilla  root  sliced,  a gallon  of  boiling  water,  Ibj  of  refined 
sugar ; digest  the  root  in  the  Water  for  twenty-four  hours ; then 
boil  down  to  Oiiij,  strain  while  hot,  add  the  sugar,  and  eva- 
porate to  a proper  consistency. 

Medicinally,  it  may  be  prescribed  as  an  alterative  in  doses  of  5ij  to 
§j  thrice  a day.  It  is  not  apt  to  decompose,  and  with  a little 
water  and  tincture  or  infusion  of  cloves,  is  not  unpleasant. 

Syrupus  Scilla  Maritima.  E.  Syrup  of  Squills.  Take  Oiiij  of 
vinegar  of  squills,  ibvij  of  refined  sugar,  and  make  a syrup.  It 
is  given  as  a diuretic  or  expectorant,  in  doses  of  5j  to  5ij. 
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Syrupus  Senna.  L.  E.  D.  Syrup  of  Senna.  Take  3ij  of  senna 
leaves,  3j  of  fennel  seeds  bruised,  ^iij  of  manna,  Ibj  of  refined 
sugar,  and  Oj  of  boiling  water ; digest  the  senna  leaves  and  the 
fennel  seeds  in  the  water  for  an  hour  with  a gentle  heat,  strain 
the  liquor  and  mix  with  it  the  manna  and  the  sugar ; then  boil 
down  to  a proper  consistency. 

Medicinally , it  is  purgative  in  doses  of  5ij  to  ^jss  or  more.  It  is 
given  to  children  and  delicate  females ; but  ought  not  to  be 
used  unless  it  is  fresh,  as  it  is  good  for  nothing  when  hard,  as 
it  usually  is. 

Syupus  Simplex.  L.  E.  D.  Simple  or  common  syrup.  Syrupus 
simplicissimus . P.  Take  Ibijss  of  refined  sugar,  Oj  of  water ; 
dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  by  a water  bath,  then  set  it 
aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  take  off  the  scum,  and, 
if  there  be  any  dregs,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  The  Codex 
directs  it  to  be  clarified  with  white  of  egg. 

Used  as  the  basis  of  other  syrups  and  as  a convenient  form  of 
sugar  for  many  medicinal  preparations.  It  is  added  to  nauseous 
medicines  to  conceal  their  taste,  but  it  is  seldom  effectual. 

Syrupus  Tolutanus.  L.  E.  P.  Syrup  of  Tolu.  Take  Bj  of 
balsam  of  tolu,  Oj  of  water,  Ibij  of  refined  sugar ; boil  the  bal- 
sam in  the  water  for  half  an  hour  in  a covered  vessel,  stirring 
occasionally,  strain  when  cold,  and  add  the  sugar  as  directed  for 
simple  syrup. 

Medicinally  it  is  only  used  on  account  of  its  fine  flavour.  It  is 
slightly  stomachic  and  expectorant. 

Imitated  by  adding  tincture  of  tolu  to  simple  syrup  and  the 
imitation  is  as  good  as  the  genuine  and  more  easily  made. 

Syrupus  VioLjE  Odoratve.  E.  D.  P.  Syrup  of  Violets.  Syrupus 
violarum.  O.  Take  ibij  of  the  fresh  flowers  of  the  Viola  odoratay 
Oviij  of  boiling  water ; digest  in  a covered  vessel  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  strain  without  expression  through  linen,  and  add  re- 
fined sugar  so  as  to  form  a syrup. 

Incompatible  with  all  acids  which  turn  it  red,  and  all  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths  which  turn  it  green. 

Used  chiefly  for  its  colour,  and  as  a test  for  acids  ; also  as  a gentle 
laxative  for  children,  in  doses  of  5j  to  ^ij. 

Imitated  by  syrup  of  red  cabbage,  which  however  is  similar  in 
property,  so  that  the  fraud  is  innocent. 

Syrupus  Zingiberis.  L.  E.  D.  Syrup  of  Ginger.  Take  Bii  of 
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ginger  root  sliced,  Oj  of  boiling  water,  tt>ij  of  refined  sugar ; 
digest  the  ginger  in  the  water  for  four  hours,  and  strain,  then 
add  the  sugar  as  directed  for  simple  syrup. 

Medicinally , it  is  cordial  and  carminative,  hut  very  feebly  so,  and 
ought  to  be  made  with  at  least  double  the  quantity  of  ginger. 
The  dose  is  5j  to  ^ss. 

T. 

Tabac.  See  Snuff. 

Tabaci  Folia.  L.  E.  P.  Tobacco.  Nicotiance  folia.  D.  Nicotiana 
Tabacum.  This  plant  is  a native  of  America,  from  which  our 
chief  supply  is  procured. 

Composed  of  the  usual  vegetable  principles,  mucilage,  albumen, 
gluten,  nitrate  and  muriate  of  potass,  and  of  an  essential  oil, 
and  a new  principle  called  Nicotine,  which  is  colourless,  acrid 
to  the  taste,  smells  like  tobacco,  and  is  violently  errhine.  It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  from  which  it  is  precipitated 
by  tincture  of  galls. 

Medicinally , it  is  a powerful  narcotic,  anodyne,  nauseant,  emetic, 
cathartic,  diuretic,  and  errhine ; but  is  too  hazardous  to  be  em- 
ployed internally,  except  in  extreme  cases  and  with  great  caution. 
For  this  purpose  it  has  been  employed  in  form  of  enema,  for 
incarcerated  hernia,  and  obstinate  constipation  or  retention  of 
urine  ; but  it  often  brings  on  severe  vomiting  and  syncope,  and 
sometimes  death.  A cataplasm  of  the  leaves  laid  over  the 
stomach  produces  vomiting,  and  it  has  lately  been  found  to  be 
excellent  in  tetanus.  Might  it  not  relieve,  if  not  cure,  the 
paroxysms  of  hydrophobia  ? I am  not  aware  of  its  having  been 
tried  for  this  dreadful  disease.  See  Infusum  Tabaci.  Ex- 
ternally as  a lotion  for  Tinea  &c.  it  is  little  less  dangerous. 

Poisonous,  producing  great  nausea,  and  prostration  of  strength, 
universal  tremor,  violent  vomiting  and  headache,  cold  sweats, 
convulsions,  syncope,  and  death.  The  essential  oil  appears  to 
act  on  the  brain,  and  the  Nicotine  on  the  heart. 

Treatment.  Evacuate  the  stomach  if  it  have  been  swallowed ; and 
then  give  castor  oil  or  the  black  draught.  Vegetable  acids,  such 
as  vinegar  and  lemon  juice,  may  then  be  advantageous ; but  if  the 
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patient  is  very  low,  strong  stimulants,  such  as  brandy  and  cam- 
phor, cold  affusion,  sinapisms  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  &c.  may 
be  tried. 

Adulterated  extensively  with  dried  dock  leaves,  browned  as  tobacco 
itself  is,  by  sulphate  of  iron  and  cascarilla,  to  give  it  flavour. 
Nitrate  of  potass  is  added  to  make  tobacco,  in  form  of  segars, 
kindle  readily ; but  it  is  injurious  to  the  lungs.  Other  metallic 
substances  are  often  found  mixed  with  tobacco,  such  as  antimony, 
oxmuriate  of  mercury,  copper,  lead,  &c.  as  well  as  alum,  sugar, 
hellebore,  &c. 

TABELLiE  Acidi  Oxalici.  P.  Tablettes  of  Oxalic  Acid.  Take 
of  pure  oxalic  acid,  ibss  of  refined  sugar,  ir^xviij  or  gr.xij  of 
essential  oil  of  citron,  mix  in  a mortar,  with  q.  s.  of  mucilage  of 
gum  tragacanth  and  make  tablettes  of  gr.x  each.  Cooling  and 
refreshing. 

In  the  same  way  Tablettes  of  citric  and  tartaric  acid  are  made, 
which  are  similar  in  quality. 

Tabellze  de  Althea.  P.  Tablettes  of  Marshmallow.  Take 
^jss  of  marshmallow  root,  3ivss  of  refined  sugar  pulverized,  mix 
carefully,  make  a mass  with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  and 
divide  into  tablettes.  Expectorant. 

Tabell^e  de  Catechu  et  Magnesia.  P.  Tablettes  of  Catechu 
and  Magnesia.  Take  ^vj  of  catechu  powdered,  ^iiij  of  magnesia, 
^iij  of  cinnamon  powder,  Ibss  of  refined  sugar,  gr.xij  of  gum 
tragacanth,  and  q.  s.  of  cinnamon  water,  mix  and  make  into 
tablettes  of  gr.xij,  each  of  which  will  contain  nearly  two  grains 
of  catechu  and  four  grains  of  magnesia.  Antacid  and  absorbent. 

TabelluE  de  Ferro.  P.  Tablettes  of  Steel.  Take  3SS  of  steel 
filings  powdered,  of  cinnamon  powder,  §v  of  refined  sugar, 
mix  with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  q.  s.  of  cinnamon 
water,  and  make  into  tablettes  of  gr.xij,  each  of  which  will 
contain  one  grain  of  steel.  Tonic  and  stomachic. 

Tabell;e  de  Kinakina.  P.  Tablettes  of  Peruvian  Bark.  Take 
3SS  of  dry  extract  of  bark,  5iiij  of  refined  sugar,  5ss  of  cinnamon ; 
mix  carefully  with  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  and  make  into 
tablettes  of  gr.viij  each,  which  will  contain  gr.ss  of  extract  of 
bark.  Tonic. 

Tabell^:  de  Magnesia.  P.  Tablettes  of  Magnesia.  Take  ^j  of 
pure  magnesia,  ^iiij  of  refined  sugar,  and  make  into  tablettes 
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with  q.  s.  of  mucilage  of  tragacanth  and  orange  flower  water. 
Absorbent  and  antacid. 

In  the  same  way  may  he  prepared  table ttes  of  crabs  eyes  or  pre* 
pared  chalk. 

Tabelle  de  Rheo.  P.  Tablettes  of  Rhubarb.  Take  3SS  of  rhu- 
barb powder,  5V  of  refined  sugar,  and  make  into  tablettes  with 
q.  s.  of  mucilage  of  tragacanth  and  cinnamon  water.  Each  ta» 
blette  of  gr.xij  contains  gr.j  of  rhubarb.  Gently  laxative  and 
stomachic  for  children. 

Tabelle  de  Scammonio  et  Senne  Composite.  P.  Take  5iij  of 
scammony,  ^iiijss  of  senna  leaves,  £jss  of  rhubarb,  5j  of  cloves, 
3j  of  candied  citron  peel,  ^vj  of  sugar,  reduce  to  fine  powder 
and  mix  carefully ; make  into  tablettes,  with  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth  and  cinnamon  water.  Each  tablette  of  5viij  contains 
5j  of  purgatives.  Dose  from  5ij  to  5 viij . 

Tabelle  de  Stibii  Sulfureto,  diet®  Antimoniales  Kunckelii. 
P.  Take  of  blanched  sweet  almonds,  Ibss  of  refined  sugar, 
triturate  carefully  in  a marble  mortar,  and  add  ^ss  of  cardamon 
seeds  powdered  with  a little  sugar,  5ij  of  cinnamon  powder, 
of  prepared  sulphuret  of  antimony,  mix  carefully  with  q.  s.  of 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  make  into  tablettes.  Each 
tablette  of  gr.x  contains  gr.ss  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony. 
From  four  to  twelve  a day  may  be  given  as  an  alterative  in 
gout,  cutaneous  diseases,  &c. 

Tabelle  de  Sulfure  Composites.  P.  “Compound  Tablettes  of 
Sulphur.  Take  5ij  of  washed  sulphur,  gr.xij  of  sublimed  benzoic 
acid,  5ss  of  Florentine  iris  root  powdered,  gr.viij  or  rqxij  of  oil 
of  anise,  §vss  of  refined  sugar  ; make  into  tablettes  with  mucilage 
of  tragacanth.  Aperient  and  expectorant  for  asthma,  &c. 

Tabelle  de  Sulfure  Simplices.  P.  Tablettes  of  Sulphur. 
Take  ^ss  of  washed  sulphur,  3iiij  of  white  sugar,  and  make  into 
tablettes  with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  and  rose  water. 
They  are  expectorant  and  laxative,  for  asthma  and  cutaneous 
disorders.  The  Sulphur  Lozenges  are  precisely  the  same. 

Tablettes.  See  the  preceding  eleven  articles. 

Tablettes  de  Spitzlait.  Take  fbj  of  raisins,  tbjss  of  pearl  barley, 
boil  in  q.  s.  of  water.  Then  dissolve  £ss  of  opium,  ^iiij  of  gum 
arabic,  and  of  extract  of  liquorice  in  water,  and  mix  the  two 
liquors ; strain  and  add  ifeiiij  of  soft  sugar,  clarify  the  whole 
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with  white  of  egg,  evaporate  till  of  a proper  consistency,  and 
add  jiij  of  anise-seed  in  powder,  make  into  tablettes  in  the  usual 
way.  Expectorant  or  rather  soothing  in  tickling  coughs. 

T ac  am  ah  ac  a.  P.  A resin  procured  from  the  F agar  a octandra , and 
is  used  for  fumigations  on  account  of  its  fragrance  which  re- 
sembles lavender.  A spurious  sort  is  brought  from  America. 

Talc.  A mineral  substance  resembling  mica,  and  found  in  primitive 
rocks.  I cannot  answer  for  the  following  receipts,  but  give 
them  as  I find  them. 

Talc  Water.  The  ancients  bestowed  high  encomiums  on  a water, 
or  oil  of  talc,  as  a cosmetic.  We  know  not  in  what  manner 
they  composed  this  precious  cosmetic,  but  the  following  imita- 
tions have  been  given.  Take  any  quantity  of  talc,  divide  it 
into  laminae,  and  calcine  it  with  sulphur.  Then  pound  it,  and 
wash  it  in  a quantity  of  warm  water.  Gently  pour  off  the 
water,  and  leave  the  residue  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  to  dry. 
When  dry,  calcine  it  in  a furnace  for  two  hours  with  a strong 
fire.  Take  a pound  of  this  calcined  talc,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
powder,  with  two  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  put  the  whole 
in  a glass  bottle,  and  set  it  in  a damp  place.  All  the  talc  will 
spontaneously  dissolve,  and  then  pour  off  the  liquor  gently, 
taking  great  care  not  to  disturb  it.  This  liquor  is  as  clear  and 
as  bright  as  a pearl. 

Oil  of  Talc . Take  one  part  of  Venetian  talc  and  two  parts  of 
calcined  borax,  perfectly  pulverize  and  mix  these  substances,  put 
them  into  a crucible,  cover  it  and  place  it  in  a furnace.  Expose 
it  for  an  hour  to  a very  violent  heat,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  mixture  will  become  a glass  of  a greenish  yellow  colour. 
Reduce  this  to  powder,  then  mix  it  with  two  parts  of  sub- 
carbonate of  potass,  and  again  melt  the  whole  in  a crucible. 
Place  the  mass  thus  obtained  in  a cellar,  upon  an  inclined  piece 
of  glass,  with  a vessel  underneath  it,  and  in  a short  time  the 
whole  will  be  converted  into  a liquid,  in  which  the  talc  will  be 
perfectly  dissolved. 

Tamarindi  Pulpa.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Tamarindus  Indica . This  is  a 
preserved  pulp,  without  smell,  and  of  an  acidulous  sweetish 
taste,  grateful,  cooling,  and  laxative. 

Contains  citric  acid,  malic  acid,  supertartrate  of  potass,  sugar,  gum 
mucilage,  and  other  vegetable  principles. 
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Incompatible  with  infusion  of  senna  (unless  macerated  with  it), 
though  often  prescribed  with  it,  with  resinous  purgatives,  and 
with  the  tartrites  and  acetates  of  soda  and  potass. 

Medicinally , it  is  given  in  doses  of  5j  to  5ij,  with  cassia  or  manna, 
but  is  oftener  used  to  make  tamarind  whey,  by  boiling  3ij  with 
a quart  or  less  of  milk  and  straining,  as  a cooling  drink  in  fevers 
of  the  bilious  or  putrid  kind. 

Contaminated  with  copper  from  having  been  prepared  in  copper 
vessels.  To  detect  this,  put  the  blade  of  a knife  into  the 
tamarinds,  which  will  be  quickly  covered  with  copper,  when  it 
is  present. 

Tamarix  Gallica.  P.  Tamarisk.  The  bark  is  bitter  and  as- 
tringent. 

Tamus  Communis.  P.  Black  Bryony.  The  root  is  aperient,  diu- 
retic, and  emmenagogue.  (Lobel.)  Externally  it  is  a good 
application  in  form  of  cataplasm  to  bruises  and  contusions. 
(Chomel.) 

Tanacetum.  E.  D.  P.  Tansy.  Tanacetum  vulgar e.  A common 
native  plant  of  a strong  pungent  bitter  taste  and  peculiar  smell. 

Medicinally , it  is  tonic,  stimulant,  deobstruent,  and  vermifuge,  in 
doses  of  5ss  to  5j  of  the  powder,  but  is  more  commonly  given 
in  form  of  infusion,  for  dyspepsia,  gout,  worms,  &c. 

Poisonous  ? A late  case  is  given  in  the  American  Journals  of  oil 
of  tansy  proving  deleterious.  See  Beck,  Med.  Jurispr . 

Tannin.  Is  the  astringent  principle  of  vegetables,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  an  impure  form,  by  digesting  gall  nuts  bruised, 
grape  seeds,  oak  bark,  or  catechu,  in  a small  quantity  of  cold 
distilled  water,  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  With  isinglass  or 
any  other  animal  jelly  it  fonns  leather. 

Tansy.  See  Tanacetum. 

Tapioca.  Is  a peculiar  form  of  starch  prepared  from  the  root  of  the 
Jairopha  Manihot , or  Cassava,  in  the  same  way  as  starch  is 
prepared  from  potatoes ; but  when  it  is  still  moist,  it  is  rolled 
up  in  little  balls. 

Imitated  by  rolling  up  potatoe  starch  in  the  same  form. 

Used  for  making  puddings  and  other  nutritive  articles  for  invalids 
in  a similar  way  to  arrow  root,  sago,  &c. 

Tar.  See  Petroleum  and  Pix  Liquida. 

Tar  Water.  A remedy  celebrated  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  is  pre» 
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pared  by  infusing  tar  with  boiling  water,  which  produces  a 
yellow  empyreumatic  liquid. 

Internally , it  is  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  and  has  been  prescribed 
for  phthisis,  syphilis,  and  almost  every  disorder ; but  its  day  has 
long  gone  by,  and  perhaps  deservedly. 

Externally , it  has  been  applied  as  a lotion  for  ringworm,  tinea,  &c. 
and  might  be  useful  for  pediculi,  and  in  form  of  enema  for 
ascarides. 

Taraxaci  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  Dandelion.  Taraxacum  dens  leonis. 
P.  A common  native  plant,  the  root  and  leaves  of  which  are 
bitter,  mucilaginous,  and  somewhat  acidulous. 

Incompatible  with  infusion  and  tincture  of  galls,  and  all  astringent 
infusions,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  oxymuriate  of  mer- 
cury, and  sulphate  of  iron. 

Medicinally , it  is  deobstruent,  laxative,  and  diuretic : the  latter 
property  indeed  has  acquired  it  the  vulgar  name  of  Fissenlit  in 
French,  and  Fiss-a-bed  in  English.  It  has  been  long  celebrated 
in  abdominal  obstruction,  and  disorders  of  the  liver,  particularly 
incipient  scirrhus ; tubercles  of  the  lungs ; and  cutaneous  dis- 
orders. It  is  usually  given  in  form  of  extract  or  of  decoction;  *j  of 
the  fresh  root  sliced,  to  Oij  of  water  boiled  down  to  Oj,  strain, 
and  add  5iij  of  supertartrate  of  potass : dose  *ij  or  more  twice  a 
day.  Or  3j  to  3iiij  of  the  expressed  juice.  See  Extr.  Tarax. 

Tartar  Emetic.  Antimonium  tartarizatum . The  most  simple  and 
economical  mode  of  preparing  this  very  useful  article  is  that 
invented  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hume  of  Long  Acre,  and  which  he 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  XLV.  p.  301. 
The  London  College  of  Physicians,  after  trying  other  formulae, 
preferred  this,  and  admitted  it  into  their  Pharmacopoeia  of  1815, 
but,  through  some  unaccountable  mistake  or  negligence,  the 
original  directions  are  there  so  mutilated,  that  probably  very  few 
chemists  have  been  induced  to  adopt  the  process. 

Mr.  Hume's  Formula , as  given  by  himself  is  literally  the  follow- 
ing: Two  parts  of  the  black  sulphur et  of  antimony  in  fine 

powder  and  one  part  of  nitrate  of  potass  are  to  be  mixed  and 
added  to  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid , previously  mixed  with 
eight  parts  of  water,  and  suffered  to  cool.  By  a due  application 
of  heat,  a proper  oxide  of  antimony  will  be  the  result,  which, 
when  thoroughly  washed,  is  to  be  boiled,  while  yet  moist,  with  two 
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parts  of  supertartrate  of  potass , and  a proper  quantity  of  water. 
The  solution  is  then  to  he  filtrated,  evaporated,  and  treated 
after  the  usual  manner  for  crystallization.” 

The  formula  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  directs  glass  of  anti- 
mony to  be  mixed  with  the  supertartrate  of  potass,  instead  of 
the  oxide  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume. 

Tartaric  Acid.  See  Acidum  Tartaricum. 

Tartarum.  L.  Tartar.  An  impure  supertartrate  of  potass,  which 
may  be  used  for  making  the  purified  article.  It  is  called  Argot, 
or  Tartarum  album,  when  procured  from  white  wines,  and 
Tartarum  rubrum  when  derived  from  red  wines. 

Tartarum  Vitriolatum.  See  Potass.®  Sulphas. 

Tartras  Acidulus  Potass®  Solubilis.  P.  Cream  of  Tartar. 

Tartras  Acidulus  Potass®  Solubilis  admixto  Acido  Bo- 
racico.  P.  Heat  together  in  a silver  vessel  SO  parts  of  bo- 
racic  acid,  and  20  parts  of  distilled  water.  Then  add  in  di- 
vided portions  120  parts  of  supertartrate  of  potass,  shaking 
it  constantly  till  the  whole  melt,  and  continuing  the  heat  till 
a pulverulent  mass  is  formed. 

Medicinally , it  is  used  in  the  same  cases  as  cream  of  tartar,  but  is 
weaker.  It  is  very  deliquescent  in  the  air. 

Tartrates.  Are  combinations  of  tartaric  acid,  with  alkaline,  or 
metallic  basis.  Thus  we  have  tartrate  of  potass,  tartrate  of 
ammonia,  tartarized  antimony,  tartarized  iron,  &c.  See  Sod® 
Tartar.,  Antimon.  Tartar.,  Ferr.  Tartar,,  Potass. 
Tartar.,  and  Supertartrate. 

Taxus  Baccata.  Yew  Tree.  The  berries  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  poisonous,  but  are  not  so,  though  the  leaves  are 
when  fresh.  Three  children  were  killed  by  a spoonful  of  the 
green  leaves.  The  dried  leaves  are  innoxious.  (Percival 
Essays.  III.) 

Tea.  See  Tiiea.  P. 

Tela  Aranearum.  Spider’s  Web,  Cobweb.  Externally  it  is 
a good  styptic,  by  preventing  the  flow  of  blood,  and  promoting 
a coagulum.  Internally  it  is  tonic  and  febrifuge,  and  has 
lately  been  given  in  America  in  several  disorders,  particularly 
intermittents,  in  doses  of  gr.x,  or  more,  in  form  of  pill.  The 
webs  of  the  house  and  cellar  spiders  are  the  most  powerful, 
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Terebinthina  Argentoratensis.  P.  Strasburgh  Turpentine. 
Odour  fine,  taste  bitter,  and  subacrid. 

Terebinthina  Canadensis.  L.  Canadian  Turpentine.  Balsa - 
mum  canadense.  D.  P.  Resina  liquida,  pinus  balsamea.  E.  It 
is  composed  of  resin  and  volatile  oil,  is  fragrant,  bitter,  and 
slightly  pungent,  or  rather  warm  to  the  taste.  It  is  stimulant, 
laxative,  and  diaphoretic  in  doses  of  3j  to  tyss,  thrice  a day,  for 
gonorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  and  herpetic  eruptions,  but  is  seldom 
prescribed.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  making  varnishes. 

Terebinthina  Chia.  L.  P.  Cyprus  Turpentine.  Procured  from 
the  Pistachia  terebinihus.  A native  of  Barbary,  and  the  south 
of  Europe.  It  is  fragrant,  but  less  acrid  and  bitter  than  the 
other  turpentines.  It  has  similar  medical  properties  to  other 
turpentines.  It  is  often  adulterated,  but  may  be  known  by  its 
pellucid  blueish  green  colour. 

Terebinthina  Veneta.  E.  D.  P.  Venice  Turpentine.  Procured 
from  the  Abies  larix , or  Pinus  larix.  It  is  more  diuretic  and 
laxative  than  the  preceding,  and  has  a strong  unpleasant  smell, 
and  a hot,  bitter  taste.  It  is  more  liquid  than  the  others,  and 
is  of  a pale  yellow.  It  is  used  to  adulterate  the  Chio  turpen- 
tine, to  which  it  is  inferior. 

Terebinthina  Vulgaris.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Common  Turpentine, 
the  liquid  resin  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  or  Scotch  Fir.  This 
sort  should  be  used  only  externally,  as  being  too  coarse  and 
strong  for  internal  use.  As  a stimulant,  it  enters  into  some 
ointments. 

Internally , it  is  substituted  frequently  for  the  Chio  and  Canadian, 
but  is  very  inferior.  In  form  of  enema,  %ss  to  5j  may  be  used ; 
or  in  form  of  pill  with  liquorice  powder,  gr.x  to  5j  ; or  with 
yolk  of  egg  or  gum  arabic,  in  form  of  emulsion — for  gonorrhoea 
and  leucorrhoea,  but  it  is  apt  to  irritate  the  kidneys. 

Terebinthina  Oleum  Rectificatum.  L.  D.  P.  Rectified 
Oil  of  Turpentine,  Spirit  of  Turpentine.  Oleum  volatile  pini 
purissimi.  E.  Take  Oj  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  Oiv  of  water ; 
distil  the  oil.  This  process  is  seldom  necessary,  the  common 
oil  of  turpentine  being  usually  pure  enough. 

Chemically , it  contains  a volatile  oil,  which  is  soluble  in  hot,  but 
not  in  cold  alcohol ; it  is  soluble  in  ether.  It  does  not  combine 
with  alkalies  like  the  fixed  oils. 


Externally,  it  is  stimulant,  and  with  this  view  it  enters  into 
some  liniments  for  bruises,  &c.  Forty  drops  triturated  with 
^ss  of  oil  of  almonds  with  cotton  dipped  into  it  and  put  into 
the  ear,  is  good  for  deafness  arising  from  inspissated  cerumen. 
(Maule.) 

Internally , it  has  recently  come  into  repute  in  many  disorders, 
and  it  acts  differently  according  to  the  dose.  For  worms,  and 
particularly  tsenia,  or  tape-worm,  it  is  the  best  remedy  yet 
known,  in  doses  of  3SS  to  ^ij,  floating  upon  peppermint  or  cin- 
namon-water, or  spring  water,  with  a few  drops  of  oil  of 
lemons,  night  and  morning,  till  the  worms  be  expelled,  and  if  it 
^do  not  purge  it  must  be  aided  by  castor  oil.  If  it  cause  flatu- 
lence and  eructation,  a little  brandy  may  be  given.  It  is  also 
useful  in  large  doses,  in  the  obstinate  constipation  arising  from 
hydrocephalus  and  other  affections  of  the  brain,  and  is  quite 
safe.  It  is  good  in  epilepsy,  yellow  fever,  mehena,  and  lately 
it  has  had  several  advocates  in  puerperal  fever,  and  other  internal 
inflammations.  It  acts  in  small  doses  as  a good  diuretic,  im- 
parting a violet  odour  to  the  urine.  It  may  be  given  advan- 
tageously in  doses  of  rqxv  to  5j,  rubbed  up  with  xjss  of  honey 
and  5x  of  cinnamon-water,  thrice  a day,  in  sciatica,  lumbago, 
and  other  forms  of  rheumatism  and  gout.  It  may  be  also  given 
in  form  of  enema,  with  mucilage,  for  colic,  gall-stones,  &c.  It 
is  singular  that  in  doses  of  it  will  frequently  excite  the  kid- 
neys, so  as  to  cause  bloody  urine,  while  in  doses  of  5yj  or  33* 
it  will  scarcely  act  on  the  kidneys  at  all.  (Paris.) 

Dr.  Nimmo  of  Glasgow,  has  procured  very  pure  oil  of  turpentine 
by  agitating  eight  parts  with  one  part  of  very  strong  alcohol, 
when  the  alcohol  will  take  up  the  impurities  and  float.  This  is 
poured  of,  and  fresh  alcohol  used  till  the  oil  become  tasteless 
and  inodorous.  It  is  a pity  that  it  cannot  be  long  kept  in  this 
state  without  deterioration. 

Terra.  Earth.  A term  formerly  much  used  in  pharmacy,  but 
now  little  used. 

Terra  Japonica.  See  Catechu. 

Terra  Foliata  Tartari.  See  Potass^e  Acetas. 

Testae.  L.  Oyster  Shells.  Ostrea  edulis.  They  contain  carbo- 
nate of  lime  and  animal  matter,  which  is  destroyed  by  calci- 
nation, and  quicklime  results. 
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Testae  Preparat^e.  L.  Prepared  Oyster  Shells.  Free  the  shells 
from  extraneous  matter,  wash  them  with  boiling  water,  and 
prepare  them  in  the  manner  directed  for  chalk. 

Medicinally , they  are  antacid  and  absorbent,  in  gr.x  to  5ij,  but  are 
in  almost  no  respect  different  from  chalk,  and  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  preparing  when  chalk  can  be  had. 

Teucrium.  A genus  of  plants,  all  of  which  are  bitter  and  stoma* 
chic,  such  as  the  Teucrium  creticum.  P.  Teucrium  montanum . 
P.  Teucrium  chamcedrys3  &c.  See  Marum. 

Thalictrum.  Meadow  Rue.  The  root  is  purgative,  and  is  used 
to  adulterate  powdered  rhubarb. 

The  a Boh^e.  P.  Bohea  Tea.  The  dried  leaves  are  aromatic, 
feebly  astringent,  stimulant,  tonic,  and  nervine.  The  fresh 
leaves  are  narcotic.  The  debilitating  effects  of  tea  is  a popular 
error ; the  contrary  is  true. 

Thea  Viridis.  Green  Tea,  Hyson , &c.  It  has  similar  properties 
with  the  preceding,  but  acts  more  on  the  nerves,  and  in  some 
constitutions  causes  headache,  and  sleeplessness.  It  sometimes 
cures  slight  headaches. 

Theriaca,  and  Theriacum.  See  Mithridate. 

Thlaspi.  P.  A genus  of  plants,  which  are  astringent  and  subaerid, 
but  are  little  used. 

Thomson’s  Real  Cheltenham  Salts.  See  Cheltenham. 

Thornapple.  See  Stramonium. 

Thridace.  New . See  Lactucarium. 

Thymus  Serpyllum.  P.  Wild  Thyme.  The  flowering  tops  are 
aromatic  and  astringent,  stimulant,  tonic,  and  nervine.  The 
Thymus  vidgaris.  P.,  or  Garden  Thyme,  is  used  for  making 
the  oil,  and  as  a pot  herb. 

Tiglii  Lignum  et  Semina.  P.  The  Wood  and  Seeds  of  the 
Croton  tiglium.  Powerfully  drastico-cathartic,  emetic,  diuretic, 
and  escharotic.  The  seeds  have  long  been  known  under  the 
names  of  Grana  molwcca,  Tiglii  grana,  or  Grains  of  Tilly. 
Their  violent  operation  brought  them  into  discredit  as  a medi- 
cine. 

Tiglii  Oleum.  L.  New.  Croton  Oil.  Expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Croton  tiglium.  A native  of  Ceylon  and  the  Molucca 
Islands.  This  powerful  medicine  was  lately  reintroduced  by 
Mr.  Conwell,  of  the  Madras  Establishment,  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
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Short,  of  Ratcliff  Highway,  London.  As  the  oil  which  is  im- 
ported  is  very  various  in  quality,  either  from  adulteration,  or 
careless  preparation,  it  ought  to  be  made  in  this  country  from 
the  seeds,  according  to  the  method  proposed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pope,  of  Oxford  Street,  and  now  pursued  by  his  successor,  Mr. 
Nocks.  Mr.  Pope  discovered  that  the  oil  may  be  deprived  of 
its  acrid  and  griping  qualities,  by  carefully  decorticating  the 
seeds  before  expressing  the  oil. 

Medicinally , Croton  oil  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  purgative 
yet  known,  at  least  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  dose,  and 
it  consequently  has  become  valuable  in  obstinate  constipation, 
as  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus,  apoplexy,  mania,  hysteria,  hypo- 
chondriasis, dropsy,  &c.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  drops, 
which  act  in  many  cases  by  merely  rubbing  them  on  the 
tongue,  or  externally  on  the  umbilical  region.  It  has  been 
usual  to  give  it  in  form  of  pill,  but  in  this  form  it  is  apt  to 
concentrate  in  one  place  in  the  stomach,  and  may  do  mischief. 
Dr.  Nimmo,  of  Glasgow,  proposes  a tincture  made  with  two 
drops  of  the  oil  to  of  rectified  spirit,  digesting,  and  filtering 
in  the  usual  way : 5j  of  this  contains  about  iqjss  of  the  oil. 
In  form  of  soap,  made  by  triturating  two  parts  of  the  oil  with 
one  part  of  soap-boiler  s ley  ( Soda  caustica  liquida.  P.)  till  the 
combination  acquire  consistence ; and  given  in  doses  of  gr.ij  to 
gr.iij,  in  water  or  sugar,  it  has  lately  been  prepared  by  Caven- 
tou,  and  prescribed  by  Bally.  All  the  preparations  must  be 
given  with  caution,  as  even  two  drops  has  produced  alarming 
hypercatharsis. 

A substitute  for  croton  oil  has  lately  been  proposed  in  the  oil  of 
the  Euphorbia  latyris , procured  by  expression  from  the  seeds. 
From  four  to  eight  drops  in  eau  sucre , are  a dose ; and  as  it  is 
mild,  and  without  acrimony,  it  is  likely  to  become  valuable. 
(Calderini  in  Giorn.  di  Farmacia.) 

Adidierated  most  extensively  with  fixed  oils,  the  hitherto  high 
price  of  croton  oil  being  a great  temptation  to  fraud.  Mr. 
Pope’s  oil  being  comparatively  cheap  will  in  some  degree  pre- 
vent this.  Olive  oil  is  easily  detected  by  its  insolubility  in 
alcohol,  but  castor  oil  cannot  so  readily  be  detected  by  digest- 
ing it  with  rectified  spirit. 
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Genuine  croton  oil,  as  imported,  is  yellow,  and  has  a faint  smell, 
and  acrid  taste.  It  contains  4 5 parts  of  tiglin,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  55  of  a fixed  oil  like  that  of  olives, 
possessing  no  purgative  property.  The  oil,  as  prepared  by  Mr 
Nocks,  is  of  a deep  claret  wine  colour,  and  is  devoid  of  acri- 
mony. 

Tiglin.  New.  The  acrid  principle  of  the  croton  seeds,  which  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  sulphuric  aether,  and  in  expressed  essential 
oils.  It  has  not  been  used  medicinally,  and  its  acrid  properties 
do  not  offer  any  advantages  for  experiment. 

Tilia  Europ^ea.  P.  Lime  Tree.  The  flowers  are  aromatic,  ano- 
dyne, and  antispasmodic,  and  are  given  in  form  of  infusion, 
and  of  the  distilled  water,  in  doses  of  to  ^ij*  or  more.  The 
young  shoots  furnish  mucilage,  which  has  proved  successful  in 
healing  burns  without  leaving  unsightly  cicatrices.  (Levas- 
seur.) 

Tin.  See  Stannum. 

Tincal.  Crude  Borax.  See  Sod^e  Sub- boras. 

Tincture.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Tinctures.  Some  of  which  the  Codex 
terms  Alcoolata.  P.  Are  solutions  of  substances,  vegetable, 
animal,  or  saline,  in  alcohol  more  or  less  rectified.  Those  pre- 
pared with  highly  rectified  spirit  are  rarely  used,  and  are  de- 
composed by  water.  The  Codex  orders  alcohol  of  different 
strength,  namely  36°,  32°,  and  22°  of  Baume’s  hydrometer,  i.  e. 
spec.  grav.  *837;  *856* ; and  *915.  The  London  College  orders 
all  tinctures  to  be  prepared  in  closed  glass  vessels,  and  to  be 
frequently  shaken  whilst  macerating.  The  time  of  maceration 
must  be  determined  by  the  substance.  See  Green,  Hatfield, 
Wilson,  &c. 

Proper  substances  for  tinctures  are  such  as  contain  principles  that 
are  very  active  in  small  doses,  for  instance,  opium,  belladonna, 
digitalis,  elaterium,  conium,  cinchona,  camphor,  iodine,  and  the 
newly  discovered  alkalies  and  resins. 

Improper  substances  for  tinctures  are  those  which  are  active  only 
in  large  doses,  as  the  alcohol  would  in  such  cases  have  more 
power  than  the  substance  which  it  held  in  solution. 

Tinctura  Absinthii  Composita.  P.  Compound  Tincture  of 
Wormwood.  Take  3SS  each  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  great  and 
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small  wormwood  and  of  cloves,  $ij  of  white  sugar,  and  Oss  of 
alcohol;  digest  for  15  days  in  a gentle  heat,  and  strain.  Dose 
^ij  to  £ss,  or  more,  as  a tonic  and  vermifuge. 

Tinctura  Acetatis  Ferri.  D.  Tincture  of  Acetate  of  Iron. 
Take  ^ij  of  acetate  of  potass,  ^j  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  Oij  of 
rectified  spirit ; triturate  the  acetate  and  sulphate  into  a soft 
mass,  then  dry  it  with  a moderate  heat,  and  afterwards  rub  it 
up  with  the  spirit ; macerate  in  a well-corked  phial  for  seven 
days,  shaking  it  occasionally ; then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

Medicinally,  it  is  tonic  and  astringent,  and  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  n^xx  to  5j,  in  a glassful  of  water,  for  indigestion,  scrofula, 
chlorosis,  hysteria,  &c.  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Tinctura  Acetatis  Ferri  cum  Alcohole.  D.  Tincture  of 
Acetate  of  Iron  with  Alcohol.  Take  ^j  each  of  sulphate  of 
iron  and  acetate  of  potass,  and  Oij  of  alcohol,  prepared  as  in 
the  preceding  formula,  and  used  in  the  same  doses. 

Tinctura  Aconiti.  P.  Tincture  of  Aconite.  Is  prepared  with 
one  part  of  the  leaves  of  the  aconite,  and  six  parts  of  spirit  of 
wine.  The  dose  is  tt\v  to  n\xl  gradually  augmented  as  a nar- 
cotic and  anodyne.  It  is  useful  in  phthisis.  (Borda.) 

Tinctura  Aloes.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Tincture  of  Aloes.  Take  5SS  of 
spiked  aloes  in  powder,  3jss  of  extract  of  liquorice,  Oj  of  water, 
and  ^iv  of  rectified  spirit ; digest  for  14  days,  and  strain. 

Medicinally,  it  is  given  in  doses  of  5ij  to  ^jss,  as  a purgative. 
The  liquorice  covers  in  some  measure  the  nauseous  taste  of  the 
aloes. 

Tinctura  Aloes  AEtherea.  E.  Ethereal  Tincture  of  Aloes. 
Take  ^jss  of  socotrine  aloes  and  myrrh,  £j  of  English  saffron, 
and  Ibj  of  sulphuric  aether,  with  alcohol ; macerate  the  myrrh 
in  the  ethereal  spirit  for  four  days,  then  add  the  aloes  and 
saffron,  and  digest  four  days  more. 

Medicinally,  it  is  given  in  doses  of  to  $ij,  twice  or  thrice  a day, 
as  a purgative  stimulant,  for  hysteric  spasms.  See.,  and  in  leuco- 
phlegmatic  habits. 

Tinctura  Aloes  Composita.  L.  D.  Compound  Tincture  of 
Aloes.  Tinctura  aloes  et  myrrhee.  E.  Elixir  proprietatis.  O. 
Take  ^iij  each  of  extract  of  spiked  aloes  in  powder  and  saffron, 
and  Oij  of  tincture  of  myrrh ; digest  for  14  days,  and  strain. 
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Medicinally , it  is  prescribed  in  doses  of  5j  to  $ij,  as  a stimulant 
purgative  and  emmenagogue  in  chlorosis  and  hysteria,  and  in 
the  obstinate  constipation  of  old  women,  combined  with  muri- 
ate of  iron,  or  aromatics. 

Tinctura  AsiBRiE  Grise.e.  See  Essence  of  Ambergrise. 

Tinctura  Amara.  See  Tinct.  Gentian.  Comp. 

Tinctura  AngusturjE.  D.  Tincture  of  Angustura.  Take  ^ij  of 
angustura  bark  reduced  to  gross  powder,  and  Oij  of  proof  spirit; 
digest  for  seven  days. 

Medicinally , it  is  given  in  doses  of  ^j  to  ^ij,  as  a tonic  and  sto- 
machic. 

Tinctura  Aromatica.  See  Tinct.  Cinnamomi  Comp,  and  Spi- 
ritus  Ammon.  Aromat. 

Tinctura  Assafcetida.  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  A ssafcetida.  Take 
§iv  of  assafcetida,  and  Oij  of  rectified  spirits;  digest  for  14 
days,  and  filter. 

Medicinally , this  may  be  prescribed  with  bitters  and  aromatics  in 
doses  of  5SS  to  5j,  as  an  antispasmodic.  It  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  extremely  nauseous. 

Tinctura  Assafcetida  Ammoniata.  See  Spir.  Ammon.  Foe- 
tid. 

Tinctura  Aurantii.  L.  D.  Tincture  of  Orange-peel.  Take  3iij 
of  fresh  orange-peel,  and  Oij  of  proof  spirits ; digest  for  14 
days,  and  filter.  The  dried  peel  is  more  commonly  used,  and 
is  equally  good  : 3ij  are  enough  of  the  dried. 

Medicinally , it  is  a good  stomachic,  in  doses  of  5j  to  $ij,  or  more, 
usually  added  to  infusions  and  decoctions. 

Tinctura  Balsamica.  See  Tinct.  Benzoes  Comp. 

Tinctura  Balsami  Peruviana.  Tincture  of  Peruvian  Balsam. 
Take  ^iv  of  Peruvian  balsam,  and  Oj  of  rectified  spirit ; mace- 
rate, and  filter.  Dose  ^j  to  5ij,  thrice  a day,  as  an  expecto- 
rant. 

Tinctura  Balsami  Sulphuris.  O.  Tincture  of  Balsam  of  Sul- 
phur. Take  3ij  of  terebinthinous  balsam  of  sulphur,  boiled  to 
dryness  in  a water-bath,  and  Oj  of  proof  spirit ; make  a tinc- 
ture, and  exhibit  as  an  expectorant. 

Tinctura  Balsami  Tolutani.  See  Tinct.  Toluifer.  Bals. 

Tinctura  de  Benzoe  Alcoolica.  P.  Alcoholic  Tincture  of 
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Benzoin.  Take  200  parts  of  benzoin  in  powder,  and  800 
parts  of  alcohol ; digest  for  six  hours,  and  filter.  Dose  n\.xv  to 
to  5 j,  or  more,  as  a stomachic. 

Tinctura  Benzoes  Composita.  L.  D.  Compound  Tincture  of 
Benzoin.  Tinctura  Benzoini  Comp.  E.  Balsamum  trau - 
maticum.  O.  Friars  Balsam , Jesuit’s  Drops , Wade's  Drops. 
Take  §iij  of  benzoin,  ^ij  of  storax  balsam  strained,  of  balsam 
of  Tolu,  ^ss  of  extract  of  spiked  aloes,  and  Oij  of  rectified  spirit ; 
digest  14  days,  and  filter. 

Internally,  it  is  given  in  doses  of  ^ss  to  $ij,  rubbed  up  with  muci- 
lage, yolk  of  egg,  or  water,  as  a stimulant,  expectorant,  and 
antispasmoclic,  in  chronic  catarrh,  asthma,  and  tussis  senilis. 

Externally,  it  was  long  celebrated  as  a styptic  for  the  speedy  cure 
of  fresh  wounds,  cuts,  &c.,  but  nothing  could  be  more  im- 
proper, as  it  is  stimulant  and  irritating.  In  old  atonic  ulcers 
it  has  more  chance  to  do  good,  but  is  inferior  to  many  other 
applications. 

Tinctura  Bonplandie  Trifoliate.  E.  See  Tinct.  Angus- 
ture.  D. 

Tinctura  Brucine.  New.  Tincture  of  Brucine.  Take  gr.xviij 
of  brucine,  of  alcohol,  spec.  grav.  *837,  and  make  a tincture. 

Medicinally,  it  is  given  in  doses  of  ir^vj  to  i^xxx,  as  a stimulant 
for  muscular  debility  and  paralysis. 

Tinctura  Calumbe.  L.  Tincture  of  Calumba.  Tinct.  calumbas.  E. 
Tinct.  Colombo.  D.  Take  %ijss  of  calumba  sliced,  and  Oij  of 
proof  spirit ; digest  for  14  days,  and  filter. 

Medicinally,  it  is  given  in  doses  of  £ss  to  5iv,  as  a good  stomachic 
bitter,  with  clialybeates,  which  it  does  not  decompose  like  most 
other  bitters. 

Tinctura  Camphore.  E.  Alcool  camphor atus.  P.  See  Spiritus 
Camphore.  L. 

Tinctura  Camphore  Composita.  L.  Compound  Tincture  of 
Camphor.  Tinct.  opii  camphorata.  E.  D.  Elixir  paregoricum. 
O.  Take  Oij  of  camphor,  5j  each  of  hard  opium  in  powder, 
and  benzoic  acid,  and  Oij  of  proof  spirit;  digest  for  14  days, 
and  strain.  One  ounce  contains  gr.ij  of  opium.  The  pare- 
goric elixir  contains  $j  of  oil  of  aniseed  in  addition  to  the 
above.  See  Elixir  Paregor. 

Medicinally , it  is  given  in  doses  of  5j  to  $ij  in  gruel,  as  an  ano- 
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dyne  at  bed- time,  for  tickling  coughs,  chronic  catarrh,  asthma, 
&c. ; and  in  doses  ofn^v  to  n\.xx,  for  children  with  hooping- 
cough,  hut  it  is  not  safe  in  the  hands  of  mothers  and  nurses. 
The  oil  of  aniseed  in  the  common  paregoric  renders  it  more 
nauseous  without  increasing  its  utility. 

Tinctura  Cantharidis.  L.  D.  P.  Tincture  of  Cantharides.  Tinct. 
melees  vesicatorii.  E.  Tinct.  lyttce.  O.  Take  5iij  of  Spanish 
flies  bruised,  and  Oij  of  proof  spirit;  digest  for  14  days,  and 
filter. 

Internally , it  is  given  in  doses  of  it|_x  to  as  a stimulant  diuretic 
in  seminal  debility,  gleet,  leucorrhoea,  ovarian  dropsy,  inconti- 
nence of  urine,  &c. 

Externally , it  is  applied  alone,  or  with  camphor  or  soap  liniments, 
as  a stimulant  and  rubefacient,  for  rheumatic  pains,  gangrene 
from  frost-bite  ; and  as  an  injection  for  sinuses  and  fistulse  ; 5iij 
being  diluted  with  Oj  of  water. 

Tinctura  Capsici.  L.  Tincture  of  Capsicum.  Take  of  cap- 
sicum berries,  and  Oij  of  proof  spirits;  digest  for  14  days,  and 
filter.  The  small  berries  should  be  used,  and  the  preparation 
ought  not  to  be  very  long  kept. 

Medicinally,  it  may  be  given  as  a good  stimulant,  in  doses  of  ^ss 
to  5ij,  or  more,  in  low  typhus,  gangrene,  &c.  As  a gargle  5j 
to  5\j  to  ^vj  of  barley,  or  rose-water,  for  atonic  disorders  of  the 
fauces. 

Tinctura  Cardamomi.  L.  D.  Tincture  of  Cardamoms.  Tinct. 
amomi  repentis.  E.  Take  3iij  of  cardamom-seeds  bruised,  and 
Oij  of  proof  spirits;  digest  for  14  days,  and  filter. 

Medicinally,  it  is  given  as  a warm  and  grateful  carminitive  in 
doses  of  5j  to  5iv,  or  more,  for  the  nausea  of  sea-sickness,  and 
as  an  adjunct  to  purgatives,  to  prevent  nausea  and  griping. 

Tinctura  Cardamomi  Composita.  L.  D.  Compound  Tincture  of 
Cardamoms.  Take  ^ij  each  of  cardamom-seeds  bruised,  carra- 
way-seeds  bruised,  and  cochineal  bruised,  5SS  of  cinnamon  bark 
bruised,  and  £iv  of  raisins  stoned;  digest  for  14  days,  and 
filter. 

Medicinally,  it  is  given  as  an  excellent  aud  elegant  cordial,  in 
doses  of  5ij  to  3SS,  or  more,  or  as  an  agreeable  adjunct  to  bitter 
infusions,  purgative  draughts,  &c.,  to  obviate  griping  and  flatu- 
lence, and  to  impart  a red  colour. 
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TiNCTUBA  CascABILLSJ.  L.  D.  P.  Tincture  of  CascariUa.  Take 
§iv  of  cascarilla  bark  in  powder,  and  Oij  of  proof  spirit ; digest 
for  14  days,  and  filter. 

Medicinally , it  is  given  in  doses  of  3j  to  ^ss,  as  a stomachic,  but  it 
is  a very  feeble  form  of  cascarilla. 

Tinctura  Castorei.  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Castor.  Take  ^ij  of 
castor  in  powder,  and  Oij  of  rectified  spirit ; digest  for  seven 
days,  and  filter. 

Medicinally,  it  is  given  in  doses  of  n\xx  to  5ij,  as  an  antispas- 
modic  and  nervine. 

Tinctura  Castorei  Composita.  E.  Compound  Tincture  of  Cas- 
tor. Take  5j  of  Russian  castor  in  powder,  and  ^ss  of  assafoe- 
tida,  and  Oj  of  ammoniated  alcohol ; make  a tincture  and  give 
in  doses  of  5j  to  *ss,  as  an  antispasmodic,  in  hysteria,  cramp, 
&c.  It  is  better  than  the  preceding. 

Tinctura  (AStherea)  de  Castoreo.  P.  AStherial  Tincture  of 
Castor.  Take  5ij  of  castor,  and  ^j  of  sulphuric  ether ; make  a 
tincture,  and  give  in  doses  of  iiqxv  to  3ij,  as  an  antispasmodic. 

Tinctura  Catechu.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Tincture  of  Catechu.  Take 
3iij  of  extract  of  catechu,  ^ij  of  cinnamon  bark  bruised,  and  Oij 
of  proof  spirit ; digest  for  14  days,  and  strain. 

Medicinally , it  is  given  as  an  astringent,  in  doses  of  $j  to  ^iij, 
with  cinnamon- water,  or  with  chalk  mixture,  for  chronic  diar- 
rhoea, &c. 

Tinctura  Cinchona.  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Bark.  Take  ^vij  of 
the  bark  of  Cinchona  lancifolia,  and  Oij  of  proof  spirits ; digest 
for  14  days,  and  filter. 

Medicinally,  this  is  given  in  doses  of  £j  to  ^ss,  but  is  a very  in- 
efficient preparation,  and  is  chiefly  used  to  add  to  infusions,  &c. 
It  should  not  be  exposed  to  cold ; for  if  it  is  the  quinine  is  preci- 
cipitated. 

Tinctura  Cinchonje  Ammoniata.  L.  Ammoniated  Tincture  of 
Bark.  Take  ^iv  of  the  bark  of  Cinchona  lancifolia,  and  Oij  of 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia ; digest  for  14  days,  and  filter. 

Medicinally , it  is  given  in  doses  of  5ss  to  ^ij,  as  a tonic  stimulant, 
for  atonic  indigestion ; but  it  is  by  no  means  a good  preparation, 
as  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  not  a solvent  of  quinine 
and  cinchonine. 

Tinctura  Cinchona  Composita.  L.  D.  P.  Compound  Tincture 
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of  Bark.  Huxliam's  Tincture  of  Baric.  Take  £ij  of  the  hark 
of  the  Cinchona  lancifolia  in  powder,  ^jss  of  dried  orange-eel , 
$iij  of  Virginian  snake-root  bruised,  of  saffron,  3ij  of  cochi- 
neal in  powder,  and  §xx  of  proof  spirit ; digest  for  14  days,  and 
filter. 

Medicinally , it  has  long  been  in  great  repute,  as  one  of  the  best 
preparations  of  bark,  but  the  new  discoveries  show  that  it  is  not 
so  good  as  had  been  supposed.  The  dose  is  5j  to  ^iij  or  3SS,  as 
a grateful  stomachic  in  dyspepsia,  and  to  colour  infusions,  &c. 

Tinctura  Cinchoninze.  New.  Tincture  of  Cinchonine.,  Take 
gr.ix  of  sulphate  of  cinchonine,  and  of  alcohol,  spec.  grav. 
•847.  Dissolve. 

Medicinally,  this  is  given  in  £ij  to  5yj,  as  a more  efficient  prepa- 
ration than  any  of  the  preceding  tinctures  of  bark ; but  the 
Tinctura  Quinine  is  still  preferable. 

Tinctura  Cinnamomi.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Tincture  of  Cinnamon. 
Take  ^iij  of  cinnamon  bark  bruised,  and  Oij  of  proof  spirits ; 
digest  for  14  days,  and  filter. 

Medicinally,  it  is  given  in  doses  of  $ j to  ^ss,  as  a warm  stomachic 
and  carminative,  and  astringent.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
compatible  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Tinctura  Cinnamomi  Composita.  L.  E.  D.  Compound  Tincture 
of  Cinnamon.  Take  5yj  of  cinnamon  bark  bruised,  ^iij  of  car- 
damom-seeds bruised,  each  of  long  pepper  in  powder,  and 

- ginger  root  sliced,  and  Oij  of  proof  spirit ; digest  for  14  days, 
and  filter. 

Medicinally,  it  is  given  in  doses  of  5j  to  ^iij,  as  a grateful  cor- 
dial and  stomachic,  but  it  is  not  often  used.  The  aromatic 
elixir  of  vitriol  is  made  with  three  parts  of  it  to  one  part  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Tinctura  Colchici.  See  Vinum  Colchici. 

Tinctura  Colombze.  See  Tinct.  Calumbze.  L. 

Tinctura  Conii  Maculati.  E.  Tincture  of  Hemlock.  Take 
5ij  of  the  dried  leaves  of  hemlock,  5iv  of  cardamom-seeds 
bruised,  and  §xv  of  proof  spirit ; make  a tincture,  and  give 
in  doses  of  £ss  to  $j,  as  a sedative  narcotic,  in  fever,  cancer, 
See.  It  is  a very  good  form  of  hemlock. 

Tinctura  Croci.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Saffron.  Take  3 j of  English 
saffron  bruised,  and  ^xv  of  proof  spirit ; digest  for  seven  days. 
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and  filter  through  paper.  It  is  only  used  for  its  colour  * but  is 
slightly  stimulant  and  diaphoretic. 

Tinctura  Crotonis  Olei.  New.  Tincture  of  Croton  Oil. 
Take  iqij  of  croton  oil,  and  5j  of  rectified  spirit ; digest,  and 
filter.  Dose  $ss,  as  a purgative.  (Dr.  Nimmo.) 

Tinctura  Digitalis.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Tincture  of  Foxglove.  Take 
§iv  of  leaves  of  digitalis  dried,  and  Oij  of  proof  spirit ; digest 
for  14  days,  and  filter. 

Medicinally , it  is  given  in  doses  of  rffx,  cautiously  increased  to 
Tt^xl.  It  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  the  digitalis,  hut  will  pro- 
bably be  soon  superseded  by  some  preparation  of  Digitaline. 

Tinctura  Avtherea  Alcoholica  de  Muriate  Ferri.  P.  and 
Pharm , Berlin.  BestuchefFs  Nervous  Tincture.  Take  any 
quantity  of  iron  in  powder ; dissolve  it  in  a q.  s.  of  muriatic 
acid  mixed  with  a fourth  part  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  ; 
separate  the  dried  mass,  so  that  it  may  deliquesce  in  the  liquor 
of  a deep  brown  colour ; mix  the  liquor  with  a double  portion  of 
sulphuric  ether,  by  shaking  it ; separate  the  ether  thus  im- 
pregnated with  the  dissolved  iron,  and  mix  with  a double  por- 
tion of  strong  rectified  spirit ; when  mixed,  put  it  in  oblong- 
glass  vessels,  well-stopped,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
till  it  become  colourless.  Then  keep  it  carefully.  The  prepa- 
ration loses  its  colour  in  the  sun,  but  becomes  yellow  in  the 
shade. 

Tinctura  Ferri  Ammoniati.  L.  Tincture  of  Ammoniated  Iron. 
Take  $iv  of  ammoniated  iron,  and  Oj  of  proof  spirit.  It  cannot 
be  called  a tincture  with  much  propriety,  and  though  it  has 
been  given  in  rickets  and  scrofula,  in  doses  of  ^ss  to  jij,  it  is 
not  a very  important  preparation.  It  is  also  applied  externally 
to  schirrous  tumours. 

Tinctura  Ferri  Muriatis.  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Muriate  of 
Iron.  Take  ibss  of  subcarbonate  of  iron,*  Oj  of  muriatic  acid, 
and  Oiij  of  rectified  spirit ; add  the  acid  to  the  subcarbonate  in 
a glass  vessel,  and  shake  it  for  three  days ; if  there  be  any 
dregs,  let  them  subside,  then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  add 
the  spirit  to  it. 

Decomposition.  The  muriatic  acid  decomposes  the  subcarbonate 
of  iron  with  effervescence,  expelling  the  carbonic  acid,  and  com- 
bining with  the  iron  forms  muriate  of  iron,  or  rather  a mixture 
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of  the  proto-muriate  and  the  permuriate,  which  are  dissolved 
in  the  spirit.  It  ought  to  be  of  spec.  grav.  0*994,  and  contain 
•16*8  grains  of  peroxide  of  iron  in  the  ounce. 

Incompatible  with  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  their  carbonates, 
with  lime-water,  solution  of  gum  arabic,  and  astringent  vege- 
table preparations. 

Internally , it  is  a very  active  preparation  of  iron,  and  is  given  as 
a tonic  and  diuretic,  in  doses  of  ir(_x,  cautiously  increased  to  5j, 
for  dyspepsia  and  debility.  It  may  be  conjoined  with  infusion 
of  quassia,  tincture  of  calumba  and  cinnamon-water,  and,  if 
the  bowels  become  constipated,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  For 
dysuria  arising  from  spasmodic  stricture,  or  paralysis  of  the 
cervix  vesicse,  Mr.  Cline  recommends  ll\x  every  ten  minutes, 
till  relief  is  obtained.  As  an  astringent,  it  acts  powerfully  on 
the  kidneys  and  uterus,  in  internal  haemorrhage.  It  is  also 
good  for  scrofula,  and  for  worms. 

Externally,  it  is  applied  alone,  or  diluted  with  water,  as  a styptic 
lotion,  for  sanious  ulcers  and  carcinoma,  and  as  an  escharotic 
for  destroying  venereal  warts,  fungus,  &c. 

Tinctura  Galbani.  D.  Tincture  of  Galbanum.  Take  5ij  of 
galbanum  cut  small,  and  Oij  of  proof  spirit ; make  a tincture, 
and  give  in  doses  of  5j  to  5iij,  as  an  antispasmodic  stimulant, 
in  hysteria,  &c.,  but  it  is  not  a good  form. 

Tinctura  Gallarum.  E.  D.  P.  Tincture  of  Galls.  Take  £ij  of 
powdered  galls,  and  3xvj  of  proof  spirit ; make  a tincture,  and 
give  in  doses  of  5j  to  5iij,  as  an  astringent,  in  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, and  haemorrhage. 

Tinctura  Gentians  Composita.  L.  E.  D.  Compound  Tincture 
of  Gentian.  Take  ^ij  of  gentian  root  sliced,  ^j  of  orange-peel 
dried,  ^ss  of  cardamon  seeds  bruised,  and  Oij  of  proof  spirit ; 
digest  for  14  days,  and  filter. 

Medicinally , this  is  an  excellent  and  elegant  preparation,  and  may 
be  added  with  advantage  to  bitter  infusions.  It  may  be  con- 
joined also  with  acids.  Dose  5j  to  5iij. 

Tinctura  Gentianine.  New.  Tincture  of  Gentianine.  Take 
gr.v  of  gentianine,  and  £j  of  alcohol,  spec.  grav.  *903 ; mix, 
and  give  as  a tonic  bitter,  in  doses  of  5ss  to  5ij. 

Tinctura  Gratiole.  Tincture  of  Hedge  Hyssop.  Take  ^iv  of 
the  dried  leaves  of  gratiola,  and  Oij  of  proof  spirit ; make  a 
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tincture.  Dose  n\xv,  cautiously  increased  to  $j,  or  more,  as  a 
diuretic,  vermifuge,  and  antisthmatie. 

Tinctura  Guaiaci.  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Guaiac.  Take  Ibss  of 
gum  guaiac,  and  Oij  of  rectified  spirit ; make  a tincture,  and 
give  in  doses  of  5j  to  ^iv,  as  a stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  laxa- 
tive, rubbed  up  with  mucilage.  It  is  not  a good  form. 

Tinctura  Guaiaci  Ammoniata.  L.  E.  D.  Ammoniated  Tincture 
of  Guaiacum.  Take  £iv  of  gum  guaiacum,  and  Ojss  of  aro- 
matic spirit  of  ammonia  ; digest  for  14  days,  and  strain. 

Incompatible  with  chlorine,  nitrous  acid,  the  spirit  of  nitric  aether, 
and  all  acids  and  acidulous  salts. 

Medicinally , it  is  a valuable  sudorific  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
though  it  is  very  nauseous  and  disagreeable.  It  may  be  given 
at  bed-time,  in  doses  of  5j  to  $ij,  triturated  with  mucilage, 
honey,  or  milk,  and  followed  by  warm  drinks,  such  as  ginger- 
tea,  decoction  of  hark,  &c. 

Tinctura  Hellebori  Nigri.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Tincture  of  Black 
Hellebore.  Take  giv  of  the  root  of  black  hellebore  sliced,  and 
Oij  of  proof  spirits;  digest  for  14  days,  and  filter. 

Medicinally , as  a drastic-purgative  and  emmenagogue  in  gout, 
and  uterine  obstructions,  in  doses  of  n\xxx  to  $j,  in  a glass  of 
water.  The  Tincture  of  Veratrine  will  supplant  this  prepa- 
ration, the  strength  of  which  can  seldom  be  known  except  by 
actual  trial. 

Tinctura  Humuli.  L.  E.  Tincture  of  Hops.  Take  £v  of  hops, 
Oij  of  proof  spirit;  digest  for  14  days,  and  filter.  The  dose  is 
5SS  to  ^ss  as  a tonic  and  sedative ; but  it  is,  or  will  soon  be  sup- 
planted by  tincture  of  lupuline. 

Tinctura  Hyoscyami.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus. 
Take  ^iv  of  dried  leaves  of  hyoscyamus,  Oij  of  proof  spirits, 
digest  for  14  days,  and  filter. 

Medicinally , it  is  a good  sedative  and  anodyne,  in  cases  where 
opium  cannot  be  used.  Dose  irtxvj  to  5ij.  See  Hyoscyamus. 

Tinctura  Iodine.  See  Iodine. 

Tinctura  Jalaps.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Tincture  of  Jalap.  Take  ^viij 
of  jalap-root  in  powder,  Oij  of  proof  spirit,  digest  14  days,  and 
filter. 

Medicinally , it  is  given  in  doses  of  $j  to  £ss  as  a cathartic,  and  is 
often  added  to  purgative  draughts,  to  increase  their  activity. 
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Tinctura  Kino.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Tincture  of  Kino.  Take  ^iij  of 
kino  in  powder,  Oij  of  rectified  spirits ; digest  for  14  days,  and 
filter.  It  is  a tincture  of  almost  pure  Tannin. 

Medicinally , it  is  a good  astringent,  though  inferior  to  catechu.  The 
dose  is  5 j to  5ij  triturated  with  mucilage,  for  obstinate  dysentery 
and  diarrhoea, 

Tinctuha  Lavandula  Composita.  See  Spir.  Lavand.  Comp. 

Tinctura  Lauri  Cinnamomi.  See  Tinct.  Cinnamomi. 

Tinctura  Lupulinze.  New.  Tincture  of  Lupuline.  Take  of 
lupuline  bruised,  %ij  of  alcohol ; digest  in  a close  vessel  for  six 
days,  press  out  the  liquor,  filter,  and  add  q.  s.  of  alcohol  to  make 
^iij  of  the  tincture.  Dose  5j  to  to  quiet  excessive  irrita- 
bility and  procure  sleep,  in  chronic  dyspepsia,  delirium  tremens, 
hepatitis,  &c.  It  does  not  cause  costiveness,  like  opium,  nor 
affect  the  liver  and  head  like  it.  (Dr.  Ives.) 

Tinctura  Lyttje.  See  Tinct.  Canthar. 

Tinctura  Meloes  Vesicatorii.  See  Tinct.  Canthar. 

Tinctura  Moschi.  D.  Tincture  of  Musk.  Take  ^ij  of  musk  re- 
duced to  powder,  Oj  of  rectified  spirit,  make  a tincture,  and 
give  in  doses  of  5 j to  ^ss  as  an  antispasmodic  stimulant. 

Tinctura  Muriatis  Ferri.  See  Tinct.  Ferri  Muriat. 

Tinctura  Muriatis  Ferri  cum  Oxydo  Rubro.  D.  Tincture  of 
Muriate  of  Iron,  with  the  Red  Oxyde.  Take  of  red  oxyde  of 
iron,  ^iv  of  muriatic  acid,  q.  s.  of  rectified  spirit ; digest  the  ox- 
ide with  the  acid  for  24  hours,  then  boil  for  half  an  hour ; evap- 
orate the  filtered  liquor  to  the  thickness  of  syrup,  add  the  spirit 
to  it  when  cold,  shake  it  frequently,  till  the  specific  gravity  is 
1050. 

Medicinally , it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  iqx  to  iqxl  or  more,  in 
the  same  cases  as  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron. 

Tinctura  Myrrhs.  L.  E.  D..  Tincture  of  Myrrh.  Take  3W  of 
myrrh  bruised,  Oiij  of  rectified  spirit,*  digest  for  14  days,  and 
filter.  This  is  improved  in  this  new  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  being  brighter  and  better  than  the  old  one. 

Internally  it  is  given  as  a tonic  and  deobstruant,  in  doses  of  £ss  to 

5j* 

Externally  it  is  much  used  in  gargles  and  lotions,  with  tincture  of 
bark,  infusion  of  roses,  and  acids,  for  spongy  gums,  sanious  ulcers, 
and  necrotic  and  exfoliating  bones. 
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Tinctura  Opii.  L.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Opium,  Laudanum.  Tine - 
tura  thebaica.  O.  Take  Bijss  of  hard  opium  in  powder,  Oij  of 
proof  spirit ; digest  for  14  days,  and  filter : iqxix  contain  gr.j  of 
opium. 

Internally  it  may  he  given  in  doses  of  lT|_x  to  iqxl,  or  gradually 
increased  to  it^lOO  or  more,  as  a powerful  anodyne,  which  has 
the  inconvenience,  however,  of  producing  costiveness,  and  de- 
ranging the  functions  of  the  brain  and  the  liver.  The  acetate 
of  morphine  is  in  many  cases  superior,  as  it  does  not  affect  the 
bowels  and  the  liver  in  the  same  way. 

j Externally  it  is  applied  in  form  of  lotion,  as  an  anodyne  for  pain 
and  spasm.  It  often  relieves  the  spasm  of  temporary  tetanus. 
(A.  T.  Thomson.) 

Tinctura  Papaveris.  Tincture  of  Poppy.  Take  ^iv  of  white 
poppy  capsules  powdered,  Oj  of  proof  spirit,  digest  for  14  days, 
and  filter.  It  is  about  half  the  strength  of  the  preceding. 

Tinctura  Pyrethri.  Tincture  of  Pyrethrum.  A term  by  no 
means  proper,  is  prepared  by  macerating  ^ j of  root  of  pyrethrum 
in  ^viij  of  spirit  of  rosemary.  It  is  used  as  a stimulant  gargle  or 
wash  for  the  mouth,  diluted  with  water. 

Tinctura  Quassee.  E.  D.  Tincture  of  Quassia.  Take  §j  of 
shavings  or  chips  of  quassia,  Oij  of  proof  spirit ; make  a tincture, 
and  give  in  doses  of  5j  to  5ij  as  a tonic.  It  is  a good  form  of 
quassia,  the  quassine  being  wholly  soluble  in  the  spirit. 

Tinctura  Quinine  Sulphatis.  New.  Tincture  of  Sulphate  of 
Quinine.  Take  gr.iv  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  of  alcohol 
spec.  grav.  -847  ; make  a tincture,  and  give  in  doses  of  5ij  to  5yj 
for  debility,  intermittents,  &c. 

Tinctura  Rhatanle.  Tincture  of  Rhafcany,  or  Crameria  Root. 
Is  prepared  with  3ij  to  Oj  of  proof  spirit. 

Tinctura  Rhei.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Tincture  of  Rhubarb.  Take  ^ij  of 
sliced  rhubarb  root,  ^ss  of  bruised  cardamom-seeds,  ^ij  of  saffron, 
Oij  of  proof  spirits ; digest  for  14  days,  and  filter. 

Medicinally,  it  is  more  astringent,  but  not  so  purgative  as  the 
infusion.  The  cardamom  seeds  render  it  aromatic,  but  there  is 
no  use  for  the  saffron.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  £ss  to  3j  in  pepper- 
mint water. 

Tinctura  Rhei  Composita.  L.  Compound  Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 
Take  ^ij  of  rhubarb  root  sliced,  §ss  of  liquoriee  root  bruised,  $ij 
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each  of  ginger  root  sliced  and  of  saffron,  Oj  of  proof  spirit,  ^xij 
of  water;  digest  for  14  days,  and  filter. 

Medicinally , it  is  given  as  a cordial  stomachic,  in  doses  of  5j  to  3ij, 
and  as  a purgative  5yj  to  3j.  Anise-seed  is  a good  addition,  as 
it  covers  the  nauseous  taste  of  the  rhubarb,  though  not  of  a very 
pleasant  flavour  themselves  to  most  palates. 

Tinctura  Rhei  et  Aloes.  E.  Tincture  of  Rhubarb  and  Aloes. 
Take  ^vij  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  ^vj  of  socotrine  aloes  in  powder, 
^ss  of  cardamom  seeds  bruised,  Oijss  of  proof  spirit ; make  a 
tincture,  and  give  in  the  same  doses  as  the  preceding. 

Tinctura  Rhei  et  Gentians.  E.  Tincture  of  Rhubarb  and 
Gentian.  Take  ^ij  of  powdered  rhubarb,  ^ss  of  Gentianas  lutea 
bruised,  Oijss  of  proof  spirit ; make  a tincture,  and  give  in  simi- 
lar doses  to  the  preceding. 

Tinctura  Sabine  Composita.  Compound  Tincture  of  Savine. 
Take  3j  of  extract  of  savine,  ftj  of  tincture  of  castor,  ftss  of 
tincture  of  myrrh ; mix. 

Tinctura  Saponis  et  Opii.  E.  Tincture  of  Soap  and  Opium. 
The  same  as  the  Linim.  Sap.  et  Opii.  E. 

Tinctura  Scille.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Tincture  of  Squills.  Take  ^iv 
of  squill  root  recently  dried,  Oij  of  proof  spirit,  digest  for  1 4 
days,  and  filter. 

Medicinally , tt\xxx  are  equal  to  gr.j  of  the  root,  and  it  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  ir[x  to  3j  in  the  almond  emulsion,  for  coughs,  chronic 
catarrh,  and  obstinate  hoarseness. 

Tinctura  Senne.  L.  D.  Tinctura  Sennae  Composita.  E.  Tincture 
of  Senna.  Take  ^iij  of  senna  leaves,  5iij  of  carraway  seeds 
bruised,  5j  °f  cardamom  seeds  bruised,  %iv  of  raisins  stoned, 
Oij  of  proof  spirit ; digest  for  14  days,  and  strain. 

Medicinally , this  is  a good  purgative,  in  doses  of  ^ij  to  ^j  for  atonic 
gout,  dyspepsia,  &c.  along  with  the  infusion  of  senna,  or  pepper- 
mint-water, or  ginger-tea.  Liquorice  root  is  a good  substitute 
for  the  raisins. 

Tinctura  Serpentarie.  L.  D.  Tincture  of  Snake  Root.  Take 
3iij  of  Virginian  snake  root,  Oij  of  proof  spirit;  digest  for  14 
days,  and  filter. 

Medicinally , it  is  stimulant  and  tonic,  in  doses  of  5ss  to  5hj  for 
head-ache  and  gout,  but  it  is  not  a good  form. 

Tjnctura  Strychnine.  New,  Tincture  of  Strychnine.  Take 
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gr.iij  of  very  pure  strychnine,  of  alcohol  spec.  grav.  *83 7 ; dis- 
solve, and  give  in  doses  of  114  vj  to  n\xxiv  in  any  vehicle  for 
muscular  debility  and  paralysis. 

Tinctura  Thebaica.  O.  See  Tinct.  Opii. 

Tinctura  Theriacalis.  O.  Is  made  with  one  part  each  of  mith- 
ridate  and  Venice  treacle,  and  four  parts  each  of  acetic  acid  and 
proof  spirit. 

Tinctura  ToluifeRaE  Balsami.  E.  Tincture  of  Balsam  of  Tolu. 
Take  §jss  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  Oj  of  alcohol;  make  a tincture, 
and  give  as  an  expectorant,  in  doses  of  5ss  to  5jss.  Its  power 
is  doubtful,  and  it  is  chiefly  used  to  flavour  cough  mixtures, 
when  inflammation  does  not  threaten. 

Tinctura  Valerianae.  L.  D.  Tincture  of  Valerian.  Take  ^iv 
of  valerian  root,  Oij  of  proof  spirit ; digest  for  14  days,  and 
filter.  It  is  given  as  a nervine  and  antispasmodic,  in  doses  of  5ss 
to  ^ij,  but  is  chiefly  added  to  infusions  and  draughts. 

Tinctura  Valerianae  Ammoniata.  L.  D.  Ammoniated  Tinc- 
ture of  Valerian.  Take  ^iv  of  valerian-root,  Oij  of  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia;  digest  for  14  days,  and  filter. 

Medicinally , this  is  prescribed  as  a nervine  stimulant  and  antispas- 
modic, in  doses  of  5j  to  5ij  with  milk,  camphor  mixture,  ethe- 
real preparations,  &c. 

Tinctura  Veratri  Alba.  Tincture  of  White  Hellebore.  Take 
§viij  of  white  hellebore  root  bruised,  Oijss  of  proof  spirit,  and 
make  a tincture. 

Medicinally , it  is  alterative,  in  doses  of  npiij  to  114  v for  cutaneous 
disorders.  It  is  purgative,  deobstruant,  and  emetic  in  larger 
doses,  but  is  not  a very  safe  or  manageable  preparation. 

Tinctura  Veratrin^e.  New.  Tincture  of  Vera  trine.  Take  §iv 
of  veratrine,  of  alcohol,  make  a tincture,  and  give  from  174  x 
to  H\xv,  174  xx,  or  114  xxv  in  a glass  of  any  aromatic  water,  or 
infusion  for  dropsy  and  leu  cophlegmatic  disorders.  It  may 
also  be  employed  externally  by  friction,  in  the  same  cases,  and 
in  gout.  (Magendie.) 

Tinctura  Zingireris.  L.  D.  P.  Tincture  of  Ginger.  Take  ^ij  of 
ginger  root  sliced,  Oij  of  rectified  spirit ; digest  for  14  days,  and 
filter.  It  would  be  better  to  use  §iv  of  ginger.  If  the  spirit  is 
weak,  the  tincture  will  be  turbid. 

Medicinally , it  is  a good  stomachic  stimulant,  in  doses  of  5j  to  5iij 
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for  atonic  disorders,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  purgatives,  to  prevent 
griping  and  flatulence. 

Tobacco.  See  Tabaci  Folia. 

Tisanes.  See  Ptisans.  P. 

Tolu  Lozenges.  See  Lozenges. 

Tomata  Ketchup.  See  Ketchup. 

Tooth  Powders.  See  Carbo  Ligni,  Dentifrice,  Green,  Gros- 
venor,  Hemet,  and  Ruspini. 

Tormentilla  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Tormentil  Root.  Tormentilla 
officinalis.  A native  plant,  common  on  dry  heaths.  The  root 
is  knotty,  and  of  a blackish  colour,  but  internally  reddish.  It 
contains  tannin. 

Medicinally,  it  is  astringent  and  styptic,  and  as  it  seems  to  act  with 
less  stimulus  than  other  astringents,  it  has  been  preferred  to 
check  the  diarrhoeas  attending  hectic  fever,  and  the  dentition  of 
infants.  The  dose  is  gr.x  to  5j  of  the  powder,  or  ^ij  of  the  de- 
coction thrice  a day,  with  a little  ipecacuan,  or  chalk  mixture. 
(Fordyce.) 

Toxicodendri  Folia.  L.  E.  P.  Sumach,  or  Poison  Oak  Leaves. 
Rhus  toxicodendron.  A native  of  America. 

Medicinally,  they  are  suhacrid,  stimulant,  and  narcotic,  and  have 
been  given  in  doses  of  gr.ss  to  gr.iv  of  the  powder,  or  the  extract, 
twice  a day  for  palsy.  (Alderson.)  It  is  a very  doubtful 
remedy.  It  has  been  applied  externally  for  herpetic  eruptions; 
but  is  apt  to  excite  erysipelas. 

Tragacantha.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Tragacanth,  or  Gum  Tragacanth. 
Procured  from  the  'Astragalus  verus,  a native  of  Persia.  It  has 
no  smell,  and  very  little  taste.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of 
Cerasin. 

Incompatible  with  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron,  and  with  the 
acetate  of  lead. 

Insoluble  in  water  with  which  it  gelatinizes.  In  boiling  water 
it  dissolves  partially,  when  a portion  of  a mineral  acid  is  added. 

Medicinally,  it  is  chiefly  used  in  pharmaceutical  preparations.  A 
bit  of  it  allowed  to  dissolve  gradually  in  the  mouth  tends  to 
allay  tickling  coughs. 

Treacle,  or  Molasses.  Is  the  impure  syrup  or  uncrystillizable  por- 
tion of  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane.  It  is  very  fermentable. 
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Medicinally , it  is  purgative,  and  is  a cheap  substance  for  aperient 
electuaries,  &c. 

Trefoil.  See  Menyanthes. 

Tripoli.  A sort  of  burnt  earth,  used  for  polishing  and  cleaning  metals. 

Triticum.  See  Farina  and  Amylum. 

Trochisci.  E.  P.  Lozenges.  I have  given  the  composition  of 
some  of  these  under  Lozenges,  Pastilli,  and  TabelLjE. 
Others  I shall  now  mention. 

Trochisci  Carbonatis  Calcis.  E.  Lozenges  of  Carbonate  of  Lime. 
Chalk  Lozenges.  Take  ^iv  of  prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  of 
gum  Arabic  mucilage,  5j  of  nutmeg  in  powder,  and  ^vj  of  re- 
fined sugar,  triturate  these  together,  and  make  into  a paste  with 
water. 

Medicinally , two  or  three  may  occasionally  be  taken  as  an  antacid 
and  absorbent. 

Trochisci  Emetine.  New.  Emetine  Lozenges.  Take  gr.xxxij 
of  coloured  emetine,  ^ij  of  refined  sugar,  make  into  lozenges  of 
gr.xviij  each. 

Medicinally , emetic,  when  taken  fasting,  in  doses  of  one  for  a child, 
and  three  or  four  for  an  adult. 

Trochisci  Glycirrhiz;E  Glabrje.  E.  Liquorice  Lozenges.  Take 
one  part  each  of  extract  of  liquorice  and  gum  Arabic,  two  parts 
of  refined  sugar ; dissolve  in  warm  water,  strain,  and  evaporate 
with  a gentle  heat,  so  as  to  form  lozenges  in  the  usual  way. 
Demulcent  for  coughs. 

Trochisci  Gummosi.  E.  Gum  Lozenges.  Take  four  parts  of  gum 
Arabic,  and  one  part  of  starch,  and  twelve  parts  of  refined  sugar; 
make  into  lozenges  with  rose-water.  Demulcent  for  coughs. 

Trochisci  Nitratis  Potass^e.  E.  Nitre  Lozenges.  Take  one 
part  of  nitrate  of  potass,  three  parts  of  refined  sugar ; make  into 
lozenges  with  mucilage  of  tragacanth. 

Medicinally , they  are  cooling  in  dryness  of  the  fauces,  fever,  and 
sore  throat,  and  for  public  speakers  and  singers. 

Trotter  Oil,  or  Neat’s  Foot  Oil,  may  be  purchased  ready-made  of 
the  butchers,  but  it  is  very  impure,  and  ought  to  be  simmered 
with  equal  parts  of  rose-water  over  a fire,  stirred  with  a wooden 
spatula,  and  when  cool,  is  taken  off  with  an  oil  spoon;  and  if 
necessary,  the  process  repeated.  It  is  excellent  for  making  cold 
cream,  and  other  ointments.  Dr.  Dods  says,  alkanet-root  added 
makes  it  keep  better. 
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Tuberose.  Polyanthus  tuberosa.  A fragrant  plant,  the  root  of 
which  is  emetic,  and  probably  contains  emetine  or  violine, 

Turbith  Minerale.  Sulphate  of  Peroxide  of  Mercury.  Sub - 
sulphas  hydrargyri  Jlavus.  E.  which  see. 

Turner’s  Cerate.  See  Ceratum  Calamine. 

Turmeric.  The  root  of  Curcuma  longa,  and  Curcuma  rotundaj  the 
powder  of  which  is  sometimes  employed  as  a stimulant  aromatic 
tonic,  in  doses  of  5 j to  5ij  ; but  it  is  chiefly  used  for  its  yellow 
colour. 

Adulterated  in  the  powdered  form  with  raspings  of  guaiac  wood, 
bean-meal,  &c. 

Turpentine.  See  Terebinth. 

Turpeth.  Convolvulus  turpethum.  P.  An  acrid  cathartic  herb. 

Tussilago.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Coltsfoot.  Tussilago  farfara . A native 
plant,  common  in  barren  sandy  soils.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
have  been  long  in  repute  as  a demulcent  and  expectorant  in 
coughs ; ont  it  has  no  virtue  beyond  that  of  a pleasant  mucilage. 
A decoction  is  made  by  boiling  a handful  of  the  leaves  in  a quart 
of  water,  down  to  a pint.  The  expressed  juice  was  recommend- 
ed by  Cullen  for  scrofula.  It  is  used  for  smoking,  like  tobacco. 

Tussilago  Petasites.  P.  Butter  Burr.  A native  plant,  with 
very  broad  round  leaves,  common  on  the  sandy  banks  of  rivers. 
It  is  a weak,  bitter,  and  mucilaginous  demulcent. 

Tutia,  Tutty.  See  Zincum. 

U. 

Ulea  EuropjEUS.  Furze,  Whins.  A native  prickly  shrub,  the  in- 
fusion or  decoction  of  which  is  demulcent  and  diuretic.  The 
seeds  are  still  more  so,  and  occasion  nausea  and  diaphoresis. 

Ulmi  Cortex.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Elm  Bark.  Ulmus  campestris.  It 
is  very  mucilaginous  and  also  contains  sugar,  a little  gallic  acid, 
and  supertartrate  of  potass. 

Medicinally , it  is  said  to  be  alterative,  tonic,  and  diuretic,  and  to 
be  useful  for  herpetic  and  leprous  eruptions.  If  it  ever  do  good 
in  such  cases,  it  must  be  from  its  mucilage  sheathing  the  acid 
or  acrid  substances  of  the  primse  vise,  from  which  they  arise. 
With  this  view  it  may  be  useful. 
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Ultramarine.  See  Oil  Colours.  It  is  frequently  adulterated, 
but  its  genuineness  may  be  ascertained  by  bringing  it  to  a red 
heat  in  a crucible,  when,  if  it  is  not  genuine,  it  will  become  pale 
or  blackish.  When  tried  with  oil  it  assumes  a brown  tint. 

Umber,  and  Burnt  Umber,  are  earthy  pigments  used  in  painting. 

Unguenta.  Ointments.  Are  external  applications  of  a softer  con- 
sistence than  cerates,  though  in  other  respects  resembling  them. 
The  complication  of  the  old  pharmacy  has  now  been  in  a great 
measure  laid  aside,  and  ointments  are  now  usually  formed  of 
lard,  prepared  suet,  or  spermaceti,  to  keep  the  parts  soft,  and 
some  one  or  two  active  ingredients. 

From  their  want  of  consistency,  they  do  not  keep  well,  being  apt 
to  become  rancid,  and  they  should,  on  that  account,  be  made  in 
small  quantities.  The  addition  of  a little  finely  powdered  re- 
fined sugar  is  useful  for  preventing  this. 

Veterinary  Ointments  are  introduced  under  the  term  Ointment 
above. 

Unguentum  Acidi  Nitrosi.  E.  D.  Ointment  of  Nitrous  Acid. 
Take  tbj  of  lard,  5yj  of  nitrous  acid;  melt  the  lard,  and  rub  the 
acid  into  it  by  degrees,  till  the  mixture  is  cold. 

Medicinally,  it  is  stimulant,  and  is  a good  application  to  foul  atonic 
ulcers,  and  to  herpetic  eruptions. 

Unguentum  Acidi  Sulphurici.  Ointment  of  Sulphuric  Acid. 
Take  ^ij  of  prepared  lard,  5ij  of  sulphuric  acid ; mix  in  a 
Wedgewood  mortar  for  an  ointment.  It  is  useful  for  itch,  gout, 
bronchocele,  and  enlarged  joints ; but  is  apt  to  corrode  the 
patient’s  linen.  (A.  Duncan.) 

Unguentum  AEgyptiacum.  See  Liniment.  A5ruginis. 

Unguentum  /Eruginis.  D.  Verdigrise  Ointment,  or  Green  B a si- 
licon. Take  ^viij  of  resinous  ointment,  giij  of  olive  oil,  3 j of 
verdigrise ; mix  to  make  an  ointment.  Stimulant  and  digestive 
for  indolent  ulcers,  neglected  burns,  & c. 

Unguentum  de  Althaea.  P.  Althea,  or  Marsh  Mallow  Ointment. 
Take  1000  parts  of  oil  of  mucilage,  250  parts  of  yellow  wax, 
125  parts  each  of  pure  resin  and  turpentine;  melt,  and  strain 
through  linen,  stirring  with  a spatula  till  cold.  It  is  softening 
and  suppurative. 

Unguentum  Ammonle.  Take  5ss  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ^ss  of 
simple  cerate ; mix.  Stimulant  for  strumous  ulcers. 
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Unguentum  Anti-Hamorrhoidale.  Pile  Ointment.  Take  $ij 
of  submuriate  of  mercury,  5ss  of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  5ss 
of  solution  of  acetate  of  morphine,  $ij  of  Barbadoes  tar,  of 
fresh  lard ; mix  for  an  ointment. 

Or,  Take  ^ij  of  oxide  of  zinc,  5j  of  submuriate  of  mercury,  of 
fresh  lard ; mix  for  an  ointment  for  piles,  when  very  irritable. 

Unguentum  Antimonii  Tartarizati.  Ointment  of  Tartarized  An- 
timony. Take5jss  of  tartar  emetic,  of  spermaceti  ointment;  mix. 

Or,  Take  ^ij  to  5iij  of  tartar  emetic,  and  of  palm  oil ; mix.  To 
be  applied  so  as  to  bring  out  pimples,  in  the  quantity  of  5j  daily, 
for  deep  seated  pains,  arthritic  swellings,  and  for  phthisis,  hyste- 
ria, mania,  &c.  (Jenner.) 

Unguentum  Arsenici.  Arsenic  Ointment.  Take  5j  of  powdered 
arsenic,  5yj  each  of  lard  and  spermaceti  ointment ; mix,  and  ap- 
ply to  destroy  the  surface  of  cancerous  ulcers ; but  it  is  by  no 
means  safe. 

Unguentum  Basilicum.  P.  Basilicon  Ointment.  Take  32  parts 
each  of  black  pitch,  yellow  resin,  and  yellow  wax,  128  parts  of 
olive  oil ; melt  the  pitch  and  the  resin  together,  and  add  the  oil 
and  the  wax  ; melt,  and  strain  through  linen,  stirring  it  with  a 
wooden  rod  till  it  become  nearly  cold.  Maturative  and  stimulant. 

Unguentum  Belladonna.  New.  Take  §iv  each  of  the  fresh 
leaves  of  belladonna  and  prepared  lard,  bruise  the  leaves  in  a 
marble  mortar,  and  beat  them  up  with  the  lard,  then  melt  with 
a gentle  heat,  strain  through  cloth  by  pressure,  and  stir  till  cold. 
It  may  be  made  with  equal  parts  of  lard,  and  of  the  dried  powder 
of  the  leaves. 

Medicinally , it  is  excellent  for  tic  doloureux,  and  for  relieving 
chordee,  priapism,  and  spasmodic  stricture,  either  externally,  or 
introduced  by  a bougie.  It  relieves  iritis,  and  the  pain  of  necro- 
tic ulcers,  but  ought  to  be  used  with  caution  to  abraded  surfaces, 
as  it  may  be  absorbed. 

Unguentum  Camphoratum.  Take  of  elder-ointment,  £ss  of 
superacetate  of  lead  (rubbed  up  with  a little  oil  of  almonds),  5ss 
of  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  gr.xij  of  camphor  in  powder,  with  a 
little  alcohol ; mix.  It  is  a good  sedative  application  for  piles. 
(Cheston.) 

Unguentum  Cantharidis.  L.  Ung.  lyttce.  O.  Take  §ij  of  canthar- 
ides  in  very  fine  powder,  £viij  of  distilled  water,  3viij  of  resin 
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cerate ; boil’  down  the  water  with  the  cantharides  to  one  half, 
and  strain ; mix  the  cerate  with  the  strained  liquor,  and  evapo- 
rate to  a proper  consistency. 

Medicinally,  it  is  a very  mild  but  rather  an  uncertain  stimulant. 
The  boiling  destroys  in  part  the  acrimony  of  the  flies. 

Unguentum  Catechu.  Catechu  Ointment.  Take  §iv  of  catechu, 
5ix  of  alum,  ^iv  of  yellow  resin,  3X  of  olive-oil,  and  q.  s.  of 
water ; mix  to  make  an  ointment.  A good  astringent  application 
to  languid  ulcers. 

Unguentum  Cera  Alba.  D.  Ointment  of  White  Wax.  Take 
ibj  of  white  wax,  ibiv  of  prepared  lard ; melt,  and  mix.  Emol- 
lient, and  a good  basis  for  other  ointments. 

Unguentum  Cem  Flav^:.  D.  Ointment  of  Yellow  Wax.  Take 
Ibj  of  yellow  wax,  ibiv  of  prepared  lard ; melt,  and  mix.  Emol- 
lient, and  as  a basis  for  other  ointments. 

Unguentum  Cera  cum  Aceto.  Take  of  white  wax,  ^iij  of 
lead  plaster,  ibj  of  olive-oil,  3ij  of  diluted  acetic  acid ; melt  the 
wax,  the  plaster,  and  the  oil  together,  and  add  the  vinegar  grad*' 
ually.  It  is  a good  application  for  excoriations  and  superficial 
eruptions. 

Unguentum  Cera  cum  Hydrargyro.  Take  §viij  of  yellow  wax, 
^iv  of  prepared  lard,  ^ij  of  olive-oil,  ^vj  of  mercurial  ointment ; 
melt  together  the  wax,  the  lard,  and  the  oil,  stir  till  almost 
cold,  and  add  the  blue  ointment.  It  is  a good  application  to 
atonic  ulcers  with  callous  edges. 

UnguentunI  Cerussa.  D.  See  Ung.  Oxid.  Plumb.  Alb.  E. 

Unguentum  Cetacei.  L.  Spermaceti  Ointment.  Ung.  spermalis 
ceti.  D.  Take  £vj  of  spermaceti,  £ij  of  white  wax,  ^iij  of 
olive  oil ; melt  them  together  over  a slow  fire,  stirring  them  con- 
stantly till  cold.  In  summer  it  soon  becomes  rancid.  Almond 
oil  is  more  elegant  than  olive  oil. 

Medicinally , it  is  emollient,  and  used  for  dressing  blisters  and  exco- 
riations, and  as  a basis  for  active  substances,  such  as  tartar  emetic, 
iodine,  &c. 

Unguentum  Caruleum.  See  Ceratum  Carul. 

Unguentum  Cocculi  Indici.  Ointment  of  Cocculus  Indicus. 
Take  from  to  $ij  of  Cocculus  Indicus  in  very  fine  powder,  3j 
of  palm-oil,  or  of  lard ; mix,  and  apply  for  porrigo  furfuraeea ; 
but  it  is  not  very  safe. 

Unguentum  Conii.  Hemlock  Ointment.  Is  prepared  in  the  same 
way  as  Ung.  Belladonna,  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur-* 
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poses ; but  in  urethral  disorders  it  is  apt  to  produce  impotence. 
At  Bartholomew  Hospital,  they  spoil  this  ointment,  by  boiling 
the  hemlock  till  it  becomes  crisp  ! 

Unguentum  Cupri  Sub-acetatis.  E.  Take  $ss  of  subacetate  of 
copper,  of  spermaceti  ointment ; mix,  and  introduce  by  means 
of  a bougie  into  the  rectum,  for  prolapsus,  and  ulcers  of  the  rec- 
tum, piles,  &c. 

Unguentum  Digitalis.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the 
ung.  belladonnae,  and  applied  in  similar  cases. 

Unguentum  Elemi  Compositum.  L.  D.  Elemi  Ointment.  Yellow 
basilicon.  Take  ibj  of  elemi,  of  common  turpentine,  Ibij  of 
prepared  suet ; §ij  of  olive  oil ; melt  the  elemi  with  the  suet, 
remove  them  from  the  fire,  and  immediately  mix  them  with  the 
turpentine  and  the  oil ; and  strain  through  linen. 

Medicinally,  it  is  a mild  stimulant  dressing  for  setons  and  issues, 
and  for  promoting  the  healing  of  ulcers.  When  too  solid,  add  a 
little  oil  of  turpentine. 

Unguentum  Elemi  cum  ^Erugine.  Take  5j  of  aerugo,  Ibss  of 
elemi  ointment,  mix  the  verdigrise  with  a little  oil,  and  having 
melted  the  ointment  gradually,  stir  it  in.  It  is  a good  sti- 
mulant for  foul  ulcers. 

Unguentum  Ferri  Arseniatis.  Ointment  of  Arseniate  of  Iron. 
Take  5SS  °f  arseniate  of  iron,  $ij  of  phosphate  of  iron,  5yj  of 
spermaceti  ointment ; mix  carefully,  and  apply  to  cancerous  ulcers, 
and  noli-me-tangere,  to  produce  sloughing.  It  is  not  very  safe. 

Unguentum  Ferri  Phospiiatis.  Ointment  of  Phosphate  of  Iron. 
Take  ^iij  of  phosphate  of  iron,  of  spermaceti  ointment ; mix, 
and  apply  to  atonic  ulcerations,  and  for  promoting  a slough. 

Unguentum  Ferri  Hydrocyanatis.  Ointment  of  Prussian  Blue. 
Take  5j  of  the  hydrocyanate  (prussiate)  of  iron  in  powder.  3J 
of  spermaceti  ointment ; mix,  and  apply  to  foul  and  irritable 
ulcers,  open  cancer,  noli-me-tangere,  &c.  (Roudet.) 

Unguentum  Ferri  Subcarbonatis.  Take  5j  each  of  subcarbo- 
nate of  iron  and  balsam  of  copaiba,  5yj  of  spermaceti  ointment ; 
mix,  and  apply  to  phagedenic  ulcers. 

Unguentum  Gall^e  Camphoratum.  Camphorated  Ointment  of 
Galls.  Take  5ij  of  galls  in  fine  powder,  5ss  of  camphor,  of 
prepared  lard ; incorporate  the  camphor  with  the  lard,  and  then 
add  the  galls.  Apply  as  an  astringent  for  piles  after  leeching 
and  fomentations. 
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Unguentum  Gallos  Compositum.  Take  each  of  powdered 
galls  and  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  5 j of  powdered  opium,  5 } 
each  of  prepared  lard  and  spermaceti  ointment.  It  is  a good 
astringent  for  burns,  scalds,  haemorrhoids,  &c. 

Unguentum  Hellebori  Albi.  Ointment  of  White  Hellebore. 
Take  5j  of  white  hellebore  in  powder,  ^ j of  prepared  lard ; mix, 
and  apply  for  itch,  and  other  eruptions.  See  Ung.  Veratr. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri.  E.  D.  P.  Take  equal  parts  of  mercury 
and  suet,  three  parts  of  lard ; mix,  till  the  globules  of  mercury 
disappear.  One  drachm  contains  gr.xij  of  mercury.  See  Ung. 
Hydrarg.  Fortius. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Albi.  Take  of  the  hydro-sublimed 
mercury,  5ij  of  olive-oil,  ^hj  of  prepared  lard  ; mix  intimately, 
and  apply  in  the  same  cases  as  the  strong  mercurial  ointment, 
than  which  it  is  an  equally  effectual  and  a neater  preparation. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Camphoratum.  Take  of  strong 
mercurial  ointment,  5ss  of  camphor ; mix,  and  apply  at  bed- time, 
along  the  course  of  the  urethra,  for  chordee,  or  to  indurated 
tumours. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Fortius.  L.  Strong  Mercurial  Oint- 
ment, Blue  ointment.  V.  Take  tbij  of  purified  mercury,  ^xxiij 
of  prepared  lard,  of  prepared  suet ; first  triturate  the  mercury 
with  the  suet  and  a little  of  the  lard,  till  the  globules  disappear, 
add  the  rest  of  the  lard  and  mix.  One  drachm  contains  gr.xxx 
of  mercury. 

Chemically,  the  mercury  appears  to  be  partly  in  a state  of  mechanical 
sub-division  and  partly  in  the  form  of  protoxide,  the  latter  of 
which  alone  is  the  active  part  of  the  preparation.  An  ointment 
may  accordingly  be  made  of  more  uniform  strength,  by  incorpo- 
rating gr.xxi  of  the  black  oxide  of  mercury  with  of  lard,  at 
the  temperature  of  350°  Fahr.  (Donovan). 

Medicinally,  it  is  one  of  the  best  modes  of  administering  mercury, 
from  5ss  to  ^ij  being  rubbed  in  before  the  fire,  with  the  warm 
hand  of  the  patient  himself,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs  or 
arms,  and  on  the  calves  of  the  legs  every  night,  till  the  mouth 
acquire  a metallic  taste,  and  become  slightly  sore,  when  it  must  be 
partially  discontinued,  as  excessive  salivation  is  found  in  almost 
every  case  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  warm  bath  is 
better  for  promoting  its  action  than  the  addition  of  camphor  &c. 
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which  are  apt  to  irritate  the  skin.  The  ointment  itself  some- 
times irritates  the  skin,  and  brings  out  eruptions,  in  which  case 
a different  place  must  be  selected  for  the  frictions.  When  it  is 
employed  for  dropsy,  diuretics  should  be  employed  with  it. 
When  salivation  runs  too  high,  a dose  or  two  of  the  acetate  of 
morphine  should  be  given,  and  the  ointment  or  liniment  of  bel- 
ladonna should  be  rubbed  over  the  parotid  and  submaxillary 
glands.  In  local  paralysis,  and  other  local  affections,  it  is 
good  to  rub  in  this  ointment,  and  give  at  the  same  time  calomel, 
or  some  other  mercurial,  internally. 

Adulterated  with  an  ointment  made  with  rancid  lard,  which  great- 
ly facilitates  the  incorporation  of  the  mercury,  but  it  is  rendered 
by  this  means  more  irritating  to  the  skin,  and  still  more  so  by 
turpentine,  which  is  added  for  the  same  purpose.  Sulphurated 
oil  renders  it  inert  by  forming  a sulphuret  of  mercury. 

Genuine  strong  mercurial  ointment  is,  when  fresh  made,  of  a grey- 
ish blue  colour,  and  has  no  appearance  of  globules  of  metallic 
mercury  diffused  through  it, 

Imitated,  or  rather  improved,  by  substituting  butter  of  cacao  for 
lard,  and  using  equal  parts  of  it  and  mercury,  adding  to  every 
ounce  ll|x  of  fresh  egg  oil.  This  form  of  the  ointment  has  the 
advantage  of  an  agreeable  smell,  and  of  keeping  well  without 
becoming  rancid.  (M.  Planciie.) 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Mitius.  L.  D.  Milder  Mercurial 
Ointment.  Take  ifej  of  strong  mercurial  ointment,  ibij  of  pre- 
pared lard ; mix.  Six  drachms  of  this  contain  5j  of  mercury. 
It  is  a preparation  of  little  importance ; but  is  sometimes  used 
to  dress  siphilitic  sores,  and  to  destroy  pediculi. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis.  L.  E.  Ointment  of  Nitrate 
of  Mercury.  Citrine  ointment.  V.  Ung.supernitrat.hi/drarg.  D. 
Take  of  purified  mercury,  ^xj  of  nitric  acid,  ^vj  of  prepared 
lard,  £iv  of  olive-oil ; dissolve  the  mercury  in  the  acid,  and  while 
the  solution  is  hot,  mix  it  with  the  oil  and  lard,  previously 
melted  together. 

Medicinally,  it  is  useful  in  herpes,  and  other  eruptions,  and  for  in- 
dolent ulcers,  as  a stimulant  and  alterative.  It  is  an  excellent 
application  to  inflammation  of  the  tarsi,  when  mixed  over  a 
water  bath,  with  equal  parts  of  spermaceti  ointment,  or  almond- 
oil,  put  on  in  a very  small  quantity,  with  a camel's  hair  pencil. 
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at  bed-time : of  balsam  of  copaiba  to  of  this  ointment,  is  a 

good  addition. 

Unguentum  Nitratis  Hydrargyri  Mitius.  E.  Milder  Oint- 
ment of  Nitrate  of  Mercury.  Take  three  times  the  quantity  of 
the  lard  and  the  oil  as  that  directed  in  the  preceding.  It  is  used 
chiefly  for  the  eyes,  and  is  not  so  hard  as  the  other : 5 j of  pitch, 
or  of  sugar  of  lead  water  to  of  the  ointment  is  a good  addition 
for  piles,  prurigo  pudendi  et  recti,  &c. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitrico-Oxidi.  L.  Ung.  oxidi  hydrarg. 
rubric  E.  Ung.  subnitral.  hydrarg.  D.  Ointment  of  Nitric 
Oxide  of  Mercury.  Take  3 j of  nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  ^ij  of 
white  wax,  ^vj  of  prepared  lard ; to  the  wax  and  lard  melted 
together  add  the  nitric  oxide  of  mercury  reduced  to  a very  sub- 
tile powder,  and  mix.  The  nitric  oxide  ought  to  be  very  finely 
pulverized. 

Medicinally , it  is  an  excellent  stimulant  for  foul  and  atonic  ulcers, 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyelids.  It  is  best  applied  on  a 
bit  of  lint  to  ulcers,  covering  this  with  a dressing  of  spermaceti 
ointment.  When  mixed  with  any  sort  of  resinous  ointment,  the 
red  oxide  of  mercury  is  converted  into  the  black  oxide.  One 
drachm  of  subcarbonate  of  iron  to  3 j of  this  ointment,  is  a good 
addition. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Oxymuriatis.  Corrosive  Sublimate 
Ointment.  Take  gr.x  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury  very  finely 
levigated,  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  of  prepared  lard.  First  tritu- 
rate the  sublimate  with  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  then  incorporate 
with  the  lard.  It  is  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  preceding. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Pr^ecipitati  Albi.  L.  Take  5j  of 
white  precipitated  mercury,  ^jss  of  prepared  lard ; melt  the  lard 
over  a slow  fire,  add  the  mercury,  and  mix.  It  is  a good  itch 
ointment,  and  is  useful  for  porrigo  and  herpes. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Prjecipitati  per  Calce.  Take  of 
the  precipitate  which  falls  on  mixing  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury 
with  lime  water,  3 j of  ointment  of  elder  flowers,  or  of  prepared 
lard ; mix,  and  apply  to  phagedenic  and  strumous  ulcers,  and 
cutaneous  affections. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Proto-Iodureti.  New.  Take  3j  of 
the  proto-ioduret  of  mercury,  3jss  of  prepared  lard,  and  make 
an  ointment  for  strumo-siphilitic  ulcers.  The  deuto-ioduret 
makes  a still  more  active  ointment*  A very  small  quantity  of 
these  ointments  are  applied  upon  a bit  of  lint. 
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Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Prussiatis.  Ointment  of  Prussiate,  or 
Hydrocyanate  of  Mercury.  Take  ^ijss  of  hydro-sublimed  mer- 
cury., tq xx  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  3j  of  spermaceti  ointment;  mix 
carefully  in  a glass  mortar.  If  the  acid  he  of  a proper  strength 
it  will  make  the  mercury  of  a blue  colour.  It  is  good  for  por- 
rigo,  herpes,  and  irritable  siphilitic  ulcers. 

Unguentum  Infusi  Meloes  Vesicatorii.  E.  Ointment  of  Infused 
Cantharides.  Similar  to  the  Ung.  Canthar.  L.  The  canthar- 
ides  are  in  both  rendered  nearly  inert  by  boiling.  An  ointment 
of  Cantharadine  would  be  preferable. 

Unguentum  Iodine.  New.  Iodine  Ointment.  Take  gr.x  of 
iodine,  of  fresh  prepared  lard ; incorporate  by  trituration  in  a 
glass  mortar. 

Medicinally , it  is  applied  with  good  effect  to  wens  and  scrofulous 

, swellings,  and  also  for  schirrus,  &c.  It  renders  the  skin  yellow, 
but  this  soon  wears  off.  When  it  irritates  the  skin,  the  iodine 
must  be  diminished,  or  partially  discontinued ; when  it  does  not, 
the  iodine  may  be  increased. 

Unguentum  Laurinum.  P.  Laurel  Ointment.  Take  500  parts 
of  laurel  leaves,  1000  parts  of  prepared  lard,  incorporate  in  a 
mortar,  melt  in  a gentle  heat,  till  all  moisture  disappear,  and 
towards  the  end  add  500  parts  of  laurel-berries  in  powder ; 
digest  in  a water  bath  for  ten  hours,  and  strain  through  linen. 
It  is  tonic  and  nervine. 

Unguentum  Lyttas.  See  Ung.  Canthar. 

Unguentum  Nutritum.  Take  ibss  of  litharge,  ^v  of  acetic  acid, 
ifej  of  olive-oil,  melt  the  litharge  and  oil,  and  triturate  by  small 
portions  with  the  resinous  acid,  till  it  is  quite  white.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  ulcers  with  inflamed  edges. 

Unguentum  Ophthalmicum.  See  Ung.  Hydrarg.  Nitrat., 
Ung.  jErug.,  and  Ung.  Zinci. 

Unguentum  Oxydi  Plumbi  Albi.  E.  Unguentum  cerussee  sive 
subacetatis  plumbi.  D.  Ointment  of  White  Oxide  of  Lead. 
Take  five  parts  of  simple  ointment,  one  part  of  white  oxide  of 
lead ; mix,  and  make  an  ointment  to  be  applied  to  burns  and 
excoriations. 

Unguentum  Oxidi  Hydrargyri  Cinerei.  E.  Ointment  of  grey 
Oxide  of  Mercury.  Take  one  part  of  the  grey  oxide  of 
mercury,  three  parts  of  prepared  lard,  make  an  ointment  as 
a substitute  for  strong  mecurial  ointment ; but  it  is  weak, 
inert,  and  not  worthy  of  confidence. 
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Unguentum  Oxidi  Zinci  Impuri.  E.  See  Ung.  Zinci.  L. 

Unguentum  Picis  Liquids.  L.  D.  Tar  Ointment.  Take  ibj 
each  of  tar  and  prepared  suet ; melt  them  together,  and  strain 
through  linen.  It  is  said  to  be  good  for  herpetic  eruptions  and 
some  forms  of  porrigo.  Sulphur  is  a good  addition. 

Unguentum  Picis  Nigile.  L.  Black  Pitch  Ointment.  Ung. 
basilicum  nigrum.  O.  Black  basilicon.  V.  Take  ^ix  each  of 
pitch,  yellow  wax,  and  yellow  resin,  Oj  of  olive  oil ; melt  over  a 
slow  fire,  and  strain  through  linen.  It  is  stimulant  and  sedative, 
but  not  a very  agreeable  application  to  irritative  ulcers:  ^ss  or  jj 
of  finely  levigated  red  precipitate,  to  of  the  ointment,  is  a 
good  addition. 

Unguentum  Piperis  Nigri.  D.  Ointment  of  Black  Pepper. 
Take  5iv  of  black  pepper  finely  powdered,  frj  of  prepared  lard  ; 
make  an  ointment  to  be  used  as  an  irritative  stimulant. 

Unguentum  Plumbi  Compositum.  Take  Ibss  of  lead  plaster,  ^iv 
prepared  lard,  ^vj  each  of  olive  oil  and  wax  ointment,  jiv  of 
vinegar,  ^ij  of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead ; the  four  first  are 
to  be  melted  together,  and  when  cold,  the  other  two  added 
gradually.  It  is  useful  in  cutaneous  inflammation  as  a defensive. 

Unguentum  Plumbi  cum  Aceto.  See  Ung.  Nutritum. 

Unguentum  Plumbi  Subacetatis.  Take  of  wax  ointment, 
3ss  of  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead;  mix,  and  apply  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Unguentum  Potasste  Hydrodatis.  New.  Ointment  of  Hydriodate 
of  Potass.  Take  ^ss  of  hydriodate  of  potass,  ^ss  of  prepared 
lard;  make  an  ointment,  to  be  rubbed  in  on  strumous  and  schirrous 
tumours,  &c.  in  the  quantity  of  5ss,  morning  and  night,  increas- 
ing it  gradually.  (Magendie.) 

Unguentum  Pulveris  Meloes  Vesicatorii.  E.  Ung.  Can-* 
thar.  D.  Take  seven  parts  of  resinous  ointment,  one  part  of 
powdered  cantharides ; mix,  and  make  an  ointment  to  be  applied 
as  an  irritative  stimulant,  to  keep  open  blisters  and  issues. 

Unguentum  Populeum.  P.  Take  500  parts  of  the  fresh  buds  of 
the  black  poplar,  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  in  1500  parts 
of  prepared  lard  melted,  keep  this  till  the  following  herbs  can 
be  had  fresh,  viz.  128  parts  of  the  leaves  of  belladonna,  hyoscy- 
amus,  Solanum  nigrum,  and  black  poppies ; mix  with  the  prece- 
ding, melt  over  a slow  fire,  till  all  moisture  disappears,  and  strain. 
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Medicinally , it  is  sedative  for  local  inflammations  and  piles,  and 
eases  the  pain  of  cancer.  It  is  applied  also  a little  hot  to  the 
chapped  breasts  of  nurses,  &c. 

Unguentum  Resin®  Nigr®.  O.  See  Ung.  Picis.  Nigr. 

Unguentum  Resinosum.  E.  Resinous  Ointment.  Ung.  resinoe 
albce.  D.  Take  eight  parts  of  hog’s  lard,  five  parts  of  resin,  and 
two  parts  of  yellow  wax ; melt,  and  mix  for  a detersive  and 
stimulant  ointment. 

Unguentum  Resin®  Flav®.  Ointment  of  Yellow  Resin.  Yellow 
basilicon.  O.  Take  ibj  each  of  yellow  resin,  yellow  wax,  and 
olive  oil ; melt  the  wax  and  the  resin  together,  and  add  the  oil. 
It  is  a popular  digestive. 

Unguentum  Sabin®.  See  Ceratum  Sabin. 

Unguentum  Sambuci.  L.  D.  Elder  Ointment.  Take  tbij  each  of 
elder-flowers  and  prepared  lard ; boil  the  elder-flowers  in  the 
lard  till  they  become  crisp,  and  strain  through  linen. 

Medicinally , it  is  emollient,  and  in  piles  is  preferable  to  spermaceti 
ointment,  which  sometimes  increases  irritation.  Mr.  Brande 
says  it  is  a foolish  preparation,  and  Dr.  Paris  seems  to  agree 
with  him. 

Unguentum  Simplex.  E.  D.  Simple  Ointment.  Take  five  parts 
of  olive  oil  and  two  parts  of  white  wax ; melt,  to  form  an  oint- 
ment. It  is  emollient,  and  used  for  dressing  blisters,  and  as  a 
basis  for  other  ointments. 

Unguentum  Subacetatis  Cupri.  E.  See  Ung.  tErug.  D. 

Unguentum  Submuriatis  Hydrargyri  Ammoniati.  D.  Take 
£jss  of  ammoniated  submuriate  of  mercury,  §ij  of  white  wax 
ointment;  mix. 

Unguentum  Sulphuris.  L.  E.  D.  Sulphur  Ointment.  Take  giij 
of  sublimed  sulphur,  ibss  of  prepared  lard  ; mix.  It  is  almost,  if 
Hot  altogether,  a specific  in  scabies  or  psora.  The  colour  may  be 
improved  by  cinnabar,  and  the  smell  covered  by  oil  of  lavender 
and  essence  of  bergamot.  The  muriate  of  ammonia  is  a good 
addition  to  allay  the  itching. 

Unguentum  Sulphuris  Compositum.  L.  Compound  Sulphur 
Ointment.  Take  Ifess  of  sublimed  sulphur,  ^ij  of  white  hellebore 
root,  powdered,  of  nitrate  of  potass,  ftss  of  soft  soap,  frjss  of 
prepared  lard ; mix.  This  is  a very  inelegant  and  coarse  form, 
and  is  only  used  in  hospitals,  for  itch,  and  for  destroying  lice. 
It  is  very  irritating. 
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Unguentum  SuiiPHtrais  cum  Zinci  Sulphate.  Vharm.  Berlin . 
Jasser’s  Ointment.  Take  ^ij  each  of  sublimed  sulphur  and 
sulphate  of  zinc,  q.  s.  of  lard  and  oil  of  laurel,  to  form  an  oint- 
ment. This  is  excellent  for  scabies. 

Unguentum  Tutle.  D.  P.  Tutty  Ointment.  Ung.  oxidi  zinci . 
impuri.  E.  Take  ^ij  of  prepared  tutty,  5X  of  white  wax  oint- 
ment ; mix.  Astringent  for  tarsal  ulcers. 

Unguentum  Veratri.  L.  Black  Hellebore  Ointment.  Ung. 
Helleb.  Nigr.  D.  Take  ^ij  of  white  hellebore  root,  in  powder, 
^viij  of  prepared  lard,  rqxx  of  oil  of  lemons ; mix.  It  is  ex- 
tremely irritating,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  for  children.  It 
effectually  destroys  vermin. 

Unguentum  Veratrine.  New.  Ointment  of  Veratrine.  Take 
gr.iv  of  veratrine,  of  prepared  lard ; mix,  and  apply  for 
chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  and  dropsy.  (Magendie.) 

Unguentum  Zinci.  L.  Ointment  of  Zinc.  Ung.  oxid.  zinci. 
E.  D.  Take  5 j of  oxide  of  zinc,  §vj  of  prepared  lard ; mix,  and 
apply  to  the  tarsi  at  bed  time,  as  an  astringent  for  ophthalmia, 
tarsi,  and  to  excoriated  nipples ; but  it  is  not  safe  for  the  infant 
at  the  breast.  It  is  improved  by  calomel. 

Unguentum  Zinci  Iodidis.  New.  Ointment  of  Iodide  of  Zinc. 
Take  5j  of  iodide  of  zinc,  of  prepared  lard,  make  an  ointment 
for  scrofulous  and  schirrous  tumours,  5 j to  be  rubbed  in  daily 
and  increased,  if  no  irritation  follow.  (Ure.) 

Upas  Antiar.  The  juice  of  the  Antiaris  toxicaria , is  a strong 
vegetable  poison,  and  used  by  the  Indians  to  poison  arrows. 

Upas  Tieute.  The  celebrated  poison  of  Java,  which  kills  in  a few 
seconds  by  inducing  tetanus.  It  appears  to  contain  Stryc- 
nine.  (MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventou.) 

Urea.  New.  A chemical  principle  derived  from  urine,  by  treating 
it,  when  evaporated,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  with  an  equal 
volume  of  nitric  acid,  at  24°.  Agitate  this  mixture  in  an  ice- 
bath,  to  obtain  crystals,  which  must  be  washed  with  water  at 
zero,  and  pressed  between  two  sheets  of  paper.  Dissolve  these 
in  water,  and  treat  with  subcarbonate  of  potass,  to  take  up  the 
nitric  acid.  Evaporate  to  dryness  with  a gentle  heat,  treat  the 
residue  with  pure  alcohol,  which  will  only  dissolve  the  urea, 
concentrate  the  solution,  and  crystallize  the  urea.  It  may  be 
deprived  of  all  smell  and  colour,  by  heating  it  with  animal  charcoal 
2 h 2 
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Medicinally,  urea  is  said  to  be  diuretic,  and  it  has  also  been  given  by 
M.  Segalas,  for  diabetes,  commencing  with  gr.xxv,  and  increasing 
to  several  drachms  in  Eau  sucree.  It  does  not  appear  to  merit 
much  confidence.  (Magendie.) 

Urtica.  P.  See  Nettle. 

Usquebaugh.  Escubac.  A liqueur,  the  name  of  which  is  Celtic 
for  “ Water  of  Life.”  Aqua  Vita?.  O.  It  is  prepared  by  in- 
fusing for  eight  days,  in  Oiv  of  brandy,  5yj  of  saffron,  gr.xxiv 
of  mace,  the  peels  of  an  orange  and  two  citrons  ; distilling  this 
tincture  in  a water-bath  ; then  dissolving  Ibiv  of  sugar  in  Oij 
of  soft  water,  adding  it  to  the  former,  and  filtering. 

UViE  Passte.  L.  E.  P.  Raisins.  The  dried  fruit  of  the  Vitis  vi- 
nifera.  Raisins  are  cooling,  acidulous,  and  nutritive,  also 
slightly  laxative,  and  expectorant ; but  of  little  medicinal  im- 
portance. 

Uv^  Ursi  Folia.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Uva  Ursi,  or  Bear-berry  leaves. 
Arbutus  uva  ursi.  A native  shrub,  but  not  common.  It  is 
chiefly  used  On  account  of  its  astringency.  It  is  also  slightly 
diuretic.  It  is  supposed  to  relieve  nephritic  and  calculous  com- 
plaints and  vesical  irritability  by  astringing  the  relaxed  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  &c.,  and  diminishing  the  secretion 
of  mucus.  The  dose  is  3j  to  5j  of  the  dried  leaves,  thrice  a 
day.  It  frequently  renders  the  urine  black.  It  does  not  seem 
to  merit  much  confidence. 

Imitated,  by  substituting  the  leaves  of  other  plants  for  the  genuine, 
which  are  oblong-egg-shaped,  very  entire,  and  veined  like  net- 
work underneath. 

V. 

Vaccine  Matter.  Is  procured  by  puncturing  the  vaccine  pustule 
about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  and  drying  what  exudes  on  a 
lancet,  or  what  is  better,  on  a small  square  of  glass.  When  it 
is  to  be  sent  to  a distance,  it  ought  to  be  drawn  into  a small 
glass  globe,  and  hermetically  sealed.  It  will  thus  keep  good 
for  a long  period.  When  it  is  to  be  applied,  the  dried  matter 
must  be  moistened  with  a little  hot  water. 

Valerianje  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Valerian  Root.  Valeriana  offi- 
cinalis. A native  plant,  not  uncommon  in  woods  and  thickets. 
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The  root  has  a very  unpleasant  smell  (which  cats  are  very  fond 
of),  and  a somewhat  acrid  and  nauseous  bitter  taste. 

Medicinally , it  has  long  been  considered  an  antispasmodic  and 
emmenagogue,  and  is  on  that  account  prescribed  in  hysteria, 
and  chlorosis,  as  well  as  in  other  nervous  disorders.  Dr.  Paris 
says  the  powder  is  the  best  form,  and  the  decoction  the  worst  : 
Mr.  Brande,  that  the  powder  is  not  a commendable  form,  and 
0 that  it  is  best  in  infusion  or  decoction.  The  tincture  is  perhaps 
preferable.  Dose  of  the  powder  3j  to  5j,  twice  a day,  with 
mace  or  cinnamon  to  disguise  the  flavour.  It  is  a good  adjunct 
to  bark,  and  the  foetid  gums. 

Adulterated  with  other  roots,  but  the  genuine  may  be  known  by 
a cluster  of  fibres  adhering  to  one  head,  and  by  having  the  pecu- 
liar smell  of  valerian.  Those  are  best  which  are  procured  from 
a dry  soil,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  procure  such,  for  the  plant 
affects  moist  ground.  The  same  remark  holds  of  digitalis. 
Vanilla  Aromatica.  P.  Vanilla.  The  pods  of  the  Epidendron 
vanilla.  A warm,  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  nervine,  in  doses  of 

3SS  t0  5\j* 

Varnish.  A term  applied  to  an  extensive  class  of  compositions* 
which  give  polish  and  brilliancy  to  wood  and  other  substances. 
The  varnishes  used  for  metals  are  called  Lacquers,  which  see. 

Balloon  Varnish.  See  Caoutchouc. 

Black  Varnish.  Take  ^ij  of  lamp-black,  ^iv  of  yellow  resin,  ^viij 
* of  gum  sandarac,  and  Oiv  of  rectified  spirit ; melt,  mix,  and 
make  a varnish. 

Or,  For  old  straw,  or  chip  hats.  Take  ^ss  of  black  sealing-wax, 
powder  it,  and  digest  in  ^ij  of  rectified  spirit  in  a sand  heat. 
Lay  it  on  warm  with  a soft  brush  before  the  fire. 

Caoutchouc  Varnish.  See  Caoutchouc. 

Copal  Varnishes.  Are  made  in  various  ways.  The  best  is  made 
cold  by  dissolving  pure  copal  in  essence  of  rosemary,  and  then 
adding  a little  alcohol,  letting  it  stand  to  settle,  and  pouring  off 
the  clear  liquid.  This  does  for  wood,  pasteboard,  paintings, 
metal,  &c.  See  Copal. 

Crystal  Varnish.  Is  a solution  of  ^iij  of  gum  mastic  in  Oj  of 
rectified  spirit. 

Furniture  Varnish.  See  Polish.  Or,  dissolve  Ifeiij  of  resin,  ftij 
of  turpentine,  and  Ox  of  linseed-oil,  over  a slow  fire,  and  if  too 
thick,  soften  it  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
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Indian  Varnish,  is  composed  of  each  of  shell  and  seed-lac,  dis- 
solved in  Oij  of  rectified  spirit. 

Italian  Varnish,  is  Venice  turpentine  boiled  till  it  become  brittle, 
when  it  is  finely  powdered,  and  dissolved  in  oil  of  turpentine. 

Mastic  Varnish,  is  composed  of  3ij  of  gum  mastic  dissolved  in  Oj 
of  oil  of  turpentine.  See  Crystal  Varnish. 

Painter’s  Cream , is  prepared  by  dissolving  5ss  of  mastic  in  tears, 
pulverized  in  ^iij  of  nut-oil ; add  this  to  a third  of  an  ounce  of 
acetate  of  lead,  in  a marble  mortar,  and  stir,  adding  gradually  a 
little  water,  till  it  become  creamy. 

Picture  Varnish,  is  made  by  dissolving  gxij  of  mastic,  3\jss  °f 
Venice  turpentine,  gr.xxx  of  camphor,  and  Oiijss  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine together,  and  pouring  off  the  clear  liquor  from  the 
dregs. 

Print  Varnish,  is  made  by  adding  ftj  of  copal  in  powder  by  single 
ounces  per  day  to  ifeiv  of  balsam  of  copaiba,  keeping  in  a warm 
place,  and  frequently  stirring.  When  dissolved,  add  a portion 
of  Chio  turpentine.  (Le  Blond.) 

Red  Varnish,  is  made  with  mastic,  gum  benjamin,  sandarac,  seed- 
lac,  turpentine,  and  rectified  spirits,  dissolved  in  the  usual  way. 

Spirit  Varnishes,  are  all  those  made  with  rectified  spirit. 

Vauqueline.  See  Strychnine.  The  name  was  changed  be- 
cause the  drug  is  poisonous. 

Velno’s  Vegetable  Syrup.  According  to  Adair,  is  composed  of 
a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  triturated  with  honey  and  mu- 
cilage. According  to  Swediaur  it  contains  volatile  alkali. 
According  to  Mr.  Brodie,  it  is  similar  to  the  following.  Take 
§ij  of  burdock  root,  (young  and  fresh)  sliced,  §j  of  dandelion 
root,  3j  of  fresh  spearmint,  5jss  each  of  senna  leaves,  coriander- 
seeds  bruised,  and  fresh  liquorice  root,  and  Ojss  of  water ; boil 
down  to  Oj,  strain,  and  when  cold  add  Ibj  of  refined  sugar,  boil 
to  a syrup,  and  add  a small  portion  of  the  solution  of  oxymuriate 
of  mercury.  (Paris.) 

Veratrine.  New.  A chemical  principle  discovered  by  MM. 
Pelletier  and  Caventou,  in  the  Veratrum  sabadilla,  Ver.  com- 
mune, and  Colchicum  autumnale.  It  may  be  procured  by  treat- 
ing the  seeds  of  the  sabadilla  with  rectified  spirit,  evaporating 
the  tincture,  treating  the  residuum  with  water,  filtering  the 
liquor,  and  precipitating  the  veratrine  with  carbonate  of  potass 
The  precipitate  is  then  to  be  washed  in  water. 
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Soluble  in  ether,  and  vegetable  acids,  and  still  more  so  in  alcohol. 
Scarcely  soluble  in  cold,  but  a little  so  in  boiling  water.  Inso- 
luble in  alkalies. 

Medicinally , it  is  inodorous,  but  violently  (even  dangerously)  er- 
rhine.  It  is  very  acrid,  but  without  bitterness.  It  is  power- 
fully cathartic,  and  emetic,  and  may  be  given  in  form  of  pills 
with  mucilage,  in  doses  of  gr.£  to  gr.^,  in  gout,  rheumatism, 
obstinate  constipation,  &c.  See  Tinct.  Veratr.,  and  Ung° 
Veratr.  The  acetate  is  the  best  preparation. 

Poisonous,  in  larger  doses,  producing  violent  emesis,  and  hyperca- 
tharsis. Opium  is  the  best  antidote. 

Veratri  Radix.  L.  E.  P.  White  Hellebore  Root.  Helleborus 
albus.  D.  It  contains  veratrine  in  the  form  of  a gallate,  and  is 
a very  violent  and  unmanageable  purgative,  and  errhine,  and 
also  emetic.  It  has  been  given  in  doses  of  gr.ij  of  the  powder, 
in  mania,  epilepsy,  gout,  and  cutaneous  disorders ; but  the  vera- 
trine ought  to  supersede  it  as  being  more  certain.  It  is  also 
used  externally,  for  itch,  &c.  See  Ung.  Veratri. 

Poisonous,  like  the  last,  and  also  dangerously  errhine.  It  is  no 
uncommon  trick  among  the  lower  classes  to  mix  the  powder 
with  snuff,  and  in  this  way  hazardous  consequences  are  often 
produced. 

Verbena  Officinalis.  P.  Vervain.  It  is  a feeble  astringent, 
and  an  infusion  is  used  in  the  ophthalmia  of  infants,  as  a wash. 
The  leaves  are  also  made  into  a cataplasm  with  vinegar.  The 
Verbena  triphylla.  P.  is  aromatic. 

Verdigrise.  See  jErugo. 

Verditer.  Is  a preparation  of  copper  with  nitric  acid,  (nitrate  of 
copper)  the  solution  of  which  is  poured  upon  whiting  till  it 
acquires  a blue  colour. 

Verjuice.  Is  properly  the  juice  of  the  crab-apple,  expressed  and 
filtered.  It  is  used  in  making  the  Lancaster  Black  Drop . The 
term,  however,  is  often  applied  to  dilute  acetic  acid  (Distilled 
Vinegar.) 

Vermilion.  Cinnabar,  or  Red  Sulphuret  of  Mercury.  See  Hy- 
drarg.  Sulphur.  Rubr. 

Veronica  Officinalis.  P.  Male  Speedwell,  European  tea.  It  is 
bitter,  subastringent,  and  expectorant.  It  is  drank  in  form  of 
infusion  for  phthisis,  coughs,  &c.  See  Becgabung.  Folia. 
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Vervain.  See  Verbena. 

Vina  Sativa.  P.  The  common  Vetch,  or  Tare.  The  seeds  are 
farinaceous,  and  used  in  cataplasm. 

Vinca  Major,  and  Vinca  Minor.  P.  Periwinkle.  A native 
plant,  which  is  bitter,  and  astringent,  and  used  in  gargles,  &c. 

Vine.  See  UvjE  Pass^e. 

Vinegar.  See  Acetum,  and  Acidum  Aceticum,  Camp  Vine- 
gar, &c. 

Vinegar  of  Colchicum.  See  Acet.  Colch. 

Vinegar  of  Cucumbers.  Infuse  for  three  days  in  Oiij  of  vinegar, 
15  large  cucumbers,  sliced,  four  onions,  three  shallots,  one  head 
of  garlic,  ^iv  of  salt,  ^ss  of  pepper,  and  5j  of  Cayenne  pepper. 
Boil,  strain,  and  filter. 

Vinegar  of  the  Four  Thieves.  See  Acid.  Acet.  Aromat. 

Vinegar  of  Horse  Radish.  Digest  for  a fortnight  3j  of  scraped 
horse-radish  root  in  Oj  of  vinegar,  and  strain. 

Vinegar  of  Squills.  See  Acet.  ScilluE. 

Vinum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Wine.  It  is  employed  in  medicine  for  ex- 
tracting the  medicinal  properties  of  some  substances,  and  it  is 
sometimes  given  alone.  The  Spanish  white  wine,  or  sherry, 
was  directed  in  the  former  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  Col- 
lege ; but  its  frequent  adulteration  and  uncertainty  of  compo- 
sition has  led  them  to  substitute  for  it  a dilute  spirit,  though 
this  is  by  no  means  free  from  objection. 

Medicinally , it  is  an  excellent  cordial  and  tonic,  in  low  fevers,  and 
in  convalescence,  provided  it  is  not  tart,  or  new.  Port  wine  is 
most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  excellent,  as  I have 
more  than  once  seen,  and  also  experienced  in  my  own  person, 
in  gangrene,  and  in  scarlatina  and  confluent  small-pox,  in  the 
gangrenous  stage  when  pushed  even  to  the  verge  of  inebriation. 
An  old  man,  with  a limb  shattered  by  a fall,  and  completely 
gangrenous,  and  covered  with  yellow  vesications,  had  a glass  of 
port  wine  every  10,  15,  and  30  minutes,  and  recovered  from  all 
but  absolute  death. 

Vinum  Absinthiates.  P.  Wormwood  Wine.  Take  $vj  each  of 
the  dried  leaves  of  great,  and  of  Pontic,  wormwood,  and  Oiv  of 
white  wine  ; macerate  for  24-  hours  in  a matras,  and  filter  with 
expression.  It  is  a good  bit  teutonic  and  stimulant. 

Vinum  Aloes.  L.  E.  D.  Wine  of  Aloes.  Tinctura  sacra . O. 
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The  new  formula  is : Take  5viij  of  extract  of  spiked  aloes, 
3ij  of  Canella  bark,  Oiv  each  of  proof  spirit  and  distilled  water ; 
triturate  the  aloes  into  powder  with  clean  white  sand,  rub  also 
the  canella  into  powder;  mix,  and  pour  over  them  the  spirit 
and  the  water;  digest  for  14  days,  stirring  occasionally,  and 
strain.  It  contains  one  part  of  proof  spirit,  and  one  part  of 
water. 

The  old  formula  contains  the  same  quantities  of  aloes  and  canella, 
and  Oij  of  proof  spirit,  with  Ovj  of  white  wine  prepared  in  the 
same  way. 

Medicinally , it  is  given  as  a stomachic,  in  doses  of  5j  to  5ij>  and 
as  a purgative  in  doses  of  5j  to  ^ij.  It  is  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  myrrh,  and  the  subcarbonates  of  ammonia  and  soda, 
for  gouty  dyspeptic,  and  chlorotic  cases  and  tabes  mesenterica. 

Vinum  Antimonii  Tartarizati.  L.  Antimonial  Wine.  Liquor 
Antim.  Tartariz.  O.  Take  3j  of  tartarized  antimony,  £viij  of 
boiling  distilled  water,  and  ^ij  of  rectified  spirit ; dissolve  the 
tartarized  antimony  in  the  boiling  water,  and  add  the  spirit 
to  the  filtered  liquor.  One  ounce  contains  gr.ij  of  tartar 
emetic. 

• Medicinally , it  is  diaphoretic,  in  doses  of  rqx  to  rqxxx,  along  with 
saline  draughts  and  warm  drinks ; it  is  a nauseant  in  doses  of 
5 j to  5)ij  ; and  it  is  emetic  in  doses  of  ^ss  to  ^j.  To  infants,  a 
teaspoonful  every  ten  minutes  will  evacuate  the  stomach  speedily. 
From  peculiarity  of  constitution  it  often  operates  violently  in 
very  small  doses. 

It  is  bad  when  not  perfectly  clear  and  without  sediment,  which 
when  made  with  wine  is  tartrate  of  lime. 

Vinum  Colchici.  L.  Wine  of  Meadow  Saffron.  Take  ftj  of  the 
fresh  root  of  colchicum  sliced,  §iv  of  proof  spirit,  and  5viij  of 
distilled  water;  digest  for  14  days,  and  strain.  Contains  one 
part  of  proof  spirit  to  two  parts  of  water.  The  dose  is  npxx  to 
5jss,  for  gout,  rheumatism,  &c. 

Or,  Take  3ij  of  colchicum  flowers  bruised,  and  Oj  of  sherry  wine ; 
infuse,  and  filter.  Dose  the  same,  but  the  action  milder.  See 
Eau  Medicinale,  and  Colchici. 

Vinum  Ferri.  L.  D.  Wine  of  Iron.  Steel  Wine.  The  new 
formula  is:  Take  5j  of  iron,  £vj  of  supertartrate  of  potass  in 
powder,  Oij,  or  q.  s.  of  distilled  water,  and  ^xx  of  proof  spirit ; 
triturate  the  iron  and  supertartrate  of  potass  together,  and  ex* 
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pose  them  to  the  air  in  a shallow  glass  vessel  with  3 j of  water 
for  six  weeks,  stirring  it  daily  with  a spatula,  and  adding  dis- 
tilled water  to  keep  it  always  moist;  dry  by  a gentle  heat, 
reduce  it  to  powder,  and  mix  with  §xxx  of  distilled  water ; 
filter,  and  add  the  spirit.  Dose  5ij  to  ^ss,  or  more. 

Decomposition.  A tartrate  of  iron  is  first  formed  by  the  excess  of 
acid  in  the  supertartrate  of  potass,  and  this  tartrate  is  after- 
wards dissolved  in  the  liquid,  except  what  is  rendered  insoluble 
by  drying.  One  spoonful  contains  gr.xvj  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

Dublin  Formula.  Take  §iv  of  iron- wire  cut  to  pieces,  and  Oiv  of 
Rhenish  wine ; sprinkle  a little  of  the  wine  over  the  iron,  ex- 
pose to  the  aii'  till  covered  with  rust,  then  add  the  rest  of  the 
wine ; digest  for  seven  days,  frequently  shaking  it,  and  then 
filter.  This  is  a preferable  mode,  and  Oj  contains  about  gr.xx, 
or  more,  of  the  peroxide  of  iron.  Tartarized  iron  added  to 
wine  directly  might  do. 

Incompatible,  with  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  their  carbonates* 
with  astringent  vegetable  preparations,  and  solution  of  gum 
arabic. 

Medicinally,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  agreeable  preparations 
of  iron,  and  is  useful  for  weakly  children,  and  females.  Dose 
3j  to  5iv,  or  more,  twice  or  thrice  a day. 

Vinum  Gentians  Compositum.  E.  Compound  Wine  of  Gentian. 
Vinum  amarum.  P.  Take  ^ss  of  yellow  gentian  root,  3j  of 
peruvian  bark,  $ij  of  dried  orange  peel,  of  canella  alba,  §iv 
of  proof  spirit,  Oijss  of  sherry  wine ; macerate  for  seven  days, 
and  strain. 

Medicinally,  it  is  a good  tonic  stomachic,  in  doses  of  3j  to  5SS 
thrice  a day  for  gouty  indigestion,  &c. 

Vinum  Ipecacuanha.  L.  E.  D.  Ipecacuan  Wine.  Take  ^ij  of 
ipecacuan  root  bruised,  3xij  of  proof  spirit,  ^xx  of  distilled  water, 
digest  for  fourteen  days  and  strain.  This  contains  one  part  of 
proof  spirit,  and  one  part  and  two-thirds  of  water.  The  old 
formula  directed  Oij  of  sherry  wine,  instead  of  the  water  and 
the  spirit. 

Medicinally,  it  is  diaphoretic,  in  doses  of  i^x  to  n\xxx,  every  three 
hours,  with  saline  draughts,  or  warm  drinks.  It  is  emetic  in 
doses  of  ^ss  to  $x,  in  divided  doses.  To  infants  a tea-spoonful 
sweetened  with  sugar  every  ten  minutes  till  it  operate  is  milder 
than  antimonial  wine. 
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Vinum  Nicotians  Tabaci.  E.  Wine  of  Tobacco.  Take  §j  of 
tobacco  leaves,  Oj  of  sherry  wine ; macerate  seven  days  and 
filter.  It  is  narcotic,  and  diuretic,  in  doses  of  irfxx,  to  n\xxx 
twice  a day  in  dropsy,  and  colica  pictonum,  but  is  far  from  safe. 

Vinum  Opii.  L.  Wine  of  Opium.  The  old  formula  is  : Take 
of  extract  of  opium,  5j  each  of  cinnamon  bark  and  cloves,  Oj  of 
sherry  wine;  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter.  It  is 
similar  to  Sydenham  s Liquid  Laudanum,  and  is  of  nearly  the 
same  power,  with  tincture  of  opium,  but  less  apt  to  disturb  the 
brain  and  nervous  functions.  It  is  also  preferable  for  infants. 

The  New  Formula  is:  Take  §j  of  extract  of  opium,  $j  each  of 
cinnamon  bark  bruised,  and  cloves,  §vj  of  proof  spirit,  ^x  of 
distilled  water ; digest  for  eight  days,  and  filter.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  remark,  that  this  cannot  properly  be  called  a wine.  It 
is  similar  to  Ford's  Laudanum,  and  about  half  the  strength  of 
Sydenham's  Laudanum,  which  also  contains  saffron.  It  contains 
one  part  of  proof  spirit,  and  One  part  and  two-thirds  of  water. 

Vinum  Rhei  Palmati.  E.  Rhubarb  Wine.  Take  ^ij  of  rhubarb 
root  sliced,  5j  of  cannella  bark,  bruised,  ^ij  of  proof  spirit,  and 
^xv  of  sherry  wine ; digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

Medicinally,  it  is  given  as  a laxative,  and  corroborant,  in  doses  of 
5iv  to  3jss. 

Vinum  Veratri.  L.  Wine  of  Hellebore.  The  old  formula  is: 
Take  ^viij  of  hellebore  root,  sliced,  Oijss  of  sherry ; digest  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  new  formida  is  : Take  gviij  of 
hellebore  root,  sliced,  Oj  of  proof  spirit,  and  Oiss  of  distilled 
water.  Dose  5ss  to  $ij,  for  gout,  &c.  See  Veratrine. 

ViOLiE  Flores.  E.  D.  P.  Violet  Flowers.  Viola  odorata.  The 
flowers  are  used  for  making  the  syrup  of  violets.  The  seeds 
and  roots  are  emetic,  and  diuretic,  and  contain  violine. 

Viola  Canina.  P.  Dog’s  Violet.  The  root  is  emetic,  and  ca- 
thartic, in  doses  of  3j  to  5ss. 

Viola  Tricolor.  P;  Pansy,  Heartsease,  Three-faces-under-a-hood. 
A common  native  plant,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  gr.viij- 
to  ^ss  or  more,  of  the  powdered  leaves,  and  5 j to  ^ij,  to  Oj  of 
milk  or  water,  in  a decoction  as  an  anodyne,  alterative,  diuretic, 
and  cathartic  for  crusta  l^ctea,  and  disorders  of  the  skin. 

Violine.  New.  An  alkali,  lound  by  M.  Boullay,  in  the  Viola 
odorata.  It  is  bitter,  acrid,  and  emetic,  similar  to  emetine,  and 
highly  poisonous.  (Obfila.) 
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Vipera.  P.  Viper.  Coluber  herus , or  Adder,  The  flesh  of  this 
reptile  is  used  on  the  continent  to  make  a broth,  said  to  be 
nutritive  for  the  sick.  The  fat  is  use^  for  making  ointments, 
but  it  has  no  advantage  over  lard. 

Virga  Aurea;  Flores,  Folia.  D.  Golden  Rod  Flowers,  and 
Leaves.  Solidago  virgo  aurea.  A native  plant,  not  very  common, 
which  is  astringent  and  tonic,  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  5j,  in  visceral 
debility. 

Virginian  Snake  Root.  See  Serpentaria. 

Virgin's  Milk.  Several  preparations  are  sold  under  this  name. 
One  is  a tincture,  of  equal  parts  of  benzoin,  and  storax,  with 
about  twenty  parts  of  rose  water ; and  another,  is  a saturated 
solution  of  alum,  agitated,  with  a third  part  of  the  solution  of 
subacetate  of  lead. 

Virgin  Oil.  Is  that  which  flows  first  from  the  pulp  of  the  ripe 
fruit  of  the  olive,  when  put  under  the  press. 

Viscum  Album.  Missletoe.  A parasite  native  shrub,  esteemed 
sacred  by  the  Druids,  and  is  supposed  to  be  good  for  epilepsy, 
in  doses  of  3j  to  5j  of  the  leaves.  The  berries  are  purgative, 
and  are  also  used  to  make  birdlime. 

Vitellus  Ovi.  See  Ovi  Vit. 

Vitis  Vinifera.  The  Vine.  See  UVjE  Pass,e. 

Vitriolum.  O.  Vitriol.  An  old  term,  applied  to  sulphate  of  iron, 
which  was  called  green  vitriol ; to  sulphate  of  copper,  which  was 
called  blue  vitriol ; to  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  was  called  white 
vitriol ; and  to  sulphuric  acid,  which  was  called  oil  of  vitriol , or 
simply  vitriol.  As  the  term  is  so  ambiguous,  it  ought  to  be 
discarded. 

Vitrum  Antimonii.  See  Antimonii  Vitrum.  L. 

Vitrum  PrvEparatum.  Prepared  Glass.  Triturate  the  glass,  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  in  an  agate  mortar.  It  is  applied,  mixed 
with  honey,  or  blown  through  a quill,  to  remove  specks  on  the 
cornea,  but  appears  to  be  a hazardous  remedy. 

W. 

Wade's  Drops.  See  Tinct.  Benzoini  Compos. 

Walker’s  Jesuits  Drops.  Take  Ibj  of  gum  guaiac,  £iij  of  balsam 
of  Peru,  Oijss  of  rectified  spirit ; make  into  a tincture.  Dose  3‘j 
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to  ^ij,  as  an  anti  venereal.  It  is  the  same  as  the  balsam  of 
guaiac,  and  the  antivenereal  elixir. 

Walnuts.  See  Ketchup  and  Pickles. 

Want’s  Powder,  for  gout,  and  rheumatism,  is  the  powdered  bulb 
of  colchicum,  with  some  other  powders,  to  disguise  it.  Want 
was  the  first  modern  surgeon  who  discovered  the  influence  of 
colchicum  on  gout. 

Ward’s  Essence  for  Headache.  See  Liniment.  Camph.  Comp. 

Ward’s  Paste.  For  Fistula,  Piles,  &c.  See  Confect.  Piper 
Nigr. 

Ward’s  Red  Drops.  See  Vinum  Antimonii  Tartariz. 

Ward’s  Sweating  Powders.  A combination  of  opium  and  white 
hellebore  root. 

Ward’s  White  Drops.  A solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia ; or  a nitrate  of  mercury,  prepared  by 
dissolving  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  and  adding  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia. 

Ware’s  Golden  Ointment.  Take  of  fresh  butter,  free  from 
salt,  5 j of  the  powder  of  nitrated  oxide  of  mercury ; make  an 
ointment  for  ophthalmia,  and  ulcers. 

Warner’s  Cordial.  Take  of  bruised  rhubarb,  ^ss  of  senna,  5j 
of  saffron,  5iv  of  powdered  liquorice,  ftj  of  pounded  raisins,  and 
Oiij  of  brandy  ; digest  for  14  days,  and  filter. 

Wash.  See  Lotio  ; we  thus  have  the  Black  Wash,  Lotio  Nigra; 
the  Yellow  Wash , or  Aqua  phajedenica,  Lotio  Flava,  which 
is  a mixture  of  5ss  to  ^ j of  corrosive  sublimate  with  Oj  of  lime- 
water;  the  White  Wash,  or  Liquor  Plumbi,  Subacetatis 
Dilutus,  &c. 

Wash  Balls.  Are  preparations  of  soap,  which  are  made  in  great 
variety  by  perfumers.  The  following  receipts  from  Lillie,  are 
a specimen  of  those  compositions. 

Common  Wash  Balls.  Take  Iblvj  of  fine  dry  wheaten  flour,  iblvj 
of  Spanish  white,  entirely  freed  from  sand  and  dirt.  This 
must  be  broken  between  the  hands,  and  passed  once  or  twice 
through  a hair  sieve,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  Now  mix  the 
flour  and  whiting  together,  and  add  to  them  Iblvj  of  starch 
powder,  or  rather  of  ground  rice.  Now  mix  and  sift  the  whole 
intimately  together ; and  if  the  soap  used  be  white,  and  the 
balls  to  be  made  are  intended  to  be  of  a yellowish  colour,  add 
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to  the  composition  about  ^iv  (not  more)  of  Dutch  pink,  in  fine 

powder. 

Or,  Take  ftxl  of  rice,  in  fine  powder,  Ibxxviij  of  fine  flour,  as 
above,  ibxxviij  of  starch  powder,  ibxii  of  white  lead,  and  ibiv  of 
Florentine  iris  root,  in  fine  powder ; but  no  whiting.  Mix 
the  whole  well  together,  and  pass  it  twice  through  a fine  hair 
sieve ; then  put  it  in  a dry  place,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  flour  be  not  musty,  in  which 
case  the  balls  will  in  time  crack,  and  fall  to  pieces.  To  this 
composition  may  be  added  Dutch  pink,  or  brown  fine  damask 
powder,  &c.  according  to  the  colour  required  when  the  wash- 
balls  are  quite  dry. 

Camphor  Balls.  Take  ibvj  of  very  dry  starch,  and  put  to  it  ibviij 
of  very  dry  white  lead : grind  the  whole  in  a starch  mill,  and 
sift  it  through  a fine  lawn  sieve.  Mix  this  compound  well  with 
ibxiv  of  very  fine  and  good  rice  powder.  In  the  grinding  of 
the  starch  and  white  lead,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
compound  does  not  fly  about ; as  it  is  very  hurtful  and  poison- 
ous, owing  to  the  presence  of  the  white  lead. 

Best  Common  Wash  Balls.  Take  Ibxl  of  foreign  oil  soap,  either 
Castile,  Marseilles,  or  Gallipoly,  and  Iblx  of  English  tallow 
soap.  Shave  both  these  together,  and  mix  them  in  a trough  or 
box,  with  ibxxx  of  the  preceding  composition ; add  eight  pints 
of  the  water  that  comes  over  in  the  distillation  of  lavender,  rho- 
dium, orange,  or  any  other  essential  oil ; or  in  default  of  these, 
the  same  quantity  of  clear  rain-water.  Into  this  water  put  53 
of  oil  of  lavender,  3 j of  oil  of  rosemary,  and  3j  of  oil  of  origa- 
num. Shake  these  oils  and  the  water  well  together,  so  that 
when  the  paste  comes  to  be  mixed,  the  oil  may  not  swim  on  the 
top.  Beat  the  whole  well  together,  so  as  to  make  it  incorporate ; 
and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  (during  which  time  it  will 
become  mellow,)  beat  again.  Care  must  be  taken  to  add  no 
more  water  than  what  is  above  directed ; unless  the  soaps  used 
be  of  a hard  nature,  and  free  from  superfluous  ley : in  this  case, 
another  quart  may  very  well  be  added.  The  paste  is  now  to 
be  laid  by  in  an  earthen  pan,  covered  with  a wet  cloth,  for  se- 
veral days  after  its  last  beating,  before  it  is  made  up  into  balls ; 
because,  the  stifler  and  harder  it  is,  the  rounder  and  handsomer 
will  the  balls  be  which  are  worked  from  the  mass. 
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It  Is  to  be  observed,  that,  if  the  trough  or  box  in  which  the  paste 
is  made,  consists  of  oak  or  wainscot,  it  will,  in  the  course  of  one 
night,  turn  quite  black.  Also,  when  the  balls  are  to  be  dried, 
the  perfumer  must  not  be  tempted,  merely  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing time,  to  carry  them  to  the  fire,  or  to  put  them  in  an  oven  or 
stove,  for  by  this  method  the  outer  surface,  only,  will  be  dried 
into  a sort  of  crust  of  the  thickness  of  a shilling,  whereby  no 
evaporation  can  take  place  from  the  centre,  and  consequently 
it  must  remain  completely  soft : whereas,  if  these  balls  are  dried, 
merely  by  exposure  to  the  air,  they  will  be  harder  and  drier  in 
three  months  than  those  dried  by  the  fire  will  be  in  twelve.  As  to 
putting  them  into  the  oven,  it  may  be  here  noted,  that,  by  such 
treatment,  they  will  be  speedily  melted,  or  broken  to  pieces. 

Inferior  Common  Wash-Balls.  Take  Iblxxx  of  tallow  soap,  and 
tbxx  of  Gallipoly ; shave,  or  scrape,  as  above,  and  add  to  them 
tbl  of  the  composition.  Proceed  in  every  thing  else  as  before, 
except  that  here,  on  account  of  the  addition  of  ibxx,  more , of  the 
composition,  than  in  the  former  paste  for  wash-balls,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  two  quarts  of  water  more  than  has  been  used 
in  the  best  common  wash-balls. 

Or,  One  hundred-weight  of  tallow  soap,  and  tbl  of  Spanish  or 
common  whiting,  are  mixed  and  beaten  up  with  double  the 
above  quantity  of  water,  and  scented  with  oil  of  carraways,  or 
some  other  cheap  essential  oil.  These  wash-balls  are  made 
large ; and,  to  deceive  the  buyer,  are  made  very  round,  by  being 
skin  dried,  or  crusted,  by  lying  in  the  stove  for  12  hours ; 
whereas,'  good  wash-balls,  dried  in  the  air,  generally  lose  their 
shape.  They  will  no  more  lather  than  a piece  of  clay,  or  a 
stone.  There  have  been  wash-balls  frequently  made  for  this 
sort  of  trade,  which  are  merely  the  shells  of  large  French  wal- 
nuts, covered  over  with  the  above  base  composition. 

Ambergris  Wash  Balls.  Take  Ibxvi  of  the  best  Joppa,  or  the 
whitest  Alicant,  soap,  cleansed  well  from  dirt  and  lime.  Shave 
or  scrape  it  very  thin,  and  expose  it  to  the  air  for  several  days. 
Now  have,  ready  mixed,  Jbij  of  ambergris  powder,  ibj  of  musk 
and  civet  powder,  ibss  of  fine  starch  powder,  and  tbss  of  Flo- 
rentine iris  powder : all  of  which  are  to  be  well  incorporated 
with  the  soap.  Now  take  gr.xx  of  pure  musk,  gr.xx  of  civet, 
and  gr.xxx  or  gr.xl  of  the  remains  of  musk  and  ambergris  spirit. 
Grind  all  these  to  a very  fine  powder,  with  loaf-sugar,  and  add 
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to  them,  whilst  in  the  glass  mortar,  ^ij  of  spirit  of  ambergris, 
3j  of  spirit  of  musk,  20  drops  of  oil  of  rhodium,  and  of  apo- 
plective  balsam.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  put  the  whole  into 
a quart  of  the  remains  of  honey  water.  Shake  the  mixture 
well,  and  put  it  into  the  compound  of  soap  and  powders  above 
mentioned,  and  mix  the  whole  well. 

This  mixture  must  be  made  in  an  earthen  pan,  but  by  no  means 
in  a wooden  vessel,  which  would  absorb  the  best  part  of  the 
perfumes.  The  incorporation  of  the  above  substances  must  be 
effected  by  beating  very  finely  ; and,  if  it  is  found  to  be  too  stiff 
for  working,  rose,  or  orange-flower  water  may  be  added  at 
discretion;  still  remembering  that  the  wash-balls  are  to  be 
made  up  as  stiff  as  possible.  They  are  to  be  dried  in  the  shade, 
and  are  not  to  be  touched  or  meddled  with  for  a month  at  least, 
to  prevent  bruising  or  putting  them  out  of  shape.  When  quite 
dry,  some  manufacturers  choose  to  gild  these  wash-balls  on  their 
impressions.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  sort  of  wash-ball 
superior  to  this. 

Inferior  Ambergris  Balls.  Take  the  same  quantity  of  soap  as 
above ; but,  instead  of  foiv  of  the  compound  perfumed  powder* 
here  use  six,  taking  care  to  proportion  the  several  articles  ac- 
cordingly. In  this  case,  also,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  one  half 
of  the  perfumes,  prescribed  for  the  best  ambergris  balls,  will  be 
sufficient ; and,  likewise,  that  rose-water  may  be  used  instead 
of  honey- water.  In  every  other  particular,  the  previous  di- 
rections are  to  be  strictly  followed. 

Bologna  Wash  Balls.  Take  foxx  of  very  old  and  brown  Castile 
soap ; shave  or  scrape  it  very  thin,  and  place  it  in  the  air  to 
dry ; then  add  to  it  foiij  of  the  second  remains  from  honey- 
water,  in  fine  powder,  Ibss  of  cassia  wood,  and  fojss  of  labdanum, 
both  finely  powdered.  Mix  the  soap  and  powders  well  together, 
and  wet  them  with  about  a pint  and  a half  of  rose-water,  and  a 
pint  of  muddy  liquid  remains  of  honey- water.  Now  beat  the 
whole  well  two  or  three  times,  at  intervals  of  a few  days,  to 
let  the  paste  become  quite  mellow ; and  then  make  up  the  mass, 
when  stiff,  into  round  balls,  and  dry  them  in  the  shade  as  above 
directed.  The  colour  of  these  wash-balls  will  be  either  light 
brown,  or  nearly  black ; or  will  possess  the  different  shades  of 
each,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  ingredients  used. 

Best  Marbled  Balls . Take  fox  of  the  best  Genoa,  or  rather,  of 
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oil-soap,  made  in  England,  and  ibx  of  Joppa  soap  of  the  whitest 
sort.  Cut  the  whole  into  small  square  and  triangular  pieces, 
which  set  to  dry  for  two  or  three  days ; the  oil  soap,  particu- 
larly, must  be  thus  dried.  Now  shave,  or  scrape,  very  finely, 
ibv  of  oil-soap,  which  dry,  for  about  one  day,  in  the  open  air, 
and  then  mix  it  well  in  the  shaving- box  with  Ibv  of  powder, 
and  3jss  of  the  best  and  finest  vermilion.  In  mixing,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  place  the  pieces  of  soap,  and  the  coloured  pow- 
der, in  layers  in  the  box,  making,  in  all,  four  alternate  layers  of 
each,  beginning  with  coloured  powder,  and  ending  with  the 
square  and  triangular  pieces  of  soap. 

When  a layer  of  each  has  been  placed  in  the  box  or  trough,  a pint 
of  rose-water  is  to  be  sprinkled  over  the  upper  one,  namely,  the 
cut  soap ; for,  if  it  be  much  combined  with  the  powder,  it  will 
cause  it  to  become  lumpy  and  hard,  and  consequently  spoil  the 
wash  balls  made  from  it.  The  same  quantity  of  rose-water  is 
likewise  to  be  used  for  moistening  each  of  fhe  other  soap  layers, 
that  is,  in  the  whole,  four  pints.  Now  have  ready  a pint  of 
thin  starch,  which  has  been  well  boiled  in  half  a pint  of  rain 
water,  and  then  mixed  with  half  a pint  of  rose-water,  and  dis- 
tribute it  equally  among  the  whole  mass  ; which  is  now  to  be 
well  mixed,  by  turning  it  over  repeatedly,  and  then  to  be  pressed 
down  close  and  even,  by  the  hands.  If  a piece  be  now  cut  out, 
quite  through  the  mass,  the  operator  will  perceive  whether  the 
marbling  and  colour  are  sufficiently  good ; and,  if  so,  he  may 
proceed  immediately  to  form  his  wash-balls. 

When  these  wash-balls  have  been  made  about  two  or  three  days, 
it  will  be  time  to  shave  off  their  rough  coats ; they  are  then  to 
be  left  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  air,  during  the  summer ; 
and,  when  quite  dry,  are  to  be  properly  shaved  and  weighed  for 
sale. 

The  shavings  which  come  off  these  balls,  are  to  be  kept  for  the 
next  manufacture  of  wash-balls  of  the  same  sort.  They  are  to 
be  mixed  with  the  red  soap-powder,  mentioned  above ; but,  in 
such  a case,  there  is  no  occasion  to  put  so  much  vermilion  as 
before ; as,  thereby,  too  high  a colour  would  be  produced.  As 
to  the  perfume  to  be  used  for  these  wash-balls,  the  manufac- 
turer must  vary  it  according  to  taste,  fancy,  or  the  price  he 
intends  to  sell  his  commodity  for ; remembering  that  it  is  to  be 
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mixed  with  the  liquid  starch  previous  to  incorporation  with  the 
layers  of  soap  and  powder. 

Inferior  Marbled  Balls . Take  Ibxx  of  the  best  curdy  tallow  soap, 
shave  it  thin,  and  mix  with  it  Ibiv  of  the  composition  for  cam- 
phor wash-balls.  Beat  the  whole,  without  any  water,  to  a fine 
and  even-coloured  paste,  which  will  be  very  white.  Now  make 
this  up  into  cakes  of  about  an  inch  thick,  and  set  them  in  the 
air  to  dry.  Cut  these  cakes,  when  hard,  into  squares  and  tri- 
angles, as  before,  in  the  case  of  Joppa,  or  oil  soap,  for  the 
ground- work  of  the  wash-balls  to  be  manufactured.  Now  take 
ftiv  of  oil  soap,  Ibij  of  the  coloured  powder  used  for  the  best 
marbled  balls,  and  Ibij  of  starch-grounds.  Shave  the  soap,  and 
proceed  in  every  other  respect  as  before.  These  wash-balls  are 
to  be  scented  with  some  cheap  perfume,  because  they  are  de- 
signed to  be  sold  for  about  half  the  price  of  the  best  sort ; though, 
in  appearance,  they  are  so  beautiful,  and  in  quality  so  excellent, 
as  often  to  be  sold  for  as  much  money  as  the  best. 

Figured  Wash-Balls.  These  wash-balls,  though  troublesome  to 
make,  answer  very  well  to  surprise  and  please : they  also  may 
be  made  quite  as  good  as  any  other. 

Take  ibxvij  of  the  best  and  whitest  Genoa  soap,  shave  it  fine,  and 
mix  with  it  Ibiij  of  the  composition  for  camphor  balls.  Beat  the 
whole  into  a fine  even  paste,  with  rose-water.  Now  have  ready 
four  or  five  different  colours,  in  powder,  viz.  a dark  and  a pale 
green , two  reds , two  blues,  a yellow,  and  a brown.  Then  divide 
the  paste  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  colours  at  hand ; and 
beat  and  mix  each  very  intimately  with  its  separate  colour,  so 
that  the  several  masses  may  have  no  streaks,  spots,  or  irregu- 
larities of  hue,  but  may  be  entirely  homogeneous;  in  doing 
which,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  clean  and  nice.  When  the 
coloured  masses  are  pretty  stiff,  roll  them  out  into  cakes  on  a 
marble  slab,  to  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thickness ; then,  with 
tin  stamps,  cut  them  out  into  the  shapes  of  birds,  beasts,  sun, 
moon,  stars,  &c.  & c. ; always  observing  to  match  the  colour  of 
the  paste  to  the  form  of  the  stamp ; viz.  the  quadrupeds  to  be 
generally  brown  ; the  birds  to  be  green,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be 
proper ; the  sun,  golden  yellow ; and  the  moon  and  stars,  very 
pale  blue,  approaching  to  white.  The  stamp  should  never  ex- 
ceed half  an  inch  in  size.  When  each  cake  is  entirely  cut  out. 
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for  the  first  time,  the  shapeless  cuttings,  or  pieces,  may  he  again 
worked  up  separately,  and  rolled  out  and  cut  as  before ; and  so 
on,  until  not  a shred  remains ; or  the  cuttings  may  be  pre- 
served for  the  ground-work  or  field  of  the  wash-balls.  When 
all  the  figures  have  been  properly  formed,  they  are  to  be  dried 
separately  in  the  air,  on  sheets  of  paper,  according  to  their 
colour ; and  then  they  are  to  be  properly  proportioned  to  the 
intended  ground-work ; for  example,  when  the  wash-ball  is  to 
be  formed  of  birds  and  beasts,  the  field  or  ground-work  must  be 
green ; when  suns  are  to  be  introduced,  the  field  is  to  be  of  a 
very  pale  sky-blue ; and,  when  the  moon  and  stars  are  intended 
to  be  shewn,  the  field  should  be  a true  sky-blue,  whilst  the 
figures  themselves  are  of  a very  pale  blue  colour.  These  co- 
lours, figures,  and  grounds,  may  be  varied  without  end,  accord-* 
ing  to  the  fancy  and  taste  of  the  operator. 

The  perfumes,  the  quantities  of  ingredients,  manner  of  making 
up,  and  weight  of  balls,  are  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  best 
marbled  wash-balls.  Although,  in  the  making  of  these,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  be  regular,  some  of  the  figures  being  broken, 
others  whole,  and  all  huddled  together ; yet,  when  the  balls 
are  old  and  properly  shaved  by  a smooth  brass  knife,  (called  a 
shaver,)  they  will  plainly  show  the  intended  design ; and  even 
their  irregularity  will  both  please  and  surprise,  in  the  same 
manner  that  people  wonder  at  the  existence  of  flies,  and  other 
insects,  in  pieces  of  amber. 

Camphor  Balls.  Take  tbxlviij  of  the  best  white  English  oil  soap, 
or  of  the  best  sort  of  Genoa  soap ; shave  and  dry  it  very  clean. 
Now  mix  with  the  shavings,  Ifexx  of  the  composition  for  cam- 
phor-wash-balls ; rubbing  the  whole  together.  When  pro- 
perly incorporated,  take  ibjss  of  camphor,  and  grind  it  in  an 
iron  mortar,  with  about  half  a pint  of  the  best  English  Hun- 
gary-water  ; put  in,  by  degrees,  3SS  of  oil  of  rosemary,  and  §ss 
of  oil  of  lavender.  When  the  camphor  has  been  thus  reduced 
to  a fine  powder,  add  to  it,  in  the  mortar,  ibiv  or  ft>v  of  the 
composition  above  mentioned,  and  also  the  soap  shavings.  Beat 
the  whole  well  together ; and,  when  properly  combined,  take 
it  out  and  mix  it  with  the  remaining  quantity  of  composition 
and  soap- shavings ; then  beat  it  well  twice  over,  at  an  interval 
of  about  ten  or  twelve  hours.  The  incorporated  powders  are 
2i2  ’ 
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now  to  be  kept  in  a well-covered  earthen  pan,  to  be  made 
up ; when  the  perfumer  is  to  proceed  in  every  respect  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  ambergris  wash-balls. 

Very  little  water  is  to  be  used  in  the  making  up  of  these  wash-balls* 
and  what  is  used  should  be  entirely  rose-water.  In  the  making 
up,  the  operator  must  be  very  quick,  and  he  must  not  leave  off 
until  the  rolling  is  completely  finished ; because  the  camphor  is 
so  volatile  as  to  evaporate  surprisingly,  even  in  the  open  air. 
These  camphor-balls  are  to  be  dried  well  in  the  air ; and,  during 
the  whole  time,  are  to  be  entirely  covered  with  white  paper, 
not  only  to  keep  off’  the  dirt  and  dust,  but  also  to  prevent  the 
camphor  from  evaporating  so  much  as  it  would  assuredly  do,  if 
freely  exposed  to  the  air. 

Chemical  Wash-Balls.  Take  fbv  of  white  oil-soap,  shave  or  scrape 
it  as  above,  and  then  add  to  it  Ibij  of  fine  rice  powder,  fcss  of 
white  lead,  and  ibss  of  pure  and  unmixed  subnitrate  of  bismuth, 
both  in  the  state  of  fine  powder.  Previously  to  mixture  with 
the  soap-shavings,  these  powders  must  be  put  into  a bason,  with 
about  ^xij  of  orange-flower,  or  myrtle,  water,  and  3j  of  essence 
of  ambergris.  When  this  has  been  well  mixed,  the  soap-shav- 
ings are  to  be  put  in,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  well  beaten  two  or 
three  times  every  day,  for  several  days.  After  the  whole  mass 
is  well  incorporated  and  stiff,  it  is  to  be  made  up  into 
balls,  which  must  be  very  round,  and  must  weigh  ^jss. 
Dry  these  very  cleanly,  on  sheets  of  white  paper,  and,  when 
perfectly  hard,  wrap  and  seal  each,  singly,  in  a separate  piece 
of  paper  of  the  same  colour. 

Greek  Wash-Balls.  Take  Ifcxx  of  fine  old  Joppa,  or  Alicant  soap, 
cut  and  dried  as  before.  Now  scrape,  very  thin,  Ibvj  of  white 
oil-soap,  and  mix  with  it  fovj  of  fine  powder,  and  a little  Flo- 
rentine iris  powder,  just  enough  to  turn  the  colour.  Proceed, 
in  every  thing  else,  as  directed  for  the  red  marbled  balls,  except 
in  using  the  vermilion.  In  the  perfuming  of  these  Greek 
wash-balls,  use,  to  the  above  quantity  of  paste,  only  ^ij  of  the 
essence  of  ambergris,  with  about  40  drops  of  the  oil  of  rhodium, 
mixed  with  a quart  of  rose-water.  These  wash-balls,  like  the 
others,  will  be  ready  for  shaving,  for  the  first  time,  in  two  or 
three  days ; but  will  not  be  fit  for  sale  or  use,  for  three  months, 
at  least,  in  summer,  and  a longer  time  in  winter. 
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Marseilles  Wash-Balls.  Marseilles  wash-balls  differ  from  the 
foregoing,  only,  that  as  these  are  of  a whitish  colour,  and  made 
from  Joppa  soap,  those  are  somewhat  of  a light  brown  colour, 
being  made  from  Marseilles  or  Alicant  soap,  both  of  which  re- 
tain their  native  blueish  colour,  and  large  marbling  or  veins, 
for  a long  time. 

Inferior  Venice  Balls.  Cut  fresh  Genoa  soap  into  pieces  of  at 
least  three  inches  square  (otherwise  the  balls  will  be  too  small) ; 
pare  them  pretty  round  with  a common  knife,  and  then  finish 
by  shaving  neatly  with  the  brass  shaver.  When  properly  and 
cleanly  dried,  they  Avill  be  ready  both  for  sale  and  use. 

Best  Venice  Wash-Balls.  The  above  described  sort  of  Venice  balls 
may  be  much  improved  by  the  following  method.  Shave  down 
the  soap  very  finely,  and  to  ifeviij  add  ifeij  of  fine  rice-powder. 
Now  beat  the  whole  well  with  some  rose-water,  and,  when 
stiff,  make  the  paste  up  into  pretty  large  balls,  each  of  which 
must  weigh  5V  at  least.  When  they  are  perfectly  dry,  shave 
them  for  sale.  The  reason  why  this  sort  is  better  than  the  fore- 
going, is,  that  the  former  can  be  perfumed,  whereas  the  latter 
cannot,  on  account  of  their  previous  solidity.  The  mixture 
with  powder,  also,  improves  them  greatly,  as  it  prevents  the 
soap  from  coming  off  too  freely,  in  washing  ; which  in  all  balls, 
not  so  prepared,  is  apt  to  be  ropy,  or  gelatinous,  especially  when 
used  with  hot  water. 

Water.  See  Aqua,  Colly ria,  Eau,  Liquor,  Solutio,  and 
Hungary,  Lavender,  Peppermint,  Soda,  &c. 

Water  Colours  in  painting,  are  chiefly  introduced  under  their  ap- 
propriate words,  such  as  Carmine,  Lake,  Sulphate  of  Bary- 
tes, and  also  under  Oil  Colours,  &c. 

Wax  for  sealing,  is  prepared  by  melting  together  different  proportions 
of  lac,  resin,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  olive-oil ; and  colouring  with 
vermilion,  armenian  bole,  or  lamp  black.  See  Cera. 

Wax  Casts  for  ornaments.  Melt  three  parts  of  spermaceti,  and  two 
parts  of  white  virgin  wax  in  an  earthern  pan,  set  in  boiling  water ; 
when  melted,  and  not  too  hot,  pour  it  in  the  mould.  If  the 
mould  be  of  plaster  of  Paris,  sponge  it  first  with  warm  water 
all  over.  When  quite  cool,  it  will  come  out  easily. 

Wax  Paper.  Charta  cerata.  P.  Take  48  parts  each  of  white  wax 
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and  pure  turpentine,  32  parts  of  spermaceti ; melt  in  a water 
bath,  and  spread  on  paper. 

Wheat.  See  Triticum. 

Webster’s  (Lady)  Pills.  See  Pilul.  Stomach. 

Whey.  Serum  laciis . Is  often  prescribed  for  the  sick,  and  may  be 
made  by  adding  rennet  to  warm  milk ; or  by  boiling  milk  with 
cream  of  tartar,  citric  acid,  vinegar,  alum,  mustard,  or  white 
wine. 

Whitehead’s  Essence  of  Mustard  does  not  contain,  according  to 
Dr.  Paris,  a particle  of  mustard,  but  is  merely  balsam  of  Tolu 
with  resin.  According  to  Mr.  Brande,  it  is  composed  of  camphor, 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  spirit  of  rosemary,  mixed  with  mustard 
flour. 

Wilson’s  Tincture  for  Gout  contains  most  probably  some  prepa- 
ration of  colchicum ; but  it  is  much  stronger  than  any  prepara- 
tion of  it  yet  known,  while  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  act  less 
unmanageably.  A tincture  of  the  acetate  of  veratrine  resembles 
it  in  medicinal  effects,  though  the  veratrine  of  Wilson’s  tincture 
seems  to  be  in  the  state  of  a gallate. 

Wine.  SeeViNUM. 

Wine  Tests  are  intended  to  detect  lead,  which  is  often  mixed  with 
wine  to  improve  their  taste,  by  converting  the  acids  into  salts 
of  lead,  which  taste  sweet.  For  the  method  of  detecting  lead, 
see  Plumbi  Acetas.  What  is  sold  as  a wine  test,  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  ^ss  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  and  3 j of  lime  in  0_ss 
of  distilled  water,  and  filtering  the  solution. 

Wintera  Aromatica.  E.  P.  Winter’s  Bark.  An  acrid  aromatic 
stimulant,  stomachic,  and  carminative.  It  is  prescribed  in  scor- 
butus, dysentery,  and  atonic  disorders,  in  doses  of  gr.x  to  3j,  or 
in  form  of  a tincture,  but  is  usually  employed  as  an  adjunct  to 
other  remedies. 

Wire.  The  best  iron  for  medicinal  purposes,  is  that  which  is  drawn 
into  fine  wire,  as  none  that  is  hard  or  bad  will  draw. 

Woad.  See  Isatis. 

Woodroof,  Asperula  Odorata.  A native  plant,  common  in 
woods,  which  lias  a fine  odour  of  hay  when  dried,  but  when 
green,  is  nearly  inodorous.  It  is  said  to  be  deobstruant.  The 
flowers  give  a fine  flavour  to  tea  and  to  wines. 
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Woods,  or  the Woods,  are  guaiac,  sarsaparilla*  sassafras,  and  me* 
zereon. 

Worbi  Cakes.  See  Storey. 

Worms.  See  Oleum  de  Lumbricxs.  P. 

Wormwood.  See  Absinthium. 

Wort  is  Teutonic  for  “herb;”  hence  lung- wort,  rag-wort,  nipple- 
wort, liver- wort,  pile- wort,  spleen- wort,  St.  John’s  wort,  &c, 

Y. 

Yarrow.  See  Achillea  and  Millfoil. 

Yeast.  See  Cerevisle  Fermentum.  It  may  be  made  artificially, 
by  boiling  malt,  pouring  off  the  water,  and  keeping  the  grains  in 
a warm  place  to  ferment,  repeating  the  process  till  a sufficient 
quantity  is  procured. 

Yellow.  See  Oil  Colours,  Chrome  Yellow,  &c. 

Yellow  Basilicon.  See  Ung.  Elemi  Comp. 

Yellow  Resina.  See  Resina  Flava. 

Yew.  See  Taxus. 

Yolk  op  Egg.  See  Ovum. 

Z. 

Zaffre.  A blue  colour  used  in  painting  glass,  and  prepared  by 
roasting  one  part  of  cobalt  with  three  parts  of  pure  sand. 

Zanthorhiza  Apiifolia.  Pharm.  Philadelph . The  root  is  a bit- 
ter stimulant  and  tonic. 

Zanthoxylon  Clava  Herculis.  Pharm.  Philadelph.  Prickly  Ash. 
The  bark  is  stimulant  and  sialagogue,  and  is  used  in  rheumatic 
tooth-ache,  &c. 

Zedoaria  ; Radix.  D.  P.  Zedoary.  Amomum  zedoaria.  A warm 
aromatic  bitter,  stimulant,  stomachic,  and  anthelmintic,  in  doses 
of  3j  to  5j  of  the  powder  alone,  or  with  milk,  thrice  a day,  in 
hysteria,  dyspepsia,  &e. 

Zedoaria  Rotunda.  Kcemjrferia  rotunda.  P.  The  root  has  similar 
properties,  and  may  be  given  in  similar  doses  to  the  preceding, 
in  pyrosis,  erratic  gout,  &c. 

Zibethum,  See  Civet. 
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Zincum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Zinc.  Spelter . V.  This  kis  a metal  of  a 
greyish  blue  colour,  and  of  a spec.  grav.  of  7*390.  It  is  used  for 
making  the  plates  of  galvanic  apparatus,  and  for  making  the 
following  important  salts: 

Zinci  Carbonas.  See  Calamina. 

Zinci  Oxydum.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Oxide  of  Zinc.  Pompholix,  Nihil 
album,  Flores  zinci,  Philosopher  s wool.  O.  Take  Ibj  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  Oj  or  q.  s.  of  solution  of  ammonia,  Oj  of  distilled  water; 
dissolve  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  water,  and  add  the  ammonia, 
till  all  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  precipitated  ; pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
wash  the  powder  repeatedly  with  distilled  water,  and  dry  it  on 
a sand-bath.  It  was  formerly  made  by  calcination. 

Decomposition.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  is  decomposed  by  the  liquor 
ammonia,  and  the  oxide  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  impal- 
pable powder,  of  a fine  white  colour.  When  the  ammonia  is 
added  in  excess,  it  will  re-dissolve  part  of  the  precipitate. 

Insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ; but  soluble  in  acids,  and,  when 
fresh  made,  in  solutions  of  ammonia,  potass,  and  soda ; but  not 
solutions  of  their  carbonates. 

Incompatible  with  acids,  acidulous  salts,  and  alkalies ; but  not 
with  their  carbonates. 

Internally,  it  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.j  to  gr.vj  twice  a day,  in  form 
of  pill,  with  extract  of  chamomile,  as  a tonic  and  antispasmodie 
in  chorea,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  hooping  cough,  &c.  accompanied 
with  bitter  draughts.  See  Zinci  Sulphas. 

j Externally,  as  an  excellent  astringent,  mild,  but  effectual  in  its 
operation,  in  form  of  ointment,  see  Ung.  Zinci,  or  sprinkled  on 
excoriated  surfaces. 

Adulterated  with  white  lead  and  chalk,  both  of  which  may  be  de- 
tected by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  will  effervesce  with 
them,  and  form  insoluble  sulphates.  Arsenic,  which  is  often 
traceable  in  it,  may  be  detected  by  Mr.  Hume’s  nitro-ammonia- 
cal  test.  See  Arsenici  Oxydum. 

Zinci  Zulphas.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Sulphate  of  Zinc.  White  vitriol.  V. 
Take  ^iv  of  zinc  in  small  pieces,  ^vj  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
Oiv  of  distilled  water ; mix  them  in  a glass  vessel,  and  the  effer- 
vescence being  finished,  filter  the  solution  through  paper ; then 
boil  it  down  till  a pellicle  appears,  and  set  it  aside  that  crystals 
may  form. 
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Decomposition.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  upon  the 
zinc ; hut  when  water  is  added,  a portion  of  it  is  decomposed,  its 
hydrogen  escapes  in  form  of  gas,  and  its  oxygen  combines  with 
the  zinc,  forming  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  dissolved  in  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  forming  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  remains  in  solution. 

Soluble  in  cold,  but  more  soluble  in  boiling  water.  Insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

Incompatible  with  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  their  carbonates^ 
with  lime-water,  hydro-sulphurets,  preparations  of  astringent 
vegetables,  and  with  milk. 

Internally , it  is,  according  to  the  dose,  tonic,  antispasmodic,  and 
emetic.  As  a tonic,  the  dose  may  be  gr.^-  gradually  increased  to 
gr.ij,  twice  or  thrice  a day,  in  the  second  or  third  stage  of  dys- 
pepsia, phthisis,  and  visceral  debility,  as  in  chronic  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  gleet,  and  leucorrhoea.  It  is  used  in  similar  doses  for 
chorea,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  asthma,  hooping  cough,  and  spasms 
conjoining  it  with  camphor,  musk,  myrrh,  sulphate  of  quinine^ 
tincture  of  calumba,  quassia,  or  opium.  As  an  emetic,  particu- 
larly in  cases  of  poisoning,  it  operates  rapidly  in  doses  of  gr.x  to 
gr.xxx  combined,  or  not,  with  ipecacuanha  and  tartar  emetic. 

Externally , it  is  a good  astringent,  in  form  of  collyrium  for  opthal- 
mia,  when  active  inflammation  has  subsided : gr.x  to  §viij  of 
rose-water  is  a good  form ; and  as  an  injection  for  gonorrhoea  or 
leucorrhoea,  it  may  be  made  stronger.  It  may  also  be  used  as 
a gargle,  adding  §j  of  simple  oxymel,  in  relaxations  of  the  throat. 
See  Solutio  Sulph.  Zinc. 

Adulterated  with  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  particularly  that  which 
occurs  in  commerce.  These  may  be  removed  when  performing 
the  College  process,  by  dipping  a plate  of  zinc  in  the  solution. 
To  detect  the  iron  and  copper,  make  a solution  of  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  treat  it  with  liquor  ammoniae  in  excess,  which  will  pre- 
cipitate the  iron,  and  strike  a blue  with  the  copper. 

Zingiberis  Radix.  L.  E.  D.  P.  Ginger  Root.  Zingiber  officinale . 
A native  of  the  East  Indies,  the  common  aromatic  and  stimulant 
properties  of  which  are  well  known. 

Medicinally,  it  is  tonic,  stomachic,  and  stimulant,  but  not  so  heat- 
ing and  inflammatory  as  other  spices.  It  is  excellent  for  obvi- 
ating the  griping  effects  of  purgatives,  and  for  preventing 
flatulence  and  belching.  Dose  of  the  powder  gr.x  to  3j.  In  an 
2 K 
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over-dose  it  acts  on  the  urethra,  and  is  apt  to  induce  spasmodic 
stricture.  It  is  excellent  in  form  of  pill  combined  with  rhubarb, 
for  gouty  dyspepsia,  and  leucorrhoeal  hysteria.  See  Ginger 
Beer. 

Adulterated  in  form  of  powder,  with  bean-meal,  box-wood  saw-dust, 
and  rendered  pungent  by  capsicum.  The  roots  ought  to  be 
sound,  clear,  and  heavy ; and  when  worm-eaten,  or  too  small 
and  fibrous,  they  are  not  good. 

Zingiber;  Radix  Condita.  D.  Preserved  Ginger  Root.  This 
is  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  almost  transparent. 
That  which  is  candied  at  home  is  opaque.  It  is  a good  stimulant 
for  the  gouty  and  nervous. 


C.  Baldwin,  Printer, 
New'  Bridge  Street.  London. 
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* * * The  object  of  the  Technological  Dictionary  is,  to  define  briefly  and  per- 
spicuously all  the  Terms  used  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences ; and  a Synoptical  view  is 
given  of  each  Science,  under  which  its  Terminology  is  classed  and  explained. 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  sixty  well-engraved  Plates,  and  by  numerous  Cuts 
attached  to  such  articles  as  require  graphical  elucidation  ; so  that  every  term  is  un- 
derstood with  facility,  however  concisely  explained. 


